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BOOK I 


THE HISTORY OF SPAIN FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY 


CHAPTER 1 

LARD AND PEOPLE; AND GOTHIC SWAY 

[to 711 A.O.] 

Fw histories afford lessons of greater value than those of Spain and 
Portugal. They teem with proofs that independence and liberty are not leas 
important to the wealth and political powor ot a country than to its happiness; 
tlmt noither natural advantages nor the character of the inhabitants, neither 
increase of territory nor external peace and domestic tranquillity can in any 
measure counterbalance the destructive effects of a foreign yoke, or of a des¬ 
potic government. 

The Spanish peninsula, considered as a whole, combines most of the 
advantages of an insular, with those of a continental, position. Almost 
entirely surrounded by the non, Spain is nn island with regard to trade and 
fisheries; whilst the nook of land that connects her with France at once 
furnishes in the Pyrenees a mountainous barrier against that country, and 
preserves her from ontirc dependence upon winds and waves in her external 
relations. 

In tho climate, the genial warmth of the south of Europe is tempered by 
sea-breezes, in nearly every direction, and tho fertile soil yields equally the 
necessaries and tho luxuries of life — corn, fruit, wine, fino merino wool, and 
olivo oil. Tho mountains abound in mineral treasures, and afforded in early 
times one of tho principal supplies of gold and silver. Tho natives of this 
favoured land are bravo, sobor, hardy, and onterprisiug. Yet notwithstand¬ 
ing nil these sources of prosperity, Spain, which in the sixteenth century 
startled Europe with the first fears of universal monarchy, was long the 
most ouslaved, oppressed, ignorant, and indigent, of civilised countries.& 

At the earliest period accessible to modern investigation, Spain was occu¬ 
pied by what seems at this distance a relatively homogeneous people called 
tho IbormiiH, Sehurtz 0 points out that this was probably not by any means the 
earliest population. Nothing, however, is lcuown of any of the peoples from 
which the Iberians may have sprung. il Wo may assume primarily,” says Scliurfcz, 
“ that tho Pyrenean peninsula, like northern Africa, southern Europe, and 
WGBlQin Asia, was originally settled by tlmt short-headed, dark-haired, and light- 
ir. vr. — vor.. x il 1 
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skinned race for whom tl,e name of Armenoids, or, from a philological 
of Alarodiaus, lias been suggested." He suggests that llio poop h who wo a 
afterwards called Iberians were probably a mixluiG of;this ancjont population 
with the long-headed, blond race of Cro-Magnon, which is believed b> have come 
into central Europe from the north. As the Cro-Magnon race lias loft traces m 
France and in northern Africa, it is argued that they must have hiuml then- 
way into Spain, and Schurtz suggests that the large number of blondes flliU to 
be found in Spain perhaps are descended from this ancient lighULumod iauu 
Ihi gu^ests further that the Sicanians and Siculians of southern Italy, who aro 
hkeiviBo inhabitants of territories neighbouring northern. Africa, may lio related 
to (ho Iberians. Put all this must be understood to be largely conjectural. 


RACIAL AFFINITIES OF THE IBEMAN3 

Similarly, Hume’s' 1 suggestion regarding the Iberians, that “to find their 
counterpart at the present time, it ia only necessary to seek the Kabylo (Kabuil) 
tribes of the Atlas, the original inhabitants of the African coast opposite Spain, 
who were driven back into the mountains b}' successive waves of invasion/' must 
be taken with due reserve, though its plausibility, considered as hypothesis 
rather thau as fact, need not be disputed. Huino urges that the Iberians wore 
almost surely not of the great Indo-European family. In common with nuiuy 
other students of the subject, he supposes that their ancestors woio a dolicho¬ 
cephalic (long-headed) race probably of short stature and very dark complexion, 
with curly blaok hair; ho ia uncertain as to whether they worn the primitive 
inhabitants, dating from the prehistoric fcimo when Africa and Europe, and 
posdbly also America, were joined by land, or whether they were morely.successors, 
and perhaps conqueiora, of an earlier race. 

Equally uncertain is tho question, so often raised, as to whether llio early 
Iberians have left direct descendants with comparatively little change uh to their 
ethnical characteristics m the modern Basques, who aro sLill to lie found in 
isolated regions of northern Spain and south-western France Utterly contra¬ 
dictory views on tins subject have been entertained by equally competent 
authorities, but, on the whole, the affirmative view of the question appears the 
more plausible The entire subject, however, appeals rather to Urn urohmolugbit 
or ethnologist than to the student of history proper. 

In support of the view that tho early Iberians weio related la the ivnwwUm 
of the Atlas peoples of tho present day, it is further urged that even Mm modem 
Spaniard shows in tho instability of his political oxpon meats and m his com¬ 
munal customs something of the characteristics of tho indopundent ICabylos, 
Tuaregs (Tuariks), and Berbers. 


IBERIAN INSCRIPTIONS AND COINS 



Uuspx a contention which some ethnologists would regard as ncodiim further 
elucidation, for the precise character of the Iberian inscriptions is by many 
regarded as doubtful The letters in «Meh these insoript/ns l r „ rlnlod U 
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limy Vie added, are unquestionably of Phoenician origin. The coins in question 
uro therefore of a relatively late origin, but doubtless the language in use at 
this time still retained the essential characters of the earlier Iberian speech.® 
So diflicult has the reading of the legends of the coins been found that the 
Spanish numismatists have legularly catalogued them as the desc.onocidas or 
unknown; and the explanation of them has been sought now m "Visigothic 
runes (Olaus Wornuus and Olaus Rudbeck), now in Hebrew (L. J. Velasquez), 
now in Latin, and now in Celtic. By the general consensus of more modern 
investigators, however, Iheir Iberian character is recognised, though the methods 
and results of interpretation have been eufftciontly various. According to M. 
Heiss, the Ccltiborinn coins arc found most frequently in the north-east and east 
of Spain, in smaller numbers 111 the centre, rarely in the south, and more rarely 
still in Portugal and Asturias. The legends, he maintains, belong to peoples 
who inhabited the country at tho time when the Greeks were still coining 
pieces with the type of Apollo and tlio wheel,—that is, before the completion 
of tho Roman conquest . 00 


THE CELTS AND CELTIBERIANS 

Mention has just been made of the Celtibenan period. This refers to that 
later tune, just at the dawmngs of Spanish hiBtory as we now see it, uhen the 
peninsula had been invaded by tho Cells, who appear to have partially con¬ 
quered the earlier peoplo, and to havo mingled with them on the usual terms 
of tho conqueror. The name Oelliberian is as old ns Diodorus, Ear a time, it 
would appear, the Iberians continued to follow tho primitive vocations of herding 
and agriculture, giving over a portion of their produce to their Collie masters, 
who hold them and their menial pursuits in conlompl. But the entire history 
of this period is vague and shadowy. It is not oven certain as to whether tho 
Celtic invasion corresponded in time with the invasion of central Europe and 
upper Italy; and of course it is quite impossible to give dates to tlio one 
invasion or tho other. Schurlz 0 thinks there is ovidenco that the Celts 

overran only a portion of the peninsula. lie believes that one tribe, called 
tho Celtics, fotllod in the rogion of Gttadiana, (he centre of which is tlio present 
Eadajoy,; that tho Artobriuna dwelt 011 the north-western coast, holding aloof 
from’tho native population; and that tho chief centre of what came afterwards 
to ho called the (,’oltiborian raco was tho region that now is Old Castile. He 
makes what is perhaps a justifiable inference—but what certainly is by no 
means a fact beyond dispute—that tho Iberians that inhabited this last-named 
rogion wore more cultured and loss warlike than tho dwellers in the mountains; 
and that “ the gonuiiie mountain peoples, such as tho Lusitanians in the west, 
tho Asturians, Cantabrians, and Vasooninns in the north, preserved complete 
independence." Ho thinks that soul,hoin Spain wns but little influenced by 
tho Celtic invasion, and that this region owed its development rather to fche[ 
coining of the Phcemoians, or possibly in some measure to the even earlier 
commercial invasion of tho Etiuscans. Tho Celts, it would seem, represented 
the advanced iron ago, following the age of bionze; and in the northern regions 
thoy aro supposed to havo introduced the molals to a people that hitherto had 
omployod only slono implements. In southern Spain, however, it is believed 
that n higher native civilisation had developed, and that metal was not unknown 
prior to the coming of tho traders from Italy. But we aro safe in assuming 
that tho coming of tlio Phoenicians opened up a market for the pioduce of the 
Spanish milieu that gavo an altogether now impulse to the quest of precious 
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hwasaed by pirates even in prehistoric times. Surely a countiy so n- 
Sr* raouroes as Spdn must, have been one of Ite fnvo.mlo ivmrt» H nl 
dll tins attain is largely inferential ; and the historian ms* with a ineaHi u oL 
relief turn from the vagueness and obsounty of this earlier period to tonsi l 
the events that followed the coming of the Phmnie.an traders to the coasts »l 

Spain." 


THE PHOENICIAN INVASIONS 

The Pkcamoiana, as already observed, were among the first who, attracted 
by the never-failing instinct of gain, directed their course to a country which 
promised the highest advantages to their commerce. Ike precise period oL 
their entering into relations with the inhabitants is unknown. I ( or Homo 
time their settlements, of which Gades, now Cadiz, was the hrst and most 
powerful, were confined to the coasts of Bietica, whence they supplied the 
natives with the traffic of Asia Minor and the shores of the Mediterranean, 
in exchange for the more valuable productions of the peninsula, such as gold, 
silver, and iron . 1 Previously to their arrival, the use of those metals was, 
it is said, unknown to the Celts and Iberians. At first, for the convenience 
of their trade and their worship the Phoenicians obtained permission to 
build magazines and temples: these soon expanded into villages, and the 
villages into fortified towns. Besides Cadiz, Malaga, Cordova, and other 
places of minor note were monuments of their successful enterprise, and 
proofs of their intention to fix their permanent abodo in a country on which 
nature had lavished her choicest gifts. In time they penetrated into the 
interior, and arrived in the heart of the mountainous districts of the north, 
probably to superintend the operations of the mines which they Imd pio- 
vailed on the natives to open. Coins, medals, and ruins, attesting their 
continued location, have been found in most provinces of Spain, anil oven id 
Pamplona in Navarro. Almost everywhere have they left traces of their 
existence, not only in medallic and lapidary inscriptions, but in the religion, 
language, and manners of the people. 

It is possible, however, that the residence of this people in ,Spain may 
have been confounded with that of the Carthaginians. The similarity in 
language, manners, and superstitions might naturally havo diminished Lho 
distinction between the two nations, and in time destroyed it. The uncer¬ 
tainty which hangs over this period, and the apparent incongruity of the 
few dates handed down to us, with the transactions which Accompany thorn, 
confinn the suspicion. The whole period, indeed, from the first solllomonl 
of the Tyrians to the wars between the rival republics of Romo and Car¬ 
thage, is too conjectural to deserve the name of historical, though some few 
facts are seen to glimmer through the profound darkness which surrounds 
them. 
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TliK GIIEI3K COLONIES ; T1IE CARTHAGINIAN CONQUEST 

The successful example of tlio Phoenicians stimulated the Greeks to 
pursuo the same advantages. The Rhodians arrived on the coast of Cata¬ 
lonia, and founded a town, which they called Rhodia (Rosas) from the name 
of their island. They were followed by the Phocians, who dispossessed their 
countrymen of Rosas, aucl extended their settlements along the shores of 
Catalonia and Valencia. Other expeditions departed from the numerous 
ports of Greece, towards tiie same destination, but at intervals considerably 
distant from one another, and gave names to new establishment, some of 
which may bo still recognised, notwithstanding the changes that time has 
made. It does not appear that either the Phoenicians or the Greeks aimed 
at domination; tho towns which they founded, and continued to inhabit, 
were hut so many commercial depots— populous indeed, hut filled with 
peaceable citizens, whoso lucrative occupations afforded thorn neither time 
nor inclination for hostilities. Not so with the Carthaginians, who joined 
all tho avarice of merchants to all the ambition of conquerors. 

Tho African republic had long watched with jealousy the progressive 
prosperity of tho Tyrians, and waited for an opportunity of supplanting 
them. That opportunity at length arrived (480 b.c.). The avarice of 
these morchants had caused them to adopt measures which tho high-spirited 
natives considered as oppressive. A dispute arose : both parties recurred to 
army ; and, after a short struggle, the lords of the deep were forced to give 
way.before their martial enemies. Several of the Phcenician settlements 
foil into tho hands of tho victors, who appeared bent on rescuing their soil 
from these all-grasping strangers. Seeing Cadiz itself threatened, tho latter 
implored tho assistance of the Carthaginians, who had already a settlement 
on the little island of Iviza. Tho invitation was eagerly accepted ; perhaps, 
as has been asserted, tho Carthaginians had fomented the misunderstanding, 
and urged it to an open quarrel. However this bo, they landed a consider¬ 
able force on tlio Biulican coast; and, after a few struggles, tho details of 
which wo should vainly attempt to ascertain, they triumphed over both 
Phoenicians and natives, and seizod on tho prize they had so long coveted. 
Thenceforth Cadiz served as a stronghold whither they could retreat when¬ 
ever danger pressed too heavily, and as an arsenal where fetters might be 
manufactured for tlio rest of Spain. 

Tho progress of the Carthaginian arms, wo are told, was irresistible; it 
was 110L, however, rapid, if any roliance is to bo placed on the dates of 
anciont writers: the provinces of Andalusia, Granada, Murcia, Valencia, 
and Catalonia did not acknowledge tho supremacy of the republic until, with 
some other provinces, they woro overrun, rather than subdued, by Hamilcar, 
father of the groat Hannibal (235 b.c.), and most of the warlike nations 111 
tho interior, especially 111 tho mountainous districts, never afterwards bent 
their nocks to tho yoke, though the veteran armies of Africa were brought 
against them. 

Eight yorvrs woro spent by tho Carthaginian general in extending and 
consolidating his now conquests. Ho had need of all his valour ■— and few 
captains had over more •— to quell the perpetual incursions of tribes glorying 
in their independence, and strangers to fear. For this purpose lie built sev¬ 
eral fortresses (the important city of Barcelona is said to Jiavo been among 
the number), in which I10 distributed a portion of his troops to overawe the 
surrounding country; while, with another portion, ho moved from place to 
place, as occasion required his presence. Probably his severity alienated the 
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minds of the people from the domination he laboured, to establish. lie wan 
checked in the career of Ins conquests by the JSdolMii and bagunliiic*., who 
openly revolted, and made -vigorous preparations lor thoir (lofonco. 
unnn them* but neither the number of Ins forces nor his own hravei, 


llo foil 
y could 
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tion of the Carthaginian provinces and the conduct of the war devolved, by 
a decree of the senate, on his son-in-law ITasdrnbal, who adopted towards 
the natives a line of conciliation; ho could be cruel when ho chose ; but us 
there is reason to believe that he aimed at an independent sovereignty, ho 
wished to secure their support in the event of a struggle with Carthage. 
Punic loyalty, like Punic faith, could subsist no longer than a regard to Hulf- 
advantage would permit. 

The city of Cartagena, which ITnsdrubal founded on tho modern gull ol 
that name, and which lie furnished with an admirable harbour, was tho most 
glorious monument of his administration. Tho success of his arms, Urn 
nature of bis designs, roused the fears both of the Greek colonies on tho 
coast of Catalonia and Valencia, and of several independent nations in 
the interior. They resolved to call in a third power, which bad long 
regarded with jealousy the growing prosperity of Carthago. Romo eagerly 
embraced the cause of the discontented states (227 n.c.), probably, indeed, 
she had secretly fomented that discontent. She sent a deputation to Car¬ 
thage, which obtained from the senate two important concessions: that the 
Carthaginians should not push their conquests boyond tho Ebro; that they 
should not disturb the Saguntines and other Greek colonics. Though llns- 
drubal promised to observe them, ha silently collected troops, resolved to 
make a final effort for tho entire subjugation of Spain boforo Itomo could 
succour the confederates. In three years, his formidable preparations being 
completed, lie threw off the mask, and marohed against Sugunlum. On Ins 
way, however, ho was assassinated by the slave of a man whoso master, a 
native prince, he had put to death , 1 Tho attachment o£ this slave to his 
master’s memory could be equalled only by the unshaken Jirmnoss with 
which he supported the incredible torments inflicted on him by the fierce 
Hannibal. 

This famous Carthaginian was in his twenty-fifth year. lie was mere to 
be dreaded than all his predecessors united. To military talents and per¬ 
sonal valour, perhaps unexampled in any age, he joined astonishing coolness 
of judgment and inflexibility of purpose. While IlftHclrubal was actuated 
only by selfish considerations, Hannibal recognised, as tho great principle of 
ins actions, revenge — revenge against the bitter enemy of his conn fry, and 
still more against the destroyers of his kindred. There is a moral grandeur 
m this all-engrossing purpose of Hannibal, which, notwithstanding its foil 
malignity, unaccountably rivets our admiration. 

The young hero lost no time in extending his conquests, and amassing 
J° r _ the ,& 1 1 ‘ an i d .^PPfoaching struggle with tho Romans. Having 


f' ^gunram, wmeu ho invested in dim 

OTwwh.Ztff i - 0 de l Hlti 1 es whom ihe senate despatched for the 

purpose intimate to him that an attack on the ally of the republic would be 


some 
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regarded as a declaration of war against tlio republic herself. He had vowed 
the destruction of the city. Yet, though lie pressed the siege with the 
utmost vigour, such was tho valour of the defenders that neither his mighty 
genius for war nor his formidable forces could reduce the place in less than 
nine months; it would not even then have fallen, had not famine proved a 
deadlier enemy than the sword. The citizens resolved that the last act of 
this fearful tragedy should be a suitable consummation of the preceding 
horrors. Having amassed all their valuable effects, and everything combus¬ 
tible, into one pile, and placed their wives and children around it, they 
issued from the gates, and plunged into the midst of the surprised enemy. 
The slaughter was prodigious on both sides ; but, in the end, numbers 
and strength prevailed against weakness and desperation; the Saguntines 
were cut off almost to a mail. No sooner was their fate known in the city 
than their wives, who were in expectation of the result, set fue to the 
pile, and cast both themselves and children into the devouring element. 
Tho city m flames soon discovered tho catastrophe to the Carthaginians, who 
immediately entered, and put what few stragglers they could find — chiefly 
the aged of both sexes — to the sword. 1 Some, however, had previously 
secured thoir safety by flight. Thus perished ono of the most flourishing 
cities of Spain, and ono which will be forever memorable in the annals of 
mankind (219 b.c.). Its destruction hastened, if it did not occasion, the 
Second Punic War, as described in the history of Itome. 

Hannibal mustered liis forces for the invasion of Italy. The exploits 
of the Carthaginian hero beyond the bounds of tho peninsula have been 
treated of in the history of Rome. While he is spreading destruction around 
him, and the towers of “ the eternal city” themselves are tottering, our task 
must bo to cast a hurried glance at tho transactions which, after the invasion 
of Scipio, happened in tho country ho had left behind. Tho Carthaginian 
yoke is allowed on all hands to have been intolerable. The avidity with which 
the local governors sought pretexts for seizing on tho substance of the natives; 
tho rigour with which some of tho captive tribes were made to labour in the 
mines ; the exactions of a mcroonary and haughty soldiery; the insolence 
of success on tho ono hand, and the smart of wrongs endured on tho other — 
prepared tho way to the commotions which shook all Spain to its centre, and 
ultimately ended in the destruction of its oppressors.0 


THE llOMANS IN SPAIN 

The Romans, cither alarmed by tho progress of Hannibal, or becoming 
aware of the value of such allies as the Spaniards, now sent larger armies to 
their assistance, headed by their ahlost generals. Spain was the theatre 
of the first exploits of Publius Cornelius Scipio, afterwards surnamed Afri- 
canuH from his victories ovor the Carthaginians in Africa. In Spain, Scipio 
gained the hearts of tho natives by his great and good qualities, not the 
least of these being his self-command—-ono instance of which has ever since 
been a favourite themo with painters, poets, and moralists. The charms of 
a beautiful captivo had touched hie young heart, and the laws of the age 
made her in overy respect bis slave. lie respected her undefended loveli¬ 
ness, and rostored hor, in unsullied purity, to her betrothed bridegroom. 

1 For an interesting account of this siego, tho reador is referred to Livy./ It is Improbable, 
however, that the destruction was so universal as is affirmed. Polybius 0 says It was stormed ancl 
plundered; but bo makes no mention of the conflagration or the self-immolation. 
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I„ cordial co-operation rvith the Spaniard,, Soipio finally oxpollod the Cavtha- 

was not easily or speedily accomplished. 
The natives resisted their now, as thoy had 
done their former invaders. NmnunUu, 
besieged by a second Soipio, emulated the 
heroism of Sngimtiiiii.* In vain did tho 
inhabitants send deputations to the consul; 
lie coolly replied that lio was content to 
await the inevitable effects of famine. Hut 
their impatience could not await the slow 
effects of such a death; some took poison; 
some fell on their swords; some set lire to 
their houses and perished in tho devouring 
flames. Thus perished all; nut a living 
creature survived (1113 ii.o.).0 r lho (hm- 
tabrians, who inhabited Iho northwestern 
part of the peninsula, were not even nom¬ 
inally subdued during tho continuance of 
the Roman Republic. Tho other portions, 
Ccltiberia in the north, Bmliea in tho 
south, and Lusitania in tho west, wore con¬ 
quered after a long struggle, and consti¬ 
tuted the Roman province, but ronmined 
the scenes of constantly recurring warfare. 
The natives revolted against tho extortion 
and tyranny usually practised by tho Roman 
governors of subject states; and the loaders 
of republican factions, when defeated every¬ 
where else, often found in Spain abundant 
means of making head against the masters 
of iho world. 

The most remarkable of the native insurrections was that organised in 
Lusitania by Viriafchus. This extraordinary man was bred a shopUovd; lm 
turned robber, became the captain of a band of outlaws, and raising a standard 
to which all the disaffected flocked, he defeated several Roman armies. 1 To 
was vanquished by treachery, the consul Servilius having bribed three of his 
followers to assassinate him in his sleep. After his min’d or, tho rebellion, 
as the haughty conquerors termed every insurrection for soK-dofenoo, was 
speedily quelled. Spain was soon afterwards the theatre of Iho last struggle 
of the horrible civil wars with which Marius and Sulla desolatod tho Roman 
world. When Sulla had dually triumphed at Rome, Serlorius, a leader of 
the defeated party, fled to Spain, and there long bade defiance to tho dictator’s 
power. He was at length vanquished by Cneiug Pompeius Magnus, familiarly 
called Pompey the Great, and, like Viviathus, was murdered by his own 
treacherous partisans. Pompey, during his command in Spain, monied Iho 
good-will of the nation, which subsequently espousod his cause in his contest 
with Julius Ccesar. After Poinpey’s death his party still held out in Spain. 
But Cffistir repaired thither in person; his military skill prevailed, and tho 
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province was shortly pacified.** It has been pointed out by Burke,! whoso 
point of view is usually sympathetic, tliat the Spanish provinces remained 
unsubdued so long as the Romans treated them with arrogance, hut that 
they became loyal and patriotic as soon as the hand of fellowship was 
extended to them. Just aa the Spanish provincials when united under 
Lusilanian Yinathus or Roman Sortorius combated successfully the republic, 
they presented an invincible front to all outlying foes when united under the 
Cresars 


CHARACTERISTICS OF TIIE SPANISH PEOPLE 

Viewing the people retrospectively, Burke points out that the Spaniards 
have always shown great susceptibility to the personal influence of an heroic 
leader. They accepted the dominion of Carthage because they found 
Hasdrubal a sympathetic interpreter of Carthaginian ambitions; and they 
followed Hannibal to the field in deference to his peerless military genius. 
They even desired, after the fall of Saguntum, to make the Roman Scipio 
their king m recognition of his attilude of clemency toward a people whom 
he had at his mercy. But it was not until the coming of Caesar that the 
real dominance of Roman ideas in Spain be¬ 
came firmly established. Indeed, it required 
four glorious campaigns on the part of Oiesav 
himself to arouse that spirit of admiration 
in his valiant opponents which was to make 
them loyal subjects of the republic which lie 
represented and of the empire that succeeded 
it. Cuesor himself records that ho fought not 
ao much for glory as for life itself on the field 
of Munda; but in the end lie achieved an 
unqualified victory, ovon if a costly one, and 
without doubt the issue of that fateful day 
marked tlio final submission of the people and 
the beginning of a new progressive era in 
Spain. 0 


FINAL SUBJUGATION 

Disturbances, however, again broke out, 
and it was only under Ctesar’s successor, 

Augustus, that it was finally and completely 
Hub jugatod, even the Cantabrians being 
thou at last subdued. Once reduced to sub¬ 
mission, Spain appears to have slumbered 
for ages iu the tranquillity of servitude, 
under the despotic sway of the Roman 
emperors. It was esteemed one of the most 

valuablo and flourishing provinces of the A Gat,lo-Roman 

empire, containing, as we learn from Pliny,A 

not loss than 360 cities. During her subjection to a thraldom, shared with 
all the thou known world, Spain boasts of having given birth to the cele¬ 
brated Roman poets Lucan and Martial, to the philosopher Seneca, and to two 
of the very few good Roman emperors, Trajan and Hadrian, as well as to many 
other men of distinguished character, though of somewhat inferior note. & 
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ROMAN ADMINISTRATION 
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Latin law, 6 free, 3 allied, 120 tributary. Lus¬ 
itania had 45; 5 colonial, 1 municipal, J Latin, 

36 tributary. ... 

The colonies were peopled by the. citizens 
of Rome, chiefly by soldiers. Tliu inhabitants ° 
these establishments forfeited not thu slightest 
of their privileges by their location in the prov¬ 
inces. The municipal cities wore those wluon 
were admitted to the honour of Roman oiliv.en- 
ship; which ivoro in like nnumov exempted 

d 
tlio 

eternal city.” The right of Liitimn was less 
valuable: in the cities possessing it, Urn mag¬ 
istrates only were recognised as Roman oiti/eim. 
The free citios (umnuncs) were such as the 
conquerors left in the undisturbed possession 
of their native laws and tribunals, and were 
not taxed towards the support of the rest of the 
empire. This privilege was conferred with re¬ 
luctance, or rather extorted by necessity, and 
was always regarded with jealousy; Lo six 
Spanish cities only was it granted. Thu allied 
cities ( confaideratos ) were still fewer iu number, 
and were at first really independent, ns the word 
implies. The tributary cities (stiju'iulinyuc) 
occupied the lowest grado in tho scale of civic 
society, and were those which childly supported 
the cumbrous frame of Roman guYonmvml, 

But the distinctions between these various classos wore not long main¬ 
tained. By Otho many Spaniards were admitted to tho rights of citi/.onsliip; 
by Vespasian, such of the cities as had not the privilege already wore pre¬ 
sented with the right of Latiuni; and by Antoninus every remaining barrier 
was removed, all his subjects throughout his vast empiro being declared citi¬ 
zens of Home: from this moment the civil constitution of that empire was of 
necessity uniform. The cities which obeyed the constitution of Roam were 
governed in a manner similar to those of Italy. Each had its municipal council 
or curia, the members of which (decurioncs) were chosen from the principal in¬ 
habitants of the provinces. Their office, however, appears to liayo been 
unenviable, because it was in all probability graLuitoiis and boenuso they wore 
responsible for the payment of customs. Nothing need bo said on its laws, as 
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tlicy arc the same as those which governed Rome under the republic and the 
empire. 

lhe ™ Uila *y Bta ^ Q Spain undor the Romans is a subject little under¬ 
stood. _ I hat a considerable number of troops for foreign wars was furnished 
by this important province is attested by numerous inscriptions; blit, except 
in cases of difficulty and danger, the Roman troops in the peninsula seldom 
exceeded three logions — a force so inconsiderable that either the natives 
must have lost all desire to recover tlicir ancient independence, or thoymust 
Iiuyo become completely reconciled to tho domination of their proud masters. 
The jwliey, indeed, which admitted them not only to the honour of citizen¬ 
ship, but to tho highest dignities, civil, military, and even religious, must have 
been admirably adapted to insure nob merely the obedience but the attachment 
of tho conquorod. 

. ko long as the empire continued prosperous, Spain, notwithstanding the 
evils it was made to endure, could not but participate to a certain extent in 
tho general prosperity. Tho arts of life, the most elegant no less than tho 
useful, wore taught to flourish: that architecture had reached a high degree of 
perfection is evident from tho numerous remains of antiquity which time has 
spared; that agriculture was cultivated with equal success, is no less apparent 
from the testimony of that most excellent of judges, the naturalist Pliny. 
The riches of the soil, in corn, in oil, and in fruits, were almost inexhaustible ; 
and the slieop were held even in higher estimation in those clays than in the 
present. Tho vino was cultivated with so much success that the juice of 
tho grape produced in tho environs of Tarragona was pronounced equal to 
tho best wines of Italy. These productions, with those of the mines, ancl the 
demand for native manufactures, gave riso to an extensive commerce ; more 
extensive, indeed, than thaL which had existed under the Carthaginians. 
There was this important difference between the two conquering nations: 
while tho African, with the characteristic selfishness of a trader, engrossed 
evory advantage to himself, tho noble-minded Roman admitted others to a 
t'vco participation in those advantages. 


INTRODUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY 

If tradition as an authority had not long ceased to ho recognised on this 
side tho Pyrenees, the historian would have little difficulty in fixing the 
poriod of tho introduction of tho Christian faith into Spain. Its uninter¬ 
rupted voice lias named St. James the Elder ns tho first herald of tho Gospol 
to the idolatrous people of that country. That the apostle traversed the 
poninsula, from Lusitania and Galicia to tho heart of Aragon; that while at 
Saragossa ho was honoured by a visit from the Virgin, and that by her 
oxpress command ho erected on tho spot a cliurcli in her honour ; that after 
his martyrdom at Jerusalem his body was brought by his disciples from Syria 
to Iria El avia (now El Padron), in Galicia, and thcnco transferred to Com- 
postolla, to bo vonorated by the faithful ns long as the world shall endure, no 
orthodox Spaniard over doubted. With equal assurance of faith it is believed 
that St. Paul, in person, continued the work of his martyred fellow-discipio, 
and sowed the seeds of tho now doctrine in Catalonia, Aragon, Valencia, ancl, 
above all, in Andalusia. Certain it is that Spain can adduce her martyrs as 
oarly as tho second century.— perhaps oven in the first. 

It was during tho reign of the fierce Diocletian that the fires of perse¬ 
cution blazed with the greatest fury throughout the peninsula. It must not, 
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however, be concealed that the crown of martyrdom was sometimes pursued 
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empire under Maximum and Constantins Clilorus, tho Christiana began to 
breathe • Constantine followed ; and, after his conversion, tho church hud 
peace from without; but within, tho partisans of Athanasius and Anus 

clouded the horizon of her tranquillity. n , , ,, 

Of the three national counoils held during the first lour centuries, the 
first is that of Mtarn or ERberis, a town onc£ seated near modem Granada. 
It may also be termed the most interesting, as it was probably hold before 
the conversion of Constantine, and, therefore, some years anterior to that of 
Nicsca : if so, it is the moat ancient council, not merely of Spain, but of tho 
Christian world, the acts of which have descended to us. That of Cmsar- 
Augusta (Saragossa, 380 A.D.), which was also national, consisted of only 
twelve bishops, and was convened for the solo purpose of condemning llm 
heresy of Priscillian. The third, which was the first council of Toledo (-100 
A.D.), was attended by nineteen bishops, with a corresponding number of in¬ 
ferior ecclesiastics. Its first act was to admit Lho canons of Nioiua; especially 
those which relate to the ordination of priests ; but it is chiefly remarkable 
for its symbol of faith, in which that great Catholic doctrine, tho procession of 
the Holy Ghost from tlio Father and the Soil [filioque], is expressly asserted ; 
a doctrine, as is well known, not formally received by the universal church 
before the fourth Lateran council m 1215. Its twenty canons relate to holy 
orders, to tho chastity of virgins devoted to God, and to the oontinoney of 

nnnlnnlnrf me n>^*l fliftni Tirlrlnurn Ti'vnm f Knen nrumnile if rl nnu uniwiin* I Im I 


metropolitans, me bishops seem to nave been equal m power, and uulo- 
pemlent of one another, the only superiority admitted arising from priority 
of consecration 5 neither is there any reason for concluding that appeals worn 
of necessity carried to Rome, though the superior veneration attached to that 
sec, and the superior characters of those who filled it, rendered suoli appeals by 
no means uncommon. The bishops and tho clergy were elected 1 >y tho people. 
Baptism was administered by the bishop or the presbyter, or, in their absence, 
by the deacon. In cases of urgent necessity, it could also he administered 
by a layman, provided he had not contracted a second marriage. 

Ceremonial penance was a public satisfaction given to tho church whom 
the crime was more than usually scandalous; tho ponilont, in this case, 
occupied a place separated from the rest during a period proportioned to 
the heinousness of the offence. A penance of one year was inflicted on the 
player of dice, because the heathen deities were necessarily invoked in this 
ancient game; of two years on the subdeacon who married a third time, 
and on the ecclesiastic who wore a crown in imitation of tho pagan pries I h ; of 
three years on him who lent lus apparel for the. use of pagan procenMomi; on Urn 
deacon who confessed a mortal sin before ordination, and 011 the parents who 
broke the betrothals of their children ; of five years on him who married bis 
( aughter-in-1 aw or sister-in-law, 011 the widow who sinned and married her 
accomplice ; on backbiters, in however trivial an affair, of husbands or wives 
guilty of adultery, on single women guilty with different men, on deacons 
proved guilty of any capital crime previous to ordination; and on liouso- 
vnhfifTn 0 , U Sbnpes ocoasionetl ’ involuntarily, the death of their slaves (if 
h V r ; ar ly ; 116 ? enanc ® Wfl 3 seven years; ; of ten years on tho apostate or 
afcm on letuimng to the faith, on the Christian whom curiosity led to tho 
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heathen sacrifices, on all prostitutes, and 021 all consecrated virgins who broke 
tlioir vow ; of the wliole life on the widow of n bishop, presbyter, or deacon, 
who remarried, 011 those who frequently violated their conjugal fidelity, and 
on the gentile priests who, after conversion and baptism, sacrificed to idols. 
Besides these regulations, the bishop had power to suspend from all inter¬ 
course with the faithful the man who sat at the table of a Jew, him who dis¬ 
tributed satirical or libollous compositions, and him whose scandals deserved 
public censure. 

There was one moans by which the offenders just mentioned could obtain 
tlioir restoration to the privileges of communion, even beforo the expira¬ 
tion of the time of penance decreed by the 
canons. This was, by soliciting peace from 
the confessors; that is, from such as had 
sustained persecutions and torments for 
the faith of Christ. Tlio confessor gave 
his peace to the penitent in an instrument 
which he called liter ce confessor ice ovpacifioa). 

This the peiiitont presented to the bishop, 
who immediately absolved him; and in 
token of his read mission to the rights of 
communion, gave him another instrument, 
liter a communioatorice , which secured him 
access to the sacramental table in whatever 
church lio appeared. This superstitious 
custom was founded on the opinion that, 
from the abundance of their merits, the con¬ 
fessors could well afford a portion to such 
poni tents as had 110110 of their own. What 
a fruitful train of abuses indulgences oc¬ 
casioned at a much subsequent period, and 
how repugnant thoy appeared to the common 
sense and common justice of mankind, is 
well known. 

On the matrimony and continency of 
tlio Spanish clergy, there has been much 
acrimonious disputation: 011 c parly contend¬ 
ing that strict celibacy was obligatory on 
them from tho apostolic times; the other, 
that marriage was permitted to them, under 
cor tain restrictions, no loss than to laymen. Galio-Roman Sword and Horn 

O 110 of the most singular characteristics of 

the early councils of Spain is tlio permission granted to bishops and other 
ecclesiastics to follow any honourable branch of commerce, but in their own 
districts. 

Torso ns consecrated to God were acknowledged and protected by the 
early church 5 but monasteries were not introduced into Spain during the 
first four centuries. Tho women who took, in tlio hands of the bishop and 
before the altar, tlio vows of virginity; and the men who, in tho same manner, 
subjected themselves to tlio obligations of continence and religious contem¬ 
plation, passed their lives sometimes in their own houses, but generally in 
communities of two or three in the abodes of aged ecclesiastics. The former 
assumed tho veil from their first profession, as a public sign of their calling. 
But lest Avar should bo sworn, before the strength of the enemy was known, 
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the council of Saragosisa decreed that no woman should utLor tho irrovocitblo 
vow, or assume the veil, before the age of forty years, though previous to Unit 
period chastity was strongly recommended, and its observance consecrated. 
Some of the provisions, especially of the first council, will appear unreason¬ 
ably severe. We must, however, take into consideration tho prevalence of 
idolatry at the beginning of the fourth century, and the anxiety of tho futhorn 
of Illiberis to preserve their flocks from tho infection of paganism. The 
canons which regard tlio remarriage of the widows of ecclesiastics are suf¬ 
ficiently absurd. The sixty-seventh, which prohibited Christian women from 
keeping long-haired slaves, requires explanation. These slaves wore mules, 
generally of Gaul or Germany, and their ostensible business was It) dress tho 
hair of tho rich ladies; their real one—such was tho depravation of manners 
produced by paganism—was to gratify tho licentious doaitos of their mis¬ 
tresses, But the gradual decline of heathenism, no less than the increasing 
influence of Christianity, purified the female mind. 

Like the other Christian provinces of the empire, Spain had its heresies. 
Omitting that of Anus—which, during tho reign of Constantino and his 
sons, so much distracted the Christian world, and against which Osins, tho 
bishop of Cordova, signalised himself with a zeal only inferior to that of 
Athanasius himself — the most remarkable was the heresy of the TriseilUan- 
jsts^ One Mark, an Egyptian heretic, having sown tho seeds of gnosticism 
in Gaul, passed into Spain, where the lluoncy of his speech, no less Limn the 
nature of Ins doctrine, procured him some disciples, among whom Friseilljnn 
wns_ the most eminent. This Spaniard was rich, eloquent, subtle, ciiti'r- 
pmmg, and consequently well adapted both to extend and to multiply the 
enors oi Mark, of which he soon became tho acknowledged bond . 1 lie 
taught that mmw.vga was aw wwwaUml and tyrannical restraint,; that, pleas- 
2 ? o£ f th 0 S reilt » f «wMtuvo; lluil to livo iimHinliiiuTo 

/ P u ° nafcu !' e th ? V art 110 of virtue than or wisdom. Ho 
hold the Mamchaoau doctrine of the two great principles; and, with Sabo! lies 
confounded the persons of the Trinity. To all this ho ioindfl tlm Cha d «.in 
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secure themselves an independent sovereignty. Spain was soon agitated by 
tho spirit which spontaneously burst forth from Britain to Thrace. While 
Constantine, who had assumed the purple, raised England and the Gauls 
against tho feeble successor of tho Cresars, his son Coustans passed tlie 
Pyrenees to gain over Llio natives of the peninsula. The youth found or 
made adherents, and was for a time successful; but in tho sequel he was 
compelled to return to Gaul for reinforcements. The appearance of another 
candidate for empiro (J ovinus) distracted the attention and weakened the 
efforts of tho kindred adventurers; and ultimately all theso became succes¬ 
sively tlio victims of imperial vengeance, cliioily by means of the warlike 
triboa whom tho minister of Honorius had marched from the shores of tho 
Baltic, to crush the new insurrections. But tho policy of that minister was, 
if not porfidioua, at least short-sighted. 

Tim barbarians whom lio liad thus introduced into the heart, and to whom 
1 m thus betrayed tho wonlcness of tho empiro, from allies soon became masters. 
They looked with longing eyes on the rich plains of southern France and of 
Spain. At length, finding tho Pyrenean harrier but negligently guarded, tho 
Suevi, under their king Hermeric, the Alans under Ataco, and tho Vandals 
or Silingi, under Guiiderio, burst through it, and poured the tide of destruc¬ 
tion over tho poninsnla (409 A.D.). Tho ravages of these barbarians, wo aro 
told, woro dreadful. Towns pillaged and burnod, the country laid waste, the 
inhabitants masaaorod without distinction of ago and sox, wore but tho begin¬ 
ning of ovils. Famine and pestilence made awful havoc; the wild beasts, 
finding nothing to subsist on in their usual haunts, made war on the human 
species; and tho latter consumed the very corpses of the dead. Nay, mothers 
aro said to havo killed their children to food on thoir flesh. 1 The conquerors 
at length ccasod from their wantoiuiess of desolation. They found that to 
turn tho country into a wilderness was not the best policy in men who 
designed it for a pennanont abodo. They divided it by lot: Bietica fell to 
the Vandals, Lusitania to tiro Alans, and Galicia, with a great portion of 
Leon and Castilo, to tho Suevi. 

The Qoths Arrive (Jill A.D.) 

A fourth people, more formidable than tho rest combined, came to trouble 
tho new soUlors in their possessions. These woro the Goths under Atawulf, 
(Ataulpluis) whom Ilonorius had tho address to remove from Italy, by 
coding to them the fertilo provinces of southern Gaul, and the peninsula. 
Having oslubliahod tho seat of his kingdom at Narbonno, where lie married 
his imperial captivo Placidia, he passed the Pyrenees, made a triumphant 
ontry into Barcelona, and from tlicnco undertook soveral expeditions against 
the Vandals. A conspiracy was formed against Ins life; and tho sword of 
a dwarf piorccd his body, as ho was conspicuously watching tho evolutions 
of his cavalry, in the courtyard of liis palace at Barcelona. 

Sigcric succeeded, whoso ruffianly conduct instantly drew on him the 
detestation of tho Goths. Scarcely had ho put to death the six surviving 
children of Atawulf, and compelled the widowed Placidia to adorn his triumph 
by walking barofoot through the streets of Barcelona, than another conspiracy 
deprived him of liia throne and his life. The election of the Goths now fell on 
Wall in, a chief every way worthy of their choice (dl5). His first expedition, 
however, against tho Homan possessions in Africa was disastrous. A violent 

[ 1 “ Matrea qnoquo necatis vnl actis per sc natorum suonr-m sint pastas corporibus" record¬ 
ing to old Idritliiv but this statement always accompanies stories of famino.] 
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tempest destroyed his fleet, and forced him io relinquish his design. Tim 
news of this disaster soon reached Gaul, and brought Constantins, the general 
of Honoring, at the head of a numerous army, towards the Pyrenees. Wallin 
collected the remnant of his troops, and hastened to receive him. Fortu¬ 
nately for the Gothic king, love rather than ambition occasioned the hostile 
approach of Ccmstantius. That general was more anxious to gain possession 
of Placidia, whose hand had been promised him by Iho emperor, than to 
effect the destruction of the king. No sooner did iho two armies encamp 
iu sight of each other, than lie proposed peace on conditions too advan¬ 
tageous to be rejected. W alii a had only to surrender Iho royal widow, and 
promise to march against the Suevi and Iho other nations who held posses¬ 
sion of the peninsula, to secure not merely the neutrality but iho favour of 
the Romans. Placidia was restored, and peace made with the Homans. 

Hostilities were now vigorously commenced against Iho kindred barbari¬ 
ans. The Vandals were expelled from their habitations, anil forced to seek 
an asylum among the Suevi of Galicia. The Alans of Lusitania were almost 
entirely cut off, with their king Atace: tho remnant incorporated with Iho 
Vandals, and their name forever disappeared from the ponimmhv. Tho Slum 
would doubtless have shared tho fato of one or othor of those people, had they 
not hastened to acknowledge themselves tributaries of Romo; they were le/t 
in undisputed possession of the country thoy inhabited. Tim pride of IJnno- 
rius caused him to regard these signal successes us for hiy own benulit. Tim 
victor was rewarded with a portion of Languedoc and Gascony, from Tou¬ 
louse to the ocean. That city he made tho seat of his kingdom, whore he 
died, two years after his glorious triumphs. From this tinio to the reign of 
hiiiric, the Goths remained chiefly in their new possessions, and were seldom 
in bpam. though they considered themselves tho rightful lords of the 
country, the real sovereignty rested with the Suevi and Vandals. 

, v *5° re . l S ll of Tlieodorie I, Whllia’s successor, the Vandals made 
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m Jhetica, whence Wallm had expelled them. To that province (hev cojii- 
muiiicated their name—. Vandalusia; which was subsoquontly changed into 

generals. Ills poits of Andalusia and Granada presented them with faeili. 
ties for pushing their successes on the deep. They conslr Ho i 
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PROGRESS OF THE GOTHIC CONQUEST 

The retreat of these restless barbarians did not insure tranquillity to 
Spain. The Suovi, under tlieir new Icing, Hormone, issued from their dark 
mountains, and bore down on the peaceable inhabitants of Galicia. But it 
was resorved for his son Ricliilan, to whom, in 438, he resigned his sceptre, 
to raise the fame of the nation to tho highest pitch. Ho routed the Homans 
on tho banka of the Vend, and seized on Merida and Seville. 

In the meantime, Theodoric was no less occupied in humbling the Roman 
power in southern Guul. WhiLo meditating hostilities against the triumphant 
Suovi, he was summoned to encounter the renowned Attila, king of the 
Huns. His well-known valour placed him at tho head of tho right wing of 
the Pranks, Homans, and Goths, wlio combined to arrest the progress of the 
tremendous torrent. His deatli on the plains of Ohalons (451) where the 
pride of the barbaric king was humbled, endeared him still more to his 
subjects, who gratefully elevated his son Torismond to tho vacant throne. 
But tho reign of tho new king was brief, and his end tragic. In one year, by 
the Hands of his two brothers, ho was deprived of empire and of life, in his 
capital of Toulouse; and Theodoric II, the elder of the fratricides, was elected 
in his place . 1 The reign of this prince was diversified by alternate success and 
disaster. Ho first turned his arms against tho Suovi, whom ho vanquished, 
and made their king, ltichiarius, prisoner ; but being recalled to Franco, the 
army which ho left in tho peninsula was routed by the natives of Leon, who 
were indignant at the excess it committed. Tho whole country was now 
in the most miserable condition. Goths and Homans and Suovi traversed 
it in every direction, and every who ro loft melancholy vestiges of their bar¬ 
barous fury. Another florco tribe, tho Ilcrulians, landed on the coast of 
Catalonia, and zealously prosecuted the same work of desolation. Then the 
Suovi split into two parties, which pursued each other with the most vindictive 
fooliiigs, but which were always ready to combine when the natives were to 
bo plundered, or when Goths and Homans were to be opposed. 

Tho Spaniard was tho prey of all: his labour was doomed to support the 
innumerable swarms which spread from the Pyrenees to the rock of Calpc, 
and which, like so many locusts, destroyed wherever they settled. The 
scourge was more than galling — it was intolerable. Native bands were at 
length formed, in most parts of the peninsula, not merely to take vengeance 
on the rapacious invaders—-for in that case they would have been a blessing 
to their country — but to plunder all who came in their way. Many of these 
horrors would have been averted, h ad Theodoric been at liberty to return in 
person to Spam, and finish its subjugation ; but bis wars with the Romans, 
tho Burgundians, and tho Franks found him for some years employment 
enough. At length lie was assassinated, it is said, by his brother Eurio, in 
his capital of Toulouse. One of the first acts of Eurio was to despatch an 
army to humble the prido of tho Suevi. His arms were eminently successful. 
Tho Slum sued for and obtained peace, and were allowed to remain in undis¬ 
turbed possession of Galicia, with a portion of modern Leon and Portugal, 
and to retain their kingly form of government. So completely were they 
become the vassals of the victors that during a whole century they remained 

1 Jowlanos y extends the reign of Torismond to more than three years; the authority of the 
bishop IdalLusf, who was a contemporary, is to he pvofovrod. From tho same prolate tho deatli 
of tho king appears not to have been wholly unprovoked . ho had piobably meditated ns much 
towards Ids brothers, who seem to liavo acted from self-defence. “ Thorismo rex Gothnrnm 
spiv an a hottilia in TheotJorico ct I'rederico patribus juffuldtur^ arotho meagre wo i da of Hiatus. 
Of this ofttnatrophoiToidsmea >j gives a diffejout account, 
ir. w. — Yor„ x, a 
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in quiet subjection. We hear no more of them until tlio tiino of Luuvigild, 
who dealt the last blow to their national existence, and, as wo shall here¬ 
after see, incorporated them with his Gothic subjects. 

The Romans were less fortunate 5 their domination in the country was 
ended forever by the full of Tarragona. They continued, indeed, to hold a 
few unimportant places on the coast; not because they had valour to defend 
thorn, but because Euric had 110 naval force to assail them from the sea. The 
conqueror, though master of all Spain, disdained to bo confined within limits 
which his ambition deemed much too narrow. Rome was now tottering to her 
fall; and he leatiWed. to pluck some of the moat fertile provinces of Gaul from 
her feeble grasp. Odoacer the Mercenary, king of Italy, renounced in his 
favour all the Homan provinces beyond the Alps, as far as the Rhino and the 
ocean : and thenceforward the Goths regarded Gaul and Spain as their lawful 
inheritance. The victor established the seat of his empire at Arles, where 
he passed in tranquillity the remainder of his days. lie died in that capital, 
(484 a.d.) after engaging his subjects to elect for their king his son Alnrie. 
Ernie was the founder of the Gothic kingdom of Spain. The extinction of 
the Roman sway, and the subjection of the Suevi, rendered him absolute lord 
of the country. The six kings, his predecessors, wore rulers in Gaul, not of 
Spain 5 however they might regard its provinces as rightfully their own, flu>p 
could obtain possession only by forco of arms. Their conquests, however, 
had been partial and temporary ; before Euric, the peninsula was overrun 
not subdued. He was also the first legislator of Jus nation. The laws 
which he collected ana committed to writing served as the foundation of the 
famous Gothic code, known by the name of tlio Forum Judicium or Ftmro 
Jusgo. He was a great prince ; hut the fratricide which is believed to Lave 
opened him the way to the crown, and tlio cruelty with which he porsoeiiled 
the orthodox (like luspredecessors, lie was an Arian), aro dreadful stains on 
ins memory, 

hut Alarie was unable to tread in the stops of so great a prince ns his 
father. In vain did Ins father-in-law Theodoiic, who had just film,ded the 
kingdom of the Ostrogoths m Italy, interpose in his behalf : the lioivo 
Aovis marched towards Poitiers, whore Alarie then lay, resolved as he mid 
to expel the heretical Anans from the soil of Gaul . 1 The Visignt is if I 
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Amalaric was the first Gothic king who established his court in Spain, 
in the city of Seville. To Athalaric, the successor of Theodoric, ho ceded 
that portion of Franco which lies between the Rhone and the Alps, and 
received, in return liis father’s treasures, winch Theodoric had removed from 
Carcassonne to Ravenna : in the rest of Gothic Gaul, with all Spain, lie was 
solemnly confirmed by Atlialaric. To securo his possessions m Gaul against 
tlio formidable Pranks, Amalaric demanded and obtained the hand of 
Clotilda, tlio sister of tlio royal sons of Clovis. But the union was unfortu¬ 
nate. Tlio king was a violent partisan of Arius ; the queen as obstinate 
a professor of orthodoxy : at first each attempted to convert the other ; but 
finding' their efforts ineffectual, tlio ono was filled with rage, the other with con¬ 
tempt. Cliildcbort marched against his hrotlior-in-law ; the result was fatal 
to Amalaric, who fell by the swords of the Pranks, whether on the field of 
buttle, as Procopius# assorts, or afterwards as ho was seeking sanctuary in 
a church, must forever remain undecided. The battle in question appears 
to have been fought, not in Gothic Gaul, but in Catalonia. Childebert 
returned to Franco with his sister and the immense treasures which he had 
seized in 11 le Ariun churches. 

Willi Amalaric endod the royal line of the mighty Alario. Tlieudes was 
unanimously elected to tlio vacant throne (5111). He appears to have been en¬ 
gaged in hostilities for some years with the vindictivo or ambitious sons of 
Clovis. Gothic Gaul ho was compelled to abandon to its fate, but he vigor¬ 
ously defended his peninsular dominions, which were invaded and laid waste 
by Cliildcbort and Clotuirc. Elated with his successes, tlio victorious Theudes 
passed the straits of Gibraltar, and laid siege to Ceuta, then in possession of 
tlio imperial troops. Tho plaoo was invosted with vigour ; and this recent 
conquest of Belisarius would soon have passed to tho Visigoths or the Van¬ 
dals, but for tlio pious scruples of the king. Though an Arian, ho reyerod 
tho Sabbath ; on which ho not only refrained from hostile operations, but 
with his soldiers was oceupiod in public worship. Less strict than their foe, 
tho besieged issued from the walls, fell on tho Goths at the hour of prayer, 
and committed on thorn a carnage so horrible that the king lmd some 
diflicully to escape. Ho did not long survive this disaster. An assassin 
contrived to ponolvalo into tho recesses of his palace, and with a poniard 
to deprive him of life. Before ho expired, ho is said to have ordered that 
tho murderer should not bo punished, as in his death lie recognised the 
hand of hcavon, which thus chastised him for a similar crimo ho had 
himself committed many years beforo. Ido loft behind him tho character 
of a just, a valiant, and an ahlo ruler, who secured to his kingdom the 
blessings of internal poaoo by avoiding all invidious preference of his own 
religious socl, and treating tlio orthodox with ns much favour as his Arian 
brethren. 

Of tho noxt two princes who successively swayed the Gothic sceptre, 
vory little is known. The former, Thendisola, who lmd been tho general of 
Theudes, and had acquired considerable fame in tho war with the Franks, 
was a monster of licentiousness. This second Sardanapalus had scarcely 
reigned eighteen months beforo his destruction was effected by his enraged 
nobles, lie was supping with them one evening in his palace at Seville, 
when the lights were suddenly extinguished, and a dozen swords entered his 
body. lie was succeeded by Agila, whoso reign was one continued series 
of commotions. Many cities refused to recognise his election. He marched 
to clmsliso them, but was vanquished and ultimately slain by his own soldiers 
after being dofeated by Atanagild, a Gothic noble (564). 
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Scarcely had Atanagild obtained the throne, the great object of bin 
wishes, when lie discovered how fatally his ambition had blinded lunu Tlio 
troops of Justinian, his imperial ally, had no intention of leaving the country, 
Prom their fortresses in the Carthaginian province they do hod his power to 
expel tli era. Nor were his successors more fortunate; tho unwelcome intrud¬ 
ers remained until they were insensibly incorporated with Gothic inhabitants. 
This prince is more famous from the niisfortunos of Ilia two daughters than 
from his own deeds. The one he married to Sigobort Icing of Met/,, the 
other to Chilperic Icing of Soissons. The latter, Galcawinllia, Galsviiula, or 
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they had still preserved, tia before observed, ilioir kingly form of government. 
Thoodomir, their present momiroli, and his court solemnly abjured Arianism, 
wore robaptised, and iidmittcd into the bosom of the church. After a 
peaceful, just, and useful roign of near fourteen yoars, and an interregnum 
of (ivo months, occasioned by want of unanimity among the electors, the party 
of Narhonno in (lotliio Gaul succeeded in raising Liuva [Leuva or Leoval 
to the throne. He contented himself with Gotliic Gaul; and, in the second 
year of his roign, ho confided to his broLlier Lcuvigild (Leovigild) tho sov¬ 
ereignty of Spain. Of Liuva no more is known excoiit that he died in three 
years from his election, leaving his brother sole rulor of the kingdom. 


PEUVJGILD AND EltMENIGILD 

The roign of Lcuvigild is moro interesting than that of his predecessors. 
Ills arms wore triumphant in every direction. The soldiers of the empire 
woro again compelled to take refuge in their fortresses on the coast; and the 
fierce inhabitants of Biscay, Alavu, and even Cantabria, to surrender at dis¬ 
cretion. Hut tho most painful, if not the most formidable of his enemies, 
ho found in bis oldest son Enncnigild. Yet few sons had ever more reason 
for filial gratitude. Hy an affectionate father, on his marriage with the 
princess Ingunda, dauglitor of tho famous Brunchilcl and of Sigebort (which 
was celebrated in Toledo in 582) ho had been associated in tho royal dignity, 
and in every other respect treated with the utmost liberality. Hut Ingunda 
was orthodox, and Gosvinda, the second wife of Lcuvigild, a professor of the 
Arian sect. The two queens could not long agree: tho two husbands, find¬ 
ing that their palace was scandalised by disgraceful scenes, agreed to have 
separate courts i while the older remained at Toledo, the younger established 
his court at Sovillo, which in splendour was little inferior -to that of Leuvi- 
gdd. 

Eriuonigitd had not long been established in his now palace before ho 
abjured A nanism, and embraced tho Catholic religion. I-Iis conversion was 
chiefly tho work of his consort, who had acquired great ascendency over him. 
Louvigild declared that the crown of the Goths should never adorn the brow 
of an apostate. 1L is difficult to say which of the two first drew the sword 
in this unnatural warfare; but there i.s probability for throwing the guilt on 
tho son. When no hope of resistance remained tho rebel betook himself to 
a ohuroh, whence lie implored pardon from liis justly incensed father. The 
Icing promised to spare his life, if ho would leave the sanctuary. By the 
poiwmsion of his brother Itocared, who appears to have acted throughout in 
a manner highly creditable both as son and brother, lie came out; and, with 
all tho outward signs of ropontanco, throw himself at tho feet of the king. 
Tho latter raised him, kissed him, and wept. For some time the father 
struggled with the Icing- At length ho ordered that the rebel should bo 
despoiled of tho royal ornaments, and exiled to "Valencia, thenceforward to 
live as a private individual. 

Had all ended hero, tho juslico of Louvigild would have been approved 
by posterity, and tho rebel would never have been lauded for virtues which 
lie did not possess. Hut Krmonigild had scarcely arrived at his place of exile, 
when ho again pursued his guilty plots against his country and Icing. IIo 
again connected himself with tho Greeks, tho most faithless and most formi¬ 
dable enemies to the reposo of Spain ; instigated tho natives to rebellion; 
and, at the head of this combined force, made an irruption into Estremadura. 
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The indignation of Leuvigild may well be conceived. Having collected a 
veteran body of troops, be opened another melancholy campaign against LI in 
arch-rebel; he was delivered —or he fell—into thou* hands, and thrown 
into the dungeons of a prison in Tarragona. Louvigihl despatched novnral 
confidential messengers to the prince, promising, it is said, not only pardon 
but a restoration to royal favour, if he would return to Lho Arian faith. 
With a constancy which certainly does him honour, Ermenigild alike disre¬ 
garded promises and threats, and declared his unalterable) resolution of living 
and dying in the Catholic communion. Then it was that Leuvigild, in a lit 
of ungovernable fury, gave orders for the execution of tlio youth. Tho 
order was but too promptly obeyed : the ministers of vengeance hastened to 
the dungeon, and a hatchet cleft the head of the prince of the Hollis. 

That the crimes of Erinenigild deserved death, no one can attempt, to 
deny; but nature shudders when a parent, in however just a cause, becomes 
the executioner of his child: no excuse can shield Leuvigild from the exe¬ 
cration of posterity. But neither will historic truth pormil lho victim to lm 
called a martyr. But what are wo to think of St. Ermenigild i — wlmt of 
the daring impiety which could invest a weak and wicked youth with al,tri¬ 
butes little less than divine ? By the broviary of tho Spanish ohmoli, uml 
one or two ancient chroniclers, we arc told that the dungeon of Lho sainl, 
on the night of his execution, was illuminated with celestial liuhL; that 
angels hovered over the corpse, and colobrated his martyrdom with holy 
songs I Then as to the miracles wrought by Ins intercession — omitting ail 
mention ot those which are said to have occurred during tho darkness *’ 
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or Catholic parly. Ho is the first of llio Visigoth kings 1 represented on 
ancient coins, with llio royal diadem on his brow. But his riches were not 
wholly expended in idle pomp. The city of Rocopolis, which ho founded in 
Cultiboriii, in honour of his soil ltcearod, was a monument of his patriotism. 
Such, also, wore the improvements which ho introduced into the national 
legislation. 

Leuvigild died in f»8C. A year before his death, lie associated his son in 
his royal dignity. Tlis greatest glory, in a Spaniard’s eye, is his suspected 
conversion to the Catholic faith a few days before his death. If the alleged 
change woio less disputable, wo should hoar no moro of his defects; they 
would lie carefully covered by the veil of orthodoxy. 


UlCOAUKI) I ANT) CATHOLICISM 

On tho ilcatli of Ids fa tiler, 11 cen red I was unanimously acknowledged 
solo king of the (rollis. In about a year aftor his accession, this prince con¬ 
ceived llio hardy project of reclaiming his subjects from heresy. Time and 
patience, as well as a prudent doxlorily, wore indispensable towards the suc¬ 
cess of his project, By inviting his Catholic and Avian prelates to dispute 
in his presence, and by assuming tho appearance of perfect impartiality 
between them, lie laid tho foundation of the change he meditated, 

HU next was n bolder stop, though in perfect accordance with his new 
policy: lie restored to tho Catholic churches tho treasures of which they had 
been flop rived by his predecessors* and secured to tho more indigent ones a 
considerable augmentation of rovouuo. When lie saw his preparations suf¬ 
ficiently matured, he assembled his nobles and clorgy at Toledo (May 8th, 
f>87), to discuss liis proposal. Having prevailed on tho assembly to pass 
three consecutive days in fasting and prayer, ho opened the business of tho 
meeting in ail elaborate speech. IIo submitted that, if unity of religion 
could bo restored, an end would bo put to tho troubles which had so long 
agitated llio kingdom. Lastly, ho caused an instrument to bo read, con¬ 
taining his abjuration of Arianism, and tho confession of his belief in the 
eo-oqualily of tho Throe Persons, and in the authority of the Catholic and 
apostolic church; and ontroaLod all who wore present to follow his example. 
When lie and his queen had solomnly signed the act of confession, most 
of the prelates and nobles in tho assembly hastened to do the same. Tho 
thitholic faith was thus declared tlio religion of the state. Spaniard, Suovo, 
and Goth wore thus joined in one communion ; and a canon was drawn up at 
the suggestion of St. Loandor and tho king, and with the full concurrence 
of the sovoral members present, that henceforth no person should he admit¬ 
ted to the Lord’s Supper who should not previously recite the symbol of 
belief, as sanctioned by the council of Constantinople. 

Scarcely had tho Gothic monarch effected tho conversion of his subjects, 
when he was called to defend llioso of southern Gaul against Gontram, king 
of Lite Pranks (f)89). Near Carcassonne they wero utterly routed, and their 
camj) seized by the general of Itccared, nino thousand of their number being 
left dead on the held. Not loss signal was bis success over the Basques, who, 
with their characteristic restlessness, had long harassed the neighbouring 
provinces. Tho imperialists, too, he humbled, and Compelled them to seek 
refuge in their fortresses. The rest of this monarch’s reign was n continual 

[l YK UurWsnyu, « Jf Rocared Is cnlicd tho first of tho Catholics. Leuvigild may fairly ho 
Hlyloil the last of tho Vioigotha in SiMim.”] 
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effort to promote tlie happiness of his people: his administration was beyond 
example prosper')us; and he enjoyed to an unrivalled extent their confidence 
and affection. It has been truly said of him that there arose no war in 
which he was not victorious; no rebellion which lie did not crush; no con¬ 
spiracy which he did not discover. In his last illness this king was devout 
enough, according to St. Isidore,)> the contemporary bishop of Semites, to 
make a public confession of his sins, ill conformity with the practice of the 
primitive church. He died in G01. 


PETTY ilOKARCUS (001-072 A.D.) 

Of the eleven succeeding sovereigns little is known, and that little in not 
very interesting. In general their reigns were brief, and their actions unim¬ 
portant ; so that we have the less reason to regret the scantiness of our his¬ 
toric materials. Liuva II, the eldest son and successor of Ucoarod, oro two 
years were passed, was assassinated by tho sumo WiLieric whom his J’iiIJuu-’h 
clemency had pardoned. Wittevio had little reason to congratulate himself 
on his success. In his wars he was uniformly unfortunate; and in his family 
he was not more to be envied. In the seventh year of his reign he was mur¬ 
dered at his own table, and his body buried without honour. 

Gundomar, the next king (G10), was more fortunate in his warlike enter¬ 
prises. Ho triumphed over the Basquos and tho imperialists, lie had one 
advantage—an advantage not always enjoyed by tho Visigoth niommihs of 
Spain- that of dying a natural death. Si&ibut (SUehcrt) wan much supe¬ 
rior. His successes over both the Basques and tho imperialists were more 
signal: they were also more solid, since he reduced and retained several 
fortresses belonging to the latter ; those which lay near tho straits of Gibral¬ 
tar were lost to them forever. _ But he deserves greater praiso for Ins human¬ 
ity than for his valour or skill in war. Ho wept over tho wounds of his 
prisoners ; and, with his own money, often redeemed such as wore taken 
by his soldiers. Whenever a town was sacked, he ordered it to bo im>- 
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ponotlH, a strange contrast with itself. On the one side he hod the dory of 
elfectmg what his predecessors had attempted hi vain-he reduced all the 
fortrosscs held by the imperialists, and forever ended their influence in 
the peninsula: ho was thus tho first Gothic monarch of all Spain. With 
equal success lie quelled the commotions of tho Basques. His triumphs 
changed linn: tho hours which he lnul formerly devoted to the happiness of 
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iholitlaol king, and thereby hying the foundation uf hereditary monarchy, 
bccing the iimvuiml dissatisfaction inspired by this once popular ruler, one 
bisonando, a noble Goth, planned his deposition. Tho Goths deposed their 
Jang, and proclaimed bisonando the successor (631). The fourth council of 
f i 0 y lflse . ni ' J *°“ m C36), after passing some canons for the better discipline 
0 “ l0 fhurch, entered fully into his views by excommunicating Suintila. the 
wife, children, and brother of that monaroh. 

<^jdh of this monarch the choice of tho Goths fell on Chintella 
(Ghmtila), who, m conformity with the regulation just mentioned, convoked 
the prelates at lolcdo to coniirm his election. These fathers issued another 
decree, that in future no one should be nominated as king who was not of 
noblo blood and of Gothic descent; all candidates, too, were subjected to 
excommunication who should endeavour to attain their end by unlawful 
means. In another council (the sixth of Toledo), held about eighteen 
moil 11 is alter wards, the third canon obliged all future king’s to swear, not 
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640, was also a model of the poacofnl virtues. The aged and inflexible Cin- 
dusuinto (Chindaswiml), who ascended tho throno in 642, associated with 
him in the royal dignity his soil Iteeesuinto (Rcccswind), and on his deatli in 
063 that prince remained in seouro possession of the crown. The piety of 
tills monarch made him the favourite of the church; the readiness with 
which ho sanctioned a law that the woultli acquired by future kings should be 
transmitted, not to their children or heirs, but to their successors, rendered 
him no less that of tho nation. 


THE ItEIGN 01’ WAMBA 

AfLer the death of Recesuinto in 072, the eyes of tho Gothic electors 
were turned on Wamba, whose wisdom and virtues wore well known to the 
whole nation. But this excellent man, who had filled gome of the most hon¬ 
ourable posts in the monarchy, and had found little happiness in greatness, 
was little inclined to accept the proffered dignity, lie alleged hi ,s ad winced 
ago, and Ins consequent incapacity to undertake duties requiring such labour 
and activity. Prayers and tears wero vainly employed to move him." At 
length, one of tho dukes of tlie palace placed a poniard at his breast, and 
bade him choose between the sepulchre and a throne. Such a choice was no 
longer difficult, and Wamba reigned. 

If Wamba, as tlioro is reason to believe, had been induced to refuse the 
crown chiofly from an apprehension of popular levity, his prudent foresight 
was verified by the event. The Basques revolted, and their example was 
instantly followed by the inhabitants of Gothic Gaul. The evil was increased 
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by that of other strong places in tlm neigh¬ 
bourhood. No time was now lost in marching against Nfmes, where Paul 
was entrenched with his bravest troops. The assault was delivered with 
fury, and was as furiously repelled. Eventually tho walls wore surmounted: 
the struggle on the summit was terrible, but short; it was renewed in Urn 
streets, but the sword of the Goths still pursued its destructive career. 
Wamba now entered triumphantly into Nimes, by tho pardoned inhabit unis 
of which he was received with unfeigned gratitude. By his command Paul, 
with the other leading rebels, was dragged, by the hair of tho head, from the 
vaults of the amphitheatre. The judges of the tribunal voted for the death 
of the most guilty; but the merciful monarch satisfied himself with condemn¬ 
ing them to wear shaven crowns, and to a religious confinement within tho 
walls of Toledo. Having pacified the whole o£ Gothic Gaul; having deposed 
some governors, and created others ; having repaired tho towns which had 
been injured, and banished the Jews, Wamba returned to his capital. 

After those glorious exploits, Wamba applied his undivided cures, to the 
interests of his subjects. By cultivating tho arts of peace, by bettering 
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tlio temporal condition of tlio people, by encouraging the clergy to greater 
diligence, by strengthening tho walls of Toledo, and by causing justice to be 
administered with morcy, lie secured the confidence of his kingdom. The 
bases of his character scorn to have been incorruptible integrity, an ardent 
y.eal for his country’s good, and a rare union of moderation with firmness. 
IIo was also unrivalled for prudence ; lie provided for everything. Foresee¬ 
ing the enterprises to which the fanatic ambition of tho Saracens would 
inevitably impel them, lie prepared a fleet for the defence of tho coast. He 
had soon to congratulate himself on his prophetic caution. About the year 
G77,, a fleet of 170 barques, filled with those barbarians, passed the straits 
of Gibraltar, and attempted to land : they wore assailed, dispersed, or taken 
by tho ships of tho king, whoso vigour long kept the Mussulmans in awe. 
Though masters of nearly all northern Africa, from the Nile to tho Atlantic 
Ocean, they wisely rospocted for many years the territories of the Goths. 
Had VVaniuA been succeeded by monarchs of equal prudence and activity, 
the scourge of Saracenic domination, tho greatest, perhaps, that ever afflicted 
any people, would probably have boon forever averted from Spain. 

But neither the virtues nor tho abilities of Wamba, it is said, could 
exempt him from tho falo common to so many of the Visigothic kings — 
from domestic treason. If that fate, however, be common in kind, it differs 
widuly in maimer, in tho present instance. On Sunday, October 14th, 080, 
the king fell into a slate of insensibility, and seemed to be deprived of life. 
As no doubt appeared to be entertained by his servants that lie was dying, 
in conformity with the custom of his times, his head was hastily shaven, ancl 
ho was enveloped in a penitential habit; in othor words, lie was transformed 
from a layman into a member of the monastic profession. Though lie 
rooovorod in about twenty-four hours, his doom was everlastingly sealed : 
though his profession had been involuntary, and even forced on him while 
in a lifeless state, tho obligation was not the less imperative. Disqualified 
thus strangely from enjoying the honours and from participating in the 
duties of public life, ho retired to the monastery of Pampliega, near Bnrgos, 
where he passed tho remainder of his days, 

Such avo the facts of this strange occurrence. The only difficulty is to 
determine whether tho suspension of tho vital powers in Wamba was a natu¬ 
ral or a previously contrived ovcnl. Two chroniclers of the ninth century 
(Sebastian^ of Salamanca, and the anonymous monk of Albeldn^) assort that 
tho indisposition or tranco of Waniba, and his consequent tonsure, were the 
work of Ervigius, a nephew of King Cindnsuinto, who had long aspired to 
tho throne. Ho administered, say they, a draught to tho monarch, which he 
considered potent enough to destroy reason, if not life itself; and in the 
lethargy which followed the monastic penitence was imposed, whether by 
his contrivance, or through tho piety of tlio royal attendants, is doubtful. 
But what reliance is to be placed on the testimony of these chroniclers, who 
wrote so long after tho event ? Not a hint is given of this treason in the 
work of the contemporary prelate St. Julian,* nor in the acts of the twelfth 
council of Toledo, assembled after the retirement of Wamba, nor iu the 
epitome of Isidore of Jiadajoz,* who wrote about seventy years after tlio time; 
in abort, thoro is no contemporary authority whatever for fixing so deep 
a stain on tho character of Ervigius. On the contrary, the three instruments 
which ho produced on liis accession were acknowledged to be authentic : the 
first, which was signed by tho great officers of the palace, slated the fact 
of tho tonsure aiul habit being imposed; the second, which was signed 
by Wamba himself, contained his renuncintion of the crown in favour of 
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Ervigius; and the third was an injunction addressed by that monarch In 
the metropolitan of Toledo to proceed with the coronation of his appointed 
successor. 

On the other hand, it may be contended with soino appcarunco of reason 
that the silence of St. Julian and of the fathers of the council is suflioiently 
explicable: neither would wish to draw on themselves the vengeance of the 
reigning king by giving utterance to their suspicions. And as to the throe 
instruments so carefully adduced, docs not that very care imply an apprehen¬ 
sion on the part of him who took it that his proceedings would he narrowly 
watched, his motives, perhaps, called m question? Would innocence, which, 
like charity, never judges harshly, or suspects, have taken such pains to 
furnish evidence so connected and elaborato? Undue anxiety has ol ten shot 
beyond its mark. Then the subsequent conduct of Ervigius, which, as wo 
shall soon see, is censurable for something worse than imprudence, must 
naturally confirm the suspicions of such as incline to tho opinion of his guilt. 
On such a subject, however, where certainty can uovor be expected, the wise 
will hesitate to decide, and the good to condo inn . 1 


EEVroiUS AND EttOICA 

Having summoned a council at Toledo, the twelfth held in Unit city 
( 680 ), Ervigius had little difficulty in persuading tho fathers to iteknowlodgo 
the authenticity of the three instruments he produced; and, consequently, 
Ins claim to the Visigothic crown. They ovon showed a blind devotion to hm 
wdl m other respects, not very honourable to their eluirauters, nor respectful 
to the memory of an excellent prince. But, with nil his wily contrivances, 
Ervigius had the mortification to see tho bulk of tho people still attached 
to their late sovereign. To make that sovereign appear tyrannical, and 

th fl a MM^ 1 “} n p ^ l8 | a11 Wll ° 110 '\h lly { j uffoi ' od for their participation in 
the rebellion of I aul, he summoned the thirteenth council of Toledo, and 
requested tho assembled prelates to reverse the salutary f 

predecessor. Accordingly, the fi„t canon restored to llmir rank". Villi" 
sions, and rights, all who had ever taken arms against Wnmlm. JOvdn vvt 
Tfi u PP re . hei3sl , ve - He sent for Ergica, the nephew * J of Wiunhu- 
1 U v lC . e the han(1 of llis daughter, with the succession to the 

*s? o^:^L:i™z dcath 01 Ervigius ' tho 

The supple ecclesiastics, „ho Al 

SStoS W tho d s W d °"l ,t ° f , U ‘° snilt 01 &v Wm <« Hiwli!. Amom 
““Vritirke J C "im c'l™ Sfi'H "l M-rhum 

modify the certainly of option.] ‘ P 1 above by 1)unl, a«n a and by Alandoiw should 

C Dmiam " ’ 1JS lh0 ** * generally called tho noptaw .] 
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thou' vocation, and wore become the mere ministers of the monarch (in fact, 
the bishops were, ex officio, ministers of the crown, in a state which has been 
truly called theocratic), immediately declared that an unjust oath was not 
binding 5 and that the king might punish or reward any of his subjects, the 
relatives of Ervigius among tho rest, as justice or equity dictated. In con¬ 
sequence of this decree, Ergica is said to have punished with severity tlio 
enemies of Wiimbu and his house —111 other words, the partisans of Ervigius; 
and oven to have ropudiated liis wife, thus dissolving tho only remaining 
bond which connected him with tho rival family. " 

In the sixth year of his reign Ergica was afilicted with a rebellion, which 
spread into Gothic (laid. lie had also engagements with the Pranks — 
probably connected with tho ecnspiracjr of SiscbeiT; but in none did lie 
obtain any advantage. A moro formidable conspiracy was discovered the 
following year. Notwithstanding the severity of the penal laws against 
tlioir nation, many Jews, though outwardly Christians, were retained 111 the 
poniusula by tho at tractions of a lucrative commerce ; hut their souls 
groaned within them under the oppressions they were made to endure; 
and they were naturally eager Lo engage in any undertaking which promised 
them toleration and revenge. O 11 tho present occasion they were said to 
liavo secretly conspired with their brethren of Africa; perhaps, loo, with the 
Saracens, 011 whoso arms they had long prayed for success. To avert the 
threatened explosion, tho king convened the seventeenth council of Toledo, 
which decreed severe penalties against the guilty. The eighth canon (de 
Judmrum duvinalione ) not only reduced to perpetual slavery all tlic baptised 
Jews — and Spain hud long suffered no other — who relapsed, or who con¬ 
spired against the state, but ordered that, at seven years of age, their children 
should be tukon from them, mid educated under the direction of approved 
Ohristuina . 1 In CDS this king associated with him his son Witiza, and caused 
Unit prince to bo recognised as his successor. Wiliza, to whom Galicia was 
confided, established his court at Tuy; and thenceforth, to tho death of 
Ergica, tho coins of the kingdom bore two royal heads, with the motto 
Concordia Reyni, The father died at Toledo in 702, leaving behind him a 
doubtful reputation . 2 


WITEZA (702-709 A.I).) 

Of Witiza wo know little that is certain, but much that is apocryphal. 
Ovor his character, his actions, and even his doath, there rests a cloud of 
uncertainly which will probably never bo removed. It is, however, agreed 
that in Lie beginning of his roign he evinced many great qualities; that lie 
redroKsod many grievances indicted by his father; that I 10 restored their 
possessions and liberty to many who had been unjustly deprived of both; 
and that ho remitted tho heavy arrears of taxes due at his accession — nay, 
that, to prevent the possibility of their being collected, he caused tho books 
111 which the names of the defaulters wore contained to be publicly burned. 
O 11 the other hand, wo arc told that lio was addicted to the greatest lux¬ 
ury ; that he took many concubines, with whom ho lived openly, in defiance 

p The unending lor men Is the Jews endured in Spain are described in detail In the work of 
Amador do los ltlos 

[ a Homo writers. among whom mo tho respectable names of Florez co and Cardinal Loren- 
zan.yW fix tho doath of Ergica in 700. Marianas nnd Masdcty with better reason, give 701. 
Tho difference wholly lests 011 tlio Interpretation of the Homan numerals in tlio Visigothio 
chronicle of Wulsti,<« No. 34 ] 
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spared neither Kl°lLhed anedict by which ho allowod all hi, sub- 
jeX eoSSos ’no lL than laymen, as many coucubmna as they could 

0bta in this however startling and improbable, may possibly bo true. Though 
not a word of it is to be found in the continimtor of Joauuw Iholiu tAWit^M 1101 
n the contemporary historian Isidorus Pflooiuua,* the brevity of those writers, 
who do no more than chronicle, in the most meagre terms, a low ol the moio 
striking foots, may perhaps account for tho omission, i ho vices too ol 
Witoaw mentioned by the monk of MoiasuW* who wrote about one 
hundred years after the destruction of Spam, and are alluded Lo by Sobas- 
tian of Salamanca, v who finished liis chronicle towards tho close ol the ninth 


The history of AVitiza’s reputation is a model of tho gentlo art of black¬ 
ening a character, especially in tho interests of a religious cause, winch am 
command the progressive aid of generations. Paquis M tells the story brio(Iy, 
noting tliat “ the further the historians uro from the time of W ltiza, Die more 
detailed become their recitals, and the more sovoro thou roprobn ton. A 
century after his death the foreign and anonymous writer ol the Chromic of 
nr..' _i ,a no «rno o/ini in nvi.vp.mn lnxurv. Noarlv a eeutury 


“ Witiza plunged into otuous ueouuones, uvou «• uunm m 
cubines, and finally to escape the censures of tho priests dissolved tho assem¬ 
blies of the bishops and braved the canons of tho church; lie even ordered 
the bishops and priests to marry. His impioties caused tho ruin ol the 


Goths.” . , , 

Another chronicler!" of the samo time omits mention oi. the orgies and 
the attack on the church, bub accuses Witiza of killing tho father of tho 
great Pelayo and of pursuing the famous hero himself. Two centuries more,, 
and the monk of Silos!* adds that AYiliza put out the eyes of a prmoo of 
whom he was jealous. Yet again two centuries, and Eneas Tudensisii dis¬ 
covers that, in addition to previously recorded crimes, Witiv.a, fearing rebel¬ 
lion, disarmed every subject and tore down the walls of every city Imt throe ; 
aiul that he chased from Toledo tho bishop Julian to place there his own son 
Oppas, besides mutilating the son of King Cindasumto. in fuel, there was 
no Bishop Julian at that time; Oppas was not Wiliza’n son; and the non of 
Cindasuinto, of whom Witiza was said to be joalous, must have been over 
eighty years old at the time, even imagining him to havo boon the son. 

About this time Itoderic Ximcnes,** finding the old chronicles praising 
Witiza as virtuous and the later condemning him as vicious, combined the 
two by representing AViLiza’a character as undergoing sudden degeneration 
from its high beginnings. This pateluvork mantle was long worn by Wiliza 
in the later histories of Morales,** Mariana,? Fen-crus,™ and Amddmoh.M 
More recent authorities have, however, inclined to discard the evil side of 
Witza’s reputation as a mere fiction of later writers who haled him because 
he spared the Jews and resisted the church in somo things. 

As a picturesque example of how closely allied to fiction is (lie develop¬ 
ment of supposed history, the story of Witiza is of value. There is much 
uncertainty as to his end. There seems to have been a rebellion, and tho 
power seems to have been divided with Rodcric, who was called tins .son of 
King Cindasuinto, but was more probably a descendant. Tho story was told 
that Roclerio finally, with the aid of Greek allies, captured Witiza and put out 
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his eyes ; but of this tho contemporary Xsidorua Paccnaia^says no word. We 
can only bo suro that llodcrio reigned supreme in 709. So fabulous is the 
fame of this Rotloric, “the last of the Goths,” that some historians have been 
tempted to deny Unit he ever existed at all. Dahn»»>» calls him an historical 
phantom; and even less credence is given to the famous romance of the 
lovoly Florinda, to whose virtues he showed no mercy, and whose father in 
revenge called in the Arabs from Africa to the rich conquest lying at tlieir 
vory feet. This romance, though so little credible, is so closely allied with the 
Moslem conquest of Spain, that it may well be briefly told, especially ns there 
is nothing impossible or improbable in tho main incidents, once the story is 
rid of its miraculous fairy-story accretions, such as the enchanted tower 
of Hercules, where Rodoric found inscriptions prophesying the coming Arab 
storm.« 


Tills TABLE OF IlODEItIO ANI) l-'LOBINDA (700-711 A.D.) 

Among the ladies of King Rodericks court, say llie later chronicles of 
Spain, there was one of uncommon beauty, named Florinda or La Cava, 
tho daughter or wife of one Doyllar or Don Ilian, or Don Julian. She 
hail the misfortune to please the king; but as her virtue was equal to her 
loveliness, sho indignantly rejected his overtures. Hut kings, nnd least 
of all Gothic kings, were not to bo repulsed with impunity; and Roderic 
accomplished by force what lie could not do by persuasion. Tho lady dis¬ 
simulated hor deadly ha trod until sho had an opportunity of communicating 
her dishonour to her father, then absont against the Moors. 

All on lire at tho indignity done his child and house, tho count resolved 
on a revenge with which tho whole earth should ring. Ho entered into a 
compact with the misbelievers, engaging to put them in possession of the whole 
country, if they would wash away his dishonour in tho blood of tho foul rav- 
ishor. Ho wrapped his purpose in groat secrecy until lie had rescued 
Ilia daughter from tho clutches of tho king: ho himself fetched her from the 
court of Toledo, and behaved to ltoderio with so much courtesy that no one 
could suspect lie know of his wrong, much less that he was about so fatally 
to avenge it. On his return to Ceuta, tho soat of his government, ho found 
tho Moors prepared for the expedition: he openly joined them, accompanied 
the infidel general to Gibraltar, and thus commenced the famous struggle 
which was to end in tho subjugation of a great nation. 

Tho wliolo story of Florinda is evidently a romance—probably of Arabic 
invention-—similar to the many thousand others which formed the amuse¬ 
ment of tho people in tho Middle Ages. It is first mentioned by the monk of 
Siloswho wroto about four hundred years after the Mohammedan invasion. 
No doubt, howover, can be entertained that Count Julian was among the 
most influential and activo of tho conspirators who called tho Arabs into 
Spain. 

Tho chivalrie Romance of Ron Roderick — about as good an authority 
ns the monk of Silos on such a subject—givos us a minute account of tho 
amour, its progress, and termination. From the whole conversation,, as 
given by this anonymous novelist, Rodoric might be justified in believing 
Unit the scruples of La Cava were not insuperable 1 —that, in fact, she was 
willing in heart, but coy through maiden bnshfulness. Even at last, when 
she might Iiavo so easily alarmed the palace, she was silent through fear of 

[} Burke-* notes thal In Arabic La Caba or La Cava would suggest a woman of evil life.] 
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her cries reaching the ears of the queen. Count Julian’s daughter m made 
a model of virtue by Southey, and Iiodoric himsolf is represented us scarcely 

inferior. 


VISIGOTHIC CIVILISATION 


The government of the Visigoths was, in appearance, an absolute mon¬ 
archy ' yet the poAver of the chief was so restrained in its exorcise, by Urn 
controlling influence of the prelates, that it might, with equal propriety, he 
termed a theocracy. In the infancy of their office, the Gothic kings wore 
no less controlled by their nobles; they were, in fact, butp?v>m inter pares; 
they had no royal descent, no hereditary honours, nor, indeed, much, trans¬ 
mit led wealth, with which to captivate or influence tlioir rude companion!). 
Every fierce chieftain considered himself as good as his king, and might 
become one liimself. His titles were high-sounding: “Your (ilory was 
the most usual; though the epithets of Pious, Conquering, etc., wore often 
added. Recared was the first of tho Visigothic kings distiiigumhed hy 
the name of Flavius. Whether lie assumed it after the imperial Jtunily of 
that name, or from its reputed Gothic signification, is unknown; lull it con¬ 
tinued to adorn the titles of his successors. His father was also tho first 
who surrounded the throne with regal slate, and whoso effigy boro tho im¬ 
press of a crowned head. The suocessora of that monarch improved on his 
magnificence: robes of purple, thrones of silver, sceptres and crowns of gold, 
distinguished them still more from tho time of Cindasiiinlo. 

Soon after tho establishment of the Visigothic monarchy at Toledo, tho 
power of the crown seems to have been bounded by two restrictions only: 
(1) The king could not condemn without legal trial, but he laid power to 
soften the rigour of severe justice or entirely absolve tho delinquents brought 
before his tribunals; (2) the second restriction related to tho decrees of 
king, which were received as binding during his fife; but winch had no force 
in perpetuity, unless sanctioned at the same time by the signatures of tho 
bishops ana barons in council assembled. In other respects lie was un¬ 
shackled. He could make war or peace at pleasure; ho could issue proclama¬ 
tions which had the force of law, subject to tho restriction just mentioned ; lie 
commanded in the field, and presided in the court of justice. Tim jurisdic¬ 
tion of the king was not confined to affairs purely temporal, lie could 
issue general regulations relating to the maintenance of discipline, or the 
interests of religion. He couhl preside in tribunals of appeal, even in affairs 
purely ecclesiastical. The king nominated to all vacant bishoprics, and even 
translated from one see to another ; but this prerogative was very gradually 
acquired. ^ I lie fourth and last ecclesiastical prerogative of the king wan that 
of convoking national councils, and of confirming them by his authority. J le 
was thus, in the widest sense, in a degree unknown among other (Jatholic; 
nations, tho protector of the church. In consequence, the bishops became 
courtiers, and generally submissive to tho royal will; and even tho fathers 
favour i0ledaU G0UllQlls W6r « swayed hy fear, or by tho hope of gaining 


In other respects the king was invested by tho laws with much onl.ward 
reverence. Whoever conspired against his life was punished with death ; ov 
\ the Ga l )ltal Penalty was remitted, the delinquent was blinded, shaven, and 
doomed to perpetual confinement. He who even affronted the king was, 
i rich, Mulcted in half his possessions ; if poor, lie remained at the monarch's 
disposal. YVhoever defamed the character of a dead king, was punished with 
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iiffcy stripes. Yofc, with all this studied respect, no monarchs were ever so 
unfortunate as those of the Visigoths — none whose empire, liberty, or even 
life, was so insecure. From Atawulf to Roderic, the greater number were 
assassinated or deposed. 

Wo cannot fail to bo struck with tlio national pride of the Goths : they 
alone wore styled nobilcs , while the rest of the community were viliores. 
Under the kittor humiliating term wore included not merely' servi and liberti , 
or slaves or freedmon, but even the ingenui , or free-born, whatever might be 
their wealth or consideration; and, to preserve the privileged caste uncon- 
ifljnin/jfced, nmrjhigus wore rigorously foz'hidffoa between the victors and the 
vanquished, until Hecosuiuto abolished the prohibition. Not only was the 
slavo who presumed to marry a free woman put to death, but tho free woman, 
who either married or sinned with a slave, was burned at the stake with him. 
Again, the relative importance of the three classes, nobles, freemen, and 
slaves, was carefully graduated by tho laws. For the same crime a greater 
punishment was awardod to tho second than the first, and to the third than 
the second. If from tho civil wc pass to the military state of the country, 
wo shall find that tho GoLJm were one vast nation of soldiers, the words 
soldier and man being considered almost as synonymous. The obligation of 
servieo was imperative on all freemen ; nor were the sons of the king admit¬ 
ted to his table until they had made then* essay in arms. Slaves were also 
admitted to join Lhc levies, since every owner was required to take with him 
to tho field one-tenth of tho number lie possessed. All Goths capable of 
bearing arms, whether lay or clerical, were subject to military duty; and 
heavy wore tho penalties with which he was visited who absented or hid him¬ 
self to oseapo tho conscription. 

Matrimony, the last of tho sacraments mentioned in the Visigothic canons, 
was considered of unrivalled importance among a people so tenacious of their 
privileges, and so jealous of tho purity of their blood. As before observed, 
marriages between the victors and tho vanquished were rigorously prohibited, 
until Rocesuinto ropoalod the obnoxious law. The damsel could not give 
her hand to anyone, unless ho wore not merely approved, but selected for 
lior, by her parents 5 or, if an orphan, by her natural guardians; and, if she 
married contrary to their wishes, she not only forfaited all right to her slime 
of her future prosperity, but both sho and her husband became slaves — the 
slavos of tlio mail for whom hor relatives hnd intended her. The dowry 
was given by tho bridogroom, not by the gimrdinns of tho bride, and was 
carefully preserved by them. Tlio impediments to matrimony were numerous. 

(1) Tho male was always to have the advantage of years over the female. 

(2) He or she who luid boon betrothed to anyone could not marry another 
before tho expiration of two years; if this prohibition was disregarded, 
slavery was the doom of both. (3) ITe who forced a woman could not 
marry her. (I) If a Christian married a Hebrew, both were banished to 
different places. (5) The menus tie orders., public or devotional penitents, 
virgins voilod and vowed, were naturally excluded from this sacrament; so 
also were kindred to the sixth degree. 

A married couple could at any time separate by mutual agreement; but 
thoy could not return to each othor, much less remarry. It was only in 
case of adultery, or when the husband committed the most abominable of sins, 
or when lie wished his wifo to commit adultery, that the vinculum matrimonii 
was declared i’orover dissolved, and she was at liberty to marry another man. 
Aduliory was reputed so enormous a crime among tho Visigoths, that the 
person who committed it became tho slave of the injured partner. If a 
n iv. —vor., x i) 
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husband caught his wife injlayrunte delicto, he could, with perfect impunity, 
destroy both her and her pa nun our — a permission of which a modern Span¬ 
iard would not be alow to avail himself. When the actual guilt was not 
witnessed, every means, nob excepting tortures, wore used to arrive at its 
knowledge. 


HARDSHIPS OB’ 'ITTE JF/\VS 

Under the Goths, Spain was no more exempt from heresies than she luvd 
been under the Romans. The first is that of Nestorius, respecting the mys¬ 
terious union of the divine and human natures in Christ; but it was speedily 
repressed. The Mamchmans and Priscilliaiiists wore not more successful*; 
both Arums and Catholics united in banishing thorn : extirpation was 
reserved for later times. After the accession of Itoeared, when the Catholic 
religion became the only one in Spain, severe penalties wore decreed against 
all who presumed to differ from the established faith. In the reign of Ohin- 
tella, and in a council held at Toledo (the sixth), n decree was made that 
thenceforth none but Catholics should be allowed to remain in the country ; 
and all succeeding kings were to swear Unit the .Tows, the only misbelievers 
remaining, should not be tolerated. 

By a subsequent law this odious intolerance was moro clearly and fatally 
defined. Under the penalty of confiscation of property and perpetual ban¬ 
ishment, it prohibited all men, of whatever condition, whether natives or 
resident foreigners, ever to call in question, either in public or private, the 
holy Catholic and apostolic faith, the evangolio institutions, tho definitions 
of the fathers, the decrees of tho church, whether amhmt er vet,mit, the 
sacraments, or anything whatever which that church hold as holy. After 
these decrees the poor Jews could expect little mercy ; they Imd never, 
indeed, enjoyed much security since tlio Roman domination. Nimhitl, Niso- 
nanuo, Cmntella, Omdasuinto, Reeosuinto, "Wamba, and Kryigius wore l he 
most eager rivals in the race of persecution. They decreed that the .lews 
should be baptised; that such as were baptised should not ho allowed to 
have Christian servants ; that they .should observe Hunter Sunday according 
to the Christian rite ; that they should respect tho matrimonial iinpodimon/s 
already noted; that they .should eat whatever Chr,stums ate h,“ 

receiro^ntn'fll^T UwU ' ? w ". Uw ; thU neither rroil nut 

thevILnld , h H r ho r e9 “iy l ook eo,ltl ' ai T the Christum religion ; 1,1,at 
be adnussible to m y civi1 Alices • that their evidence 

a±;i^SS»lfp^“WAa 

confessions of ??? BUSinoum8 ’ ^umoHnive 

In these confessionsXevI n! to1 '™’ w ' ro fl ' lll,Ui(l r <* tlum. 

public manner, 7,? ( \ J 0 S' v oftr, m tho most solemn and 


public manner by the 7,™ to swear, m the most solemn and 

utterly abhorredfand from fcheS^S 11 '^ 10 Nam ° ,Uld 4 lfcrlbuU,,, » L1 " a 
monies, customs, and 8oloin»»hi fl « atl . , ' ho . riL(!H ‘ 
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church, and slum even the most distant form of intercourse with Jews. 
This oppressed nation was, in the sequel, righteously revenged. Who can 
bliimo the roiuliuoss with which they received the Mohammedans, and the 
zeal with which they endeavoured to overthrow the most accursed govern¬ 
ment that ever existed in Europe .o 

Commenting on the overthrow of the Gothic race in Spain by “a handful of 
marauders from Africa,” Burke J declares that the Goth was vanquished because 
ho deserved to he vanquished. He had neglected his opportunities, had failed 
to take advantage of his surroundings. Ho had developed no high and abiding 
civilisation—neither industry, nor commerce, nor the lino arts. Itc was not the 
author of the form of architecture that bears his name, nor did the "Visigoth leave 
any actual remains whatever to compare with Ihc ruins of Roman civilisation 
that still oxiat in Spain. More than all this, tho Visigothic kingdom had no 
national language, and this Loot alone would perhaps have denied it perpetuity, 
ovon had there boon no other inherent sources of decay. 11 
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•«Thay come I they como I I sea the groaning land 
White with the turbans of each Aral) horde: 

Swart Zara joins her misbelieving band, 

Allah and hi alioinet their battle word, 

The choice they yield, the Koran or the sword. 

See how the Christians rush to arms amain) 

In yonder shout the voice of conflict roar'd; 

The shadowy hosts mo closing im tlio jMii. 

Now God mul Saint Jago strike for Lira geed omwo 0 / iSjmhi l 

“By heaven, tlio Moors prevail I the Chriailaus yicid I 
Tlioir ccveaui lender gives luv flight the sign 1 
Tlieii sccptwl craven mounts to quit the field — 

‘ fs not yon steed (Mdu ? * Yes, *ti« mine ! 

But nevor was she turn’d fiom battle line.’ 

Co 5 wiwm the rceienut o’er atock tvnd nUmo 1 — 

1 Curses pursue the bIwyo, end wrath divine J 
Bivens engulf lma! ’ — 1 llnah ! ’ in ahiidclrrlng tone 
The prelate said; • Jtnsh princo, yon vieion’d form ’a llilmt own.* 

“Juat then a torrent moss'd the llier’s counts ; 

The dmigoious ford the kingly HlMiu’jw tried, 

But the deep eddies wholm’cl both man anil horse, 

Swept like benighted peasant tlfiwn thn llrto.” 

— Scott, 77ic I Aston <>] Don Itodcrtc. 


The young’ Ai’ab power was at tlio door ol Spain boforo tlio dojfoiiomto 
Goths were half awake to their clangor. They had hardly sliulcon oil' their 
slumbers "before they were prisoners or fugitives from tlio house tJioy had 
ruled for aim oat exactly three centuries. Rodcrie and his nixLy thousand 
men fought madly for three days at Xcrcs Jiour the junction of tlio Guada- 
krto and Guadalquivir, hut when the leave Icing' himself Inst oonriipjo and 
fled — if indeed he fled—’tlie whole race took panic with him. Tho end of 
Roderio is lost in a tangle of fable and tradition. .Scott has embalmed Ibo 
legend as quoted above, and Southey in ins poem, 'l T fo Last af the Goths^ 
has built hun a splendid mausoleum ; but all that history can say is that bis 
crown ami sceptre were found on the bank of tho strewn and that his king¬ 
dom was as completely disembodied as its empty emblems. And now, as 
Humet says, “The purely Gothic ole in out in Spain was withered up ns if 
hy lire.” 
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Xlie story of the Moslem conquest 1ms been already told in the fifth 
chapter of the history d the Arabs, in the eighth volume of this work. To 
that the reader is referred for the details of the invasion. The original 
Spanish people who had been regarded by the Goths as an inferior raoe 
unworthy of marriage, though the restriction was withdrawn shortly before 
the Moslems came, and the Jews, treated by the Goths as a cursed pest whom 
it was a virtue to torment — both welcomed the new-comers. They were 
rewurdod with a gontlonoss of tolerance and a growth of intellectuality and 
commerce that load one to 

question if the Arab clominn- —- 

tion of Europe would have ff g(l n . u 

been indeed the horror it is a Wm \l \ \iv\\ \ 


usually imaginod ; and if the 
repulso Ghaiics Martel gave 
the Saracens at Tours in 732 
were really tho boil oil t to civ¬ 
ilisation that wo are wont Lo 
imagine it. 

Tho chaptor on Arab civili¬ 
sation in tho eighth volume 
argues that tho Arabians gave 
to Spain a glory and a culture 
of the most brilliant typo, ex¬ 
tending from tho restoration 
of Greek letters to the awak¬ 
ening of modern science and 
commerce of tho most splendid 
sort. When at length they 
wero cast out of Spain, the 
reaction against them was it¬ 
self tho off orb of an intolerant, 



tyrannous, and blood-thirsty A Mohammedan Chief 

religious system, which ovon 

in its triumph at the time of Ferdinand and Isabella distinguished itself by 
llie greatest blot on human civilisation, tho Inquisition, and b} 7 cruelties that 
spread zealously round tho world to the enslavement and torture, often the 
annihilation of remote and innocent races. 


It would bo so easy to adduce evidence that tho Christian powers have 
done more harm to civilisation than the Moslem, that jmrhaps it would be 
wiser to omit bigoted self-gmtulations on the failure of Arab ambitions in 
Europe, and be content with an impartial and lion-dogmatic recital of a con¬ 
flict in which Europeans and Africans fought with a oommon greed of power 
and masked primeval instincts under tho names of religion and patriotism. 
The aims of both were checked as much by internal dissensions and treach¬ 
eries as by any united opposition, and in neither Christian nor Arab politics 
is there much food for pride in humanity. Leaving the reader to find in 
tho previously mentioned history of the Arabs tho account of Moslem rule, 
misrule, and feud in the regions they conquered, we may turn lo the equally 
sordid and selfish, and at times equally lofty and heroic story of the Chris¬ 
tians, who found refuge in rocky fastnesses and there grew slowly and pain¬ 
fully to a new life and a largo hope. 

They had much to complain of from Arab cruelty to those who would not 
accept the alternatives of 41 Koran or tribute,” but war was especially brutal 
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ia the Middle Age, and the Christians did not fail to reveugo thoir mal¬ 
treated women and children on the non-combatants of the other aide. The 
pity one instinctively feels at the sufferings of the Christians is somowhnt 
stifled on realising that the same sufferings had been or would speedily bn 
visited on the Mohammedans or on other Christians at the first opportunity. 
The examples of clemency which are now the commonplaces, the demands 
of warfare, were at that time so rare and amazing that they might almost he 
said to be always due to the eccentricity of the conqueror. But to lake up 
the story of the Christian Reoonquista * 

ltoderic was miscalled “the last of the Goths,” for there wore two Gothic 
rulers to succeed him. In the southeast Theodomir mado peace with the 
Arabs; reigned as a vassal; and was succeeded in 743 by the Gothic Alalia- 
gild, whose realm was absorbed bj r Abel ar-Halinum in 735. In tho northwest 
was Pelayo, who made a great name on small capital.« 


THE ASTU1UAS ANl) LEON UNDER PELAYO (718 A.D.) 

The more zealous or more independent Christians, who, after the triumphs 
of Tank and Musa, were dissatisfied with tlio submission of Thooduimr, 
gradually forsook their habitations in the south to seek a more secure asylum 
amidst the northern mountains of their country. They know that in the 
same hills the sacred fire of liberty had been preserved, in delianeu of Cartha¬ 
ginian, or Roman, or Goth ; and they felt that to thorn was now confided the 
duty of reviving its expiring embers. 

At first, indeed, the number which resorted to those solitudes was few 
and actuated by the more hope of individual safety : hulas the Mohammedan 

excesses became more frequent and intolerable ; as neither prompt submis¬ 
sion, nor the solemnity of treaties could guarantee the unhappy natives from 
plunder,! persecution, and destruction; and, oousoquonlly, as Urn number 
of refugees increased, the possibility of a combined defence on a larger scale, 
and even of laying the foundation of an infant state, was eagerly indulged, 
t he care of the sacred relics, which, on the reduction of Toledo, were mire- 
nuiy conveyed to these mountain fastnesses, the presence not only of mobiles 
b« of aables deluded from the Mood of the Wud ffllS 

SSSMS “'''tod these refugees m ml indissoluble bond. ISM, (toy 
c ulddo nothing Without a head: thoy proceeded to olocl one; and Llitti'i- 

zz°XX yi n p ? 7 °’ ° r 

dasuinto 3 ’ d k ° f C ltabna> belon gmgto the royal house of (Jin* 

AUofiFoi'The^anslAyc^sw^o/'th^swo^ kilfed Slf' 180 « "Tho lorrthl., 

hon.es and dwelling*, and no tiealy couW bo mJdo Sv h hfm >' WU ph' 8 h 1 R , l V Hll T' lU ' 

1 ho archbwhon RodrigootlrAWH n wm-an vinur nfii'I i ? , Christian liintminiiH oquni 111Iw. 
“Chilrtusnaiedashed on thedesolation nf Spain Limn own lUlmod, 
inen massacred, the women reserved for gwaSrintofOTLmm ’> h ff r f ' UI 1,11,,UUo S «»0 old 
in Spain was burned or dc.Troycd ” , that “the national siihui 0 U> ? 118 lhil1 “ ()V,u '> r cnUuuUvil 
what t ie bishop* could save in the As tunas”, that f< tlm nS rwi l ;& WW UXW ’M 

tonne,nmmcdmtely, wei 0 deluded into a sime ider " ■ t‘Si!2,' V "n t0 ° t( > b<) 

S2£&Sk * 1 *" e,c B “" 110 -«-» 

-nopi,™ot kl „ B 

tain, a petty mountain prince, and the legends of iS v™?!! 1 “"doubt was but a robber ohlof- 
ously spurious manufacture; bul pHWeds ^m nr0 ,°. f lftt01 daloaucl of obvU 

founder of the Spanish monarchy. hla 010w “- ^ 
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At the Lime this unequivocal demonstration of defiance was made by the 
Christiana, Al-lfaur, the Mohammedan governor, was in Gaul; but one of 
his gonorals, Al-lvhaiuan, accompanied, as we are informed, by the renegade 
arch bishop Oppas, and obedient to his orders, assembled a considerable force, 
and lmstoned into the Asturias, to crush the rising insurrection, Arriving at 
the foot of the Asturian mountains without obstacle, the Arabian general did 
not hesitate to plunge into the dofilos : passing along the valley of Congas de 
On is lie camo to the foot of Mount Auseva, near the river Sella. On the 
heights of Covadonga, and in the cavern of St. Mary, the small hut resolute 
band of Pelayo was concealed, waiting for the attack. Loath to rim the risk 
of one where the advantage of position was so much in favour of the Chris¬ 
tians, AL-Kliomon is said to have despatched Oppas to Pelayo, representing 
to that pj'inco tho inutility of resistance, and the advantage of instant sub¬ 
mission. The refusal of the Asturian, who woll knew his position, and what 
stout hearts ho commanded, was followed by the ascent of the Arabs up the 
steep acclivity. Hut to their consternation huge rocks and stones came 
thundering down on their dense ranks, by which they were precipitated into 
the narrow valley holow. Tho destruction did not end here : it met those 
who attempted to ascend the opposite acclivity. Thousands were crushed 
beneath tho vast fragments ; and tho rest would speedily have shared the 
same fate, had they not precipitately fled by the way they had advanced. 
Tho confusion attending this retrograde movement was turned to good 
account by the Christians, who now issued from their hiding-places, and 
inflicted a terrific loss on the fugitives. The extent of that loss we should 
vainly attempt to estimate ; but that it was great may be learned from the 
very admission of the vanquished.A 

Tho brilliance of Polayo’s success naturally inspired the old chroniclers 
to n belief in divine interposition, and the account of this battle by Sebastian 
of Salamanca is too vivid an example of history, as it was written by tho 
churchmen, to be omitted.* 


afillANTlAfcrtS ACCOUNT OJP TUK IIATTI/E OP COVADONGA (718 A.D.) 

And when Pelayo know the approach of the Arabs, ho betook himself 
to u oiivo, which I* called the cave of Santa Maria, and immediately posted 
his army around it. And Oppas, the bishop, approaching him, thus said : 
“ Brother, thou art not ignorant how, when all Spain was under the rule of 
the Gotha, and when all her armies were joined together, she was unable to 
cope with tho Ismaililos: how much less will bo thy power to defend thy¬ 
self here in such u strait ? Now listen to my advice: relinquish all thoughts 
of resistance; that, being in peaco with the Arabs, thou rnayst enjoy much 
prosperity, and preserve whatever thou didst or clost possess.” And Pelayo 
replied, « J will neither liavo the Arabs for friends, nor will I submit to their 
dominion. Thou dost not perceive that tho church of God is like unto the 
moon; now it doorcases, and now it regains its former magnitude. And we 
trust in God’s mercy that from this very hill which thou beholdest, salvation 
may arise for Spain, and tho Gothic army be renewed ; so that in us may be 
fulfilled the saying of the prophet, ‘ I will visit their iniquities with si rod, and 
their sins with sLripea; but my pity will I not withdraw from them.’ Where¬ 
fore, though we have undorgono a righteous judgment, we yot believe that there 
will descend grace from on high for the restoration of our church, our nation, 
and kingdom. We fear not; we utterly despise this multitude of pagans.” 
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Then the wicked bishop returned to the enemy, and said: “Hasten and 
fleht; for by the sword only shall ye have peace with this man. _ Imme¬ 
diately they handle their weapons, and begin the battlo: the engines are 
raised, the missiles fitted to the sling; the swords shine, the spears glitter, 
and the arrows are sent forth. But the weapons of the Lord woro not want¬ 
ing. for as the stones were shot from the slings and engines, and reached 
the temple of Holy Mary, ever a virgin, they were miraculously driven back 
on those who sont them, and killed a multitude of the Ohaldoans. And as 
the Lord doth not number the spears, hut giveth the victory to whom ho 
pleasetli, so when the faithful left the cave to join in the battle, the Chal¬ 
deans forthwith lied, being divided into two bodies, And Bishop Oppns 
was soon taken, and Al-Khaman slain *, in the same place were also slain 
124,000 of the Chaldeans. Sixty-three thousand who remained alive ascended 
the top of Mount Auseva, and hastily descended by a precipice, which is 
usually called Amosa, to the territory of the Liebanians. But neither did 
these escape the Lord’s vengeance; for when they reached Uio banka of the 
Deva, near a heritage called Casegndia, that part of the lull which overhung 
the river suddenly gave way,— manifestly through God’s judgment, — forced 
the sixty-three thousand Chaldeans into the river, and covered them all. 
So that, even at this day, when the channel is swollen by the winter torrents, 
and the banks are overflown, vestiges of arms and human bones arc clearly 
to be seen. Do not esteem this a vain or false miracle, but romombor that 
He who thus covered the Arabs, the persecutors of God’s church, with such 
a vast mountain heap, is the same who plunged the Egyptians into the Rod 
Sea while pursuing Israel./ 

Sebastian further adds that 375,000 Moors took refugo in Franco from 
the divine vengeance. His generosity with his numerals equals his liberality 
with miracles, but is more confusing. The result of the battle, howovor, was 
most definite. Al-Khaman and his colleague Suleiman wore both killed." 

Oppos, too, is said to have been taken prisoner, and justly put to douth for 
his treachery. This was splendid success; but it was almost equalled by the 
defeat of Manuza. This chief, who was then governor of u northern city, 
hearing of the disastrous defeat of his countrymen, and approhonsivo that 
the enemy would soon be upon him, ordered Ins troops to rotrouL; but ho was 
overtaken, defeated, and slain by the Asturian hero. These memoriihlo events 
fixed the destiny of the infant kingdom; they woro the first of a succession 
of triumphs which, though sometimes tardy, and often neutralised by acci¬ 
dent, ended in the final expulsion of the invaders from the peninsula. The 
Asturias were now loft in the undisturbed possession of the Christians, nor 
were_ the Mohammedans for some years in any disposition to assail their 
formidable neighbours. 

The remainder of Pelayo’s reign is unknown: it was probably passed 
in peace. He died in 737, and was buried in the church of St. Eulalia, ut 
vaagaa de Onis. Of Favila, the son and successor ol Poluyo, nothing is 
known beyond his brief reign and tragical death. In 730, ho'was killed, by 
founded W * uulf ^ u S neRr the church of the Holy Cross, which ho lmd 


ALFONSO THIS CATHOLIC (780-767 A.D.) 

RVP the Ca , tlloliG ’ a son-in-law of Polayo, descended, wo 

AstiS/f!!? Leil , vl i | l1 ^’next prince on whom the suffrages of the 
Asturians fells not that Favila left no children; but they were doubtless of 
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tender age, and therefore unfitted for bearing so heavy a burden as the 
duties of monarchy in times so critical. 1 Besides, among these rude moun¬ 
taineers, hereditary right seems to have been as much unknown as among 
their Gothic fathers; the crown, however, was always confined to the same 
family, and the election was generally sure to fall on the next prince iu suc¬ 
cession, provided he was not disqualified for the dignity either by age, or 
impotence of body or of mind. 

Though no record remains of Alfonso's battles with the Arabs, it is 
certain that ho must have been victor in several; for he made ample addi¬ 
tions io his territories. Lugo, Orange, and Tuy, in Galicia; Braga, Oporto, 
Viseu, and Chaves, in Lusitania; Leon, Astorga, Simancas, Zamora, Sala¬ 
manca, and Ledesma, in the kingdom of Leon; Avila, Sepulveda, Segovia, 
Osma, Corunna del Condo, Lara, and Saldana, in Castile — these, and many 
other places of loss note, wore reduced by him. It appears, however, that he 
acted with cruelty towards the Mohammedan inhabitants, whom he exter¬ 
minated to make room for his Christian colonists. 2 Biscay, too, and Navarre, 
obeyed Alfonso ; so that his kingdom extended from the western shores of 
Galicia into Aragon, and from the Cantabrian Sea to the southern boundary 
of the Tiorra do Campos j that is, over about one-fourth of all Spain. To 
account for the rapidity and oxtent of these conquests—conquests, however, 
which for the most part wore frequently lost and regained in succeeding 
wars,—the reader has only to remember the civil dissensions of Mohammedan 
Spain some years prior to the accession of the caliph Abel ar-Rohman. 

But Alfonso was not merely a conqueror: the colonies which lie estab¬ 
lished, the towns which ho founded or restored, the churches which he built 
or repaired, arc justly adduced as signal monuments of his patriotism and 
religious zeal. Hence the appellation of “ Catholic ” — an appellation which 
continues at the present day. Ilis ond happened in 757.^ _ 

In the chronicle of Alfonso the reign of the first Alfonso is treated with 
great reverence and his death thus described : 

“ In the nineteenth year of tho reign of Alfonso the Catholic, of the era 
701, of the Incarnation of our Lord 753, of the empire of Constantine 16, 
and of tho Alambes since Muhammed was their Icing, 132, it befel that King 
Alfonso, having populated such places as lie saw he could maintain, and 
laboured over to serve God as far as m him lay, and to maintain Ins kingdom 
in peace and justice, fell sielc and died, and rendered his soul to God, and at 
tho hour of Ins death voices wore heard in the air singing, 4 1 he righteous 
perisheth and no man layoth it to heart, and merciful men are taken away, 
none considering that the righteous is taken away from the evil to come. He 
shall enter into peace.' fi And King Alfonso was buried with great pomp in 
tho town of Cangas with bis wife Doha Hermesinda, m the church oi banta 
Maria of that town.” k 


i Marfaim'says, that AUoas o inherited in virtue o£ Polayo's will This is 
tion 3 bo common in this writer, without tho shadow of a foundation, 
assertion that lie inherited in right of hia wife, Hermesmda.though . 
doubtless liayo Bomo weight with the electors. Ilis best claim was, that in tempo & g 
ct WUtnani regum, princeps mihtiai /««,” according to Sebastian,; rfnitntum inter- 

[2 “Dunham, * quoting Sobtutlnn of Salamanca/ ornies -drafted ** £ 511 ” room 

agy- niaddlv. ‘Such an exteiminntion of the Mohammedan Inhabitants to »orooni 
for liia Christian colonists was a hist retribution on tlio heads of the followers of g y 
faith.' A strange nineteenth century Christian gloss 1. If such things can bo written n 1832, it 
is hardly surprising that tho ictrlbutlvc justice practised In the mountains ahoul lav 

-'Not a staglo Ltortan of Spgj. 

from 13 1 shop Sebastian/to Masdeut and Ortiz,whas ventured to express hia disbelief in 


miracle. ”] 
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ALFONSO THE CHASTE AND BEEN Alt DO l)liL CAK1MO 


Fruela I (757-768) Alfonso’s son, made Oviedo his capital. To strengthen 
his position, endangered by the civil distractions of his reign, ho obtained 
his recognition as king of the Asturias and Oviedo from the caliph of Cordova 
in exchange for an annual tribute. He was very pious, but killed his own 
brother, and his difficulties were ended only by his assassination, hour 
usurpers, Aiuelio, Silo, Mauregato, and Bornnido T, followed one another on 
his throne and continued to pay the tribute to Cordova, coupled, the legend 
says, with the yearly present of one hundred virgins. Alfonso 11, culled the 
Chaste, is credited with putting an end to this humiliating relation to Cor¬ 
dova. He was the son of Fruela I and began his reign in 701 by vigorously 
repulsing a Moorish invasion. He added to Iho kingdom on the southern 
frontier, but his relations with Charlemagne constitute the chief interest of 
liis reign. Ue is said to have offered to make the Frankish monarch his 
heir, in return for the latter’s assistance against tlio Moors, and Louis le 
Debonnaire, Charlemagne’s son, twice led an army inlo Spain, which con¬ 
quered the “Spanish Mark.” But Alfonso’s promise to Charlemagne was 
disapproved by the nobles; whereupon (so the Spanish writers affirm), a 
quarrel ensued between the Franks and iho Spaniards '>[ Oviedo. With 
tins quarrel they connect the great battle of Roneesvallon, whom Charle¬ 
magne s forces under his nephew Roland woro defeated ami Roland was 
slain. But this battle is assigned by Arab writers to 778 A.D., thirteen yours 
before the accession of Alfonso.« 


v\f uiun 


A°t\mfiatandmg the importance which Spanish tradition aserihes to 
battle modem criticism 1ms dared to reduce it to “the simple happening of a. 
mountain ambuscade ; the accounts of slaughter and Iho deeds of daring 
accomplished by Roland and Bernardo del G'arpio being placed in the category 

? ™ e .IT ?' i T° rtheleS8 Hmne > ** criticism is here referred^ to, 
behoves that at least one important historical fact limy be inferred wi!h 
some assurance from the legends; namely, that the Spaniard Z nTo 
an —tion of races 4ad now, J' tlio ftS time in\l ei i ory 
ll P T P ng «°- bh , 6 nftUona % of soil, as apart lio.n that of I'nhh nr 

astc^ Hume fco 1 P ormiL of 11 coalition against a foreigner 

assucti Hu ue cites the fact that when Alfonso U in the vmr 70*7 ' . 

repelled the Norse invaders 1 who hi, ™ ?? T f oUlor Ho 

victories over the Saracens are nn+ ' Hie Moslem coast. Hits allegod 
son OidofSo I suceeedeS Ho h . istorill,ls ' *" «r*oTii H 
at the same place credited to his father I!,., ° tlb ^ av !-'° £ l,Qalj victory 
tionally aided the P UT ? T llL , lI ° «i»nU»..- 

off the hungry Norse pirates and wnq 5-r 1 , hut also drove 

When he died in 866 lie left the T™ 8 “ f ciLi(IH hi«I euulUm. 

of Biscay to his eldest son. region from Salamanca to the Buy 

fol a timtstavrfhirnative vSRr^byT a 'r’n™? ^drivun from U,o llu-om, 
mST- 8 ’ t ; i0a e h PUdfioatoiy^X “ e i h, ,r 0lt UKUillHl ' llis 

ondM m the eventual 1 0S8 o£ tluft Llm to Sp“ fJ ‘° reboIIlo,,B o£ «»vm 
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But Alfonso's victories over tho Mohammedans almost atoned for liis 
imprudent policy with regard to Navarro —if, indeed, that policy was not 
tho compulsory result of circumstances. Ilo removed the boundary of his 
dominions from tho Douro to the Guadiaim, ancl the territories thus acquired 
wore possessed l»y liis successors above u century, until tho time of the great 
AlnuuiHor. h'rom 870 to 5)01, his contests with tho enemy-—whether with 
the wickedness of the Icings of Oordova 
or their rebellious vassals, who aimed 
at independence - - were one ooiilinuod 
suriuH of Hiiceesses. Uia Inst exploit at 
this period was tint destruction, in tlio 
battle nf Zamora, of a formidable army, led 
by tho rebel Kalib of Toledo, whose ally, 

Alml-Knssim, fell on the held. 

Hut this great prineo, if glorious in his 
oontesls with the natural enemy, was un¬ 
able to con loud willt his rebellious barons, 
handed by his still more rebellious son 
(bireia. Al the prospect of a eivii war, 
the king no longer wished to uphold his 
rights. Having convoked an assembly 
at Hordes, in the Asturias, in 5)10, ho 
solemnly renounced the crown in favour 
of Don'Garoiti, who passed at once from 
a prison to a throne. To in's second son, 

Ordofio, 1m granted the government of 
Galicia ; mid another, 1'Tuolu, he ponJirinod 
in that of Oviedo. These concessions mohammkdah Hwoiui and Siiibld 
wore, doubtless, oxtorted from him — a 

fuel that does not speak much for tho firmness of his domestic administration; 
he appears, like many oil)or princes of his country, to have boon great chiefly 
in the Held of battle. 

Alfonso ilid not long survive his abdication. Having paid a visit to the 
shrino of (Santiago in Galicia, on his return to Astorga he solicited permission 
and adequate forces from his son to make u final irruption into the Moham¬ 
medan territories. Both wore granted ; and in laying waste tho possessions 
of the enemy, lie lmd tho consolation of reflecting that he had done great 
service to tho church, and left another signal remembrance of his valour 
before his departure. He died at Zamora, at tho close of the year 010; 
leaving behind him tho ropulaLion of one of I lie most valiant, magnanimous, 
nml pious sovereigns that Spain over produced. 


ALFONSO'S SUOOiiSSOKH 

Of Garcia, tho successor of Alfonso ITT, little moi’o is known than that 
lie transferred the seat of sovereignty from Oviedo to Leon ; made a suc¬ 
cessful irruption into the territories of the misbelievers; and died in 914. 
Tho nobles and bishops of tho kingdom —honcoforth called the kingdom of 
Ivoon-—having mot, according to custom, for tho purpose of nominating 
a successor, placed the royal orown on the head of Ordono, brother of the 
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i i r onion a II under the reigns both of his fuLher mul 

brother 1 had distinguished himself against the Mohammedans; and ho 
resolved that no o5e should say Ids head was weakened by a crown. 
In 91? he advanced towards the Guadiana, stormed the town of Alluuigu, 
which is above Jterida, put the garrison to the sword, iii'«K-le 
children captives, and gamed abundant spoil. With the wealth thus 
acquired he founded the magnificent cathedral of Leon. In a subsequent 
expedition he ruined Talavera, and defeated a Mohammedan army near its 
walls. Indignant at these disasters, Abd ar-jRahman III iiSSOlublod a powerful 
army! not only from all parts of Mohammedan Spain, buti from Ainoii j but 
this immense host was also defeated, undor the walls of ban J odro do Cxor- 
maz , i n a subsequent battle, however, whioh appears to have boon J ought 
the same year in Galicia, victory declared for neither party. Nearly throe 
years afterwards (in 921), Ordoiio was entirely defeated in tho buttle of 

. ’ ■ ' ’ the king of Navarro. 

into Andalusia, which 
__’s journey of Cordova. 

Soon after his return to Leon, the king committed a rigorous hut treacherous 
act of justice. Four counts of Castile, whom he suspected of disnJToottoiq 
were put to death. Ordono died in 923, iminodiatoly after his lluril 
marriage with a princess of Navarre. 

Fruela II, brotlier of Ordoiio, was elected in proforonoo to tho ohildron 
of the deceased king. Alfonso IV, who succeeded in 025, in preference 
to the sons of Fruela II, is represented as a prince more addicted to piety 
than to ambition. In the sixth year of his reign, ho renounced the vanities 
of the world, resigned the sceptre into the hands of his brother Ramiro, and 
retired into the monastery of Saliagim. The following year, howovor, lie 
forsook his cell, and, with a considerable force, hastened to Leon to icelaim 
the throne. His brotlier compelled him to surrender, and again consigned 
him to his monastery, with three princes (the sons of Fruela II) Ida eoimsoL 
lors. In accordance with the laws of the Visigoths, the punishment of death 
was commuted to all four by tho lo;,s of their oyos. Alfonso survived bin 
misfortune about two years and a half. 

Ramiro II, who ascended the tlmono in 930, is chioily distinguished for 
his wars with the misbelievers. He gained a considerable advantage over 
Abd ar-Rahmati III at Simancas. Like most of his predecessors, Ramiro had 
also to struggle with internal discord. Tho dependent count of Castile, 
1'email Gonsalez, nnd one Diego Nunez, a count also in the same province, 
for reasons with which history (however communicative romance may lie) 
does not acquaint us, levolted against him. The Icing mavohed against them, 
seized their persons, and confined them in two separate fortresses. His 
displeasure was not of long duration : he suffered the counts to rcsmno their 
offices on their taking the usual oaths of obedience ; and lio even married 
his eldest son, Ordono, to Hrraca, daughter of Feruan Gonsaloz. To that 
son, on the vigil of the Epiphany, in the year 950, lie resigned the crown : 
Ins growing illness convinced him that he had not long to live ; ho therefore 
retirenient ^ emtentljd S aid) > anf l passed his few remaining days in religious 

Ordono III had scarcely ascended the throne boforo ho was troubled by 

T P T Ct * ° f , his c yQUngCr brotllor ’ 1)011 Saudio. Thai prince, 
wishing to share the sweets of power, modestly requested that tho govern’ 

\ -T ? tW0 P r( 7To S 1TUghb , bQ G01lflded Lo Wmj and on tlio refusal 
of the king, he persuaded Garcia of Navarre and the count of Castile to 
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espouse Ilia intorcsts. Tlmi Fenian Gtmaaloz, Urn fathor-indaw of the right¬ 
ful sovereign, whoso for foiled life had i)eon spared by the generosity of that 
sovereign’!* father, should thus eon spire against Ordono, proves the infamy 
of his character j noiLhor gratitude nor oaths luid any influence over this 
unprincipled governor. lint on this occasion treason and perjury met with 
dcsorved failure: Sanolio and tho count, at tho head of the Castilians and 
Navarrose, in'vain invaded the territories of Leon; they found Ordono so 
well prepared to receive thorn that they retreated without risking a single 
battle. Incensed uL this conduct of bis vassal, the king repudiated his wife 
Urracn, and immediately married Elvira, a lady connected with the chief 
families of Loon. Fenian Gonaaloz was now compelled to bow the knee 
boforo him. With otjuul success lie triumphed over tho Galicians, who 
rebelled, he died in 965. 

Sancho I, surmimod from ins corpulency tho Fat, now arrived at the 
summit of his ambition. But by the retributive justice of heaven he was 
doomed to boar, and in a still heavier dogrec, the burden of anxiety which 
ho had laid on his brother and predecessor. Aided by the restless count of 
Castile, whoso daughter, the divorced Urraoa, he had married, Ordono, son 
of Alfonso IV, aspired to tho throne. Despairing of success by open arms, 
tho two rebels artfully soduced tho troops of iSancho from their allegiance, 
mid persuaded them to join the intruder. This unexpected event deprived 
tho king of the moans of resistance, compelled him to flee secretly for his 
life, and raised Ordono IV to a lire carious dignity. The exiled Sancho sought 
the aid of his nmtornnl utielo, tho king of Navarro. ’ But instead of an 
army to regain his rightful possessions, ho received the consoling admoni¬ 
tion that ho ought to submit with patience to the dispensations of heaven ; 
and Unit if lie could not regain his kingdom, ho might at least rid himself 
of his excessive oorpulonoy, with which he appears to have been seriously 
inconvenienced. As no Christian leech could bo found skilful enough to 
effect tho change, mid as the physicians of Cordova wore renowned over all 
Europo, he wrote to Abd ur-Ihilmmn ID for permission to visit that capital. 
It was readily granted : Sanolio was courteously received and magnificently 
onlorlained by tho caliph ; by the juice of certain herbs in a short time lie 
was effectually rid of his oumbrous muss of flesh, and restored to his former 
lightness and agility. 1 

But thin was not tho only advantage which Sanolio derived from his resi¬ 
dence in tho court of the caliph. Ho so won tho favour of Abd ar-Enhinan 
and the Moslem chiefs that they wished to restore him. At the head of his 
now allies tho king returned to Leon, and was everywhere received with 
open arms. The tyranny of tho intruder hud lendered him obnoxious; his 
cowardice made him contemptible to the people. In utter hopelessness of 
aid from any of his former subjects, he retired into the Mohammedan terri¬ 
tories, whore bo ended his days in misory. Tho restored king did not long 
survive his good fortune. In an expedition against Gonsalo Sanchez, count 
of Galicia, who aspired to ronder that government independent of Leon, be 
was poisonod under tho mask of hospitality by that perfidious rebel, after a 
troubled reign of twelve years. , , .. 

As Hamiro III was only five years of ago on the death of Ins lather, fua 
education foil to tho care of Ills aunt, Dona Elvira, abbess of the convent of 
San Salvador, who also appears to have boen regent of tho kingdom. His 


1 Tio,si Aiumni hcvbam atiulerunl , ct cnwituilincm ajus abstu lent Mi « mi A* 
tinamlcvitalte aslutiam reductus, otc. - Sampiuo.* It Is a pity tho Mohammedan Mm did 
not ioiwo tho proscription bolimd tlwm. 
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minority offers little that is interesting, if wo except a predatory irruption 
of the Normans, m 968. As llamiro grew in years, the qualities which lie 
exhibited augured anything but good to his people. He became ho odious 
to the nation that the counts of Castile, Loon, and Calioia throw off tlioir 
allegiance to hint, and proclaimed in Composlclla Prince Bermuda, grandson 
of Fruela II. Ramiro immediately assembled an army, and marched against 
liis rival, whom he encountered near Montorroso in Galicia, in 982. The 
contest, though long and bloody, was indecisive ; so that both Icings, afraid 
of renewing it, retired to their respective courts — llamiro to Loon, and 
Bermuda to Santiago. The calamities arising from this civil strife were 
increased by the hostile inroads of Almansor, tho celebrated bajib of Uisliam 
II, who now began a career of unrivalled military splendour, and who was 
destined to prove the most formidable enemy the Christians had experienced 
since the time of Tarik and Musa. Fortunately, however, for the distracted 
state, Ramiro did not long survive his return to Leon : his death again con¬ 
solidated the regal power. 

In the reign of this prince (in 9T0) died tho famous Reman Gomnluy,, 
count of Castile, whose fruitless efforts after independence have boon already 
noticed. His fame arises not so much from the real as from the roman lie 
exploits with which the fertility of fiction Jian invostod him. 

As mention lias been frequently made of the counts of Castile, and im 
that government is about to form a conspicuous portion of Spanish history, 
the subject may be properly introduced here. 


ORIGIN 01/’ QASTILT1 

. which tlm writers of the eighth century usually 

termed Bardulm, and which, at thus period, stretched from tho Biscayan Soil 

D r,hfi 7 3 L ? Cl ° Se ° f iho same began in ho eellml (C 

?!!lr ( r b n? S fro T m tb(3 aumerous forts erected for tho defence of the 
country by Alfonso I. As the boundaries wore gradually removed towards 

SnK 0 ;* thC ViCt0V if s of the 01,hst,an., the s«uno\lcmo mimtim “ 

apphed to the new as well as to the former conquests, and tlm wlmlo I 

ent on" hhn VnTtlTT*' * “ 8llb ™ dhu ^ femora dopmuL 

at least six years, vu, % from 860 to 866 lV ° P °” (l tbo 

king of Leon, had Title reaso^ to ^ 82, i V5W ft ^knowlodgod 

since his reign was one of the mn<S° £ raiulate kunsolf on his elevation, 
distracted alike by domestic iCt ^ 1UvUoutvl 

w, and forced him to «k ^ iu the heaH 

th0 tWUl ««>«i u,« 

fal, from the defeat of AlmhC*mi “ «-voiiU 

sioned the death of that hero but v i, ^ e ^ 0£ d which not only imua- 

Cordova. Iu the di,ZC^d %t Ml of 

tl,r0ne ° f HlSham>llle Christi ™ 
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tlioir interests or inclinations dictated. In 1010, Alfonso was imprudent 
enough l.o oonfor ilio hand of his sister on Muhammad, king of Toledo — 
a prince who was subsequently raised to tho throne of Cordova, but was soon 
deposed and put to death by ITid in m. As the king of Leon grew in years, 
ho endeavoured to repair the disasters whioh had been occasioned by the hos¬ 
tile inroads of the Aruba : ho rebuilt and rep copied his capital, whither the 
seat of government was again transferred from Oviedo. His good intentions, 
however, were not n little thwarted by tho rebellion of Count Sancho Garces 
of Castile. In 1021, Don Sanolio died : his son, Don Garcia, a more child, 
succeeded him. With .Don Garcia ended the counts of Castile—which was 
thonoofovtli to bo governed by kings, aud to ronmin more than two cen¬ 
turies dissevered from Leon. Alfonso carried his arms into Portugal, nnd 
laid .siege to Visou, then hold by tho Mohammedans. He was mortally 
wounded by an arrow from tho ramparts. 


HANOI JO 1«L MAVOll 

Like his faihor, Bonnudo 111, though already married to the infanta of 
Castile, was at a tender age on his accession. Of this circumstance advan¬ 
tage was unworthily taken by Sancho el Mayor, king of Navarre, who, not 
satisfied with assuming tho sovereignty of Castile in right of his queen, Dona 
Mu ha JClvira, tho elder sister of tho queen of Leon, and daughter of Don 
Garcia, the last count of Castile, mado a hostile irruption into the states of 
his brolliur-in-luw. Having passed tho Pimiorgu, the western boundary of Cas¬ 
tile, ho conquered as much of Loon as lay between that rivor and the Cea. 
Peace was, however, mado on the condition that tho king of Leon should 
confer tho hand of his sister, Dona Sanoha, on Don Ferdinand, one of King 
Sanoho’s sons. Hut this peace appears to have been subsequently broken, 
doubtless through the ambition of the enterprising Navarrese; for, according 
to the OnmplulonamnP and Tolodanff annals, that king in 1084 possessed 
Aytorga, and indeed most of tlio country us far us Galicia. Yet wlmt need 
of conquost? Ah Bonnudo continued childless, tho wily monarch might 
safely cherish tho hope that tho crown of Loon would devolve on the brows 
of liis son in right of Bio infanta, his dunghior-in-law. 

On tho death of Sancho, in 1035, his ample statos were thus divided : to 
Garcia he left tho kingdom of Navarre, tho lordship of Biscay (which had 
boon hitherto annexed to Castile), and a part of Rioja 5 to Ferdinand he 
bequeathed the now kingdom of Castile, and tho conquests lie had made 
betwoen the Pisuerga and tho Oca; to Ramiro fell the states of Aragon, 
which had hitherto continued a staloship as much dependent on Navarre as 
Oaslilo on Iajoji; to another son, Gonsalo, lie loft Ilibagorza, with some 
forts in Aragon. This policy could not fail to bo followed by fatal results. 
Whilo Ramiro mado war on his brother of Navarre, Ferdinand I was sum¬ 
moned to tho defence of the conquests which lie held beyond the Pisuerga, 
and which Bermudo resolved again to incorporate with tho kingdom of Loon. 
Aided by some auxiliary troops under his brotlior Garcia, he encountered 
Bermudo on the banks of the Carrion. Tho battle, which was fought in 
1037, was sanguinary and long-continued; until the king of Leon impatiently 
spurred his horse into the midst of the hostile squadrons, and fel) mortally 
wounded by the thrust of a lance. 

With Bormudo III onded the male line of the house of Leon. This prince 
dcservod u better fate than tlmi of falling by hostile hands at the premature 
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age of nineteen. The zeal with which lie rebuilt churches and monasteries ; 
the valour which he exhibited against the Mohammedans of Portugal, from 
whom he took several fortresses; the firmness with which, oven at that early 
age, lie enforced the administration of justice; and his affability of disposition, 
rendered him deservedly dear to his people.A 


THE HISTOItY OIP CASTILE (1037-1100 A.D.) 

After this fateful battle on the Carrion, in which Bormudo Coll, Fovdi- 
nand, who had taken Berimulo’s sister to wife, seized upon the whole of 
Leon and its dependencies and united them with the rest of his dominions 
to form the kingdom of Castile. 

His solemn coronation at Loon ushered in a now epoch in the history of 
Christian Spain. To pacify the Lconeso, who wore profoundly aggrieved at 
the loss of their supremacy, he caused an assombly of tho estates to be ludd 
at Coyanza,and there confirmed all the civil and ecclesiastical privileges and 
liberties winch had come down to them from earlier times, and added others. 
At tiie same time he augmented the defonaivo armaments of Ins dominions, 
with the twofold object of repressing rebellion and making war upon Mm 
Saracens. 

His elder brother, Garcia, cast envious glances at the nourishing neighbour 
country, which rose steadily to greater heights of prosperity and power 
under Ferdinand’s wise governance. He was mortified that his hereditary 
kingdom of Navarro should bo ousted from the dominant position it had 
taken under In.s great father. He therefore laid snares in his brother's way 
and embarrassed his dominion by perpetual intrigues till at length a fratri¬ 
cidal war broke out between them. The hatred ho boro his brother led 
Garcia to conclude an alliance with the omir of Saragossa and Tudola. Hut 
16 battle of Atapuerca (1054), not far from Burgos, decided the struggle in 

routeHnrt S '? il1 by a «'« Nuvimvmi worn 

Fp^-di v o il 6 7 °, f ? h T ^ r ° onsh ttnxdionoH lulled or taken prisoners. 
Feidnund then added the district on the right hank of the IChm to his 

^ lGft thG rest 0f th0 Wngdom to the late king’s som 
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tion. In time of peace ho was to be soon devoutly kneeling at the altar and 
joining m the chants of the priests. War was likewise a religious act in his 
°i ye9 .' . , , lth tll ° aw(l ho t^sirod to maintain the honour of God amone 
tho infidels and win a heavenly crown for himself. Returning stricken with 
disease from one ol his campaigns, the pious king had himself carried into the 
church of St. Isidore, whero he laid aside the insignia of royalty, and, wrapped 
m the garment of a penitent, passed away in the arms of tho priests, ill 1065. 

At an assembly of the estates, held a few years before, he had made 
arrangements for tho succession and for the partition of his dominions. 
According to these, Castile passed to Sancho 
II, his first-born son; Leon and Asturias to 
Alfonso, his favourite; Galicia and tho newly 
conquered districts us far the Douro to 
Garcia, tho youngest. The cities of Zamora 
and Toro ho assigned to his two daughters, 

Urraca and Elvira, and conferred on them 
tho patronage of all abbeys in tho kingdom. 

Wo know from tho rouianco of The Cid — 
who in tho reigns of Ferdinand and his sons 
porfonned tlioso prodigies of valour which 
later generations colebrated in song — that 
shortly after his father’s death Sancho made 
Avar upon his brothers Avith the intontion of 
seizing their dominions for himself. 1 After 
several battles Alfonso and Garcia Avero 
stripped of their possessions and compelled 
to /Ice to Toledo and Seville. All the coun¬ 
try from the rango of the Pyrenees to tlio 
shores of tho west Atlantic Ocean, which 
Ferdinand had acquired jDartly by inheritance 
and partly by conquest, thus foil under tho 
sway of Ilia son Sanoho. Only the rocky 
stronghold of Zamora still owned allegiance 
to the princess Urraca, and afforded a safe 
rofuge to the adherents of the fugitive king 
Alfonso and other malcontents. 

Sancho resolved to conquer this city too, 
for fear it should become a centre and bul- ICnight op TirK 0nDER OF Sr . lAQ0 
warlc of rebellion; but avus treacherously 

murdered under its walls by the lance of a traitor knight, Yellido Dolfo by 
name. His army speedily dispersed; only a band of brave Castilians loyally 
kept guard over the king’s body and bore it to the abbey of San Salvador 
at Ofia, Avhero it was solemnly committed to the earth. On receiving the 
tidings of his brother’s murder, Alfonso fled secretly from Toledo, where 
he had been hospitably entertained, and took possession of San olio’s kingdom. 
Garcia, the younger brother, also came in haste, hoping to regain Galicia, 
the share his father had bequeathed him. But Alfonso, Avho avus no less 
ambiLious and unjust than tho murdered Sancho, had his brother perfidi¬ 
ously seized on his arrival, and kept him in captivity, loaded Avith fetters, 
for tho rest of his life. 

[* Previously to tills lio waged “tho war of the Three Stuichos,” so called from tlio fact that 
ho, Sancho of Castile, attacked his cousin Sancho of Navarro, who called In tlio aid of Sanoho of 
Aragon; and togethov the latter Sanches defeated the Castilian, in 1008.] 
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glory 

^Henceforward history follows the fortunes of the tw<) kingdoms of 
Ot stile and Aragon, which rose upon its rums. Side by wulo with thorn 
OattloniffloSed in the east, blest with culture and prosperity, but exor¬ 
cising no particular influence on the course of events; awl towards ^'oond 
of the century some knightly adventurers laid tho foundation of tho Icnift- 
tm ^of Portugal in the west, the northern part of winch Alfonso eon I omul 
first on his son-in-law, Raymond of Burgundy, and then on Count I■ lomy, 
husband of his natural daughter Theresa, ns a fief of the kingdom of Uint lu 
All these kingdoms turned, their arms against the disunited Molmmmod.iu 
world in the centre and south of the peninsula. When once he hud gumod 
secure possession of his kingdom, Alfonso, guided by tho judicious advice ol 
his sister Urrnca, who always retained great influence. oyer tho brolUor Him 
loved so clearly, endeavoured by tho excellence of his administration and 
legislation to efface the stains that had defiled his path to Die throne, lie 
took counsel with honourable and capablo men on aJfairs of slate, ho tluliv- 
ered the communes from the oppressions of royal officers and judges, abol¬ 
ished the burdensome turnpike toll which had been levied on all pilgrims 
who visited the famous shrine of Santiago do Composlella and had given 
occasion for many exactions and ahusos, and by tho disuse ol the Gothic 
liturgy established, in Christian Spain the Roman ami hierarchieal system ol 
church government, which had been striving to oxlcnd its sway over all the 
countries of Europe ever smee the time of Gregory VI. By Dm zeal of Dm 
Benedictines of Sahagun and the French clergy whom ho appointed to many 
important preferments in the Pyrenean peninsula, tho Spanish church was 
soon brought at all points under the supremacy of Romo. 

He then availed himself of dissensions which hail arisen amongst Moslem 
rulers to carry his arms into the heart of Die Moorish slates. A [lor Dm coii- 

-.. '■'-'-'I'* »•..’’ .— 1 . - r Christian 

however, 
coed- 



ing generations have ever borne in mind as a period of glory, justice, and 
general prosperity, Alfonso VI died in 1109 of a broken heart at Dm defeat 
of Ucles and Die loss of his only son. His daughter Urraoii, guotm of Loon 
and Castile, who governed Die country during her son’s minority, espoused 
Alfonso I, king of Aragon, as her second husband. But instead of 
strengthening the unity and power of Christian Spain, this alliance led 
to furious civil wavs which served to strengthen and prolong Moslem 
dominion. 


ORIGIN AND EARLIEST HISTORY OP TIIE KINGDOM OE ARAGON 

On the right bank of the river Noguera, which takes rise in Dm Phi do 
i * , a ’ the loftiest summit of tho Pyrenees, and Hows southward 

along the.frontier between the districts now known ns Catalonia and Ara¬ 
gon, to mingle its waters with the Segre, had lain from time immemorial Dm 
county ol Kibagona. The owners of this land, men of strong arm and 
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devout faith, strove with all their might to chock the warlike enterprise of 
the Moslem, who possessed a sure centre aucl stronghold in the governorship 
of Saragossa. 

Their family possessions wore broken up by repeated partitions, hut 
various members of the ancient stock were scattered over the whole country 
north of the Ebro and formed fresh alliances and made fresh acquisitions by 
marriage and inheritance. Thug the line of the counts of Aragon, who 
ruled the town of Jaca and the province of Sobrarbe, early entered into 
matrimonial alliances with the family of the counts of Ribagorzu. The 
royal house of Navarre was also connected by marriage with both families, 
and, on the extinction of tho male lino in both at the end of the tenth 
century and tho beginning of the eleventh, King Sancho, who was in a posi¬ 
tion to enforce the claims of kinship with tho sword, took possession of 
Aragon, Sobrarbe, and Ribagorza, and on his death bequeathed the province 
of Aragon, as has already been stated, to his natural son Ramiro (1035). 

The latter assumed the title of *' king of Aragon,” and endeavoured by 
fraud and force to gain a fitting extension to the territory of his kingdom. 
An attempt which ho nmdo to wrest Navarro from his elder brother Garcia 
was frustrated, but, on the other hand, after Gonsalo, the other brother, had 
been assassinated, he succeeded in gaining possession of his territories of 
Sobrarbe and Itibagorza, whotlier by popular election or otherwise cannot be 
certain. Ramiro also took the held against tho Saracens, but the power and 
personal abilities of the omirs of Saragossa (Mundliir ben Taliya and the 
Banu Ilud) prevontccl him from gaining any brilliant successes. At the 
same time ho continued to givo proof of bis piety by founding abbeys and 
giving gifts to the church in the spirit of tho counts beforo him. The abbey 
of San .Tuan do la Pena was the moat favoured sanctuary of all, and was 
richly endowed with lands and revenues, privileges and liberties by the lung 
and tho nobles of Aragon. Tho donation which tho king lmd sent to Pope 
Alexander XI when ho introduced tho Roman liturgy into Aragon was 
declared by Gregory VII to be a tribute duo to the apostolic see. 

Ramiro foil in battle against tho Saracens at tho siege of Gmdos (1063), 
and his son Sancho Ramirez, a young prinoo full of energy, courage, and 
adventurous spirit, ascended the throne. lie promptly turned his arms 
against the Moors. Having first wrested from them all the possessions they 
hold in tho mountainous districts of Aragon, Sobrarbe, and Ribngorza, 
lie came down upon the fertile plains watered by the Omoft, Gallego, and 
ollior tributaries of tho Ebro, and after a fierce engagement m which Ins 
ally. Count Ermongol of Urgol, lost his life (1065), took the important city 
of Barliastro which, though lost again a short time after, finally passed into 
the power of tho Aragonese, and provided them with a favourably situated 
base for subsequent conquests. Soon afterwards King Sancho III of Navarre, 
the son of Garcia, was murdered at Pohalen by a band of conspirators headed 
by liis ambitious brother Raymond and his sister Ermesenda (1076). As his 
children were not of age and tho Navarreso refused to acknowledge the 
fratricide as their sovereign, the two kings Alfonso VI of Castilo and Sancho 
Ramirez of Aragon marched into the neighbour kingdom, put Raymond to 
flight and divided the country between tliom; the country as far as the Ebro 
being united to Aragon, and Rioja, with Najera and Calahorra and the 
Basque provinces of Alava, Guipuzcoa, and Biscay falling to tho share of 
Alfonso VI of Castile and Leon. 

Sanoho thou undertook a war of revengo against the emir Ahmed Mukta- 
dir of Saragossa, who had given shelter to the fugitive regicide Raymond. 
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holds and severing the north of his dominions from tho south. In n war 
which lasted for several years and which was marked with every accompani¬ 
ment of horror, the brave king succeeded in subjugating a largo part of this 
district and waking a safe road to the very walls of Iluesca by a succession 
of skilfully planned fortifications. But he was not destined to witness the 
fall of the city ; lie received his death-wound in the siego from the onomy’s 
arrows (1094). His valiant son Pedro carried on with vigour and onorgy 
the work which his father had begun and urgently enjoined on him with his 
dying breath. 

The Moslems strained every nerve to save the bulwark of their dominion 
in northern Spain. The emir Ahmed Mostam led a great confederate army, 
which numbered not only Ahnoravids but Christian auxiliaries in its rank's, 
into the field against Aragon. But Pedro’s victory at Aleornz decided tho 
fate of Huesca. In tho very year (1096) in which woatorn Christendom 
was making ready to drive the infidels out of Jerusalem, Huesca and all the 
country north of the Ebro fell into the hands of tho Christiana of Spain. 
Henceforward the fall of Saragossa could onty bo a question of time, a ques¬ 
tion which would have been decided earlier than it was if a civil war had 
not broken out between Alfonso I of Aragon (Alfonso VII of Leon) who 
succeeded Pedro in 1104, and his wife Queen Urvaca of Castile.« 

Before taking up the story of the war of Urracu and Alfonso, wo may 
consider the exploits of the most famous warrior in Spanish history, tho Oul, 
whose fame was so overgrown with romance that it became tho fashion to 
deny that such a man ever existed in reality. But tho critical historian who 
has robbed us of so many traditions lias restored to us tho Chi. His deeds 
^wt^UfthopBnod that they may claim some liberality of space, 

Cid lm ° f S*. K Watts r Ihe lmtov y of me( Biovnl Spain without the 
Cid would be something more barren than the Iliad without Achilles.« 


ESTIMATES OF THE CIO 


Sfe‘ ™yu-ee I'ttvoimtes of medieval Spanish ronmneo, namely, ll„n,ar.Ui 

claim our attention presently and there is thlfcM 1 t lttTft0lor wll0H0 llcuil;i will 
who largely took tin!Vaco of'’t K i ? ,d . romance, a mytlucal horn 

succeeding generations' 1 ' ^ la 1 ^ 151 ^ nnnda ot the people of 

in f r Uoal id « l *** u» 

the loiemost man of the heroical neviod rJ’Sn ■ 1 Ull f, iec y° ai ’ y cherished, is util I 

out of the long struggle between ChrisHan^n 1 d \ r 10 ? ^ l ’ t3l ' lljC,li ^ warrior produced 

of the Spanish Goth 5? the weh entr Z^ V * 1 .VM typo 

w centmy His true place in history is (hut 
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of the greatest of the guerrillcros , tlic perfect type of that sort of warrior in 
which, from the clays of Sertorius to Lhoso of El Empennado, the soil of Spain 
has been most productive. 

The Cid of romance, the Cid of a thousand battles, legends, and dramas, the 
Cid ua apotheosised in literature, Lhe Cid invoiced by good Spaniards in every 
national crisis, whoso name is a perpetual and ever-present inspiration to Spanish 
patriotism, is a very different character from the historical Rodrigo Diaz—the 
freebooter, fclie rebel, the consorler with tho infidels aud the enemies of Spain. 
IIo is the Perfect One, the Born in a Happy Hour,' My Cid,' the invincible, the 
magnanimous, the all-powerful. Ho is the typo of knightly virtue, the mirror 
of patriotic duty, tho flower of all Christian grace. Ho is Poland and Bayard m 
one. In the popular literature of Spain he holds a place such as has no parallel 
in other countries. From an almost contemporary period he has been the subject 
of song , and lie who was chanted by wandering minstrels in the twelfth century 
lms survived to ho hymned in revolutionary odes of tho nineteenth. 

Within a hundred years of his death the Cid had become the centre of a 
whole system of myths. The Poama del Cid , written in the latter half of the 
twelfth century, lms scarcely any trace of a historical character Already the 
Cid had reached his apotheosis, The Poem of the Cid is but a fragment of threo 
thousand seven hundred and forty-four lines, written in a barbarous style, but 
it glows with the pure fire of poetry, and is full of a noble simplicity and a true 
epical grandeur, invaluable as a living picture of tho age/ 


'juris HISTORICAL CID 

Tiie real existence of the Cid and the most important events in his life 
have been proved by a sufficient, although not by a large number of docu¬ 
ments, which, being amplified by Middle Ago chroniclers, have formed the 
basis of later tradition. It is more or less in this traditionary form that the 
Cid appears, in Spanish history. 

Mariana i rolaled the chief events of his life as popular tradition lms 
collected them from history and fable, and contented himself with adding, 
“ Some persons hold a large purl of this account to be fabulous ; I also relate 
many more statements than 1 believe, because I do not dare to pass over in 
silence wliat others assert, nor would I like to assert as certain that which I 
doubt for reasons which compel mo to do so and which others have stated.” 

Prudoneio do Sandoval u questioned many single items and declared 
whole episodes to be unhistorical. Pie was followed by Eerrcras/ When 
finally, in 1702, the Augustine Manuel Risco,™ supported by the Ghesta Itode- 
riai Oampidocti which he had discovered, tried to rescue some part of the old 
traditions, tho Jesuit, Juan Francisco do Masdou, doubted not only the genu¬ 
ineness of this document but tho vory exiatonco of the Cid. The English 
historian Dunham A was oven more firmly sceptical. Robert Southey,® who 
published an English translation of the Chronicle of the Cid , tried hard to 
steer between history and story and rescue as much ns possible of the latter. 

Victor Aime Huber V lias tho credit of being the first to distinguish 
botween the historical and mythical elements with great critical ability. 
The material used by Huber was not materially enriched until the Dutch 
oriontalist R. Dozy* discovered in the library at Gotha, in 1844, an Arabic 
account of the Cid and his most celebrated deed of amis, the conquest of 
Valencia. This was found in the third volume of a history of literature 
(Zakina) written by the Moorish author Ibn Bassam,«« in the year 508 of the 
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Hegira, 

the death of the Old 


too uciurn ^ _ . ,, , , llo „_ tiv.uve nossess, ana ns ui ^ 

count of the oeiebratetl^Spcinis ^ ' The Dutch scholar was n»t 

V»lu ? e^ 0 .o»^wni^tjjm«^y transition, but »to onu 


coulUltmoQ in the Arabic ac¬ 
count,placing himself in fact 
on the side or the Moors. 
Henco in ortlor to got it cor¬ 
rect idea of tho Gid s char¬ 
acter oiifl should not iollow 
Dozy blindly, but should 
rather consider as to how 
far the Arab historian de¬ 
serves credence on his own 
account. 

The date of the ('id’s 
birth is not known, liow- 
over, it cannot ho far from 
the middlo of tho olovonth 
century, certainly not move 
limn ton to twenty years bo- 
foro tho battle on the (hir- 
rion river (10T7), in which 
Ferdinand l of (JusLilo c’.ou- 
querod the allied kings of 
Leon and Navarro, and Hcr- 
mudo in, king of twin, met 
his deatli. With this king, 
who loft no descendants, the 
Visigothic dynasty came to 
mi end, that dynasty which 
since Pel ay o for tluco hun¬ 
dred yours had carried on 
tho struggles of Christian 
Spain against the superior 
force of tho Moors, under 
the most variable circumstances, but ever with increasing success. Tho 
birth, as well as the youth and first warlike deeds of Kodrigo Diaz do Hivur, 
later called the Cid, 1 fall in that brilliant period when tho kingdom of Spain 
first acquired a greater power by the union of Castile and Loon and utluinod 
a cm lain inoral supremacy over Moorish Spaiu. In a battle led by the eldest 
son of the kmg Sancho, against Sanclio of Navarre, the Cid conquered a 
knight of Navarre in single combat and thus recei ved the surname) Oampeador, 
*■«., “Challenger.” With the death of Ferdinand I, however (10155), tho 
scarcely established union fell asunder. In his will he divided hie kingdom 
among Ins five children. 

[’ It is a cuuous fact, that tills warrior is known to tlio Spaniards by bis Arab nmno of Cid 
or Said, that is, lord or leader, wlulo to tlio Arabs lie is known by bin Spanish name of Camvc- 
adoy or “ Challenger. 
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Scarcely three years after his father's cleaLli Sancho was in open hglit with 
his brother Alfonso at Llantado and won a temporary, though not a decisive 
victory. On this occasion Rodrigo de Bivar was promoted lo he “ banner- 
bearer,” he., “chief commander” of Sancho’a troops. The brothers kept the 
peace for only three years. Eventually Sanclio was assassinated. Since 
there was no suitable pretend ant to the throne, the crown of Castile was 
finally offered to Alfonso, but only on condition that he take a solemn oath 
to the effect that he was not a party to Sancho’s death. Rodrigo Diaz do 
Bivar and eleven other knights administered this oath. The Icing at the 
same time was seized with a violent dislike towards the Campeador. Policy, 
however, advised him not to indulge this for the present, but to try to attach 
this powerful and influential Castilian to himself by showing him favour. 
He even gave him his cousin Xiraena in marriage (the 19th of July, 1074). 

Alfonso sent him to the court of Mutamid, the king' of Seville, lo collect 
the tribute due him. At the very time of 3iis arrival Mutamid was threat¬ 
ened by an attack from Abdallah, king of Granada, in whose army were 
several Christian nobles, among them Count Garcia Ordonez, a prince of 
royal blood. The Campeador attacked them with his own people, and the 
Sevillians defeated them and took Garcia Ordonez and other Castilian 
knights captive, although he freed them again after three days. That was 
enough for his enemies, especially Garcia Ordoflez, to malign him before 
Alfonso, after his return, saying that he kept a part of their presents for 
himself. The earlier dislike of the king was revived, and when Rodrigo, in 
1081, on Ins own initiative and without permission undertook an attack on the 
Moors, the king seized the occasion to banish him. Thus the hero, with 
whoso help the king might have been able to break completely the power 
of llio Moors, was banished from Christian Spain and compelled to lead the 
life of a warrior chieftain or oondottiere and even to seek service with the 
Moors themselves. 

Just at this time (October, 1081) the emir Muktadir of Saragossa died, 
leaving two sons, one of whom, Mulamin, received Saragossa, the other, 
Mondzir, had Donia, Tortosa, and Lerida. They at once begun to dispute 
each other’s possessions. Mondzir allied liiiuaelf with King Sanclio Ramirez of 
Aragon and Count Borengar of Barcelona. MuUimin won over the Campeador 
to his cause and found him liis surest supporL. Rodrigo conducted expedi¬ 
tions of incredible boldness and became tlio terror of the princes allied against 
Mntamm. The latter besieged the fortress Almenara in overwhelming num¬ 
bers and reduced it to such straits that Rodrigo himself advised treating for 
peace, in order to save the garrison, but when Mutamin insisted on holding out 
he repulsed the enemy in spite of superior force and even took the count of 
Barcelona captive. His entry into Saragossa was like a triumph, and the emir 
loaded him with honours and presents. Nevertheless the valiant Castilian 
would not be bound. As soon as an opportunity offered he tried again 
to approach King Alfonso. Not until the latter, in his pride and anger, had 
again repulsed him, did he continue to use his talents of generalship and his 
personal bravery in the servico of Mutamin. He ravaged a large part of Ara¬ 
gon in an expedition lasting five days, and his attacks were executed so 
swiftly that his followers were usually up and away before the alarm could 
even bo sounded for a repulse. He next attacked Mondzir’s possessions and 
plundered large tracts of territory with the same rapidity. When Sanclio of 
Aragon came to assist his ally, Rodrigo defeated his troops, took sixteen 
nobles and two thousand soldiers captive and returned again to Saragossa 
with enormous booty. After Mutamin’s death (1085) he continued to serve 
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]iis son Mostain ; but no details have been preserved of liis fvu-fcher wivhke 
deeds until 1088. In that year he concluded a contract with Mostain, tlio 


double, not to say a many-sided part. He made a secret compact with 
Mostain, promising to help him get the city but reserving all booty for 
himself ; but when ICadir made him rich presents ho excused liimsolf to 
Mostain by saying that an attach on Valencia could not bo made without 
declaring war on Alfonso, and Mostain himself hesitated before such a step. 
At the same time he sent word to King Alfonso that he still regarded, him¬ 
self as his vassal and that all his expeditions were carried out only for tho 
purpose of weakening the power of the Moors and of supporting an army at 
their expense, which would later bring tlio whole land into subjection^ to tho 
king. So the latter let him keep his troops, with which ho occasionally 
undertook Ins favourite raids of conquest and plunder. When reproached for 
them he declared that he did it only to earn his living. In 1080 ho wont 
to Castile to have a personal interview with tlio king. Tho latter received 
him graciously, gave him several castles mid drew up a document, deeding 
all the fortresses and lands lie should conquer from tlio Moors to him and 
his heirs forever. Thereupon the Cid returned to tho neighbourhood of 
Valencia to join lus army, which numbered seven thousand picked men. 

But the Cic\ had another mischance with Alfonso. When tho latter 
asked him to take part in an expedition against tho castlo of Alodo, near 
Larca, the Cid, through no fault of his own, arrived too Into, and tlio king, 
although he suffered no injury thereby, allowed himself to bo iufhioncod by 
spiteful insinuations, deprived tho brave warrior of his favour, took away 
the document lie bad given him tho year before, confiscated all his estates, 
and imprisoned his wife and children. All attempts of tlio offended Oicl to 
prove his innocence were repulsed; the only concession which tho king made 
was to give back his wife and children. Again was tho Cid obliged to fight 
lua own way as an independent leader, with his own means, and to support 
his army by plunder. His bravery and ability mot with unusual success. 
Kadir of Valencia paid him annually 120,000 dinnres, tho lord of Albomioin 
10,000, the one of Alpuente the same, the lords of Murviodro and of tfogorbo 
6,000 each, of Jerk: a 1,000, of Ahnonara 3,000. Tlio most important deed of 
arms in the next period was a brilliant victory over Boroiigar of Barcelona, 
who had attacked him unexpectedly but was defoalod and himself taken 
captive with five thousand soldiers. The Ci(l demanded a high ransom, but 
set the prisoners free before it could all bo paid. 

hor the sake of Alfonso he broke off the siege of Liria, which had boon pro¬ 
gressing favourably, but an interview with tho suspicious monarch led only to 
new discord. I he latter felt offended on account of a mere trillo and wanted 
to take the Cid prisoner. When he escaped, the king, in rovongo, himself 
undertook an expedition against Valencia, which to a certain cxUml was 
already in the power of tlio Cid. Rodrigo was deeply offended ; with tho 
speed of lightning lie hurled himself on the comities of Najera and Calnlmrm, 
whose governor was Ins most implacable and powerful enemy, Count Garcia 
Ordonez, the most important man next to the king. He committed such 
deputations with fire and sword m his provinces that Alfonso was obliged 
to abandon the siege of Valencia to protect his own land from Rodrigo’s 

m,f l “i T ng rhls , tragic self-destruction of Spanish force was fortu¬ 

nately biought to an end again by tlio dissension and strife among the Moors. 
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While thus the inhabitants, split up into various parties, were fighting 
among' themselves, some expecting help from one quarter, others from 
another, the Oid by a sudden attack surrounded the city, cut off all provis¬ 
ions and forced it to surrender on June 15th, 1094, because of most terrible 
famine. He was at first very lenient towards the conquered, promised them 
a just administration, and warned his own people to be merciful. Roderigo 
made lbn Jahhaf draw up an inventory of all his possessions and swear that 
he had concealed nothing. Ibn Jahhaf took the oath and declared himself 
ready to die if anyone found anything not on the list. The oatli was a false 
one. The deceit was soon discovered and then the Cid acted with all the 
severity of the times. He caused the treacherous and perfidious royal 
murderer to be burned (May or June, 1095), and with him a number of his 
friends and associates ; he also wanted to condemn his wife and children to 
death by burning, but the Christians intervened and obtained their pardon. 

Hated as Ibn Jahhaf had been beforo, ho now became a martyr in the eyes 
of the Moors, Consequently in their accounts the Cid is charged with perfidy 
and cruelty. Now for the first time was the Cid fully and completely master 
of this rich and powerful city, the conquest of which was in some respects more 
important than that of Toledo by Alfonso. In the eyes of the Castilians it 
was a deed having few parallels, the highest and best which their much- 
feared warrior-hero achieved in a life so rich in battles. Olocau and Serra, 
two fortified places of great strategic importance, now fell into his hands 
and lie thought with all seriousness of driving tho Moors out of the whole 
of remaining Spain. An Arab of that time claims to have heard him say; 
“A Rodrigo lost this peninsula; anothor Rodrigo will win it back. 1 ’ The 
Moors themselves saw these thoughts threateningly embodied in him, and 
Christian kings had to sue for his friendship. 

In 1094 ho allied himself with King Pedro of Aragon in order to force 
tho power of the Almoravids further toward tho south. At Beira, near 
Camlia, where a Moorish fleet could support the attack of the land army, 
tho Christians wore hard pressed; only tho heroism, personal bravery and 
tact of the Cid revived their sinking confidence and led them to victory, so 
that the superior force of the enemy was completely defeated and an immeas¬ 
urable booty fell into their hands. After a short rest in Valencia he marched 
against Murviedro. Finally on St. John’s day, Juno 24th, 1098, lio entered 
the city, celebrated the new victory with a Te Devsni > and commanded the 
laying of tho foundation for a St. John’s church in commemoration of the 
event. That lie did not pursue selfish ends may be gathered from the testi¬ 
mony of tho Mohammedans themselves, who state that liis real end was to 
drive thorn out of Spain. But for the continuous struggle ho carried oil for 
this purpose, especially for tlio tedious sieges, ho liad to furnish liis own 
means ontircly. Even whon disease and weakness did not permit him to 
carry a sword himself, ho did not givo up his great plan. But his followers 
wore not so successful as he. They met with Ibn Aisha’s army, which had 
just won a brilliant victory at Cuenca over Alvar Fanez who commanded 
tho royal army of Castile. Even the brave warriors of the Cid, who felt the 
need of their old leader, succumbed to the victorious might of the Moslems, 
and only a few of them returned to Valencia. 

According to tho Arab accounts the Cid died in 1099 from rage and grief at 
this defeat. For two years after the death of tho unconquered warrior his 
widow Xirnona succeeded in holding the city against tho repeated attacks of 
the Almoravids. But in October, 1101, having decided to abandon it, the 
Christians set it afire in order to spoil the Mohammedan joy of victory. 
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Mwdali and Ids army found only smoking ruins when they oniored on May 
,5fch 1102. The body of the Old was brought by ins faithful wife lioisclf and 
buried in the cloister of Sau Pedro de Gardena at Burgos, whoro she had 
numberless masses said for the deceased. She outlived him only Jivo years 
and was likewise buried at Burgas. His son [ ,? ] Piego Rodriguez fed in the 
battle of Consiiegra. Of his two daughters one, Christina, married liio 
infante Ramiro of Navarre, the other, Elvira, Raymond IV (Raymond Ber- 
engar III) of Barcelona. Through her the Old became the ancestor ot the 
later royal dynasty of Spam. 

One hundred and thirty-six years passed before Valencia was recon¬ 
quered for Christian Spain by James I of Aragon after a dilfioult and 
tedious siege (1238). The heroic life of the Cid, however, did not remain 
unfruitful during this interval.M 


CHRISTIAN SPAIN IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY 


The war between Alfonso of Aragon and his wife Queen Umuja of Castile 
lasted many years and was accompanied by conspiracies and partisan wav 1 are 
among the nobles, by .scandals in the royal palace, by tho pupal anunlmont 
of the marriage, by plunder of the treasures of the church, by the spoliation 
and impoverishment of the ]ieople. Even the queen’s deatli in 1120 did not 
immediately put an end to the war, for the two Alfonsos (her husband, and 
the son of her first marriage, Alfonso Raymond) now turned their arms 
against each other. Finally the clergy negotiated a peuoo. Tho two 
kingdoms were separated, n compromise being effected with regard to the 
disputed districts. Castile with Loon and Galicia formed tho territory of 
Alfonso VII (or VIII, 1 since his stepfather is also counted amongst tho 
Castilian kings); Aragon and Navarre wore left to king Alfonso 1 (1120). 

The Aragonese now once more turned his arms against the Moslem; the 
proud name of Batallador, “ the fighter,” which his compatriots bontowocl on 
him, may serve as evidence of the strength and energy with which he pushed 
on the struggle. [He also assumed tho title of emperor. | R lias been 
mentioned that by the conquest of Huesca, his predecessor Pedro had con¬ 
firmed and consolidated the kingdom of Aragon. Ten years after his death, 
Tudela on tho Ebro was won, and formed an important huso for further con¬ 
quest; but ib was only when Alfonso^ supported by the knights from the 
southern kingdom, had conquered the Saracens in several sharp encounters 


[•> Burke o explains the inconsistent enumerations of the Icmgs of this poriod ns follows- 
The curious confusion arising Rom a twofold oi threefold system ot luimomthm of Urn 
Alfonsos of Castile and Leon in the twelfth and thirteenth continues seems to cull for some 
special notice, Dunham^, Homey*, and other foreign historians and clironologials, among whom 
the count do Mas-Latne) must evei ho spoken of with tho greatest rouped, call Alfonso cl 
BataUador, ot Aragon, Alfonso VII of Leon and Castile, as in right of hln wife Uri'aca; anil thus 
call Alfonso el Imperador number VIII; and keep Alfonso III of Castile, out of tho Lwmriro ov 
atnito mmieralion altogether, Thus mid in other ways confusion has boon introduced, and hv 
imperfect explanation still worse confounded. 

The following, it ia to be hoped, is plain . 

was of H a,n0 t0 rei s« 1,1 Castile; and, us In tho courso of tho 

n d n . i ty yeais tl,e two kingdoms were sometimes under the name Icing, though 
£ nd s T etl n es ea ? h Wlth «* kill B o£ lt9 own, tho plan lias boon generally 
T/ , r - 0f , llumbenil B th0 Alfonsos of Leon and of Castile cmi- 
AlSml^Af A?™™ kingdoms over which they reigned, taking no account of tho 

Leon Tn iltn.fr. x Jt£? A ! f0llS ?' Cl £ a f M ° ' va ? A, ^ ns& - IV of Castile, and Alfonso IX of 
Jhf.^secutiye Alfonsos, by which title ho is always known. And it in 

Ahonso xnr j tml thc late ki, ' s of S P ain wa9 Alfonso XXI, and hm present majesty is 
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and finally, after a siege of seven mouths, had compelled the surrender of 
the city of Saragossa, 1118, the bulwark of the Arab rule in the northeast, 
that the kingdom of Aragon was able to proceed with its political development. 
Saragossa, so long the seat of a Mohammedan emir, became Alfonso’s capital. 
The principal mosque served henceforth for the worship of the Saviour. 
The knights and nobles who had stood bravely by the side of the king, 
as well as the soldiers who had gathered to his banner from beyond the 
Pyrenees, were richly rewarded. 

The Moslems were deeply affected by tho loss of Saragossa, the result of 
their own want of unity; that they might not be entirely driven from the 
territory of the Ebro they nerved themselves to a general resistance. There 
was a series of sanguinary conflicts on the Segre and Ebro, and then under 
their brave commander Yahya hen Gania they wen by stratagem the battle 
of Fraga, July, 1134, with which Alfonso ended his heroic life. His efforts 
had undermined his strength, and grief at this severe defeat did the rest. 
He sank on a bed of sickness from which lie never rose again. 1 

The existence of the kingdom was endangered by iris death. As he was 
childless ho had designated tho Christian orders of the knights of the Holy 
Sepulolire, who had taken the most active share in the struggles against the 
Saracens and who possessed lands and castles in all parts of the peninsula, 
as his heirs. But this disposition was not earned into effeot. 

In the “royal city” of Jaca, the Aragonese elected a brother of the dead 
man for their king. This was Ilamiro II (1134-1137), who had lived in a 
cloister from his youth; and thus the warrior was replaced by a monk. On 
the other hand the Navarrese raised to the throne Garcia IV, a scion of tlieir 
old princely house, and declared their independence of Aragon. Indeed, the 
priest-king' was a feeble substitute for “the fighter”; still he secured 
the continued existence of Aragon. Immediately after his accession Ramiro 
espoused Inez, sister of the duke of Aquitaine and Poitou; she bore him a 
daughter, PoLronilk, who at the age of two years was betrothed, on the 
advice of the grandees, to Raymond Bcrengar IV [or V] of Barcelona, or 
Catalonia, and when ltamiro soon after returned to the cloister the count 
received the regency of Aragon till the age of the bride should make the nup¬ 
tials possible. The result of this marriage was the lasting union of Aragon 
and Catalonia 2 under Alfonso II, the son of Raymond and Potronilla.o 

Want of space forbids us to givo the details of the history of Raymond 
Berengar’s dominions. The district had been conquered by the Moslems in 
the eighth century, but part of it was recovered for Christianity by the 
Franks and formed into a province under the name of tlie Spanish Mark. 
The various counts soon asserted their independence, and those of Barcelona 
increasing in power and importance gradually absorbed the dominions of the 
rest and became masters of the whole of Catalonia.^ 


FOUNDATION OF THE SFANISII ORDEES OF KNIGHTHOOD 

Raymond sought to fulfil the testamentary dispositions of Alfonso by 
founding a special order of knighthood, modelled on the pattern of the 
Temple, “forth© defence of the Western church and to oppose the Moors 

[i His ambitious assumption of the title of “emperor of Spain ” was scarcely justified by 
his uncertain conquests from the Almoravlds and was made ridiculous by his failui© to subdue 
hie Christian neighbours In Leon and Castile.?] 

I 2 Burke v says, “ Tim union of Catalonia with Aragon by the marriage of Queen mronilla 
with Raymond Borengar of Barcelona in 1160, was the foundation of the greatness of Spam.”] 
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in Spain,” and lie bestowed on it large possessions with easfclcs and rovonuos. 
As a special Aragonese branch of the order of the Temple, it was under the 
grand-master of Jerusalem. The large profits which the bretliron of the order 
might hope to derive from the spoils of the Arabs in ease ot a victory were n 
powerful incentive to enterprises and expeditions of conquest, 

Before this, Raymond IV, Raymond’s father, a valiant warrior in the 
service of Christ, had himself joined the order of the Temple and had 
granted it extensive lands and rights. With the help of these, and sup¬ 
ported by the Catalan knighthood and the Pisans, ho had fought against the 
infidel with courage and success, and in a hotly contested struggle had taken 
from them many towns and citadels. He had also extended his territory in 
the north of the Pyrenees and had acquired the countship of Carcassonne, 
Besalii, Cardagne, etc. Raymond V was not only tlio hoir to these posses¬ 
sions which he united to Aragon; ho continued the war of conquest against 
the Saracens, now single-handed, now in alliance with liis brother-in-law, 
Alfonso VII (VIII) of Castile, who, like his predecessor, assumed tho title 
of “emperor of Spain” and claimed the suzerainty over tho other Christian 
kingdoms. 

The Christians soon again succeeded in winning tho upper hand of the 
Moslems. It was not only that religious enthusiasm, the chivalrous fighting 
spirit of the time and the prospect of knightly lands and spoil continually 
attracted fresh combatants to the standard; but dissensions and disorganisa¬ 
tions amongst the disciples of Mohammed facilitated the progress of their 
arms. One party of the Moors called in tho aicl of the (Instilinn king. 
Alfonso VII did not hesitate to profit by the disorder amongst the Moham¬ 
medans. While the Portuguese king conquered Lisbon with the help of the 
crusaders, the Castilian “emperor,” in conjunction with Raymond of Barer,- 
Lona, Count V ilham of Montpellier, and the Christian chivalry of all tho 
Spanish kingdoms, marched to tho coast towns of Almoriu, the head. ( uartors 
of the Mohammedan pirates, invested it on tho land side whilst the Hoot of 
the Genoese and Pisans blockaded the harbour, and after a long siege com¬ 
pelled it to surrender. The garrison were put to tho sword, and incalculable 

° irn?lm Cal>nC H Ray ^ oud Ucrengar fought with like success against 
“r- 011 fch f Rbl '°; a 6 ftm supported by the Genoese and Pisans, 
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t 8 ha «»y yon town ot Almoria a^iiu 
/.f \r,VoU i • ie 1 tiu>11 ? rom a military expedition he died in the pass 
of Muradal, a prmce endowed with strength, intelligence, and tlm love of 
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and Asturias, and Navarre with the Basque provinces seceded from it and 
started an independent political existence under their own princes, without 
paying any further attention to the feudal superiority of Castile. The results 
of these partitions were intestine disputes and family quarrels which stood 
the Moslem in good stead. 

The divisions and weakness of Spanish Christendom would have gained 
a still greater ascendency, had not the clergy admonished the knighthood to 
the struggle against tlio infidels as a religious duty and kept alive their zeal 
for the faith. They encouraged the formation of the Spanish orders of 
knighthood to which the preservation of the Christian kingdoms and the final 
overthrow of the Mohammedans was principally owing. Besides the order 
of Calatrava which Raymond, abbot of the monastery of St. Mary at Fitero, 
founded in 1158 on the model of tho Templars and according to the 
Cistercian rule, another brotherhood of tho faith had come into existence in 
the year 1156. This was subsequently called the order of Alcantara, after 
its chief fortress. In Galicia the priesthood enrolled a number of warlike 
robber knights in the order of St. James of Coinpostella (1175), for the pro¬ 
tection of the church of the tomb of St. James (St. Iago) in that city, and 
laid on them as their most sacred duty the obligation of escorting pilgrims 
thither. 

It -was principally the courage and religious enthusiasm of these armed 
brotherhoods that prevented tho Moslem from again bearing the banner of 
Islam across the Ebro and Douro in the second half of the twelfth century, 
when Castile was distracted by internal strife, clue to the enmity and jealousy 
of the two princely houses qf Lara and Castro, when the Christian Icings of 
the various states turned their arms against each other, when in Catalonia the 
confusion mounted to such si hoight that two archbishops of Tarragona 
were murdered and Portugal and Leon lay under ban and interdict on 
account of a marriage between near relatives, and anarchy and the right 
of the strong hand ruled unchecked. 

Since the days of the great Almansor no prince had warred against 
Christian Spain with so much success as the Almohad, Abdul-Mumin, M the 
commander of the faithful.” But when, against the advice of his officers, 
he risked a battle at Santarem, he suffered a defeat in which lie lost his life. 
But his son Yakub Almansor, a prince whose virtues and great qualities were 
not inferior to those of his contemporary Saladin, soon avenged his father’s 
death. The Third Crusade increased fanaticism even in the Pyrenean 
peninsula. Undisciplined hosts of pilgrims landed in the west and south, 
marking their path by robbery and devastation, and Christian and Saracen 
woro spurred to fresh encounters. Roused by a devastating raid of the 
archbishop of Toledo against Seville, and by a written challenge of the Cas¬ 
tilian king Alfonso “ the noble,” Yakub Almansor took the field with his 
whole army. The Christian host, especially tho numerous knights of the 
fraternities, both those of the country and foreign Templars and knights 
of St. John, opposed him at Alarcon and suffered a complete defeat (1195). 
The flower of the Christian chivalry wore left on the battle-field. Almost 
all New Castile, as far as tho fortress of Toledo, fell into the hands of the 
infidels ; the mountains and citadels of Guadarrama and the want of pro¬ 
visions alono prevented the Moslems from again penetrating to the mountain 
diaUicte of Astoria. Moreover the Castilians iroro at war with tho Leonese 
and it was not until the marriage of Berengaria, the daughter of the Castilian 
king, with the king of Loon that a reconciliation was effected (1197). But, 
for this, king and kingdom wero laid under an interdict, because the marriage 
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was against the church’s law on account of the relationship of the parties, 
until Berengam agreed to a divorce and returned to Castile. Her children, 
however, were considered as legitimate. At lliu same time Sanclio of Navarre 
concluded an alliance with the Moorish party of the Almoluuls, in the hope of 
obtaining the supremacy over the Christian kingdoms by their assistance. 

Under these circumstances it seemed as though the Spanish Christians 
must succumb. Fortunately for them, Yakub Aim aviso r died four years 
after the battle of Alarcon. Tt was not till the new onnr Muliammod al-Nasir 
had succeeded in mastering his enemies, after several bloody battles, that he 
again undertook a “ holy war ” against the Christiana. Hut hi Iho meantime 
the northern kingdoms bad revived and the zealous efforts of pope and clergy 
had succeeded in temporarily adjusting intestine feuds. 


OVERTHROW OF TITE MOSLEMS 

Consequently when, after an interval of fourteen years, Muliammod re¬ 
newed the struggle and took tho held with vast hosts from Africa and Andiilu- 
sia, he met with a powerful resistance (1211). It was not merely that tho 
whole Spanish chivalry, headed by tho members of the orders of every descrip¬ 
tion, thronged to the standards of the kings of Aragon and Castile ; many 
ultramontanes from the provinces of southern Franco and oilier districts were 
to be found there, who, fired by itinerant preachers, had travelled across the 
1 yrenees to earn a heavenly reward and earthly possessions as soldiers of 
Uod. By an ordinance of the pope, the .assistance of heaven lmd been invoked 
throughout Christendom by fasts anil processions. Tho religious excitement 
which at that time had gained possession of all minds, furthered the enterprise. 
Never before lmd such great hosts of warriors encountered one another in 
the peninsula. 

In numbers, orders,and military discipline the Moslems wore superior to the 

\ bIco ,, tIl< l ^waders m the Holy Land, the Christian warriors in 
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CHAPTER III 


THE HISTORY OP CASTILE TO THE DEATH OP PEDRO THE 

CRUEL 

[1214-1800 a.d.] 

Alfonso III of Castile did not long survive tlio glorious triumph over 
the Moslems at Navas de Tolosa. After Uvo hostile irruptions into the terri¬ 
tories of the enemy, lie died in 1214, and was succeeded by his only surviving 
son, Henry [Enrique] I. As the new king, however, was only in his eleventh 
year, the regency was entrusted to his sister Berengam [or Barengueln], the 
most excellent princess of her age. But neither her wisdom, her virtues, nor 
the near relation she held to the infante could avail her with the fierce nobles 
of Castile. The house of Lara, whose unprincipled ambition lmd on a former 
occasion been productive of such evils to the state, again became the scourge 
of the country. She resigned the custody of the royal ward to Count Alvaro 
Nunez de Lara, the chief of that turbulent family. 

No sooner was Don Alvaro in possession of the regency than he exhibited 
the true features of his character — haughtiness, rapacity, tyranny, and re- 
vengo. Those whom he knew to be obnoxious to his party he imprisoned or 
confiscated their possessions. His exactions, which fell on all orders of the 
state, were too intolerable to be long borne : remonstrances were addressed to 
him by the clergy ; but as they produced no effect, and as he had laid violent 
hands, not only on the substance alike of rich and poor, but on the temporalities 
of the church, lie was solemnly excommunicated by the dean of Toledo. Even 
this ordinarily terrific weapon was powerless with one who disregarded both 
justice and religion. 

He continued Ms iniquitous career, running from place to place with the 
young’ king, destroying the habitations and confiscating the substance of 
such as dared to censure his measures. But an accident, as unexpected as 
its consequences were fortunate for Spain, deranged all his views. Towards 
the end of May, 1217, while Henry was playing with his young companions 
in the courtyard of the episcopal palace of Palencia, a tile from the roof of 
the tower fell on his head, and inflicted a wound of which lie died on the 6th 
of June following. Knowing how fatally this event must affect his interests, 
Don Alvaro, with the intention of concealing it as long as lie could, con¬ 
veyed the royal corpse as the living prince to the fortress of Tariego; but 
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the intelligence soon reached the queen, who, on this critical occasion, dis¬ 
played a prudence and promptitude justly entitled to admiration. By 
the laws of Castile she was now heiress to the crown; hut she resolved to 
transfer her rights to her son Ferdinand, heir to tlio crown of Loon, and 

thereby to lay the foundation for the union 
of the two kingdoms. Knowing that the 
young prince and his father, her former 
husband, were then at Toro, sho despatched 
two of her knights with an earnest request 
that King Alfonso would allow her to soo 
her son. The request was immediately 
granted, and Ferdinand was conducted to 
Antillo, where lie was mot by his impatient 
mother, and received with acclamation by 
the peoplo. The states swore nllogianco to 
her as their lawful sovereign. Immediately 
afterwards a stago was erected at the on- 
tranco of the city; and there, on the hist 
day of August, L217, — noar throe months 
from the dcatli of Henry,— the queen, in 
presenco of her barons, prelates, and people, 
solemnly resigned the sovereignty into the 
hands of hor son, who was immediately 
proclaimed king of Castile. 

But Ferdinand III was not yet in peace¬ 
able possession of the crown; he had to 
reduce the towns which held for Dow M v'.wo, 
and, what was still worse, to withstand his 
father the king of Leon, who now invaded 
the kingdom. Aided by the party of that 
restless traitor, Alfonso aspired to the sov¬ 
ereignty. The Castilian nobles were not 
slow in combining for tho defence of their 
Icing: they hastoned to Burgos in suoh num¬ 
bers, and wero auimaled by such a spirit, 
Hi, , t ! lafc Alfonso, despairing of success, or nor- 
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£? nqu,lIit y bein £ t ! llls .^stored, the kings of Leon and Castile wonnrml 
wfl Sn exterminating war against tho Mohammedans. Tin! crusade 
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The inestimable advantage which this event was calculated to procure 
for Christian Spain—the consolidation of two kingdoms often hostile to 
each other—was near being lost. In his last will, Alfonso named his two 
daughters — for the kingdom had long ceased to bo elective — joint heiresses 
of his states. Fortunately for Spain, the majority of the Leonnesc took a 
sounder view of their interests than Alfonso. Nobles, clergy, and people 
were too numerous in favour of the king of Castile, to leave those princesses 
the remotest chance of success. No sooner did that prince hear how powerful 
a party supported his just pretensions, than he hastened from Andalusia into 
Leon. As he advanced, accompanied by his mother Berengaria,—a princess 
to whose wisdom he was indebted for most of his successes,—Avila, Medina 
del Campo, Tordosillaa, and Toro opened their gates to him. Directing his 
course towards Leon, VillaLon, Mayorga, and Mansilla imitated the example of 
the other towns. As he approached the capital, he was met by the bishops 
and clergy, the nobles, and the people of the greater portion of the kingdom, 
who escorted him in triumph to the cathedral, where he received their 
homage. & 


FERDINAND (ill) EL SANTO 

Tlius the kingdoms of Leon and Castile were forever united. The king 
afterwards visited the towns of his new kingdom, administering justice and 
receiving on all sides the homage of the different towns, and the most prom¬ 
ising demonstrations of affection from his new subjects. 

Ferdinand, having recommenced his campaign in Andalusia, conquered 
the town of Ubcda (1234) ; and in the same year the Christians took 
possession of the western suburb of Cordova, defending themselves there 
with daring courage. As soon as this news reached the king, who was at 
Benavente, lie set out and bore down upon Cordova, which the king of 
Seville dared not succour, and the siege becoming every clay more rigorous, 
this large town, formerly chief seat of the Mussulman monarchy, was com¬ 
pelled to capitulate (1230), the inhabitants being allowed to depart freely 
with such of their goods as they could carry. 

This conquest filled Christian Spain with joy, not only from its impor¬ 
tance but as being the herald of more glorious victories. The cross was 
raised upon the highest pinnacle of the mosque, which was converted into a 
Christian church. The pious monarch caused the bells of the church of 
Compostella, which wore boing used as lamps, and which had been brought 
thither by Almansor on the shoulders of captive Christiana more than two 
centuries and a half previously, to be carried back to the church of the 
Apostle by captive Mussulmans. 0 


tiik character of queen berengaria 

Ferdinand’s mother, Berengaria, who died in 1246, appears to have been a 
very extraordinary woman. Burke d pronounces upon her a most unqualified 
eulogy, ascribing to her all the virtues. He speaks of her as ,r one of those rare 
beings who seem to have been born to do right, and to have done iL.” He declares 
that she was an ennobling influence from her youth upward, exercising the 
virtues of the highest type of womanhood in one of the most contemptible and 
detestable societies. She even sacrificed her personal predilection to the inteiests 
of the state, marrying a man not otherwise of her choice, to whom she remained 
h, v. — vox.. i. v 
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always a loyal wife, . Her devoUon to tar sons ™s » UtaHta 

All her own ambitions con tied m hoi P I> , .j reserving its glories lor 

accepted all of the responsibilities o g°J c « 0 \ectioi\ Percngaria's name, ho 
a husband who was king only in virtue of hm solecuon. ^ K {u (in ^ of 

Biiys. " is associated only with what 18 S°J C > ftWJ \{ w characters who have 
violence, and wrong, and rob fleeptre of power in any age or land, 

a of whom such eulogy is juabilicd. lav 

ns we may judge from the records that have 
come down bo us, Queen Uorongavia seems 
fully to merit all that her oulugist 1ms said 
- - of her. 8 


Qufkn Bbrbnoaria, Spain 
(F rom »n efllg-y) 


fisudinand’s CONQUKHTH 

In the following campaigns thu king took 
possession of the kingdom of CovdoYU, ol all 
the passes of Sierra Morona on the side <)f 
Eslremadura^aml finally of Juen (1210) which 
was ceded after a siege of more than a year 
by its lord, Muhammad al-Akhmur, who in 
the first placo was king of Arjomi, of which 
he was a native, and after wards of (ivuimda 
when lie acknowledged, himself the vassal of 
Ferdinand. 

This enterprise being so successfully ter¬ 
minated, Ferdinand resolved to employ the 
great military resources now at his disposal 
in the conquest of the town uml kingdom of 
Seville, the richest and most powerful of Urn 
remaining Mussulman possessions, hut almost 
entirely dependent on its own strength. Tim 
Christians were well aware llmt Seville could 
expect but little assistance from Africa, nnd 
therefore undertook the enterprise with celer¬ 
ity. Immediately oil the fall of Juen, Ferdi¬ 
nand set out for Seville with his whole army, 


accompanied by tlie king of Granada and his 
troops, as vassal of Castile. Ho laid waste to the territory of Carmona, and 
took possession of Alcala de Guadaim, which lie made into his arsenal; he also 
commanded the country surrounding the capital and Xoves to be devastated. 

The following year (12-17) commenced the celebrated siege of Seville, in 
which a fleet, which had been constructed in Santander and Biscay, Look 
part commanded by the admiral Boniface, penetrating by San Lucur on the 
Guadalquivir. The Moors could receive provisions and relief solely from 
Nieblo and Algarve by means of abridge of boats uniting tlui fortress with 
Triaiia. This was destroyed by the admiral, who got ready two of the 
strongest ships of liis fleet and awaited a violent sea wind, whon, with ull 
the sails of both ships set, he weighed anchor at the moment the full tide was 
strongest, and let the ships be hurled against the bridge of boats, which was 
broken by the force of the shock, thus well-nigh destroying the only hope 
of the besieged. From that day a scarcity of food was experienced ‘in the 
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thickly populated town, but the stores laid in were sufficiently abundant to 
enable the town to hold out for another six months. 

Eventually, driven by hunger, the besieged proposed terms, which were 
rejected, King Ferdinand desiring that all the Moors should leave the town, 
taking with them only such of their property as they could carry. Three 
hundred thousand of them left Seville, and on the evacuation of the town 
Don Ferdinand entered with liis army and took up liis residence in the palace 
of the Moorish kings. There ho devoted himself to organising his new court, 
summoning settlers to the country, and granting them licenses and privi¬ 
leges. Alter settling matters in Seville, Ferdinand inarched with his army 
to the maritime towns of the kingdom, taking possession of Xeres (1250), 
Medina Sidonia, Cadiz, P uerto do Santa Maria, and other places. Master of the 
maritimo towns, and unable to make war on the Mohammedans of Granada, 
his vassals, ho resolved to cross to Africa and overthrow the empire of the 
Almohads, leaving instructions to the admiral Jlonifaeo to assemble a large 
fleet in the ports of northern Spain. Such wore tho plans of this great mon¬ 
arch, in spite of his suffering from dropsy, which disease was slowly sapping 
his vitality, and of which ho finally died in 1252, liis death being most 
exemplary. 

St. Ferdinand is without doubt the greatest hero of the Spanish nation ; 
to liis military genius, manifested in many great expeditions which lie 
brought to a successful termination, he united two qualities rarely combined 
— a prudent policy and an acute sense of justice, which caused him to be 
loved and rcapcctod by all tho kings of Spain and even by his enemies. 
It was through the fame of his rectitude that Murcia submitted to him with¬ 
out warfare, and that from an enemy the king of Granada became liis loyal 
and submissive vassal. He respected tho rights of the rich, but would not 
suffer their violence, knowing wlion to punish and when to pardon. When 
it was proposed in tho corlos to impose taxos on the people, he would merely 
say: “ Take heod of what you do, for I fear the curses of an old woman more 
than tho milled power of tho Moors.” His enlightened policy is clearly mani¬ 
fested in that lie never acceded to the instances of his cousin, St. Louis of 
Prance, that ho would accompany him to Palestine. “There is no lack 
of Moors in my own country,*’ was liis answer. 

IIo had a great aversion to making war upon a Christian prince, which 
ho was never known to do during the whole of a long reign. His qualities 
as a govornor were superior to the century in which he lived; lie commanded 
a collection to be made of tho ancient laws and customs, he gave a great 
impetus to national literature, commanding all public documents, formerly 
published in Latin, to bo published in tho vulgar tongue ; and finally, during 
his reign, tho custom of summoning the deputies of the principal towns 
to tho oorfcos was firmly established. He faithfully fulfilled liis promises to 
tho vanquished Moors, and was careful to seo that the priests laboured to 
convert them. In this he showed greater zeal than in extending his kingdom .c 

That lie waa a pal, a pious, an able, and ti paternal ruler, as well as a 
valiant soldier, is undoubted ; but his justice sometimes degenerated into 
vo von go ; and liis persecution of heretics — especially at Palenein, where, 
with his own royal hands, he condescended to set fire to the fagots on which 
they perished — proves either that his disposition was naturally cruel, or that 
the very demon of bigotry hud smothered within him the best feelings of 
humanity, It was probably to this latter circumstance, more than to his 
prayers, liis fasts, and his frequent use of the discipline, that, in 1671, lie was 
canonised by Clement X.& 
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ALFONSO THE LEARNED (EL SABIO) AND HIS SUCCESSORS 

When Ferdinand the Saint died, after a long and glorious reign, lie win 
succeeded by his eldest son, Alfonso X, surnained the Learned , 1 a prince who 
concerned himself less with tlie enlargement of his kingdom than Iho culti¬ 
vation of science, and who, in emulation of iho old court of the caliphate 
of Cordova, valued culture and learning more highly than military renown, 
Although tho contentions with the Moors did not quite cease and Castile 
not only asserted her supremacy over Granada, but also lilted out ft Hoot 
to carry out the crossing into Africa which had boon already modilated 
by Ferdinand, yet the mind of Alfonso preferred to dwell on intellectual 
matters, on observations of the heavens, and researches into tho historical 
past of his native country. A prince of various knowledge, and penetrated 
with tho love of study, he encouraged art and science with much generosity, 
shared the tasks of tire learned, and sought to accomplish works during his 
life-time which might win greater glory in the eyes of posterity than feats of 
war and arms. 

Alfonso X enlarged the University of Salamanca by tho establishment of 
new professorships and by increasing its privileges, so Owl it could vie with 
the institutions of Paris and Bologna; lie established observatories and 
caused a band of fifty astronomers, some of whom lm sent for from n great 
distance to prepare the "Alfonsine Tables,” a solid foundation for tho 
astronomy of a future day, even though ho himself diverted astronomical 
observations to astrological superstition. Undor his supervision learned 
historians drew up the Universal Chronicle , c compiled from ancient sources 
and dealing with the period from the most ancient times to tho date of his 
accession. He also encouraged the cultivation of the national language by 
introdueing the Ustihrm mother-tongue into tho administration of justice 

H nuw* 6 * \ Ul ! te 5 u l £ atui which had hitherto boon used, and lm had 

the Bible translated into the language of the people 5 and that ho might do 
• way with the vast crowd of special fueros (privileges), laws and indie al 
usages, he drew up a scientific code of law {Las 8iete Pari id ax'), ^muudoil 
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Alfonso’s eldest son, Ferdinand de la Cerda, died before his father in a 
campaign against the Moors, who had attacked and defeated the governor of 
Algeciras in his fortified camp and conquered and slain the archbishop 
San olio of Toledo, a brother of King Pedro III of Aragon, who marched 
against them (1275). A decree solemnly promulgated by the king in 
accordance with ancient Spanish law declared the second son Sancho heir 
to the throne, regardless of the fact that the dead man had left two sons, 
Ferdinand and Alfonso. But his widow, Blanche, daughter of St. Louis of 
France, now came forward in defence of her sons’ rights and her claims 
were powerfully supported both by her brother Philip III and by her step¬ 
mother Iolanthe, a sister of Peter III of Aragon. Thereupon a war ensued, 
which outlasted Alfonso’s reign and throw Castile into the greatest disorder 
and party strife. The king of Franco, with whom his sister sought refuge 
and help, took up the cause of his two nephews, now living ill Aragon, and 
for several years conducted a destructive war against Alfonso on the- borders 
of Navarro and Castile. The attempted intervention of the pope had no 
effect. The situation grew still worse when the king, having quarrollcd 
with liis son Sancho, wished to proceed to a partition. This plan was 
opposed by the membors of the royal house and by a great part of the nobles. 
At an assembly at Valladolid Sancho was declared heir to the throne and 
regent, and invested with the government of the kingdom in bis father’s 
stead (1282). Forsaken by his family ancl the estates, Alfonso called in the 
aid of Abu Yusuf of Morocco, while Sancho, disinherited and laid under 
a bail by lus fatlior m his turn, entered into an alliance with the emir of 
Granada. Thus, through the schism in the royal house, the power of the 
Moors in southern Spain was once more strengthened. At the same time 
the unhappy party wars in Castilo itself led to the demoralisation of the 
people and the increase of tho power of the nobles./ 

Burke gives the following picturesque, if perhaps somewhat overdrawn 
estimate of Alfonso : “ For nigh on five centuries all that was learned and all 
Unit was refilled in Spain was found among the Arabs of Andalus. But on 
the taking of Seville by St. Ferdinand, the centre of gravity was completely 
changed. hi the thirteenth century, Spain was passing through a great 
social and iiiLcllectual revolution, and tho first man of intellectual Spain 
was Alfonso of Castile. If his royal highness, the heir apparent to the crown 
of England, were a senior wrangler, and a double first-class man at the Eng¬ 
lish universities; if ho wore called upon to fill the post of Astronomer Royal 
of England, in default of any other man in tho kingdom worthy even to be 
compared with him m that department of science ; if lie had written a more 
brilliant history than Macaulay, and a finer poem than Tennyson; if he were 
fib to teach Wagnor music, and Cayley mathematics ; and if in the intervals of 
his studios he had found time to codify the entire laws of England into a digest 
which might endure for six hundred years to come: then, and only then, would 
the practical pre-eminence of his intellectual attainments, in modern England, 
represent the practical pre-eminence of the sabiduria of Alfonso X, in medie¬ 
val Spain. No Spaniard but Isidore of Seville, and no sovereign of any age 
or nation, not even Alfred the Great, so mu oh surpassed all his contempo¬ 
raries in learning as tho icing of Leon and Castile; and the Side Parti das is 
a work which as great a scholar as Isidoro, and as great a statesman as 
Alfred, might well have been proud to own. But learning, or even law- 
giving is not wisdom, and many a wisor and bettor king than Alfonso has 
performed his most elaborate calculations on his ten fingers, and signed his 
name with the .pommel of his 8Word.”<* 
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This was still more apparent when, after Alfonso’s death, Sanolio IV sum 

i i lHiicrlv newer ('1284'}. The families of Lam and Ilaro, With 

thefr vast health and the great number of thrir™»taj had attained an ch 
overwhelming power that the king was quite subordinate to them. Only 
theh'muhial ;jealousies and conflicting desire for rule mailo it p<)ssil)lo for 
him to still preserve some power and authority ovortham; but if lie f avoui ctl 

one party he had the other for his bitterest enomy. , 

At an assembly of the estates (1288) Lopez de Ilaro, tho bond oL tins 
family, whose daughter Don Juan, Sancho’s brother and enemy, had nijimo. , 
became so excited that lie not only flung insults at the king, but even threat¬ 
ened him with his sword. Enraged at this arrogance Saneho h followers slow 
the insolent noble before his eyes. The renewal of the civil war was tlio con¬ 
sequence, for the son and brother of the victim lied to Aragon and joined the 
wvYty of Ia Cerda for the overthrow of Sancho. Don Juan in ins hatred Lor 
liis brother so far forgot himself as to join Abu Yakub, and marched at the 
head of a Moorish army against the fortress of Tar if a, which was defended 
by the bravo Alfonso Perez de Guzman. In vain, however, did lie seek to 
compel the commander to surrender by threatening to murder tho latter’s 
son, whom he had taken prisoner; with the lioroio spirit of a Hr ulna, Guzman 
himself threw down a sword from the wall, and Don Juan, furious ut his 
contempt, was inhuman enough, as it is said, to slab tho son before his father’h 
eyes (1294). Sancho hurried to the rescue and saved tho beleaguered town. 
Not long after, the king died (1295), and such a storm broke from all sides 
against the Castilian kingdom that its dissolution or dismemberment scorned 
almost unavoidable. 

As Sancho’s eon Ferdinand IV, whom he had appointed lii.s successor, was 
still under ago, and the marriage of his mother Maria do Molina was regarded 
as illegal, not only did the two infantes, Don Juan and Alfonso's hi other 
Henry, hitherto kept in captivity at Naples, lay claim, tho humor to the 
crown and the latter to the regency, but Alfonso do la Cerda on mo buck 
across the Pyrenees from his sojourn at the French court and, supported by 
Janies II, the king of Aragon, and the powerful nobles of tho families of 
Lara and Haro, .also appeared as a pretender. At tho same time the kings of 
Portugal and Granada sought to take advantage of tho discordant condition, 
and the pope refused to grant a recognition of legitimacy. 

But the prudence and governing talents of Maria do Molina, lo whom the 
king had entrusted the regency, met all these difficulties with skill and suc¬ 
cess. She managed to divide the infantes bj' conceding to the older of them, 
the feeble Henry, a share in the government; by a double marriage slm 
attached the powerful king I)iniz of Portugal to tho royal house of (Inutile; 
to the Aragonese, the protector of the princo do la Oordn, she offered so suc¬ 
cessful and so obstinate a resistance that the union or luirmaiuhid of tho estates 
of liis kingdom compelled him to make peace with Castile; she prevailed on 
the pope to declare her marriage lawful and the king’s birth legitimate, and 
she won over the estates by lowering the taxes. It is true that fresh troubles 
no^ ar ' QUt w ben Ferdinand IV began to reign in bis own name 
(1305); nt last, however, by the Treaty of Onmpillo, tho long dispute about 
the succession was adjusted, and Ferdinand remained in possession of tho 
throne while the princes Ferdinand and Alfonso do la Coma were indomni- 
hed with revenues and feudal lordships. The lattor indeed preferred to live! 
f a i’efugee m Germany, rather than give up the kingly title, hut his son, Urn 
founder of the ducal house of Medina Sidonin, submitted to tho stipulations 
oi Uampillo. But Castile had boon too long distracted by civil strifo, and 
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men’s mincls were loo much demoralised for peace and tranquillity to return 
at once without further disturbance. Neither was Fordinand IV exactly the 
man to rally the different parties round his throne. His cruelly and the 
violonco of his disposition, called forth enmity and hatred and increased 
the discontent and variance. Jealousy and dissension amongst the grandees 
were the chief cause why a campaign entered upon in conjunction with the 
Aragonese king against the emir Mulei Nazar of Granada liad no success. 
On tliis occasion Ferdinand laid before the pope a complaint against his 
undo Don Juan, the soul of all hostile intrigues, charging him with having 
an understanding with the infidels, and lie procured a judical inquiry, the 
issue of which ho did not, however, live to see./ 

'The story of Ferdinand’s death may bo told in the following translation 
from the old Spanish historian Mariana: 

Mariam's Account of the Divine Judg?nent on jF erdinand IV 

By order of King Ferdinand IV of Castile, two brothers, Pedro and Juan 
Cavvajales, wore arrested, being accused of the murdor of a nobleman of the 
house of Benavides, who was killed in Paleneia when leaving the royal pal¬ 
ace. The identity of the murderer was not ascertained, and many were ill- 
treated upon suspicion, in particular these two knights, who, after their 
defence was heard, were condemned for this crime against the king, without 
a proper trial, although they had not confessed their guilt, a dangerous 
course to pursue in such cases. 

Tlioy were condemned to be thrown down from a steep rock near by, 
nono being able to appease the king, who was intractable when enraged, and 
knew not how to restrain liis auger. The courtiers, being well aware of 
this, took advantage of it to maliciously inform against and ruin those who 
stood in their way. At the moment of execution, the knights proclaimed 
aloud that their death was an injustice and a great wrong, calling upon God as 
witness beforo heaven and earth ; they declared that since the king turned 
a deaf ear to their defence and protestations, they appealed to the divine 
tribunal, and summoned him to appear before it within thirty clays. By a 
remarkable coincidence these words, at first looked upon as vain, came to be 
regarded in a very different light. 

Heedless of the incident, the king sob out /or Alcaudefce, whore his army 
was encamped ; there ho fell seriously ill, and was compelled to return to 
Jaon, notwithstanding that the Moors wore negotiating to deliver up the 
town. His condition grow daily worse, and his suffering increased so 
greatly that ho was unable to treat with them personally. Rejoiced, how¬ 
ever, at the nows brought him, that the town was taken, lie mentally 
plunnod new conquests, but on Thursday, the 7th day of September, having 
retired to rest after dining, ho was shortly afterwards found dead. Pie died 
in the flower of his ago, being twenty-four years and nine months old, at a 
time when his affairs were prospering. Ho reigned seventeen years four 
months unci ninotcen days, and was the fourth of the name. It was believed 
that his death was caused by excess in eating and drinking ; others declared 
that it was the judgment of God, ns, marvellous to relate, ifc occurred pre¬ 
cisely thirty days after ho was summoned 1 to appear, and therefore ho is 
known as Don Fernando el J&mplazado , that is, u the summoned .’'u 

[' '[’ho vendor nmy remember (lint tho Tomplav Jacques do Molay, whou burned nlive, simi¬ 
larly summoned Philip tho Pair of Franco and tho popo to moot him before Lho Judgment Seat, 
and that thoy died soon after.] 
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Over Ferdinand’s grave,party passion “f 
Old. As tire heir to the ^ov—loX the kingdom, 

father's death, Don Juan. e . 1 u^on w |h Ferdinand's brothor, Don 

but found himself thus biougli ngaui divided into two 

?«*£ s taC“a" ~other. Order and 


following, Juan in the north and west, Pedro m tlio HOiiLh ^?id ouhL At 
the same time the pope interfered to effect a reconciliation (131*0. 1 1(5 

rulers of the kingdom now undertook a campaign against l.siniul, Avho had 
snatched tlie lordship of Granada from his undo, Mulci Nazar, the ally „ 
Castile, a Moorish commander who had been summoned from ho/, to the aid 
of Ids co religionists, and defeated Juan and Pedro in a battle at the nvor 
Yenil, in winch they lost their lives (1310). 

And now whilst the Saracens were profiting by Uiou* victory to nmko 
raids and conquests in the kingdom of Castile, four infantes laid claim to 
the regency and again filled the kingdom with civil \vav« and. party u\go,. 
In vain did the states endeavour to bring' about a settlement, in vnm did the 
queen-mother Maria and the pope labour to effect a reconciliation; the strilo 
continued for years, almost uninterruptedly; oven when, at fifteen years old, 
tho king was declared of age and took tho reins of government into Ills own 
hand, the confusion was not ended. Alfonso XI had grown up amidst vio¬ 
lence and party intrigues, and exhibited a harsh and savage temper. Ho 
enticed his cousin, Don Juan the younger, who had followed in Ids father’s 
footsteps, to the court at Toledo, had him murder eel at a 1mm mot, and seized 
from his family the patrimony of Biscay; ho repudiated his betrothed, (Jon- 
stanzci, daughter of the infante Juan Emmanuel (a liephow of Alfonso X), 
that he might marry a Portuguese princess, which so enraged 1,1m injured 
father that lie again set up tho standard of revolt (1328), and supported by 
the Castilian grandees and the king of Aragon, conducted a long war against 
Alfonso. 


Civilisation and morals declined, and vice and crimo throve to Hindi an 
extent as to bring the Castilian people everywhere into oonlompt. From 
the court itself all sentiment of honour and justice had disappeared. Tim 
king neglected his Portuguese wife in the most insulting manner, and treated 
his mistress, Leonora de Guzman, us queen. Garcilasso do la Yoga, AIFouso’h 
favourite, made himself notorious by perfidy, trickery, and murder till lie 
and his son were slain by the indignant nobles ; Osorio and tho .low Joseph, 
who, ns the king’s all-powerful advisers and high officials, had acquired for 
themselves great wealth, but had also roused the hatred of tho people by timir 
covetousness and extortions, were at last delivered to tlieir anemias by 
Alfonso himself, when the one was surreptitiously murdered and tho other 
minted from the country with disgrace and ignominy ; ihoiv wealth wont to 
teed the royal coffers. Under such circumstances the Saracens could have 
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easily made now conquests, liad not Granada too Leon distracted at tlxe same 
time by internal wars. The icing concluded a truce with Castile, by which 
Alfonso gained time for the complete overthrow of his domestic enemies. 

After having won over the Basques to his side by confirming their rights 
and liberties in an assembly of that bold mountain people under the famous 
oak ol Guernica, he conquered one hostile town after the other, divided his 
enemies by making separate treaties with each, and aided by the diligent 
mediation of Pope Benedict XII compelled them, one by one, to make homage 
find submission. Alfonso de Haro and other faithless barons made atone¬ 
ment with thoir lives. Even the king of Portugal overcame his indignation 
at the insults offered to his daughter, and the machinations of the royal 
quasi-wifo Leonora de Guzman, and, on Alfonso’s promising to atone for the 
injury and treat his wife as her position rightfully demanded, he made his 
peace) with him (1339). Immediately afterwards a new Saracen army from 
Africa landed on the Spanish coast under Abul-IIakam, and in conjunction 
with the emir of Granada began a holy war with the siege ol Tarifa (1340). 
But the battle of Salado struck the death-blow of the Mohammedan power 
in Spain, and enriched the Christian victors with unlimited booty. Tho 
pope too, who had forwarded the undertaking by briefs and exhortations to 
a crusade, received magnificent tokens of the victory as a reward. 

This great campaign ended with the conquest of Algeciras and covered 
Alfonso’s name with glory mid honour, both in the estimation of his contem¬ 
poraries and of posterity ; to defray its cost the estate of Burgos, after tho 
example of the Moors, granted the Aleabnla tax, a twentieth on all movable 
and real property, whenever it was sold or bartered, an impost most inju¬ 
rious to trade and commerce which though first intended to last only during 
the war was afterwards con tinned for the future. Six years later (1350), at 
tho siege of Gibraltar, King Alfonso was carriod off by the plague, which, 
coining from Asia, now spread ilself like a destroying angel over the whole 
of Europe./ 


M Am ana’s account of fed HO THE CltUICL 

In Castile, grave disturbances, storms, events, cruel and bloody wars, 
deceit, treachery, exiles, and innumerable deaths, followed one on the other; 
many great lords met with a violent end, numerous were tho civil wars, no 
cavo was takon of matters either sacred or profane; none knew whether 
to attribute these disorders to the new king- or to the nobles. By common 
opinion they were laid to tho king’s cliargo, so much so that lie earned from 
tho people tho nickname of “ the cruel.” Some trustworthy authors attribute 
tho majority of llicso disorders to the intemperance of the nobles, who, heed¬ 
less of right, followed their inclinations and inordinate avarice and ambition 
in all things good or evil, so that the Icing was compelled to jiunish their 
excesses. 

Upon the death of Don Alfonso, Don Pedro, liis son by his lawful wife, 
was there and thou proclaimed king m the camp, as was just, though he was 
only fifteen years and seven months old and was absent in Seville, where he 
had remained with Ins mother. In years lie was unfitted for such grave 
cares, in natural disposition lie showed capacity for great things. He had a 
pale complexion, handsome countenance, and majestic air ; Ilia hair was fair, 
and Ins stature commanding. Ho showed signs of great courage, wisdom, 
and other qualities. In mind and body he was undaunted by difficulty and 
fatigue. Falconry ancl hawking were his chief pleasures. He was upright 
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in the administration of justice. To these -virtues he joined vices equally 
great, which were already visible and increased wiLli ago. IIo despised 
others, spoke insolently, listened haughtily, and granted an audionoo wiLli 
difficulty, not only to strangers hut also to members of Ins own household. 
These bad qualities were visible from his early childhood ; avarice, dissolute¬ 
ness, and harshness were added to them in the course of time. 

These failings, to which he was naturally addicted, increased under tho 
tuition of Don Juan Alfonso do Albuquerque, tho tutor given him by his 

father when a little child to train him 



in good habits. This may bo suspected 
from tho fact that, after ho was king, 
this man was admittod to his intimacy, 
ancl in all things was given great 
authority, to tho envy and discontent 
of tho nobles, who declared that he 
endeavoured to increase his wealth at 
the expenso of tho public good --tho 
worst possible of all plagues.*/ 

Thus tho historian Mariana ,u Tim 
figure of Lodro f stands in history 
and romance for that of a monster of 
cruelty, though it must bo borne in 
mind that Podro Lopez do AyuluA tho 
chronicler who has lefL us an account 
of his reign, was the friend and sup¬ 
porter of his rebellious brother Henry 
of 'i'rastainaia. Pedro was the only 
son of Maria of Portugal, queen (if 
Alfonso Xf, but Alfonso’s mistress, 
Leonova do Gu/man, hud several sons 
of whom Henry (Enrique') was the 
eldest. Ilis fathor had sottlod on him 
the great domain and title of True la- 
mam, and he is generally known as 
Henry of Tiuslainnm.re 


de Gl ' T zman ; drawling his msontinenl" 
or rather that of tho queen-mother, 
retired to the city of Medina Sidonin, 
, lchfor T U(lhcr apanage. ThrouHi 
p Pf^dioiiH persuasions, however, 
'r'P/P/y/p °* a ^ Iua mibb an Albuquerque, who 
,J w/M-l. - governed tim mind of P c dro, mid who 

TiKovoji i fJr ,, WAN P 1 ^ 0 ^ y ,(,U ; Pmg'Htly faith that she 

(Ihrovn into prison b, oulo, of Pod,o tho C ,■»<■)> q^ ; u° b , ll "F foa1 ’* P^COOded to 

Cind> Sgv . i11g to do homage to the now sov- 
cifcy, tlian she was arrested and n i a „ 0 ,i erei f n * No s< 5 (mor did she reaeli that 
eldest of her son! who was ^^ ^ ^ in U, ° Al«i*ar. Tho 
the same fate, had ho noi, imaeinih/ni f l0V0 ' } voul(l have shared 

fT ws,a * ^noViitoTw bJiS’u 


Mfaijzz 




I.KOYoJI 1 j>B finZWAN 
(Ihrovn into prison bj oitlei of Peilio tlio CYncJ) 
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hopeless. Unfortunately for Spain, lie did. recover; and one of his first 
objects, early in 1351, was to draw her from Carmona, and make her accom¬ 
pany him to Talavera, where she was consigned to a still closer confinement* 
Her doom was soon sealed: in u few days she was put to death by the 
express order of the queon; no doubt, with the concurrence of the king 1 . 

This murder was quickly followed by another. Having despatched one 
of his creatures to Burgos, to levy, by his own authority alone, a tax which, 
to bo legal, required the sanction of the states, the people resisted, and slow 
his collector. Accompanied by his unscrupulous adviser, Don Juan de 
Albuquerque, ho hastened to that capital, to inflict summary vengeance on the 
inhabitants. They naturally took up arms; and being joined by Garcilasso 
do la Vega, the adelantado of Castile, sent a messenger to the king, disclaim¬ 
ing all wish to oppose his authority, but beseeching him not to allow Albu¬ 
querque, whoso violent character they well knew, to attend him. The request 
was disregarded; the count arrived, and the doom of Garcilasso was scaled. 

Ho sooner did Podro perceive him, than the command was given; “Bal- 
laslcros, 1 seize Garcilasso ! ” The adelantado bogged for a confessor; but no 
attention would have been pnicl to tho request, had not a priest accidentally 
appeared in sight. Both having retired for a few minutes into a corner, 
Albuquerque, who bore great enmity to tho prisoner, desired the king to 
order wliat was to be done, and tho ballastcros were immediately told to kill 
Garcilasso. On receiving tho order, the men, who could not conceive it 
was seriously given, hesitated to fulfil it: one of them, approaching the 
king, said, “ Sir king, what arc wo to do with Garcilasso ? ” “ Kill him I ” 

was tho reply. 

The man returned, and with a mace struck tho adelantado on the head, 
while another associate despatched him. The bleeding body was thrown into 
the street; where, after lying for some time to be trodden under foot by 
some bulls which were passing, it was removed outside the walls of tho city, 
to bo there buried. Tho same fate would have bofallen the child Nuno do 
Lum, who by his father's death was become the hereditary lord of Biscay, 
had not hia govornoss, apprised of tho intonlion, removed to a fortress in tho 
heart of tho Biscayan Mountains. Tho child, however, soon died; and 
Pedro, by imprisoning tho fomalo heirs, obtained what ho so much coveted 
— tho rich domains of that liouso. 

Podro proceeded to Ciudad Rodrigo, to confer on tho interests of tho 
two kingdoms with his grandfather, the sovereign of Portugal. Well had 
it been for him had lie followed the advice of that monarch, who urged on 
him tho necessity of living on a good understanding with his illegitimate 
brothers, and of forgiving tiro natural indignation they had shown at the 
death of tlioir mother. But both brothers soon left him and revolted. Soma 
of the confederates woro reduced and put to denth; hut the princes them¬ 
selves eludod his pursuit, — Don Tclio by fleeing into Aragon. While 
besieging tho places which had thrown off his authority, ho became enam¬ 
oured of Doha Maria de Padilla, who was attached to the service of hia 
favourite’s Indy, Dona Isabella do Albuquerque. Through the persuasion 
of this unprincipled minister, tho uncle oE the young lady, Don Juan do 
Ucnestrosa, did nob hesitate to sacrifice the honour of his house by consign¬ 
ing her to tho arms of the royal gallant. The connection thus formed, 
which continued unto the death of Doha Maria, brought tho greatest dis¬ 
asters on tho country. 


1 A 8oi t of mcn-at-arma. whoso usual weapon wns a short club, or mace. 
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Some months previous to this connection, Pedro, i" conn.lin.ico with tlm 
moues” of the eoites of Valladolid, had agreed that an embassy should bo 
sentto the French Icing, soliciting for wife a princess of llm royal house, of 
that nation The choice fell on Blanche do Bourbon, a princess of oxoolkml 
“l*,! early in 1353, arrived at Valladolid. But the king, i.ifalu- 
ated by his mistress, who had just been brought to bod of a daugblor, was m 
no disposition to conclude the marriage j and it was not without dillicully 
that his minister Albuquerque, who was already jealous of the favours 
accorded to the relations of Maria do Padilla, and for that reason the »><m> 

eager for its solemnisation, prevailed on him to meet the pnneo.ss at \ allii- 
dolitl Leaving Padilla and his heart at Montalvan, he reluctantly pro¬ 
ceeded towards that city. On his way lie accepted tho Kiibmismons of hm 
brothers Henry and Tello, whom, on an occasion like tho one approaching, 
he could not decently punish for their rebellion. Monday, Juno tfrrt, 115615, 
the ceremony took place with due splendour.** The contemporary chronicler 
Ayala gives so intimate a view of the king and his household that wo may 
quote part of the sequel in his words. 


Ayala's account of the king's honeymoon 

On the Wednesday after Ins marriage tho king dined in his palace. And 
he dined alone that day, with no companions whatever. And while tho king 
wits at table there came to him Queen Doha Maria, bis mother, mul Qumm 
Doha Leonora, his aunt, in tears. Then the king rose from tho Inhlu and 
spoke with them aside, and as both lie and they afterwards reporlud they 
said to linn: 

“My lord, it is made known to us that you arc minded to go from bunco 
and rejoin Doha Marin de Padilla, and wo bog you in mercy l,o destnl. For 
if you do this thing you make but little of your honour in thus forsaking 
your wife, immediately after your marriage, when nil the heat and highent in 
your kingdom are assembled Lore. And further, the king of Pruned will 
have good cause of complaint against you, who has nowly allied himself to 
you by this marriage, and has sent you this ntceo of Ids whoso hand you 
asked of him; and he sent her hither with great pomp and rotimio, us was 
but just. Further, my lord, it will cause grave scandal in your kingdom, 
should you thus go hence, for all the highest in your kingdom have' come 
hither at your command, and it wilL not. ho for your good semen Hum to 
depart without word or speech with them.” 

The king made answer that he marvelled greatly that they should boliovo 
that lie would thus leave Valladolid and his wife, and bade thorn not boliovo 
it. And tho queens replied that they had boon most corluinly informed 
that he was minded to seek Dona Maria do Padilla at once, And tho king 
assured them that lie would not do so, and had no thought of ii, and hade 
them never believe it. Upon this the queens withdrew, knowing full well 
that the king would set out at once, but powerless to pro vent it. An hour 
after the king called for his mules, saying that ho would visit Queen Dona 
.Maria, Ins mother. And as soon as the mules were brought he loTl Valla- 
uoiul, and went and slept that day at a place called Pajaros. Tho next 
clay he went to the village of Montalvan where Doha Maria do Padilla was, 
lor though he had left her in the castle of Montalvan, ho had already sent 

S rSexVa^ ' But many ° lll0rs Wl, ° WOra 10 
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Great clamour and excitement arose in the town of Valladolid, when it 
was known that the king had departed thence and had rejoined Dona Maria 
do Padilla. Then Don Juan Alfonso de Albuquerque and other knights 
visited the queens Doha Marin the king’s mother and Queen Blanche liis 
wife, and Doha Leonora, queen of Aragon, the king’s aunt, and found them 
very sad. And all those who remained there were anxious and dismayed 
thinking that this day’s work would bring war and evil on Castile, as indeed 
it did. They held their council, saying that it was ill-done of the king thus 
to desert his wife, and they were sore grieved at it. And they resolved that 
the master of Calatrava, Don Juan Nunez do Prado, and Don Juan Alfonso 
should follow the king, and many other gentlemen with them, and that they 
should do their utmost to induce the king to return to his wife, Queen 
Blanche, and to amend his ways. 

When Don Pedro heard that Don Juan Alfonso de Albuquerque and 
the master of Calatrava, Don Juan Nunez, had turned back, not daring to 
seek him, and that the master had gone to his own land, and Don Juan 
Alfonso to the castles which he had on tlio frontiers of Portugal, lie immedi¬ 
ately resolved to return to Valladolid in order to meet Queen Dona Maria 
Iris mother, and his wife Queen Blanche, to avoid a scandal in the kingdom. 
This was tho counsel given him by the gentlemen who were with him. And 
thus the Icing* came to Valladolid, and remained there with hia wife Queen 
Blanche for two days. But ho could not be prevailed upon to remain there 
longer and Ilg left Valladolid and went to Mojados a village close by. And 
tho noxl clay ho went to Oviende, and remained there for some days ; and 
he nover saw Ins wife Queen Blanche again. 

Tho next year he orclerocl Juan Porrandez de Hencstrosa his chamberlain, 
and undo of Dona Maria da Padilla, to go to Arevalo wlioro his wife Queen 
Blanche of Bourbon then was, and bring her to Toledo, and place her in the 
Alcazar of Hie said city. And so it was published that all might be aware 
of it. Tho knights of Toledo hoard of it, and it was great griof to many that 
siioli a lady as this should be a prisoner and that Toledo should bo chosen 
for her prison. And Juan Eermndcz tie Ilonestrosa as the king commanded, 
brought Queen Blanche to Toledo. And wlion Queen Blanche of Bourbon 
entered Toledo, sho said it was her will to go and pray in the church of 
Bancta Maria. And alio went thither, and as soon ns she reached it she 
refused to leave the church, fearing imprisonment or death. This she did 
by tho advice of the bishop and of those who had come with her. Then 
Juan Fcrvandcz de ITenostrosa, who had brought Queen Blanche to Toledo, 
when ho saw that she would not leave the church, begged her graciously to 
accompany him to tho Alcazar which belonged to the king and her, for she 
would find good apartments there ; but she would not do so. And the king 
roplied that ho would come himself to Toledo and take such measures in this 
matter as best befitted his service. 

Ai'Lor Juan Forrnnclez de Ilenostrosa left Toledo, Queen Blanche held 
oonvorso with many great ladies of that city, who dwelt there and came every 
day to visit hoi*. And she told them how she went in fear of her life, and 
that she had heard that the king was minded to come to Toledo, and have 
her seized and put to deatli; and therefore she begged and prayed for some 
protection. And all this business of Queen Blanche, she being very young, 
for sbo was not then more than eighteen, was managed by a lady who was 
her governess, holding this office by the appointment of Queen Dona Maria, 
the king’s mother, who had bestowed it on her. The ladies of Toledo, when 
they heard these things every clay from Queen Blanche and her governess, 
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Dofia Leonora de Saldana, were tilled-with pity for the queen, and they spoke 
to their husbands and kinsmen, saying that they would lie the meanest men 
on earth if such a queen as this, their lady and the wife of their lord the king, 
should die such a death in the city where fclioy were ; but since they had 
power, let them prevent it. For the queen thought and feared that Juan 
Ferrandez de Henestrosa would return with tlio king's order to seize and 
imprison her in the Alcazar, where she was certain sho would lie put to 
death. And she thought that this was not the true will of the king, but 
that he had been persuaded to it by certain of liis counsellors, kinsmen of 
Dona Maria de Padilla, and that the time would como when the king her 
lord and husband would hold that they who had saved her from such a death 
had done him good service, and would understand that thoy laid not done 
wrongfully, but in his interest. 

The knights of Toledo, by the many representations niado to thorn, with 
tears for the imprisonment and death of so noble a lady as Queen Blanche, 
who was a creature without blame and of so high lineage, and because Llm 
highest and best in the kingdom woro ill contented with the kinsmen of 
Dona Maria de Padilla, were for the most part moved to defend the queen 
to the utmost of their power, and to hazard their lives and possessions for 
her. And when the knights and squires and true men of the city hoard 
tlmt Juan Ferrandez de Henestrosa was coming to Toledo, although lie was 
with tiie king, and that he was about to seize the queon and imprison her, as 
they were given to understand, they took Quoen Bhmoho from the church 
of Sancta Maria where she abode, and placod hor in tho Alcazar of the said 
city, on Thursday at the hour of tierce, on tho ove of the feast of St. Mary 
of ™, afc y, 0ar ‘ ^ lld ^h hor all hor ladies and damsels, and many 
other ladies of the city. And thoy gave tho towers of the Alcazar and of (ho 
mty into the keeping of the knights and loyal citizens of tlmt oily, for Lhcir 
defence ; for a I came to this work right willingly, Ami on tho day I,bat 
tins was done they seized all their kinsmen who would not lake part in it .k 


PEDUO’B FALSE M Alt III AG 1$ 

In the meanwhile Pedro wavered in his fidelity to his mistress long onoimh 
to be infatuated with Dona Juana de Castro. Not being able toiWn Tv ft 
Itnnfwi 1 ^ ! ie l Jr °P. 0sed marriage ; and tho bishops of Avila and Salamanca 

BluSm of Pnm? 8UbStai ?Vn tQ llW pretcnc ° Diul not really married 

) aiK th 1 G1 \ to lmm ’y him to Juana do Castro. When bo 

atfes-Sfiwia 

Alcazar of that city. She was imnipflT-itpl^. to ^°? t0 tu, d lodged in tho 
jailer, who returned to acmiaint i,i. i'escued from the power of her 

the intelligence, Pedro ordered the enmnu!^ 1 ' l c lho . OVonU ^'wvioiiH at 
tlldr grand - master ' his trotter KWque, 
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force the princess from her sanctuary. But she was no longer there; the 
whole city had taken her part, and honourably placed her, under a strong 
guard, in the palace of their kings. These defenders of oppressed innocence 
were now joined by the heads of the league, whose party daily acquired 
strength. 

Neither the sudden, perhaps suspicious, death of Albuquerque, nor the 
deposition of Don Eadrique, depressed their zeal. To show that a redress of 
grievances, and not individual ambition, was their object, they despatched 
messengers to the king, with the assurance of their attachment to his person, 
and proposed that, if he would dismiss his mistress with her kinsmen, and 
return to his queen, they would instantly lay down their arms. Pedro was 
resolved to do neither; but, as it suited his views to protract the negotia¬ 
tion, lie nominated commissioners to treat with those of the league, which 
was now strengthened by the accession of the queen-mother* To bring 
about an amicable adjustment between her son and his barons, she invited 
both to Toro, where she then abode-—an invitation which both accepted. 
But Pedro now found that ho was the prisoner of the leaguers, who changed 
the officers of his household, substituted others from their own body, and 
closely watched his motions at the time they were treating him with the 
highest outward respect. To escape from his situation, ho had recourse to 
his usual arts—to bribing some heads of the league, and, above all, to dis¬ 
simulation, in both cases with success. The king soon contrived to escape, 
and threw himself into the fortress of Segovia. 

After his escape (1355), Pedro assembled his states at Burgos, and, by 
artfully representing himself as thwarted in all his proceedings for tlie good 
of his people by liis mother, his brothers, and the other rebels, whose only 
aim was to tyrannise over the nation, ho procured supplies for carry in g on 
the war. These supplies, however, were granted on tho condition of Ins 
living with Queen Blnncho — a condition which he readily promised to fulfil, 
without the slightest intention of so doing. After an unsuccessful assault 
on Toro, he returned to Toledo, tho peculiar object of Ins hatred. Contrary 
to all reasonable expectation, he forced an entrance, and expelled the troops 
of his brother Ilonry. This success would, however, have been unattainable, 
lmd not most of the inhabitants believed in the sincerity of Ilia declaration 
to tho pontifical representative. The unfortunate Blauohe was transferred 
•—not to his palace, to enjoy her rights as queen, but to the fortress of 
Sigucnza; tho bishop of that see was also consigned to a prison ; and some 
of tho most obnoxious individuals of the league were beheaded or hung. 

The legato, Bertrand, no longer withheld the Blunders of the church : 
Pedro, Maria dc Padilla, and oven Juana de Castro, wore excommunicated, 
and tho kingdom subjected to an interdict. But those thunders passed 
harmless ovor the head of tho royal delinquent, who lost no lime in march¬ 
ing against Toro, where liie mother and many of tho leaguers still remained. 
Ilis first attempt on that placo was repulsed with loss; but, after a siege of 
some months, ho prevailed on tho inhabitants, by lavishing extraordinary 
promises of clemency, to open tlioir gates to him. How well lie performed 
his promise appeared tho very day of Ins entrance, when ho caused some 
barbarous executions to bo made in Ins moth ox’s sight. 1 Tho queen fainted 
at the spectacle; and, on recovering her senses, requested permission to 
retire into Portugal, which was granted. About the same time many Cas¬ 
tilian barons fled into Aragon. 

P It is said that slio stood to her ankles in tho blood of the slaughtered noblemen.] 
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During the next few years Pedro waged a desultory war against the king 
of Aragon, both by sea and land; bub the result was decisive to neither of 
the belligerents. In this war many of the disaffected barons fought in tho 
ranks of the latter —a policy for the condemnation of which no words tiro 
sufficiently strong, and which greatly detracts from tho commiseration Unit 
must ho felt at the fate of some who afterwards foil into his hands. If 
cannot be denied that the Castilian king had many provocations to ven¬ 
geance : his nobles rebelled for the slightest causes—. often without any cause 
at all; nor is he known to have put to death any of his subjects, whom lie 
did not conceive, at one time or other, either openly or secretly to have 
aimed at subverting his authority. But the barbarity of his executions *, 
the duplicity with which he planned the destruction of such us submitted 
under the assurance of pardon ; liis perfidious disregard of promises, or even 
oaths, when the openly pardoned objects of his hatred were fully in his 
power —not even excepting his nearest connections — stamp him at once us 
a ruthless barbarian, and a bloody tyrant. 

The execution of his brother ffiadrique, grand-muster of Santiago, in 
1858, is, perhaps, more characteristic of him than any oLher of his actions. 
On some suspicion — whether founded or not in justice must remain 
unknown—that the grand-master maintained an understanding wilh the 
king of Aragon, Padrique was recalled from the Valonoiiui frontier to 
Seville, where Pedro then was. He found the king apparently in the boHt of 
humours, and Ins reception was very friendly 

The account of the horrible and cold-blooded deod which followed may 
be quoted from the contemporary Ayala. J 


AYALA’S ACCOUNT OF 'HIE MUttDBll 01' FADUIQUE 
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Then the master left the ldng and went to see Dona Maria de Padilla 
and the king’s daughters, who were in another part of the Alcazar called 
the Caracol. Dona Maria de Padilla knew all that was planned against the 
master and at the sight of him she assumed a countenance so mournful that 
all might read it; for this lady had a very good heart, ancl sound judgment, 
and liked not the deeds of the king, and the death decreed against the 
master lay heavy on her. 

After tlio master had visited Dona Maria and his nieces the king’s 
daughters, ho went down to the courtyard of the Alcazar, where lie had left 
liis mules, intending to seek his lodgings and bestow his companies. Put 
when he readied the courtyard of tho Alcazar ho found that his beasts were 
gone, for tho king’s potters had given orders for everyone to leave the court¬ 
yard, and they turned out all the beasts and closed the gates; for so they 
had been commanded, that there might not be many there. When the mas¬ 
ter could not find his mules he was at a loss whether he should return to the 
king or what ho should do; and one of his knights, whoso name was Suer 
Gutierrez do Navales, an Austrian, perceived that some mischief was afoot, 
for he saw a stir in tho Alcazar, and he said to the master, “ My lord, the 
postern of tho courtyard stands open ; go out and you shall not lack mules.” 
This lie repeated many times, for ho thought that if the master got outside 
tho Alcazar lie might perchance escape, and there they must needs slay many 
of his followers ere they could take him. 

In tho meanwhile there came to the master two knights who were broth¬ 
ers, and their names wore Fcrrancl Sanchez de Tovar, mid Juan Forrandez 
de Tovar, and they know nothing of this business. By the king’s orders 
they said to tho master, “ My lord, tho king calls for you ”; and tho master 
turned back to go to tho king, in dread, for ho now suspected evil. As ho 
passed tho doors of the palace and of tho different apartments the number 
of his followers grew less and less, for those who guarded the doors had 
ordered tho porters not to let them pass. 

When the master came to the place where the king was, none was allowed 
to enter save only the master Don Fadrique, ancl the master of Calutrnva, 
Don Diego Garcia (who that day accompanied Don Fadrique, tho master 
of Santiago, and knew nothing of all this), and two other knights. The 
king was in a hall called “ del Fierro ” with the door closed. And when tho 
masters of Santiago and Calatrava came to tlie door of the hall where the king 
was, it was not opened to them, and they stood at tlio door. And Pedro 
Lopez de Padilla, the king’s balleslero mayor, was outside with the masters, 
and thereupon a wicket opened in tlie hall where tlio king was, and the king 
said to Pedro Lopez de Padilla: 

“Pedro Lopez, seize the master; ” and he replied, “ Which of them?” 
and the king said, “ The master of Santiago,” Then Pedro Lopez de Padilla 
laid hold of the master Don Fadrique, and said, “ I arrest you, and the mas¬ 
ter stood silent full of dread, and the king* said to some ballesteros who stood 
by, “ Ballesteros, kill the master of Santiago.” 

But oven so tlie ballesteros durst not do it. Then one of tho king’s bed¬ 
chamber, a man named Rui Gonzalez de Aticnza who was in tlie secret, cried 
aloud to the ballesteros : 

“Traitorsl what ara you about? Did 3 r ou not hear the ldng command 
you to kill tho master ? ” 

Then the ballesteros, seeing that it was indeed the king’s order, raised 
their maces to strike tlie master Don Fadrique. When the master of San¬ 
tiago saw this, ho disengaged himself from tlie grasp of Pedro Lopez dc 

II. w\ —vor., X. 0 
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Padilla and jumped into the courtyard. Ho seized his sword but could not 
draw it, for it was slung round his neck under the tabard winch ho wore 
and wlien he would haye drawn it the liilt caught 111 the ptiap and lie eould 
nnt e-efc it free. The lmllesteros pursued him to wound him with their nmcos 
but they could not succeed, for he eluded them and iled from side Lo Hide, 

ill t ^ ie C ° u ^^ t \ reri . ftIldez de Koftj w lio pursued him more closely than the 
rest came up with him and dealt him a blow on the bond with Ins mace, 
so’that he fell to the ground, and thereupon all the other lmvoomen cumo up 
and wounded him. As soon as tho king saw tho master lying on Lho ground, 
he went through the Alcazar thinking to find some of his followers and pul 
them to death, and he found none ; for some hud not out ore d tho puluoo 
when the master returned in answer to the king's summons, bocuuso tho 
doors were well guarded, and some had fled and concealed themselves. Hut 
the king found a squire named Sancho Ituiz do Villegas, who was Hiirmuiuxl 
Sancho Portin, and lie was tho master’s chief equerry. The king found him 
in the part of the palace called the Caraeol, where Dofla Maria do Padilla 
dwelt with the king’s daughters, whero ho laid taken refuge when ho hoard 
the noise of the master’s murder. Tho king onlorcd tho room, and Sancho 
Ruiz had taken Doha Beatrice, the king’s daughter, in his arms, thinking to 
escape death through her. But when the king saw it, lie caused his daughter 
Dona Beatrice to be torn from liis arms, and stabbed him with lho dagger 
which lie wore in his belt. 


The king returned to where tho master lay, and found that ho was not 
yet dead, and the king took a dagger from his belt and guvo it to a groom 
of the chambers, to kill him with. When it was done the king mil down to 
eat in the place where the master lay doad, a hall called the Azulojos, which 
is ia the Alcazar. Then the Icing- sent for his cousin, lho ini'anLo Don .hum, 
(of Aragon) ami told him in secret that he was going from thence to Biscay 
at once, and that ho should come with him, for it was his intention to put 
Don Tello to death and give Biscay to Don .hum. For tho infante Don 
Juan was married to Doha Isabella, sister of tho wife of Don Tollo, and both 
were daughters of Don Juan Nunez de Lam, lord of Biscay, and of Doha 
Maria his wife. And tho infanta kissed tho lcing’n hands, thinking- that 
he would act according to his word. That day, after tho death of tho mus¬ 
ter Don Fndrique, the king took the adulantudoship of the frontier from his 
cousin the infante Don Juan, saying- that ho would make him lord of Biscay, 
and bestowed it upon Enriquez, who was alguucil mayor of Seville ; and lie 
gave that office to Garci Gutierrez Tello, an honourable gentleman dwelling 
in Seville. 


that same day on which the master of Santiago died the king sent orders 
to Cordova for Poro Cabrera, a gentleman who dwelt there, to ho put Lo death, 
aB well as a zurat whose name was Ferrando Alfonso do (ktboto. And 
he sent to kill Don Lope Sanchez de IJendana, chief commander of Castile, 
and they killed him in Villarojo, a place belonging to tho order of Santiago, 
the property of the commander. In Salamanca thoy killed Alfonso JulTe 
lenorio; and Alfonso Perez Fennosino in Toro. In the ciistlo of Mora 
they slew Gonzalo Melendez de Toledo, who had been held , v prisoner 
there. And the king ordered all these to be put to death, saying Unit 
icy were concerned in the rebellion when some in tho kingdom took up tho 
causes of Queen Blanche, as has already been related. Ami although 
lie had indeed pardoned them it appeared that his wrath against thorn 
was not deadA 
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OTHER ROYAL MURDERS 

The Icing ancl the prince of Aragon departed for Biscay; but, on reaching 
Aguilar, they found that Don Tello had been apprised of his intended doom, 
and had Hod. Pedro followed him to Berinoo, where he learned that the 
fugitive had just embarked for Bayoimo. In his blind fury he embarked in 
tlic first vessel ho found in the harbour, and ordered a pursuit; but the sea 
began to rise so high that he soon abandoned it, and returned to the port. 
The infante Juan now requested the fulfilment of the royal promise; but he 
who had made it had now changed his mind. With his usual duplicity, 
however, he amused liis cousin, saying that he could do nothing without the 
states of the province ; that he would speedily convoke them, and procure 
the recognition of the new feudatory. Pie did convoke them; but it was to 
persuade them to confer their sovereignty on himself alone. 

The disappointed claimant now left Pedro in disgust; bub was speedily 
recalled to Bilbao, where the king repaired, by the promise that his ambition 
should be gratified. The infante hastened to that town, and proceeded to 
the house occupied by the court. As he approached the royal apartments, 
some of the tyrant’s creatures, as if in jest, deprived him of his poniard — 
the only weapon which he had about him, and, at the same moment he was 
struck on the head by a mace ; another blow brought him lifeless to the 
ground. His corpse was thrown from the window of the apartment occupied 
by tile king into the street; but was afterwards convoyed to Burgos, and 
cast into the river. 

To revenge the murder of these victims, tlic two brothers, Henry and 
Tello, who had returned to Aragon, made frequent irruptions into Castile. 
In a battle fought in 1359, they triumphed over Henestrosa, whom they left 
dead on the field; and, in subsequent invasions, they obtained no small por¬ 
tion of plundor. 3 But none of these things moved the king, who persevered 
in his course of barbarities as if his throne rested on a rock of adamant. It 
is impossible to specify all his individual acts of murder ; such only can be 
represented here as are either more than usually characteristic of him, or as 
exercised some mllnonce on following events: in revenge for the aid afforded 
to his revolted subjects by the infante of Aragon, lie put to deatli Leonora, 
the dowager queen of that country, who had long resided in Castile, and who 
was also his own aunt. But hie famous, or rather infamous compact with 
tlie Portuguese king, Pedro, ia most indicative of the man. Knowing how 
much that sovereign longed to extirpate all who had been concerned in 
the murder of lues dc Castro, 2 and of whom a few had sought refuge in 
Castile; and no less eager on his own part to take vengeance on three or four 
of his own obnoxious subjects, who had implored the protection of the Portu¬ 
guese, ho proposed to surrende r the Portuguese in exchange for the Castilian 
refugees. The kindred soul of the Lusitanian felt a savage joy at the pro¬ 
posal ; in 13G0, the men were exchanged and put to death. 

That he cared as little for the king of Franco as for the pope — both 
were distant enemies—-Spain had a melancholy proof, in 1361, ill the tragical 

1 While Pedro was at Najera, for tlio purpose of protecting his frontiers against these irrup¬ 
tions, a priest of Ban Domingo do la Calzada is said to have waited on him, end foretold, that, 
unless lie kept on his guard, lie would bo assassinated by his brother Henry. “ Who has advised you 
to toll mo this ? ” asked tlio king. u No one,” replied thopilcst, “ except San Domingo.” Pedro 
zegarded this aa some “ weak invention of the enemy,” mid caused Iho priest to be burned alivo. 
Tills anecdote, true or false, is extracted from tlio chronicle of the contemporary Lope?, de AyalaA 
The fate of this ln<ly, which has so frequently ocoupied the tragic inuso of the peninsula, 
must be looked for in the history of Portugal. 
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orders for her 



that his life was not the penally of Ins disobedience — a doom which he 
doubtless expected. A less scrupulous agent for thin bloody business wan 
found in one of the Icing’s ballasteros, Juan Pom do Robledo, who hastened 
to the fortress, superseded the noble Ifugo Ortiz, in the command, and perpe¬ 
trated the deed — whether by poison or by steel is unknown. 'Pirn sumo 
violence befell Isabella de Lara, widow of the infante Don Juan, whom Die 
tyrant had murdered at Bilbao. 

The death of Blanche was followed.by the natural one of tho king’s mis¬ 
tress, Maria do Padilla. Whether through the example of the Portuguese 
sovereign, who had shortly before proclaimed his secret marriage with Lies 
de Castro, or whether because the Castilian had in like manner actually mar¬ 
ried Maria, certain it is, that, in 1362—immediately after the numler of the 
king of Granada by his own hand — Pedro convoked Die cortos at Seville, 
and declared that Maria do Padilla had been his lawful wife, and that for 
this reason alone he had refused to live with Blanche do Bourbon : he there¬ 
fore required that his son Alfonso should be declared lus legitimate successor. 
Three of the king’s creatures were brought forward, who swore on Llm holy 
Gospels that they had been present at the nuptials ; and the cortos, though 
far from convinced of the fact, affected to receive it as such, declared Marin 
the queen and Alfonso the heir of tho kingdom ; and, after him, the daugh¬ 
ters of their monarch by that favourite, if such a marriage wovo really 
contracted, Blanche was deceived as well as Juana do Castro ; but, from 
want of sufficient evidence, history can place the French princess only in Urn 
rank of Castilian queens. The man who had imposed on tho credulity of 
, 01151 " uann, who had broken his faith whenever it am led his views, whoso 
character was as much distinguished for duplicity ns Jor violence —must 
produce some better voucher than his word, or lus oath, or those of his crea¬ 
tures, before lie will obtain credit with posterity. 
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favourably received by their idly die Icing oC Aragon, and reached Culahorva 
unmolested, the gates of which were speedily opened to them. There Ilenry 
was solemnly proclaimed king of Castile. 

The inactivity of Pedro on tlie invasion of his kingdom was such as to 
leave it a doubtful point with posterity whether lie was a coward, or whether 
he knew too well the disaffection of his people to hazard a battle with the 
enemy. In opposition to the urgent remonstrances 
of the inhabitants, he precipitately left Purges for 
Seville, without venturing* lus sword with his 
aspiring brother. Henry hastened to the abandoned 
city, where he was joyfully received by many dep¬ 
uties of the towns, and crowned in the monastery 
of IJuclgas. With the money he found in the 
Alcazar, and the presents made him by the Jewish 
inhabitants, he was able to gratify his followers ; 
their chiefs he rewarded more nobly : thus, to Du 
Guescliii he gave the lordship of Molina and Trns- 
lamara; and to the Englishman Hugh cle Calver- 
ley, who, with the former, had the chief command 
of the auxiliaries, the city and lordship of Carrion j 
on his brother Tello lie conferred the sovereignty of 
Biscay; on Sanclio, another brother, thatol' Albu¬ 
querque and Ledesma. lie now lost no time in 
pursuing the fugitive Pedro. Presenting himself 
before Toledo, lie summoned that important place 
to surrender; which, after some deliberation, obeyed 
the summons. There he was joined by deputies 
from Avila, Segovia, Madrid, Cuenza, Ciudad Real, 
with the submission of those towns. He was now 
master of the whole of New Castile. 

The rapidity of these successes convinced the 
guilty Pedro that his own subjects alone would 
form but a poor rampart against the assaults of his 
brother. To procure the aid of Portugal, he sent 
Ills daughter Beatrice, now the heiress of Ins states 
(his son Alfonso was no more), into that country, 
with a great treasure as her marriage portion, for 
the infante Don Fordinand, to whom she had been promised. ITo was himself 
soon obliged to follow her: an insurrection of the Sevillians, who openly 
declared for Ilonry, inspiring the detested tyrant with a just dread of his life, 
he lied into the territories of his uncle and ally. But here new mortifications 
awaited him : tho Portuguese returned both liis daughter and his treasures, 
on tho pretext that, the states of Castile having acknowledged Henry, the 
latter had no wish to plunge the two kingdoms into war ; alL that he could 
obtain was permission to pass through the Portuguese territory — lie durst 
not venture into Estremadura — into Galicia. No sooner was he arrived at 
Monterey, than tlie archbishop of Santiago, Ferdinand de Castro, and other 
Galician lords, joined him, and advised him to try the fortune of arms; espe¬ 
cially as Zamora, Soria, Logroiio, and other cities still held for him: but, 
though they offorod to aid him with two thousand foot and five hundred 
horse, either through cowardice or distrust he rejected the proposal, and set 
out for Santiago, with the resolution of proceeding thence to Corunna, and 
embarking for Bayonne, to join his ally the prince of Wales. 
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Pedro readied the city of Santiago about the middle of Juno. While thoro, 
lie resolved on the murder of Don Suero the archbishop — a resolution almost 
too extraordinary to be explained, yet sufficiently characteristic of the limn; 
who whenever 'blood was to be shod, or plunder to bn procured, little 
troubled himself about reasons for bis conduct. Hut liw most powerful 
motive for this atrocious deed was his desire to obtain the towns and for¬ 
tresses of Don Suero. The fortresses of the murdered prelate wore imme¬ 
diately occupied. The assassin, leaving them, as well as the support, of his 
interests, to the care of Ferdinand do Castro, proceeded with his daughter to 
Corunna, where, with a fleet of twenty-two sail, lie embarked for Bayonne. 
Thus, in three short months, without a single battle on cither side, was this 
cowardly tyrant deprived of a powerful kingdom. It may, however, ho 
doubted whether the majority of the people cared much for cither prince; 
on them the fantastic cruelties of Pedro fell harm loss: indeed, there is room 
for believing that, whatever were his crueltios towards his obnoxious a nd usu¬ 
ally rebellious barons, he caused justice to be impartially administered, and 
wished no unnecessary imposts to bo laid on the great towns. 

The exiled king was well received by the English hero, who undertook 
to restore lnm to his throne. The treaty into which the two princes lmd 
entered rendered the aid of Edward almost imperative: besides, it was bis in¬ 
terest to oppose the close ally of Franco; and hitf own personal ambition 
was not a little gratified by the offer of the lordslnp of Biscay, with fill,000 
florins of gold for Ins own use, and 650,000 for the support of bis army. To 
insure the punctual performance of the other conditions, Pedro delivered 
his daughters as hostages into the hands of the Black Prince. The enter¬ 
prise was sanctioned by the English monarch, and tho necessary preparations 
were immediately commenced. 

In the meantime Henry had been joyfully received tit Seville, and 
acknowledged by the whole of Andalusia. Seeing himself thus muster of 
the kingdom, except Galicia, he inarched to reduce it, lie dowdy invested 
Ferdinand de Castro in the city of Lugo. Prom Lugo tho king proceeded 
to Burgos, where ho convened his slates and obtained Urn necessary supplies 
lot the defence of the kingdom. He renewed his alliance with tho king of 
Aragon ; and, in an interview with the sovereign of Navarro, on the con¬ 
fines of the two monarchies, he prevailed on the latter, for a gift of (10,000 
pistoles, and by tho promise of two fortresses, to refuse a passage to tho 
prince of Wales. No sooner, however, was the Icing of Navarre returned 
to Pamplona, than he received messengers from tho dethroned Pedro, who 
offered to put him in possession of Alava and Guipuzoon, with the two im¬ 
portant places of Logroiio and YiUoria, if ho would suffer tho English prince 
to march through his territories unmolested. Charles luul no difficulty in 
accepting the latter proposition, as he had accepted tho former. 

The preparations of the English prince being completed early in tho 
spring of 1367, he passed the Pyrenees at Ronccsvallcs, and descended into 
the plains of Navarre. In his combined army of English, Normans, and 
Gascons, were some of the flower of English chivalry. Instead of opposing 
his passage, Charles secretly desired Oliver do Manny, one of Edward’s 
generals, to seize him (the king of Navarre) while hunting in a certain 
place, and make him prisoner: by this conlrivanco he hopod to excuse his 
inactivity to Henry. Oliver did as directed, and tho English prince pursued 
Ins march towards the Castilian frontiers. Ho was joined by Sir Hugh do 
Calverl^, who preferred the loss of the new lordship of Carrion to violating 
a vassals iaith by bearing arms against his natural chief. Henry also 
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advanced ; but so well was he acquainted with the valour of his renowned 
antagonist, that he was undetermined whether he should do more than hover 
round the flanks of the invaders, cut off their supplies, and force them, by 
famine, to return. In a council of war, however, which he assembled to 
hear the opinion of his officers as to the plan of the campaign, his Castilian 
chiefs so justly convinced him that, if he refused the battle, several towns 
would immediately declare for Pedro, that he resolved to risk all. No 
wonder that ho should; for if, as Froissarti informs us, his army was 
near seventy thousand strong, he might well have little fear as to the result. 
One of liis detachments had the advantage) over a foraging party of the 
allies. On the 2nd of April, the two hostile armies met, west of Logrono, 
a few miles south of tho Ebro. 


BATTLE OF NAJERA Olt NAVAIlliETE (1307 A.D.) 

The Castilians immediately occupied the vicinity of Najera: the allies 
encamped at Navarrete. To spare the effusion of Christian blood, Edward 
sent a letter, by a herald, to the camp of Henry, explaining the causes which 
had armed the English monarch in defence of an ally and a relation; 
but offering, at the same time, to mediate between the two parties. His 
letter, which was addressed, “To the noble and powerful Prince Henry, 
count of Trastamara,” not to the king of Castile, was courteously received 
by Henry. In his reply, he dwelt on the cruelties and oppressions of 
Pedro’s government, whoso expulsion he represented as the act of an indig¬ 
nant nation, and oxjnmsed his resolution to maintain both that nation’s 
rights and his own by tho sword. 

The battle which decided the fato of the two kings commenced the follow¬ 
ing morning, April 3rd, 1367. The war-cry of “Guienne and St. George 1” 
on the one side, and of “Castile and Santiago!” on the other, were soon 
drowned by tho clash of arms, the shouts of the victors, and the groans of 
the dying. The strug-glo was for a short lime desperate; but who could 
contend with the victor of Crecy and Poitiers ? A fierce charge on tho left 
wing of Henry, by tho prince in person, so terrified Don Tello, who com¬ 
manded a body oi' cavalry, that he fled from tho field; perhaps lie was as 
treacherous as he was cowardly. Henry fought nobly ; so also did his 
antagonist, who, 1 ike his celebrated counterpart, Richard III of England, 
was as bravo as lie was cruel. But after the flight of Don Tello, the 
infantry of Castile began to givo way; and, after some desperate efforts by 
Ilorny to support U 10 contest, resistance was abandoned. The number of 
slain, on the part of the vanquished, was eight thousand. Many thousands 
were made prisoners — all but a handful, who accompanied the defeated 
count into Aragon, whence he escaped into France. Success so splendid is 
seldom to be found in the annals of history: it at once restored Pedro to 
the Castilian throne. But tho heroic victor met with little gratitude from 
Ins faithless ally : as on a former occasion, the states of Biscay were secretly 
advised not to accept him for their ruler; and it was not without difficulty 
that he could obtain from Pedro an oath that the money duo to his troops 
should be paid at two instalments — the first in four, the second in twelve 
months. But what most disgusted tho humane conqueror was the eagerness 
which the restored king showed to shed the blood of the prisoners. b 

The Spanish historian Ayala has drawn a picture of the Englishman’s 
protest against Spanish ruthlessness. 
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AYALA'S ACCOUNT 01'’ T1IK QUAliltlSC llJiTWJGKN JflDWAM) AND l'KDNO 

You must know that so soon as tho 1 Kittle was won, from that day 
onwards there was little harmony befcwoon Don Pedro and the prince, and tho 
reason thereof was as follows. In the first plaoo, upon tho day of tho balLlo, 
a gentleman named Inigo Lopez do Orozco was taken prisoner by n gentle¬ 
man of Gascony, whereupon Don Pedro rode upon liorNobuek, and alow tho 
said Inigo Lopez; and the gentleman whoso prisoner ho was complained to 
the prince that, this man being liis prisoner, Don Pedro came up and killed 
him ; and lie complained not only for tho loss of his prison or, hut also 
because he hold himself greatly dishonoured hy the death of this gentleman 
who had surrendered to hum and was in his power. 

Tho prince said lo Don Pedro that it was not well done of him, for ho 
knew full well that one of the chief articles of those agreed, sworn, and 
signed between them, was that tho king should not put to death any gentle¬ 
man of Castile, nor any person of note, while the prince was there, until ho 
hacl been justly judged, save those whom lie had previously sentencod, 
among whom this Inigo Lopez was not included. Ami that it appeared 
from this that the king did 110 b intend to fulfil his engagements towards 
him, and he presumed that his fidelity on all points would he the same us in 
this matter. The king excused himself as host ho might, hut neither he nor 
the prince was well pleased that day. The day after tho liatllo Don Pedro 
asked the prince that all the knights mid squires of note, natives of Castile, 
who were taken prisoners in the battle, should Uo delivered to him, and Unit 
a reasonable price should be set upon thorn, and ho would pay it Lo those 
who held them prisoners. And that tho prince should he seemrity JW Hindi 
payments to the knights and men-at-arms who hold them prisoner's • „nd (he 
king, Don Pedro, would pledge himself to the pvmoo for Urn sum to which 
they amounted. And the king said that, if those kniglds worn delivered 
to him, ho would deal and speak with them in such a way Unit they should 
lemam on his side ; but if their ransom should bo procured by other moans, 
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“ Sir kinsman, me LI links you are now more like to recover your king¬ 
dom than when it was yours indeed, and 3 r ou governed it so ill Unit you 
were fain to lose it. And I would counsel you to cease those executions 
and seek soiuo means whereby you may recover the good will of the lords, 
knights, and noblemen, and tho towns and cities nf your kingdom ; but if, 
on tlie contrary, you govern yourself as you did formerly, you arc in sore 
peril of losing your kingdom and life, and of being brought to such a pass 
that neither the king of England, my lord and father, nor myself, will avail 
to help } r ou, though we wore so minded.” 

Such was the discourse held between Don Pedro and the prince that day, 
Sunday, after the battle, when they lay in that camp A 


A NEW REVOLT J THE J2N1> 01? PEDRO TUB CHURL 


Pedro’s cruelty soon raised new discontent of which Henry was ready 
to take advantage, while the English prince was too disgusted 1 to support 
further with his bravery the odious tyranny of the Spanish Nero.a 

Towards the close of the year (13(57), Henry entered Spain by Roussillon, 
at the head of a very small force, not exceeding four hundred lances. At 
first the king of Aragon attempted to arrest his progress through that king¬ 
dom, but with little zeal; the soldiers sent to oppose him connived at his 
passage into Navarre. Having passed the Ebro at Azagra, and set foot on 
the Castilian territory, ho drew a cross on the sand, and by it swore that ho 
would not desist from his undertaking while life remained. The neighbour¬ 
ing inhabitants of Calahorra readily received him within their walls. He was 
joined by many of the Castilian barons with considerable reinforcements, 
and by the archbishop of Toledo. Leon was besieged and taken ; the 
Asturias submitted ; Illeseas, Iluytrago, and Madrid opened their gates after 
a short struggle ; and Toledo, which promised a more obstinate resistance, 
was invested, it is useful to observe that the resistance of those places was 
the work of the citizens who were generally attached to Pedro ; while the 
barons and hidalgos wove generally for Henry. This circumstance gives 
great weight to the suspicion that, while Pedro ruled tho privileged orders 
with an iron seep Ire, he favoured Iho independence of the people. 

The success of the invader roused Pedro to something like activity in 
defence of his tottering crown, His ally, tlie king of Granada, was persuaded 
to arm in his behalf; and to join him with six thousand horse and thirty 
thousand foot. His own troops did not much exceed seven thousand, but 
the united force was formidable. Cordova was immediately assailed by iho 
two kings ; but tho defence was so vigorous, and the loss on the part of 
the besiegers so severe, that tho enterprise was soon abandoned. The troops 
of Muhammad V returned to Granada; and though they afterwards took 
tho field, they did so, not so much to aid their ally, as to derive some advan¬ 
tage for themselves from tlie confusion of tlie times. Tlie operations of 
tho war wore now very desultory, though destructive to the kingdom. In the 
north, Vittorio* Snlvatierra, Logrono, and some other places which held for 
Pedro, submitted to the king of Navarre in preference to Henry — so great 

f J He did not escape without being (ho victim oE nil attempt at poisoning which mined 
hlshcmllh. lie returned, ns Burke a flays, 11 with the loss of Ills soldiers, of his money, and of ins 
health, befooled and cheated In one. of the worst causes hi which English blood mid English 
treasure had hcou squandered on tho continent of Europe.” Burko, who also calls Pedro ** one 
of the gieatcst blaclcguaids that over sat upon a throne,” notes tlmt to the last it was two English¬ 
men who defended him,] 
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was their repugnance to that champion of feudal tyranny, Toledo man Cully 
resisted his assaults. To relievo that important city, which had now been 
invested nearly twelve months, Pedro left Seville in March, 111(11), and passed 
by Calatrava towards Montiel, with the intention of waiting for some rein¬ 
forcements advancing from Murcia, before lie ventured an action with his rival. 

At this time, Bertrand du Guesclin arrived from Franco with an aid of 
six bundled lances. Henry now put his little army in motion ; was joined 
by the grand-master of Santiago; and, arriving at Monind with incredible 

despatch, he foil on the outposts of his rival, and 
forced them precipitately into (lie fortress. 
With a very inadequate foieo, Pedro was now 
besieged in this place, and cut off from all sup¬ 
plies, which yet reached Henry every hour. 
What added to his difficulties was the want of 
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The result was that the king, trusting in the safe escort promised, by 
Du Guesclin, left the castle of Montiel, where resistance was hopeless, and 
where it was impossible to remain as there was oven a scarcity of water, 
and one by one the defenders were deserting. Armed and on horseback he 
came to Ecrlrand’s tout, and dismounting entorecl and said to him: “Mount, 
for it is time to bo away.” Obtaining no reply, tlio unhappy monarch 
was alarmed and attempted to remount, but a traitor’s hand detained him, and 
he was made prisoner with his faithful followers Ferdinand de Castro, Monclo 
Rodriguez of Sanabria, Garcia Fernandez do Villodre, and others. 

The nows was speedily carried to Don Henry, if indeed lie was not 
awaiting' it near by, and well armed lie hurried to the spot where the king 
was. As this scene took place at night in presence of numerous witnesses, 
and it was long since they had met, they did not immediately recognise one 
another. Don Henry being informed of his brother’s presence, the latter 
con/irmed the news with noble arrogance, saying : “ ’Tis f I ’Tis J I ” 

Then occurred one of the most terrible scenes related in history for the 
horror of mankind. Don Henry wounded tho king in the face with his 
dagger, and both grappling they foil to the ground. Don Henry succeeded, 
either by his own strength or with the assistance of a bystander, in falling 
on the top and wounding the unhappy king mortally, finally cutting off his 
head with furious wrath. Thus on March 23rd, 1369, was consummated a 
great crime against the legitimate king, and a repellent fratricide which, if 
Don Henry hud refrained from presenting himself at that place, would have 
boon avoided. It may lie that ho had no intention of killing the king with 
his own hand, and that infuriated by his hateful presence ho flung himself 
upon him precipitately ; but ho should have foreseen tho result, knowing that 
Pedro was about to become his prisoner through Du GuescliiTs treachery. 
It may be that the latter was merely actuated by a desire to bring this long 
war to an end, and secure the throne to Don 1-lonry whom he served, and 
who had alniosL succeeded in winning it; but his intervention in this busi¬ 
ness, which terminated in a most horrible fratricide, was disloyal and un¬ 
worthy of one whom tho French esteem their greatest knight* nor was 
treachery called for, as Don Pedro must speedily have surrendered. 

To conclude, this tragedy was shameful for the principal actors in it, the 
victim alone being free from taint, and to a certain extent hta memory 
was purified by the shedding of his blood; for had not his tempestuous life 
come to so untimely an end, wo may feel certain that passionate defenders 
would never have arisen to obliterate the title of ** oruel ” by which he is and 
over will bo known in history, j 


A TONAL ESTIMATE OR PlSDltO THE CRUEL 

In recent times, attempts have been made by Mondejar,& and other his¬ 
torical critics, to vindicate tho memory of this king, on the ground that his 
chronicler and contemporary, Pedro Lopez do Ayala,* was a blind partisan 
of bis rival’s, and has injuriously treated bis memory. They tell us of a 
chronicle of this king, written by Don Juan do Gnstro, bishop of Jaen, in 
which Pedro is represented as one of tho best sovereigns of tho age — as one 
who, while ho protected the oppressed, was severe only against his turbulent 
and lawless barons. There may be some truth in this latter assertion : 
Pedro, like Richard III of England, whom ho partially resembles, was prob¬ 
ably no enemy to the humble)' ordors,but eager only to break the formidable 
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power of the nobles. Even admitting, wind is very probable, Unit lies eliar- 
•Lctcr lias been somewhat unfairly treated by Ayala, if one-baU Urn deed* 
narrated by that author wove actually perpetrated by Ium, — ami the careful 
minuteness with which they are recordod gives them tho appearance of 
authenticity,—he has lmd but one equal in -ferocity, and Hint one was tho e/,ar 
i van IV of Russia. Enid Castro’s pretended chronicle m actually produced—, 
and it lias been sought for in vain tlicso three hundred years — and compared 
with Ayala, criticism is compelled to receive the testimony of tho latter, 
confirmed, as it incidentally is, by Froissart * and other conUmipomry writers. 
That lie was a mail of Inst, as well as of cruelty, is apparent from the num¬ 
ber of his mistresses, to say nothing’ of his two pretended wivoH.fr 

Prosper M6rimee«* is one of the modern dofondorH of Pedro, but while his 
tone is apologetic, liis facts leave tho resulting opinion only the stronger. 
Hume » admits the black heart of Pedro, blit domes that he was uvoeplioimlly 
heartless for that time, and insists that lus struggles against (ho nobles were 
for the good of the people and Ids failure to reslrain their feudal power a 
calamity. It is hard, however, to believe that a muimlvosity whom even his 
contemporaries found worthy of tho fame of tho most cruel of tlm eniel, 
could have been moved by any altruistic euro for his people, or any motive 
except ferocious hatred of any resistance to his unutterable selfishness. 

It is difficult, to find in history a monarch whose reign bad not sonic 
effort for good, since perfection in vice is us impossible us perfection in 
virtue. But surely no oilier king evor deserved less sympathy Ilian Pedro 
for lus failure to cheek the noblemen in their greed. Surely Uni feudal 
lords rarely used their power with bettor excuse than in protecting for n 
time the unhappy girl-wife Blanche do Bourbon whom l'edro sought to 
murder, and dually put to death. And the revolt of Triistminira can only 
be blamed by those to whom legitimacy of descent is a sacred claim <>n 
loyalty, even though the legitimate monarch wield his dagger right and loft 
and have his kinsmen beaten to death with clubs till the door'of his own 
palace is ankle-deep in blood, as the chronicler asserts of Pedro. 

It is unjust to deny the monarch the one distinction lie earned by con¬ 
sistency and perseverance in the cause of evil, “(’mol” was his epithet in 
his own clay; let “ cruel ” be his epilapli in ours.« 
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Owing Lo LIig alternate separations and unions of the Spanish kingdoms 
iu\d fchew p\cU\veaqY\tt uaUviUefl within Uusw own tefthna ar wall as with encl\ 
other and with foreign countries, the arrangement of their earlier annals hits 
always puzzled historians. To advance the story of one state too far before 
going hack to that of another is destructive to our perception of the duo 
eon-elation of events, while the attempt to deal with all simultaneously is us 
bewildering as it is difficult. 

To carry Castile forward Lo that well-known time when Isabella married 
Ferdinand of Aragon is to be compelled to retrace our steps for three contnrios 
It scorns most convenient to leave Castile at the moment of tho death of that 
easily remembered monarch Pedro tho Cruel, and then to take up Aragon and 
bring its history to tho same point. This point once reached, there is but 
littlo more to he said to bring Aragon definitely to tho marriago of its prince 
Ferdinand with the Castilian princess Isabella. This, then, we shall do, 
returning to lako up the story of Castile after the death of Pedro the Cruel, 
after which time tho chronicle lies straight and single beforo U8. tt 

That gallant monarch Alfonso II, the liberal art-loving patron of the 
troubadours, who was endowed with such brilliant pn’ineely qualities, hail 
either by right of inheritance or success in arms extended his swtiy over 
a great part of southern France and curbed the might of the Saracens, hi 
119G ho was succeeded m Aragon, Catalonia, and Roussillon by his first¬ 
born son Pedro IT, while the county of Provence and tho rest of his posses¬ 
sions in France fell to Alfonso the younger brother. Pedro had himself 
crowned by Pope Innocent III, perhaps with the object of investing the 
authority of tho crown with greater prestige in the eyes of the nobles. At 
his coronation lie swore fealty to the pope and pledged himself to jmy an 
annual tribute to tho apostolic see, In order to defray this expense he intro¬ 
duced a new property-tax, the monedaje , to bo lovied upon the nobles, who 
luid hitherto been exempt from taxation. The nobles and cities, incensed at 
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the nevr impost and the abasement of the crown, formed a “ union ” in. conse¬ 
quence of which the king was compelled at least to reduce the lux. 

Pedro participated in the Albigensian wars us an ally ol hisbvothov- 
in-law, Huy monel of Toulouse, and in 1218 he mot his death in battle 
before the walls of the fortress of Muret, where he proved himself worthy of 
the reputation for heroic strength which he had won two years before in the 
famous victory of Ubeda in the plain of Toloim. Pedro was a true son ol 
his age • a brave warrior of mighty arm and gigantic stature, lie was distin¬ 
guished for chivalrous valour as well as for liberality and sumptuous tastes; 
a gallant knight, who honoured women in poetry and song’ and won repute 
among the troubadours of Jiis day, though ho was harsh find unloving to 
his virtuous consort, Maria do Montpellier, granddaughter of the Ityznntino 
emperor Manuel. His knightly and royal qualities were often overcast by 
debauchery, superstition, and religious fanaticism. 


JAMES THIS CONQXJKHOK (1218-127C A.D.) 

James, 1 the son of Pedro and Maria, had to win by arms the throne which 
his uncles contested with him, before he could resume the war ol conquest 
against the Saracens ab the head of the chivalry of Aragon and Catalonia. 
He then prosecuted it with such success ns to gain for himself the surname 
of “the conqueror.” He began by a campaign of four years’ duration, ui 
which he subjugated Majorca and the rest of the Balearic Islands, so long the 
heailcpiarters of a ruthless system of piracy and the terror of all Christian 
seaboard states of the Mediterranean. 

The Catalans, whose important trade suffered great loss at the hands 
of hostile pirates, took a particularly active part in the conquest, and many 
Catalan knights and nobles were therefore endowed with fiefs in the 
islands. A matter of even greater consequence to the future ol the kingdom 
of Aragon was James’ expedition against Valencia, which the Spaniards 
regarded as a sacred inheritance from the great C-id Oampoudor, Urn first 
Spanish conqueror. James invaded the territory of Valencia witli a great 
army of Catalan and Aragonese knights, which was joined by many volun- 
leers from southern France and even from England. The emir Jomail bun 
Ziyan was forced to capitulate, and the capital was vigorously besieged and 
reduced to submission (1238). The Saracen population migrated elsewhere, 
either voluntarily or under compulsion, their properly was assigned io Chris¬ 
tian settlers, Catalans occupied the cities, and the laud was given in fee 
among the victorious barons and knights. Within the next few days the 
other towns fell into the hands of the Aragonese conquerors, the chief of 
them being tile strongholds of Jaliva, situate upon a lull in the midst of a 
tortile and lovely country, and the town of Den hi; and Moslem dominion was 
soon confined to the kingdom of Granada and its strong, rook-built capitals, 
tor tlie kings of Castile and Portugal wore likewise pushing their frontiers 
forward on the Guadiana and the Guadalquivir. 

James was one of the greatest monarchs of his century, and not only 
because m the course of a reign of sixty-three years ho extended the king- 
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against their Cimstian conquerors with the help of the IMennids from Africa, 
nor that he fought, as is reported, thirty battles against the Moors; but 
because with the might of a conqueror lie- combined the endowments of 
a wise and humane ruler. ITe was clement and merciful to the Moslem who 
sued him for mercy, and greatly as he had tlic propagation of Christianity at 
heart (he is said to have founded nearly two hundred churches in the coun¬ 
tries ho conquered) ho showed tolerance and consideration for their faitli ancl 
their religious and civil laws, and defended the independence of his crown 
against the pretensions of the papal see. 

Hut he was pre-eminent, above nil things, as a lawgiver; it was he who 
made the first compilation of the laws of Aragon; he founded the maritime 
laws of Catalonia, 1 lie promoted navigation and trade, laid the basis of the free 
constitution of Barcelona, and was the author of a now political organisation 
in Valencia. The Catalonian language, intellectual culture, ancl the art of 
poetry likewise enjoyed his patronage; Jordi of Valencia, to whom Petrarch 
owes many beautiful passages, 3 and other minstrels lived at his court, which 
was not lacking in brilliance and splendour. Hut his unfortunate idea of 
dividing the dominions he had inherited and conquered among his sons 
caused him many pangs and wrought great confusion in the kingdom of 
Aragon. Several treaties of partition were agreed upon during liis reign, 
and invariably brought rebellion and civil war in their train. The great 
dismemberment lie contemplated was only prevented by the fact that the 
eldest infante, Alfonso, the son of his marriage with Leonora of Castile, 
whom lie afterwards divorced, died bofoie liis father, and the third of the 
sons whom Viohuito [or Yolande] of Hungary bore lmn sank into an early 
grave. Thus the great provinces of Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia passed 
on united into tho hands of Pedro III, ancl only the Balearic Islands, with 
Montpellier, Roussillon, and some of his other possessions fell to the younger 
brother, James, ns a separate kingdom. Fornan Sanchez, a natural son of the 
king, was drowned in the river Cluca by ordor of liis brother the infante 
Pedro, after a futile attempt at rebellion, and his property was sequestrated. 
James not only sanctioned the deed but testified his satisfaction at it, so greatly 
had the unnatural strife hardened his usually noble heart.* 1 He died in 1276 
and was succeeded by his son. 


PEDItO III AND IIIS SICILIAN WAltS 

Pedro lit lost no time m restoring tranquillity in Valencia ; but scarcely 
was this object effected, when many of his rebellious barons, whose constant 
olid was the curtailment of tho royal prerogative and tho oppression of the 
poor, broke out into an open insurrection. Ho reducud them to obedience. 
In two years they again rebelled, but witli no bettor success : the}'’ were 
invested in the fortress of IJalaguer, which was at length compelled to 
surrender, and were for some time detained prisoners. 

But tho most important transactions of Pedro were with Sicily. On tho 
death of Manfred, who had perished at Bonevento in battle with Charles 

[i Burke,0 however, ciodlta tills entirely to Barcelona.] 

[ 2 This statement of Petrarch's indebtedness is, however, open to discussion. There was 
another Jordi who lived In tho fifteenth century anil may have been the author of the 
poems in which resemblances to Petrarch are detected. This would make Petrarch the origi¬ 
nal. But the Spaniards generally attribute the poems to tho contemporary of James the Con. 
(pieror, who has left nil account of a storm which overtook that monarch's fleet near the island 
of Majorca,] 
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of Anjou, whom Hie pope had invested with the lief, tlio French prince took 
undisturbed possession of the Two Sicilies. When Ooniwliu liad attained 
|ii a sixteenth year, knowing the haired borne to tho French rule by tins 
Sicilies, and that the Giubelliuc faction was at his command, lie resolved to 
vindicate his rightful claims. Despising the papal thunders, which had 
consumed him while living to every ill that life can suffer, and when dead to 
the goodly fellowship of Dalhan, Abiram, and tho devil, lie invaded Italy, 
passed, in contempt of the church, through tho city of Rome, where ho was 
hailed with enthusiasm, and proceeded, towards Naples. Ho was defeated 
Iw hi s formidable adversary; was taken prisoner in the retreat j was tried, 
condemned, and executed at Naples. The Ghibellmes, unci all who revered 
the rights of blood, now turned their eyes towards (Jonstnimi, daughter 
of Manfred and queen of Aragon, while the Guolfs and all who recognised 
the papal supremacy over the kingdom continued tho zealous assortors of tho 
rights of Charles, the pope’s feudatory. But the tyrannical government 
of Charles, liis rapacity and injustice, soon made him haloful to tho whole 
body of his subjects. The oppressed inhabitants of Sicily despatched 
messengers with renewed complaints to Nicholas III, to Michael Palm(ilngus, 
emperor of Constantinople, and, ubovo all, to Pedro of Aragon, whom tlmy 
regarded in right of Conslanza as lawful ruler, and whom they urged to 
expel the tyrant without delay. 

Pedro was overjoyed at this opportunity of extending his dominions; 
but to light against the pope, the king of Franco, brother to Charles of Sicily, 
and the wliule party of the Guelfa, was too momentous an undertaking to be 
lightly commenced. Ho first secured a considerable sum from tho Greek 
emperor, to whom the Sicilian usurper was obnoxious ; ho next collected 
a fleet, assembled his barons, gave liberty to Ins rebel subjects, whom ho had 
placed in confinement; but took care to conceal liis piupo.se. It seems, 
however, to have been divined both by the pope and tlm French king, who, 
alarmed at the extent of his preparations, demanded for what object they 
were intended. By pretending that his expedition was to bo directed against 
Barbary, and by even sending an ambassador to the pope (Martin JV), 
soliciting an indulgence for all who joined him in warring against the infidels, 
he hoped to lull the suspicions of Europe. But Martin, who was not to ho 
deceived, contumeliously dismissed the ambassador. This circumstance did 
not discourage Pedro, whose armament was prosecuted with an alacrity 
inspired by the hope of slice ess. An accident which, operating like a spark 
on the inflammable lempor of tho Sicilians, forced them into open insurrec¬ 
tion, hastened his departure. The citizens of Palermo rose as one man, and 
destroyed, every Frenchman on whom they could lay hands. Their example 
was followed by other towns—by none more heartily than Messina ; so that 
scarcely a Frenchman was left alive from one extremity of tlui island to 
another. Such is the famous massacre which posterity has ca led tho Sicilian 
Vespers. [Burke 0 estimates tho number of slain at 28,000." 

When Pedro learned that the Messonums wore courageously repelling tlm 
assaults of Charles of Anjou, who had passed over from Naples to reduce 
them, and when a deputation from Palermo arrived, beseeching him to accept 
the crown, he laid aside his extreme caution, and proceeded towards tho 
western coast of the island. In August he landed at Trapani, whore his 
reception was enthusiastic; he hastened to Palermo, whore ho was joyfully 
proclaimed king of Sicily. The inhabitants of Messina, still invested by 
Charles, besought the new monarch to relieve them, and to receive their 
homage. Pedro hastened to their aid. Charles now raised the siogo, and 
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conducted his powerful armament towards the ports of Calabria - it was 
pursued by that of Aragon, headed by Don James, a sou of Pedro, who took 
twenty vessels, with four thousand prisoners. But the young prince, listen¬ 
ing only to his ardour, instead of returning to Messina, pursued Charles to 
a fort in Calabria, which ho attempted to take ; where, being repulsed with 
some loss, he re-embarked liis troops. His father, indignant at his failure, 
deprived him of the naval command, which was intrusted to a more experi¬ 
enced chief, Roger de Lauria. r 

No sooner did Pope Martin hear of Pedro’s proclamation at Palermo and 
Messina, of the enthusiasm shown towards the monarch by the Sicilians, 
and of tho flight of Charles, than he excommuni¬ 
cated the Aragonese. A defiance next followed 
between tho two rivals; who agreod to decide 
their quarrel by combat, one hundred knights 
on each side, in the city of Bordeaux, in Juno 
the following year. Until the appointed day 
arrived, Pedro employed himself in causing 
his queen, who had arrived from Aragon, to 
be acknowledged by the Sicilians, and in re¬ 
ducing soino of tho forts on the Neapolitan 
coast. Leaving Constant and his son, Don 
James, in tho government of tho island, lie 
roturned into his states, for tho purpose, ns 
was believed, of preparing for the combat. 

Hat that combat never happened, nor, amidst 
the conflicting statements of historians, can we 
easily decido to which of the royal rivals the 
disgraoo of its failure must be imputed. It is 
certain that Pedro caused ono hundred knights 
to bo selected for Die occasion, and that he 
appeared seerotly at Bordeaux, attended by 
throe horsemen only, and returned to his domin¬ 
ions before tho lists were opened. For this 
extraordinary proceeding ho appears to have 
had sufficient reason. Me found ilmt a con¬ 
siderable number of troops were silently mov¬ 
ing towards the south of France, with tho viow, 
as he feared, of seizing his person. If the 
Aragonese writers arc to be credited, the sen¬ 
eschal of Bordeaux, whom ho consulted on the A Royal Attkndaot, Spain 
subject, informed him that the field was not a 

safe one, and advised him not to risk his person. This account is the more 
probable, from the fact that Pope Martin had previously condemned tho 
combat, and had required the English king, Edward I, to whom Bordeaux 
belonged, and who was to be present on the occasion, not to guarantee a fair 
field, nor to be prosent, either in person or by his seneschals. What con¬ 
firms the suspicion that some treachery was meditated is that, though tho 
English monarch was thus enjoined not to visit the field, in other words, was 
given to understand that the battle would not take place, no such intimation 
was made to the king of Aragon, 

While Pedro remained in Aragon, his admiral, Roger de Lauria, reduced 
tho greater part of Malta (1284). He afterwards defeated a French fleet 
within sight of Naples, taking the prince of Salerno, the son of Charles, 
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prisoner, The vindictive pope now proclaimed a crusade against the ex¬ 
communicated king of Aragon: Mb legate zealously preached It in Prance, 
declaring Pedro deprived of the crown, which ho conferred cm Charles do 
V a loi s> who was thus to possess both it and that of the Two Sicilies, 
Fortunately for Pedro both Sicily and Aragon required oilier weapons 
than a furious churchman could wield before they could be drawn from his 


sway* 

Though the same indulgences ns were awarded to all who warred for the 
Holy Sepulchre were promised io such as engaged in this Spanish orusade; 
though vast numbers, among whom was James, king of Majorca, brother and 
vassal of the Aragonese king, flocked to the standard of Philip; though that 
monarch lost no time in penetrating, by way of Roussillon, into Catalonia, at 
the head of one hundred thousand men, these formidable preparations ended 
in nothing. If Gercum, after a long and bloody siege, capitulated, tho French 
fleet was almost annihilated near Rosas by the famous Roger do Lauria. Tho 
ranks of the invaders wore so thinned by pestilence and the sword, that 
Philip, leaving a garrison in Gerona, immediately returned to Perpignan, 
where he died. The rear of his army in this retreat was dreadfully harassed 
by Don Pedro, who recovered Gerona with facility. 

Pedro had just despatched his eldest son Alfonso with a small armament 
to dethrone his brother Don James, as a punishment for tho aid which that 
prince had lent to the invaders, when death surprised him at Yilliifranca dol 
Panades (1285). In his will lie left Aragon and Catalonia Lo Alfonso, and 
Sicily to his second son, Don James. 

Though Alfonso III heard of his father’s death immediatoly after bis 
disembarkation, he refused to return until he had dethroned his uncle. As 
Janies was not much beloved by the inhabitants of those islands, whom ho 
had offended by his exactions, the enterprise was successful. Tho dethroned 
king had still Montpellier, Conflana, and other possessions in Franco: to 
these he retired, but they appear the same year to have been laid waste )> 3 r 
Roger do Lauria, the able and intrepid admiral of Aragon. 


POLITICAL GROWTH 

During Alfonso’s absence, the nobles of Aragon had assembled in Sara¬ 
gossa, to provide for the due administration of justice. Some of thorn wore 
not a little scandalised that he should liavo assumed in tho Balearic Isles tho 
title of king, since, by ancient custom, it could be assumed only after lie hud 
sworn before the assembly of the states to obyervo tho customs, privileges, 
immunities, and laws of the realm. No sooner did they hear of his return 
to Valencia, than they despatched several of their body to wait upon him, 
and to express their surprise at his thus arrogating to himscU the supremo 
power without their formal sanction. He justified himself by replying that 
the crown was liis by right of succession, and that there would bo time 
enough to guarantee the constitutions of the realms at the ceremony of his 
coronation. Accordingly, when that ceremony took place In the cathedral 
of Saragossa, he fulfilled the conditions of the compact-c 

Under Pedro III, the knightly monarch, —“girded,” as Danlo says, “ with 
tho cord ot every virtue,”—tho Aragonese, exasperated by tho buvdonsomo 
taxes which the king was compelled to levy for his costly enterprises, had 
extorted such great privileges and liberties in tho General'Privilege 0 f Sam- 
gossa (1283) tlmt after Pedro’s successor, Alfonso III, a nmn of milder 
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temper, had amplified the Prhnleyium, 1 by fresh concessions to the union of 
the nobles, tho kingdom of Aragon was less like a hereditary monarchy than 
a republican commonwealth with a responsible chief. The Icing’ was not only 
bound to secure the consent of the estates of the kingdom (cartes') in all 
important public affairs, especially for the declaration of war, the conclusion 
of peace, the enactment of laws, the imposition of taxes, and the selection 
and appointment of the advisers of the crown (the ministers), but it was 
further decreed that “without previous sentence of the justiciary and the 
corfccs of Saragossa, the king might not pioceed against any member of the 
union by way of capital punishment, imprisonment, or other injury, and 
that should he nevertheless do so, the union had power to exclude him 
and bis descendants from succession to the throne, without thereby incur¬ 
ring the guilt of wrong-doing or disloyalty.” 

On Alfonso’s death without issue (1291) he was succeeded by his brother 
James II, up to that time king of Sicily, a well-meaning, kindly, and (as the 
surname lie bears in history testifies) “just” sovereign, who thought more 
of perfecting tho laws and constitution and maintaining pence and pros¬ 
perity amongst his people than of enlarging the borders of his kingdom. 
Ho handed Sicily over to his brother Frederick as a separate kingdom; but 
on the other hand, after protracted wars with the Genoese, lie won the island 
of Sardinia which the pope had bestowed upon him in fee. A war against 
the Moors, which he undertook in conjunction with Ferdinand, king of 
Castile, led to no important results. In an attempt to break down the overween¬ 
ing power of tho aristocratic families, James had the assistance of the great 
jurist Martinez de Sahmova ; the power of the justiciary was strengthened. 

But the greatest benefits winch James conferred upon the Aragonese 
nation was a law enacted in tho assembly of Tarragona, by virtue of which 
the kingdoms of Aragon and Valencia, the county of Barcelona, and the 
suzerainty of Majorca were united in perpetuity and incapable of division 
by will or gift, though ouch was to remain a kingdom possessed of its 
separate constitution and corles. The king, however, reserved the right of 
assigning to his sons and other members of his family the possession of 
particular cities and castles, a right of which his successors frequently 
availed themselves to excess, and which often provoked internecine quarrels 
and feuds. & 

King James died in 1327, and was succeeded by his second son, Alfonso, 
his first son having voluntarily renounced his claims that he might, tradition 
says, give himself up more completely to his vices.« 

Alfonso IV was doomed to much annoyance from the recent conquest of 
Sardinia. In 1330 the Genoese, incensed that the Catalans, their rivals in 
commerce, should have obtained a settlement in sens which they considered 
us exclusively their right, not only fomented a spirit of disaffection among 
the islanders, but sent a ileot to invest the capital. A bloody war ensued, the 
details of which would afford little interest. To stay these hostilities the 
pope frequently interfered, but without effect] the Genoese insisted on 
an an ample indemnification for tho expenses of their armaments ] the Ara¬ 
gonese would consent to none. Thus the warfare raged during the whole 
of this prince’s reign. Alfonso, like his predecessors, was not averse to 

[ ! This document has been well called Aiagon's Magna Chaita, and It was secured m much 
the same manner. The Privilege was confirmed by the coitcs of Saragossa In 1326, anil torture 
of witnesses m criminal tiials was abolished. In five years followed the Privilege of Union 
in which the long of Aragon was forced to authorise unions of his subjects to nltfko war upon the 
sovcroigii in case of a denial of justice, or any attompt to act independently of the justiciar. 
Wo have to look to Poland for n like constitutional defiance of royalty,] 
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encourage the rebellions which at this period almost continually afllioted 
Castile; but without deriving any ultimate advantage from his ungenerous 
policy. If the internal state of his own kingdom was tranquil, it was not so 
in his own house. His eldest son and destined successor, Don Pedro, 
offended that he had bestowed on Alfonso —another son, by a second wife 
_- some domains of the crown, complained loudly of bis prodigality. Tlio 
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dissensions, which not only imbitlered his peace but aggravated tlio hydrop- 
sical disease under which lie had long suffered. He died at Barcelona, m 
1336. 

No sooner had Pedro IV usconded the throne, than Queen Leonora, 
apprehensive of the consequences of her late quarrel with him, tied to I? rag a, 
wlience slio implored the protection of her brother Alfonso, king of Castile. 
ALfonso naturally espoused liis sister’s eause. The pope despatched a legato 
to exhort the two kings to settle thoir dispute by negotiations, and to in¬ 
sist on justice being done to Queen Leonora. Tlioir deliberations ended in 
nothing, beyond a suspension of actual hostilities. Some years having 
elapsed, in 1345 the king, so far from wishing to do his stepmother justice, 
endeavoured to seize the domains belonging' to his two brothers, Pordinand 
and Juan, on the pretext that the revenues of the crown were materially 
injured by the prodigality of their common father. On the representations 
of the Castilian king, lie again suspended, though lie was far from abandon¬ 
ing, his purpose. The troubles which agitated his kingdom will account for 
this temporary forbearance. 

He offended his barons, in 1317, by purposing to sot aside tlio order of 
succession, as established by Don Jamm el Conquistador (James tbo Con¬ 
queror), which, on tlio failure of direct heirs male, called in tlio collateral 
male branches — or, in other words, which enforced the Salic law. As Podro, 
by his queen Maria of Navarre, had only a daughter — the infanta Oonstaimi 
— his brother Don James was the presumptive heir to tlio crown. To secure 
the succession to his daughter, he assembled twenty-two theologians and 
civil jurists, nineteen of whom readily sanctioned lior right. They know 
that Doha Pelvonilla, had not been excluded by the accident of sox ; that in 
Navarro and Castile women were called to tlio succession ; and they could 
not approve the arbitrary regulation of James I, nor recognise it as binding 
on his successors. But however weighty these reasons, they had no offoot on 
the prince whom they tended to oxcludc, and who rosolvod to vindicaLo 
Ins supposed claims by force. Amid the elements of disconlont which lav 
scattered on every side, ho had no difficulty in collecting means of resistance, 

iU'om the causes just detailed, and from the restless ambition of his 
barons, who constantly aimed at diminishing the royal authority, a formid¬ 
able confederacy was soon formed against the king. It conaistod of prolatoa. 
barons, magistrates, and a majority of the great towns. They formed them¬ 
selves into a political union, and bound tliemsclvos byoalh’nover to ccaso 
J™ 1 * 0 PP 0s dion to the king until their privileges rested on sonio surer 
guarantee than the royal engagement, and until the Salic law became funda- 

SlSnl he StatG r At n lhe T W of this league was Don James. A 
8 mi ai one was soon formed in Valencia, under tlio guidance of the infinite 
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Ferdinand. Both diligently raised troops to toko the field against the Icing. 
Conscious of their united strength, they now loudly demanded the convoca¬ 
tion of the states, which accordingly met at Saragossa, and which were, as 
usual, opened by the monarch. Among the demands made by the union, 
not the least obnoxious was the nomination of the public officers by them¬ 
selves — a concession which, as before related, James II had been con¬ 
strained to grant, and which they insisted should thenceforward be hold as a 
fundamental law of the realm. Podro showed great reluctance to sanction 
it; but on being told that, if ho refused to do so, the states would immedi¬ 
ately proceed to a now election, ho no longer withstood the torrent. From 
that moment, however, he resolved to effect the destruction of the union, if 
not by forco, by corruption. So well did he labour, so efficaciously were his 
gold and promises distributed that in a few days he gained oyer a few of the 
most influential members. 

The king soon closed the states, without yielding any further to the 
demands of the union, and hastened into Catalonia, with the avowed pur¬ 
pose of collecting troops, to voduce the whole body to obedience. That the 
leaguors did not prevent his departure was owing to the suspicions irresist¬ 
ibly forced on their minds that there was treachery in their camp, and that 
he had more secret adherents than they had expected. He was followed 
to Barcelona by the infante Don James, who sickened and died in that city, 
not without suspicions of poison. The union of Valencia, nowise discouraged 
by the ill success of that of Aragon, immediately invested the fortresses 
which held for the king, whoso troops they defeated before Jativa, The 
infante Ferdinand, who was now proclaimed lieutenant-general of that prov¬ 
ince and head of the confederacy, with a force estimated at thirty thousand 
obtained a second victory over the royalists. Pedro now hastened from 
Barcelona, to crush in person this formidable rebellion. 

ITe had soon an army on foot with wincli two of his generals attacked, 
defeated, and took Ferdinand. 1 The infante, however, from fear of the 
king’s vengeance, was conducted into Castilo. Pedro himself advanced 
against Saragossa, the very stronghold of faction. One instance of ill for¬ 
tune had damped, ns much ns success had encouraged, the rebels; they 
received him with great humility, renounced the privileges of the union, and 
threw themselves wholly on his mercy. Thirteen of the most obnoxious ring¬ 
leaders were put to death j the rest he pardoned. In an assembly of the states, 
which he was no longer afraid of convoking, the rices homes [or Itomhrei] and 
deputies solemnly renewed the renunciation of the privileges claimed by the 
union; in presence of them all, the king tore in pieces the registered act of 
that body, but at the same time he confirmed his subjects in the possession 
of all their ancient rights. Aragon was now pacified; its union was no 
more : but Valencia remained in rebellion. Having assembled a formidable 
army, James marched into that province, and, in a general battle near the 
capital, triumphed over the leaguers. Valencia immediately surrendered at 
discretion. 

On the termination of these troubled scenes, Leonora and one of her sons 
took refuge in Castile. But misfortunes assailed them there, superior, per¬ 
haps, to any which would have befallen them in Aragon. How the infante 
Juan was murdered at Bilbao, and Leonova herself in the castle of Castro 
Xeres, by order of Pedro the Cruel, has been related in the reign of that 
monarch. Ferdinand, indeed, escaped the vengeance of the tyrant; but, 

[i “ The loss of the principal nobles of Uie union at Epil.i was a death-blow to the feudal cause 
In Aragon.” <*] 
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as we shall soon see, a fate no less tragical awaitod him. Tlie misunder¬ 
standing between the two Pedros commenced in 1350, on tlio refusal of the 
Castilian to restore a prize made at sea by one of his Biscayan pirates. The 
second offence -was committed by an admiral of Catalonia, who, under 
the eyes of the Castilian, captured two Pisan vessels — a power with which 
the Aragonese were at war — in the port of Santa Maria. With some jus¬ 
tice, the Castilian remonstrated against the violation of a neutral port; and 
on the refusal of his brother sovereign to make satisfaction Cor it, ho levied 
a heavy contribution on the Catalan inhabitants of Seville, and declared war 
against Aragon. Hostilities now commenced, with various success and many 
suspensions. 



Connori 
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had agreed to resign, in the ovonfc of his obtaining the Castilian throne ; and 
on the refusal of that prince to dismember so important a province from the 
crown, not only coolness, but actual hostilities, between the two kingdoms 
wero preparing. But those hostilities wore soon averted by the papal legates; 
and the truoo was, from time to time, prolonged, until 1374, when peace was 
finally arranged between tho two moimi'chs. 

The foreign transactions of Pedro were of some importance. In 1338 
began his misiiitelligonce with Don James, king of Majorca, whoso dethrone¬ 
ment lie appears to have meditated from the commencement of his reign. 
Though, in 1339, James did homage for his kingdom, his destruction was no 
less resolved; his unpopular rule afforded Pedro well-founded hopes of 
success. 

In 1343, Don Pedro sailed with a very formidable armament, landed in 
Majorca, and was immediately joined by tho islanders. Thus universally 
deserted, James fled, leaving the three islands in the power of his brother-in- 
law. In opposition to tho remonstrances of the pope, who compassionated the 
misfortunes of the fugitive king, his possessions in Prance wero threatened, 
and several places in Roussillon speedily reduced. This war beyond the 
Pyrenees appears to have been as disagreeable to the Catalans and to the Ara¬ 
gonese as it was to tho popo ; and only by force could tho king obtain sup¬ 
plies for conducting it. The following year (1344) he declared by a solemn 
decree that tho Balearic Isles should forever form an integral portion of the 
Aragonese crown ; and again penetrated into Roussillon, the whole of which, 
except tho capital, Perpignan, ho speedily reduced. Tho unfortunate James 
was hater killed in tt skirmish. 

To Podro, ns to his two prodecossors, Sardinia proved a sharp thorn in the 
crown. Ilia obstinacy in retaining possession of an island which experience 
had shown would hoyol willingly own his sway, which cost liim so many suc¬ 
cessive campaigns, drew on him tho frequent remonstrances of his states, and 
tho rofusal of supplies! As if one ruinous war for an unattainable object 
were not sufficient, on the death of Frederick, king of Sicily, in 1377, who 
had married his daughter Constanza, ho claimed that crown, and showed a 
disposition to arm in defence of his claim, Bub for the obstinacy of his eldesL 
son and heir, Don Juan, who, in 1384, became a widower, whom lie wished to 
marry with the young princess Maria, daughter of the late king Frederick, 
and now settled on tho throne of Sicily, but who secretly formed the indis¬ 
soluble connection with a French princess, the effect of his policy would 
have been an immediate union of the two crowns. It may, however, ba 
doubted whether such a union was desirable; since from tho distance of tho 
two kingdoms, and tho contiguity of Uio island to Naples, it could not long 
have beon perpetuated. 

Tho ambition of Pedro was insatiable ; bub it was also senseless, as it 
grasped at impossibilities. Hearing that some peojile of Atlions and Patras, 
who were of Aragonese extraction — tho descendants of the crusaders, who 
had conquered this duohy — had risen to establish his domination, ho sent an 
armament to their aid, and was ultimately acknowledged. It need, however, 
bo scarcely oliaorvcd that possessions so far removed from tho seat of power 
would yield bub a nominal allegiance, and would soon bo lost. But there 
was no advantage, however small in magnitude or transient in duration, 
which he was not at all times ready to grasp — generally without much 
regard to the rights or feelings of others. The avidity with which, in 1386, 
lie seized on the city of Tarragona, tho government and sovereignty of 
which had long rested with tho archbishops of that see, is affirmed by some 
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-was scarcely exceeded by his namesake of Castile. 

With many of the vices and none of the virtues of humanity, he was 
neither loved nor respected ; but, in return, ho was feared, ll is impossible 
not to admire his constancy in reverses : lie deviated not from his purposes, 
nor suffered his mind to be depressed, in the most critical periods of his 
reign — and few princes were ever placed in circumstances more critical — 
yet lie almost uniformly gainod his end. Justice must also allow that, 
whatever were Iris personal vices, lie was no enemy to the lowest class of liis 
people. During the reign of this prince, the era of Otusar was abolished, 
and the Christian adopted for the two chief kingdoms of Spain ; in L350 at 
Saragossa, and in 1383 at Segovia.® 

Pedro IV enlarged the powers of the justiciary, enabling him to oppose 
his veto to usurpations on the part of the crown in tho same way as to the 
encroachments of the feudal aristocracy; he provided for the swift and care¬ 
ful administration of justice ; promoted tho study of law, mid allowed favour 
to the legal and juridical profession. Whenever occasion offered and lie was 
not prevented by the inhibitory intercession or legal warrant of till) justi¬ 
ciary, he curbed the usurpations and arbitrary action of tho great nobles and 
increased the privileges and power of the knights and burghers. 6 

In 1387, Juan I was peaceably acknowledged. Ills accession was regarded 
with great apprehension by liis stepmother, Sybilla (the late king lod four 
ladies to the altar), who, since 1384, had been his open enemy. Tho roason 
of this animosity was here, as in former cases, tho eagerness of the king to 
alienate the crown domains in favour of his now queon and Jior family, and 
the indignant opposition of the heir apparent. At one limo, so vindictive 
was the queen that she had expelled the infante from the palace, and hud 
probably instigated her uxorious husband to try him, and exclude him from 
the succession ; but the protection of tho grand justiciary of Aragon had 
screened him from lier malice : now, it was her turn to dread his displeasure. 
Just before the death of Pedro, she fled from Barcelona, accompanied by her 
brother : they were pursued by the Catalonians; woro brought back,' and 
imprisoned until the pleasure of the new monarch, who then lay ill at Gemma, 
could be learned. On his recovery, he hastened to that city ; caused the 
queen to_ be tried as a witch, who bad enchanted the late king, and several 
of her kindred and servants as accomplices. Some of tlio latter woro exe¬ 
cuted ; and slie herself would probably have shared the same fate, but for the 
interference of the papal legate, and moro still for the facility with which slio 
restored the fortresses conferred on her by her royal husband. Thoso pos¬ 
sessions were immediately transferred to tho new queen. 

The eagerness which the new king showed to gratify his queen Violanto, 
surprised and offended tho Aragonese. As her disposition was gay, she 
insisted on converting the palace into a theatre : balls, concerts, theatrical 
representations, and the exhibitions of the gaga ciencia, succeeded oaeli other 
without intermission. As the Aragoneso themselves wore too sober or too 
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dull to excel in .such diversions, professors were brought, from France, and 
oven schools established for instruction in the idle art. It became not merely 
the relaxation, but fclio business of life ; tho duties of government were 
neglected or despised, until remonstrances both frequent and loud fell on 
the royal oar. Apparently, however, they produced little effoct, beyond the 
convocation of the states at Monzon, to deliberate on this pernicious novelty. 
Thoro the prelates, nobles, and deputies insisted that tho king should expel from 
his palace his singers and dancers, his buffoons and his poets — above all, 
Doha Carraza Villaragut, one of the queen’s ladies, and the chief promoter 
of such foolorios. At first he resisted this interference with his royal recrea¬ 
tions ; but when lie perceived that his barons were in earnest, that they were 
even preparing to arm For his moral reformation, lie yielded : the fiddlers 
were dismissed, and with them tho obnoxious lady. 

Tho short roign of this prince was not without its troubles. An insur¬ 
rection broke out among those most restless and faithless of subjects, tho 
Sardinians. As usual, the efforts of his generals to repress it were but 
partially successful. The affairs of Sicily were not more promising. None 
of those commotions appears to have occasioned King Juan tho least anxiety t 
ho resumed his diversions, that of hunting especially, with as much eagerness 
as before, leaving tho cares of government to his queen. One day, while 
occupied in this favourite occupation in the forest of Foja, lie fell from h'uj 
horse, and was killed on the spot. 

On roooiving intelligence of this catastrophe Aragon, Catalonia, and 
Valencia proclaimed Don Marlin* brother of tho late king, who was then in 
Sicily supporting tho rights of his son and daughter-in-law, sovereigns of 
that island. This choioo gave groat umbrage to MaUhieu conut de Foix, 
who had married tho eldest daughter of Juan, and who contended that the 
crown belonged to him in Iior right. He collected troops and penctrntod 
into Catalonia ; but he found the inhabitants averse to his protensions, and 
indignant at his proceedings. As the states wero sitting at Saragossa, htj 
m\r adopted Die wiser mode oi deputing ambassadors to that nagenwly, with 
instructions to ospouso his rights, which, according to the laws of legitimate 
succession, were well founded. But Aragon had seon only one female sover¬ 
eign, Dona Pc iron ilia, ancl had for some time been inclined to consider tho 
Salic law as tacitly in force. Tho count met with a repulse both there and 
at Barcelona ; but lie hoped that arms would be more effectual than argu¬ 
ments ; and, with a second and more numerous army, lie invaded Aragon, 
There lie and his countess soloinnly assumed the royal title and arms, and 
reduced several towns ; but lie was soon compelled to retire into Navarre. 

Having pacified Sicily, in appearance at least, and caused his son and 
daughter-in-law to bo acknowledged by tlio rebels, Martin, who seems to 
liavo been in no anxiety about tho security of his kingdom, proceeded to 
Sardinia and Corsica, with the view of restoring tranquillity also ill those* 
islands. The following year lie convoked his prelates, barons, and deputies 
at Saragossa, and caused his son, tho Sicilian king, to bo acknowledged his 
successor; it was also decreed that Sicily and Aragon should forever he 
united under tho same scoptro. No sooner had Martin arrived in Spain, than 
Sardinia again became the theatre of civil war. The Aragonese had acknowl¬ 
edged the rival pontiff, Benedict, and Boniface had conferred the fiefs of 
Sardinia and Sicily on tho count do Molinoto. In 1408, the Sicilian king 
marched against the rebels, who, with eighteen thousand infantry, did not 
refuse the battle. It ended in a complete triumph for the king’, and wna 
followed by the surrender of an important fortress. As tho heat of the 
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weather began to be intensely felt, the victor returned to Cagliari. That 
heat and the festivities consequent on his success throw him into a fever, 
which, though not in itself fatal, ho is said to havo rendered so by inconti¬ 
nence. He died on the 24th of July, 1409. On the death of this prince 
Martin and the Aragonese were anxious to name a successor to tho crown.c 
Civil war was imminent when King Martin departed this life (1410), 
leaving the succession of the kingdom by his last will and testament to him 
to whom it was lawfully due. By his death the malo line of tho counts of 
Barcelona became extinct — a dynasty winch had vigorously and gloriously 
filled the throne of Aragon for nearly three centuries. 


INTERREGNUM IN ARAGON (1410-1412. A.D.) 

No nation whose political sagacity was less highly developed by a free 
constitutional mul political system could have emerged from tho two years 
of revolution upon which Aragon now enterod without detriment to its 
liberty and legal institutions. For during the interregnum the kingdom 
fluctuated between two perils ; it might either have broken up into its threo 
constituent parts or succumbed to a military despotism. 

Count James of Urgcl, an ambitious and unscrupulous nobleman, counted 
the majority of tho great nobles of Aragon, moro particularly tho partisans 
of the powerful family of Luna, among his adherents, tho cor ton of Catalonia 
was on his side, and wlial his fcitlo might lack ho was prepared Lo make good 
by the sword, for tho lower classes everywhere were in his service. Tho 
murder of the archbishop of Saragossa by his brutal associate Antonio do 
Luna, an act of violence in which he himself was not unconcerned, was 
intended to cow all resistance. The ricos kombres * saw in anticipation tho 
return of the time when the right of tho mailed list should ovomclo the law 
when the aristocracy, allied with the town rabble, should triumph over the 
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separate assemblies that if the question of the succession were decided by 
the sword, the victor would dictate new laws at the sword’s point, as though 
to a conquered nation. According to their proposal the cortes of the three 
"kingdoms %vevc to elect commit tecs for -joint deliberation. By tins time, 
however, they wore nil too deeply imbued with party spirit, and the cortes 
of Valencia refused to co-operate with the rest. Those two astute politicians 
Cardano and Bardaxi then ventured upon a bold stroke. They induced the 
cortes of Aragon and Catalonia to authorise them to nominate a committee 
of nine members at their own discretion from the three divisions of the 
country. This committee was to sit at Oaspe on the Ebro, and after con¬ 
scientiously examining the claims of all pretenders was to give its decision 
according to law. The Urg'd party at Valencia tried to interfere, but the 
victory of the barons at Murviedvo put an end to their resistance, and the 
patriotic caution and justico displayed by Oerdaho and Bardaxi in the selec¬ 
tion of the liino secured general recognition and public confidence. 

While the whole country was a prey to tumultuous passions, factions at 
strife one with another, civil war raging with all its accompaniments of 
crime, rape, and ignominy, these nine men — who were held in the highest 
esteem by all men, not only for learning and experience but also for strict¬ 
ness of morals and blameless life, and who, like Bardaxi, Ferrer, and Aranda 
Valseca, ware among the first jurists of their clay — undertook a laborious 
examination of the claims submitted to them by the agents of the various 
pretenders. The count of Urg'd had tlic largest following, find if liis 
Aragonese origin and his descent through the male line were taken into 
account ho would necessarily have had the prior claim; but his despotic 
temper, always apt to choose methods of violence rather than of law, made 
them apprehensive of a tyrannic government if lie wore chosen, ancl the 
majority of the electoral college therefore decided in favour of Ferdinand, 
infanto of Castile, whose mother Leonora laid been the daughter of Pedro IV, 
and the wife of Henry II. 


ARAGON UNDER KUM5HS OF TUB ROYAL ROUSE OF CASTILE 

No bettor choice could have been made, and accordingly the new king 
was acknowledged by the estates of the three united kingdoms as soon as he 
had confirmed the rights and liberties of the realm (1412). Ferdinand, who 
combined justice and clemency with vigour, restored tranquillity and order, 
and used Ins power to overawe the malcontents both in Aragon and in the 
islands. But the count of Urgel could not brook defeat. Ferdinand treated 
Jiim with the utmost distinction, but in spite of all, impelled by his own 
ambition and incited by his imperious wife, lie presently raised the standard 
of rebellion. He invaded and ravaged Catalonia with an army of mercen¬ 
aries which the duko of Clarence had handed over to him in Guienne, but 
was defeated by Ferdinand (1413), and paid the penalty of bis unlawful 
deeds by loss of fortune and perpetual imprisonment. 

In the following year Ferdinand added splendour to his accession to the 
throne by a gorgeous coronation at Saragossa. Thus the crowns of Castile 
and Aragon were worn by scions of the same reigning house, n prelude to 
the future union of the two kingdoms under Ferdinand’s grandson and 
namesake. 

Through the prudence and patriotic zeal of one statesman ancl friend of 
the people, Aragon had passed through a dangerous crisis without injury to 
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her government or liberties. Ferdinand of the ruling lumse of Castile, after 
he had taken the oath of fealty to the constitution, which ho did according 
to custom, kneeling bareheaded before the justiciary, was recognised asking 
of the united realm and received the homage of the cortes. This upright 
and well-disposed monarch, Ferdinand, conscientiously observed tho laws 
and even respected and acknowledged tho excessive liberties and privileges 
of the rich commercial town of Barcelona on an occasion whon it was ex¬ 
tremely inconvenient to himself to do so ; but lie died after four years’ 
reign (1416). 

His son, Alfonso V, busied himself during the greater part of his reign 
with tho affairs of Naples. That newly acquired kingdom in the beauUlul 
country of the Apennines, where a doeilo people bowed in obedience and 


submission to tho will of tho muster, and 

f where the senses were courted with a rich, 

luxurious life, elevated through social cul¬ 
ture and adorned with art and seioneo, was 
more congenial to Alfonso’s inclinations 
than his hereditary domain of Aragon with 
its rigorous legal forms and its earnest 
population ; therefore lie preferred a resi¬ 
dence in Naples, whilst his nativo kingdom 
was governed by a regency. At its bead 
was tho king’s brother Juan, afterwards 
Juan II, a prince woll-versed in statecraft 
and sharing,in regard to polities and public 
morality, tho faithloss principles of his time, 
Already as governor and regent lie gave 
signs of that inclination to despotism and 
tyranny which later on, when ho laid suc¬ 
ceeded his brother on the throne, ho openly 
displayed, so that tho estates took care to 
secure their constitution against invasion 
while there was yet time. 

AVo have seen whnt importance and 
consideration were attached to the position 
of chief justice or justiciary of Aragon, the 
guardian and protoctor of tho laws. To 
secure the office against violation and des¬ 
potism of any kind, it was decreed that the 
holder should retain oflioo for life, and could 
only bo removed by tho king with consonL 
Spanish Nobmohan, ifi'runth Q f the estates and on mifliciont in'omuls 
KNTUUY (144*2).. There was no danger that a legal 
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Tlio reign of Juan, both as regent and afterwards asking, turns to a great 
extent on the acquisition of the kingdom of Navarre and the family quarrels 
which it kindled. In 1412 the mountain country on either side of the Pyr¬ 
enees passed to the princely house of Aragon by the death of Blanche, wife of 
Juan, and previously the -widow of King Martin. She had inherited Navarre 
from her father Charles III and by her will her patrimonial domains were to 
fall as an independent lordship to her eldest son Charles, prince of Yiana. 
More as a matter of courtesy than a legal restriction the condition was added 
that, before assuming the government of the country, he should obtain the 
consent and approbation of his father. Juan seems at first to have made 
no difficulty to his soil’s talcing possession, so that Charles, while his father 
continued to bear the rank and titlo of king of Navarre, conducted the admin¬ 
istration for several yours as governor and ruler of Ms mother’s inheritance. 

But when tlio prince of Aragon contracted a second marriage with Juana 
llenriqucz, daughter of a Castilian admiral of the blood royal, rivalries were 
awakened which soon assumed a malevolent character. According to tlio 
disposition of her husband, the new consort, ail imperious, ambitious, and 
enterprising' young’ lady, was to conduct the government of Navarre in eon- 
junction with the prince of Viana. But tlio divided rule did not satisfy hor 
proud spirit; as queen of Navarre she desired to bo tlio only person to issue 
orders, and oxlubited an arrogant demeanour towards her step-son. The 
disagreement soon passod into open hostility when the two conflicting parties 
of tlio Beaumonts and the Agramonts took the opportunity to fight out their 
ancient quarrels in sanguinary encounters, and the Castilians, exasperated at 
the interference of Aragon in their internal politics, fanned the flame. At the 
instigation of the Beaumonts, Charles laid claim to the chief power, ancl at 
the head of his adherents led an army into the field against the queen and 
tlio Agramonts. Juan of Aragon, dominated by his wife’s superior intelli¬ 
gence, took part against his son. A battlo was fought at Aybar, when the 
prince of Viana was defeated and made prisoner (1452). Some months 
before, in the little town of Sos in Aragon, tlio queen lmd given birth to a 
son who, as Ferdinand the Catliolio, was afterwards to attain to such great 
historical importance. 

Aftor sonio limo Charles of Viana was released from captivity; but the 
opposite party had in the meantime so successfully gained the upper hand in 
Navarre, that lie could not maintain liimself in the government. He betook 
himself to Naples to the court of his royal uncle Alfonso V, to beg for his inter¬ 
vention. The chivalrous, open bearing of the princo won lum many friends 
and ho was able to flatter himself with the prospect of being' speedily reinstated 
in his mother’s inheritance by tlio aid of a powerful protector; but his uncle’s 
death rendered the hope vain (1458). By tlio dispositions of the late king’s 
will, his brother Juan was to succeed to bis possessions in Spain, Sardinia, 
and Sicily, and his illegitimate son Ferdinand to tlio kingdom of Naples. 

The Neapolitans, who mistrusted tho gloomy, equivocal character of the 
now prince, Ferdinand, tried in vain to persuade the chivalrous prince of 
Viana to como forward as a candidate for Naples, holding out to him the 
prospect of tlio people’s support. The magnanimous prince resisted the 
temptation; even in Sicily, to which lie now turned, similar allurements 
awaited him ; for there also tlie memory of his mother Blanche, who as the 
consort of King Martin had formerly won much affection in the island, pro¬ 
cured him a good reception and many friends. But here again he withstood 
all seductive temptations; he contented himself with the generous assistance 
offered him by the gratitude of the islanders, and passed a long time in the 
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auiet 0 £ ft Benedictine cloister at, Messina, occupied with scientific studies. 
He did not give up tlic thought of a reconciliation with his littjior and a 
restoration of liis rights. After all lie, as eldest son, was the rightful heir 
to the crown of Aragon, and thecortos of the three provincesworo on lus side. 
In this expectation he obeyed an invitation from his father to a personal 
interview at Igualu (1460). By a submissive and penitent demeanour towards 
the royal couple he endeavoured to put an end to the ancient enmity and win 
his father’s heart, but the queen, who wished to secure tho succession to her 
own son Ferdinand, contrived to keep the distrust of her stepson still alivo 
and by hostile insinuations to throw suspicion on everything ho did. Whilst 
lie was deceived by a delusive friendliness, ho was surrounded by n web o[ 
intrigues. Above all there was exhibited a zealous eagerness to keep him 
from receiving any sort of homage or recognition of his rights on tho part of 


the cortes. 

Still the prince did not allow himself to bo betrayed into taking an illegal 
step j only lie became a suitor for the luiiul of tho infanta Isabella of (Jaslilo, 
with the idea of thus procuring himself a lasting support for his claims to 
the throne. Hut it was just this alliance that was a thorn iu tho oyo of the 
queen of Aragon ; her policy had already singled out tho princess for her own 
son, and she was to be the bond of a union between tho two kingdoms. Tlu> 
prince of Viana’s project was endangering this plan in a formidable nmimor ; 
it was therefore necessary to make an energetic decision, Charles was 
invited by lus father to a meeting of the cortes at Lorida. Tho prince 
complied with the request in the bopo of being recognised by tho us lull's of 
the realm as heir to the throne. But immediately on his arrival ho was 
arrested and taken to tho inaccessible mountain fastness of Morelia on tho 


borders of Valencia ; when tho cortes showed signs of interposing with a 
protest, the assembly was dismissed. On tho committee of eslnlcs demanding 
the cause of this remarkable proceeding, Juan darkly hinted at a plot, tho 
inquiry into and punishment of which ho must reserve for himself. 

At the nows of these occurrences the excitable Catalans took up the 
sword. Armed mobs advanced on Lorida and forced their way into Clio 
palace, while the king fled under cover of tho night with ti few companions 
to Fraga. The assailants were soon at the gates of Fruga, hut the royal 
couple had already fled to the fortress of Saragossa. Tho Ihuno of insurrec¬ 
tion rapidly spread ; m Navarro the Beaumonts, socretly supported and urged 
on from Castile, declared for the prince ; in Aragon, in Valencia, iu Sicily, 
the agitation was of a threatening character. 

King Juan could not resist these activo manifestations of the pi>pulnr desires. 
He set his son at liberty, recognised him as Ins rightful successor, and im tr untoc 1 
him with the office of governor-general of Catalonia. It was ill this moment 
that the prince sickened, and soon tho melancholy tidings of lus death in bis 
forty-first year were spread thiough the kingdom' (Scptomber, 1401). There 
was a very natural suspicion that lie had sucoumbcd to a poison which had 
been brought to him iu his captivity. Tims in tho prime of life thin noble 
and chivalrous prince, whoso one crime was his lawful claim to the throne 
of Aragon, fell a victim to treacherous statecraft. Imbued us ho was with 
devotion to the higher cultivation of tho mind, had he suoooodod to the 
throne he would have been a worthy rival of bis Florentine contemporaries. 
I lie fruit of lus profound studies was to be seen in a translation of Arigtotlo’s 
Mfncs and a history of Navarre. 

The tragedy did not end with Charles’ death ; instead, a second one 
resulted from it, At lus demise he had appointed as heiress of Navarre his 
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elder sister ISlancho, who had formerly hoen married lo Henry IV of Castile 
and afterwards repudiated by him because she was childless. But Blanche 
had always sided with her brother and had long shared his exile; for this 
reason she was now to bo overtaken by a similar fate. In conjunction with the 
faithless King Louis XI of Franco, the sovereigns of Aragon surrounded 
the unfortunate princess with a net of cabals and deceits in which she could not 
fail to meet destruction. For it was firmly resolved that the inheritance of 
Aragon should bo obtained for her younger sister Eleanor, countess of Foix, 
so that on the latter’s dcatli it might pass to her 
son Gaston do Foix, the husband of ti sister of 

Louis. With this view, and in accordance with ■ ;; 'V'■?"„ ' / 1 - 

a treaty concluded between Aragon and France, 

Blancho was forcibly removed from Olil, where 
she had. hitherto resided, and conducted across 
the mountains to ho placed under the supervision 
of her sister. It was to no purpose that she 
appealed in a touching loiter lo her former hus¬ 
band, King Homy of Castilo, and pledged him 
liev maternal inheritance of Navarro as the price 
of her rescue ; thoro was to ho no refuge for her 
from the hands of a cruel father ancl an unloving 
sister. In 14152 she was taken lo the strong 
fortress of Orlliox in Bearn, whore, after two 
years of painful captivity she succumbed to a 
poison, given her by the guilty hand of a traitor. 

By this means Navarre was united to Foix and 
Bearn and the ground thus rloared for the subse¬ 
quent partition ol tlio ancient kingdom between 
France and Spain. 

Eleanor lived ten years longer than her son 
Gaston do Foix, prince of Viana, who mot his 
death through a wound from a huico at a tourna¬ 
ment in Lisbon in the year 1409. When she 
died, her grandson Francis Phoebus, a handsome JU,anchhs or Castiue 
princely boy with whining golden hair, inherited 

the throne of Navarre, with his mother Magdalena, sister of Louis XI, as his 
guardian. But only four years later Francis Plicolms died suddenly, as it 
was believed of poison, and Ins sister Catherine, thou thirteen years old, 
entered oil the inheritance. In 1484 she married Jean d’Albrel, whose 
extensive possessions in the southwest of France were thus united to the 
kingdom of Navarro, Magdalena, the queen’s mother, had arranged this 
marriage, which was very displeasing to the Spanish rulers. 


UISINO IN CATALONIA 

The king of Aragon had ontorod into such close relations with France 
chiefly because lie needed her help against his own people. Far from the 
rebellious movoments subsiding on the death of the prince of Viana, the 
indignation against the king and queen mounted still higher amongst 
the excitable Catalans. The imagination of the peoplo painted the tragic 
fate of the king’s unfortunate son in the liveliest colours. Charles’ ghost 
was seen to glide by night through tho streets of Barcelona; he was heard 
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lamenting in 

When Queen Juana took her tcn-year-old son Ferdinand to Barcelona, that 
ha mieht receive the homage of the Catalan estates, elm soon saw hersull 
threatened with a rising, so that she sought refuge, in Gcrona. Ujo Guta an 
troops followed liev, made themselves masiors of the town and besieged tlio 
fSathms where Juana and the prince wore bravely da oudod by a small 
garrison, Thereupon the king of Aragon concluded a treaty with hours 
XT /l4G2\ in consequence of which that monarch sent uovon hundred lances 
with archers and fielclpicoes to tile aid of the beleaguered queen. 

In return for this Juuu promised him 200,000 gold crowns and gave him 
the counties of Roussillon and Ccrdagne in pledge. 1 ho Catalans could 
not withstand such a force. Thoy retreated to Barcelona for tho purpose o 
organising more crushing resistance in that excitable town, limy sought 
to represent in a memorial that the liberties of their commonwealth had 
ten betrayed, and that therefore, since the good of the «talo must ho the 
highest law, they were justified in repudiating their allegiance, ihoy sum- 
moiiecl the young men to lake arms, and turned to OrtHtuu find thou to 
Portugal io win their support in tlio secession from Aragon (i-ihJ). Don 
Pedro, constable of Portugal, did actually enter the country with u small 
force, to lay claim to the government of Catalonia, to winch, as a scion ol 
the house of Barcelona, lie assorted an ancient hereditary right, nut the 
enterprise did not prosper j little by little, partly with tlio sword, partly by 
means of gold, King Juan gained possession of the most important towns in 
the country, such as Lerida, Cervera, Amposla, and L'ortosu. btill lie could 
not succeed in breaking Barcelona’s bold spirit of resistance; oven when 
the PovU\gv\ose> infanta died suddenly, thu town would not hoar of con¬ 
ciliation, and two distinguished burghers were beheaded in tlio market¬ 
place for their sympathy with Aragon (1460). 

Tho Catalans now turned to tlio famous “Icing" Bene of Anjou, that he 
might add Barcelona to the other kingdoms whose royal title he bore with¬ 
out possessing a handful of their soil, licne sent hiy son John, tlio chival¬ 
rous, adventurous duke of Calabria and Lorraine, with some thousand 
mercenaries, across the Pyrenees. Louis XI, always seeing his own advan¬ 
tage in disturbances in a neighbouring state, secretly favoured his compa¬ 
triot's enterprise, but without dissolving his alliance with Aragon oil that 
account. 


This brave robber captain soon possessed himself of tho northern district 
of Ampnrdan and under the walls of Gerona ho fought a battle with the 
queen, who in this time of trial showed heroic courage, and who since her hus¬ 
band’s blindness, the result of the hardships of war during the win tor before 
Amposta, had directed tho defence of Lho country in unison with her son. 
John’s chivalrous bearing towards the townspeople of Barcelona won for 
him such open sympathy that his public appearance always resembled a 
triumph. The embarrassment of King Juan of Aragon reached its highest 
point when his consort, who had been tho very soul of tho government and 
the guiding spirit of the war, succumbed to a long and painful illness at a 
time when the state coffers were completely drained, when tho chief province 
of the kingdom was in revolt and partly in the possession of a bold leader of 
mercenaries, and new warlike complications wero threatening with Navarro 
and Castile. But here too the proverb held good, “The darkest hour is 
that before the dawn." In the same year, 1460, the king, now a very old 
man, had his sight restored by a skilful Jewish doctor, and Duke John of 
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Calabria, and Lorraine was called to his account, an event that filled the 
inhabitants of Barcelona with the deepest grief, which they exhibited by 
giving liim an imposing' funeral. lie was laid to rest in the vault of tho 
ancient rulers of Barcelona. It was onfy natural that here too the suspicion 
of poisoning should bo raised, though it was without foundation. 

Tho duke’s death could not break the defiant spirit of the Catalans; 
they sloadfastly rejected every summons to yield. After a two years’ strug¬ 
gle, when the greater part of tho country had fallen into the hands of the 
energetic old king, when the town bands were reduced by heavy losses to a 
very small number, and Barcelona was besieged by sea and land, then only 
did tho stern Catalan spirit stoop to peace. King Juan sweetened tlieir 
bitter cup of submission and homage. Ho confirmed their privileges and 
judicial government, granted universal amnosty and conceded to the foreign 
mercenaries, and any who might choose to join them, freedom to depart. 
After the conclusion of pence King Juan, mounted on a white charger, made 
a solemn entry into Barcelona (Bocember, 1472). Thus the succession to 
the whole kingdom of Aragon of Ferdinand the Catholic, the husband of the 
infanta Isabella of Castile, was secured, Tho result had been arrived at 
with much difficulty, perhaps crime. A few months later the provinces of 
Roussillon and Cerdagnc, which had been pledged to France, made great 
efforts to become reunited to Aragon. King Jium lent them his aid and, 
supported by his son, ho do fended the town of Perpignan with great heroism 
against the French. But Louis XI did not let Ins prize escape him. For 
the space of two years lie made war on the town and the whole country with 
such overwhelming force that at last they were completely broken and sub¬ 
mitted to the foreign yoke. The inhabitants of Perpignan, worn out by 
suffering and hunger, were expelled, in 1475, by the malice and cruelty of 
the French ruler.& 

A few years previous to this, in 1469, tho heir of King Juan II, Ferdi¬ 
nand of Aragon, had married Isabella of Castile, uniting thus the two coun¬ 
tries into one Spain, as we have previously shown. Having thus brought 
Aragon’s history down to where it merges into that of Castile, we may 
return to Castile, which we left at the death of Pedro the Cruel.fl 
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HENRY ON TRASTAMARA AND ISABELLA ON CASTILE 

[1309-1470 A. i).] 

All Castile breathed more freely at the news of tlio death of Pedro the 
Cruel, and acknowledging Henry of Trnstamara as lung, did him homage. 
By a rule as judicious and just as it was vigorous lie endeavoured to oblit¬ 
erate the dark blots which stained his accession. 

Don Pedro’s race vanished from Castilian soil. On tho death of his mis¬ 
tress Maria do Padilla shortly after tho murder of tho unhappy Bhinoho, 
Pedro had tried every means to secure the succession for her children. lie 
brought sworn witnesses to testify that he had boon joined with Padilla in 
lawful wedlock, and induced the estates fco confer the first title to tho tlmmo 
upon her son Alfonso, and, in ease of his death without issue, upon her throe 
daughters, Beatrice, Isabella, and Constan'/.a, in order of seniority. Alfonso, 
however, died the same year, and Beatrice followed soon aftor the frustration 
of her projected marriage with the heir of Aragon; wliilo the two youngest, 
whom their father had taken with him when ho lied to (Uuuunc.s, wove 
detained as hostages by tho Black Prince, who sent them to England, whore 
they were married to two sons of Edward III (Constaiv/a to John of Lancas¬ 
ter and Isabella to Rdnumd of York), and thus transmitted to the English 
djmasty their claims to the heritage of Castile. 

Henry assumed the government of Castile under diflicullioN. As tho 
illegitimate son of King Alfonso XI, ho met with strong opposition. More¬ 
over his right to llie throne was contested by others besides a largo body of 
the Castilian nobility. King Ferdinand of Portugal, who had renewed Iho 
alliance which his father had concluded with Don Pedro, tried to win the 
crown of Castile for himself after the murder of the latter, on the ground that 
lie, being the grandson of Beatrice, princess of Castilo, was tho only malo 
descendant born in lawful wedlock. To support his claim lie allied himself 
with Mull am me d, the Moorish prince of Granada. Lilco Pedro IV of Ara¬ 
gon, he received with nil honour the malcontent and fugitive Castilian nobles. 
He paid no heed to tho murmurs of the Portuguese at their king’s liberality 
to foreigners, but marched into Galicia with an army, while the Moors took 

m 
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AIg;eciras ; and the king of Aragon endeavoured to unite Molina, Almazan, 
Soria, and other frontier districts with Ins own dominions. At the same 
time the duke of Lancaster, uncle of Richard II, assumed the title of king 
of Castile in right of his wife, the eldest daughter of Don Pedro, and was 
acknowledged as such by the English court. 

But Henry oxlriealed himself from the difficulties that encompassed him 
in his own country with prudence and skill, and turned the disadvantages of 
his opponents to lus own profit; and Unis lie succeeded in putting down all 
resistance and seated lumsolf firmly on the throne of Castile, though he was 
still regarded by enemies as a usurper, The 
Moorish conquests were confined to Algeoiras; 
the Icing* of Portugal, who also styled himself 
“ king of Castile,” carried on the war with so 
little success that the Spanish historian Lopez de 
Ayala b says that it would have been more to his 
honour to have discontinued the campaign ; the 
English had their hands full in tlioir own coun¬ 
try, and the Aragonese, besides having their 
attention diverted by a war in Sardinia, found 
themselvos, by Henry’s shrewd contrivance, con¬ 
fronted with another adversary in the person of 
James III of Majorca, the pretender to the throne 
of the Balearic! kingdom. 

This adventurous infante, though married to 
Queen Juana of Naples, had onterod the service 
of Pedro the Cruel and been taken prisoner at 
Montiol. Henry set him at liberty on payment 
of a heavy ransom by the woalbhy queen of 
Naples, and thus fulfilled the double object of fill¬ 
ing his own coffers and sotting up a rival to his 
enemy. He had already taken possession of the 
abundant treasure which the fallen tyrant had 
amassed in the strong vaults of the castles of 
Seville and Carmona, and had obtained large 
subsidies besides from the estatos of the kingdom 
at Medina del Campo; and was therefore able 
to pay off and discharge the mercenary troops 
which had carried him bo victory and to surround 
himself with a well disciplined army. Bertrand 
du (fuosclin and the leaders of other companies received gifts of towns and 
territory over and above their pay, and promptly sold them again. 

The history of Castile for the noxt few years is like a diplomatic game of 
chess in which the French, the English, and the pope all played their parts 
as well as the sovereigns of the peninsula. And all did their best to win. 
While the faithless and ficklo king of Portugal, who hud given great offence 
to liia own subjects by his marriage, made common cause with the duke of 
Lancaster and acknowledged him king- of Castilo in order to secure the 
assistance of England; and while the Roman see, alarmed at the alliance 
between Christian courts and the Mohammedans of Granada and Morocco 
exhausted itself in attempts at mediation, Henry concluded a treaty with 
France and invaded Portugal with an army. Viseu was occupied, Lisbon 
blockaded by land and sea and sorely damaged and wasted by fire, Coimbra - 
was besieged, and only spared by the Castilians out of chivalrous gallantry, 
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acknowledge Henry king, in spite of Ins chivalrous nature and high Hover- 

cign qualities, and joined the Franoo-Castilum alliance 'Ilu. war with 
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Aragon wna brought to an equally successful issue. Don 1 
peace and alliance and restored the districts on the CusUluui 

he had occupied in the course of the campaign. n . .. . 

Biscay was also united to Hie kingdom of Caatilo on the death without 
issue of tlie infante Don Tollo on whom the king had bestowed it m feo. lrat 
the province remained in possession of its ancient rights and abortion. Whon 
the daughter of Ferdinand de la Oovda, who had married the duke of Alon- 
con, laid claim to Biscay and tho whole of tlio Lava horitage 111 her own 
name and that of her children, Henry stipulated that lior sons should reside 
in Spain. They refused, however, to rosign the position they held in I* ranee, 
and lie therefore declared the principalities fiofa that had lapsed to the 
crown. When Henry had further prevailed upon tho king; of Navarro to 
make peace with him by reimbursing the expenses ho had incurred in the 
fortification of Logroiio and Vitoria, Castile was once more comploto within 
her ancient borders and his own sovereignty was firmly established and fully 
recognised. But by the reckless munificence with which I 10 gavo away 
the immediate property of the crown, in order to satisfy the nobles and 
attach them to the new dynasty, ho laid up many troubles in store for hie 


successors. 6 

In the schism which afflicted the church, from tho rival pretensions 
of Urban VI and the anti-popo Clement, Henry declared for neither — 
doubtless to gratify his avarice by withholding tho customary contributions 
to the papal see. He died in 1379. In character lie was as cruel as Pedro ; 
as loose in morals, and scarcely inferior as a tyrant. On the whole, how¬ 
ever, he was a fortunate ruler. Either by bribes or force, he reduced Galicia 
to obedience, recovered several places from the king of Navarro, whoso capi¬ 
tal he at one time invested, and overawed his neighbours of Portugal and 
Aragon. 


JUAN I AND TIIB rOItTUClUESB WAUS 

Juan I followed his father’s advice, by cultivating the friendship of tho 
Fj'oixoli king, whom lie frequently assisted in the interminable wars between 
that monarch and the English. Like his father, lie had also to dread the 
pretensions of John of Gaunt the duke of Lancaster ; audit was equally his 
aim to occupy the ambitious Plantagonct with other affairs than disputing 
his succession. 

To preserve Portugal as an ally, Juan, in tho second your of his reign, 
consented or proposed to marry his infant son Henry with Beatrice, pre¬ 
sumptive heiress of the Portuguese crown. This princess, who was in her 
tenth year, had been promised to Frederick, brother of the Castilian king; 
but the superior pretensions of Ilenry induced the Portuguese monarch 
to prefer the latter for a sou-in-law, One condition of the projected mar¬ 
riage was that, in case either of the young betrothed died without issue, tho 
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other should inherit Llic slates of the deceased. So fair a prospect of uniting 
the two crowns could not full to ho agreeablo to the two sovereigns. Not¬ 
withstanding this solemn treaty, Ferdinand of Portugal secretly resolved to 
make war on Castile ; and, with fcho view of strengthening himself by the 
alliance of the duke of Lancaster, ho despatched a trusty messenger to obtain 
the co-operation of that prince, who readily promised ib. 

Juan, who was soon acquainted with the league, resolved to anticipate 
his enemy: off Capo St. Vincent his fleet triumphed, in 1381, over that of 
Ferdinand ; and Almoida was forced to submit to him. The arrival from 
England of the earl of Cambridge, brother of the duke, with five hundred 
men-at-arms, and as many archers, roused the courage of the Portuguese, 
but did them little service. As the allies could obtain no money from 
Ferdinand, they did not scruplo to lay their hands on whatever they 
pleased : lienee the distrust and dislike which arose botween them and the 
natives, and which neutralised the little success obtained by their combined 
arms. 1 "Wearied nliko with his allies and the war, Ferdinand, in 1382, 
solicited and obtained peace, and the English returned home. The death of 
the queen of Castile leaving Henry a -widower, Ferdinand offered him the 
princess Beatrice, who had been successively promised to his brother, to his 
two sons, and even to the son of the earl of Cambridge ; on condition, how¬ 
ever, that the issue of the marriage, whether male or female, should be 
the sovereign of Portugal, and that ho himself sliould have no share in the 
administration so long ns Leonora, the Portuguese queen, should survive 
Ferdinand. This condition, so characteristic of Portuguese dislike of Cas¬ 
tilian sway, did not prevent Juan from marrying the princess. Ferdinand 
died the very year of this marriage; and his death opened the door to new 
hostilities. 

Though Juan and his new queen wore, in fact, excluded by the treaty 
accompanying their union, he no less eagerly claimed the crown in her own 
right; and several of tlio Portuguese nobles admitted the justice of tlmt 
claim. Even the widowed queen, Leonora, caused her daughter to be pro¬ 
claimed in tho capital; but the bulk of the towns and prelates refused to 
acknowledge her, and declared Don Joao bastard brother of Ferdinand, 
regent of Portugal. The latter prepared to vindicate his right; when Urban 
VI, whom ho had refused to recognise, raised up against him his old enemy, 
the duke of Lancaster, who was persuaded by that pope again to invade 
Castile. The usurper Juan was no loss anxious to secure tho co-operation of 
the Planlageiiet, whose departure to claim the crown of Castile lie began to 
urge with success. To frustrate the double object of this alliance, the Cas¬ 
tilian, in 1384, entered the kingdom, received, the homage of his adherents, 
and proceeded to invest the capital: but his troops were ignobly defeated 
by those of his rival; oven the queen-mother scorned to favour his preten¬ 
sions; and he was constrained to abandon the siege, and return into his 
dominions. In 1387), the slates of Coimbra proclaimed his rival king; who 
began vigorously to invest tho places which held for him. 

Fortune attended the arms of the Portuguese, who successively obtained 
possession of the chief fortified places, and, in several partial engagements, 

1 Lcfc ns hopo that llic atrocities of tho English allies — so gently noticed by Froissart 1 * — are 
exaggerated ; yet coitam it is that the olcl Portuguese chroniclers dwelt largely on them ; “ Nao 
se canqao os nossos ch) onistas de enwecer as atrocidades qua eslas tropas auxiliares cometterao 
cm tados os terrenos (la Portugal por omU andarao says Lemos e “King Ferdinand,” says 
the Chyonicon Cnniinbncenncf “had to seize tho church plate to satisfy his allies: Mandoii o 
ditto senhor rey tomur os the sour os das igrejas, c onvem a saber, frontaes, o calices el magestadcs, 
pai apagar o soldo aos dittos Ingrezos 
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was bailed as victor. A greater and a decisive action was now at hand. 
Though he had but ten thousand men, lie marched against the Castilian 
king who met him with an armj r of at least thirty-four thousand - m which 
were two thousand French knights. The two armies mot near Aljubarrola, 
a village in Portuguese Estremndura; where, by the advice of the English 
knights who served in his army, the Portuguese intrenched his followers in a 
position of some strength. As the troops of the Castilian were wearied by 
their inarch, some of his officers, especially the chronicler Podro Lopez de 
Ayala ,' h in a council of war assembled to decide on the subject, endeavoured 
to dissuade him from the battle; but the greater number, among whom wore 
the French knights, confiding in their overwhelming mimorioal superiority 
and in their own ardour, inclined him to risk it. The action commenced 
towards sunset, on a fine summer evening (August ldth), and was, for a short 
time, maintained with great spirit on both sides. In the end, the Portu¬ 
guese obtained a splendid victory, mosL of the Castilian chivalry ami ton 
thousand of the infantry being left dead on the field : the king himself witli 
difficulty effected his escape. The loss was so heavy that lie ordered his 
subjects to mourn for a whole year; while the victors annually commemo¬ 
rated their triumph. The French allies, who boro the brunt of the battle, 
suffered severely on this occasion. 


John ok gaunt tn Spain 

To profit by this victory, the Portuguese monarch commanded his barons 
to make an irruption into Castile, while lie himself despatched to lliu duko 
of Lancaster a circumstantial account of this signal success. The latter now 
burned to assert his rights by other means than threats, or by the morn 
report of his preparations; he actually left England, with a small but choice 
armament (about fifteen hundred knights, and as many archers), accom¬ 
panied by his wife, the lady Ooiislaur.n, ami his three daughters. In July, 
1386, Jie appeared off the coast of Galicia, and ultimately landed at El 
Padron; thence he proceeded to Santiago, ■whore he was solemnly pro¬ 
claimed king* of Castile and Loon. In an interview with the king of Portu¬ 
gal, on the confines of the two states, both entered into a treaty offensive 
end defensive; and, to cement it the more strongly, agreed that the king 
should marry Philippa, daughter of the duke. 

In the meantime, the Castilian was not idle: lie had obtained succours 
from his constant ally the French king and encouragement from Clement 
"VII, the rival of Urban. In the spring of 1887, the dulce and the Portu¬ 
guese king arrived at Bcnavciitc; but their progress was stayed by the 
plague, which daily made groat ravages in their ranks. After the conquest 
of a few towns and fortresses, the allied army retired into Portugal. The 
duke himself was seriously indisposed in body, and consequently dispirited. 
Their retreat was hastened by intelligence of the troubles which raged in 
England, and winch ended in the imprisonment, and eventually the death of 
the unfortunate Richard II. The Castilian king dreaded the resumption 
of hostilities at a more favourable period. He proposed to the Vhinlagonct 
the marriage of his eldest son, Henry, with Catherine, daughter of the duke, 
by the princess Constuuza, and, consequently, granddaughter of Podro the 
Cruel. 1 o this overture (he duke lent a, favourable ear; towards l.lio close 
of the year the conditions were definitively arranged at Bayonne. 'Hie prin¬ 
cipal were that, if Henry died before the consummation of the marriage, the 
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princess should bo given to the next son, Don Ferdinand; that Constanza 
mother of tho princess, should receive in fief five or six towns in Castile* 
besides a revenue of 10,000 francs per annum; that the cluke should receive 
600,000 in gold, by instalments, as an indemnification for the expenses of 
the war; that both Constanza and lier husband should renounce all claim to 
the Castilian crown; and that hostages should be given him as a security 
for the duo performance of the first three, Thus, if the personal ambition 
ot the ITantagoncl remained without gratification, lie had at least the satis¬ 
faction of seeing one of his daughters queen of Portugal, and the other 
destined to the throno of Castile. Early in the following year, Catherine 
who was in her fourteenth year, was betrothed to Henry, who was only 
in his ninth, and who on this occasion assumed tho title of prince of the 

ihc king of Castile did not long survive this reconciliation with the 
Plantagcnet. On the 9th day of October, 1390, he was killed by falling 
under his horse. The reign of Juan I was one of continued troubles, 
which, though his abilities were moderate, his firmness prevented from, ruin¬ 
ing the state, or endangering his own power. Once, indeed, during the 
disputed succession to tho Portuguese crown, he seriously intended to resign 
in favour of his own son Henry, who, as the son of Beatrice, daughter of 
Ferdinand, was tho true heir to the Portuguese no less than the Castilian 
throne. His object was to secuvo the execution of the treaty made with that 
prince, and forever to unite tho two crowns. Blit liis nobles, who were 
evidently no less averse to such a union than their western neighbours, not 
merely advised but compelled him to preserve his dignity.? 

But tho greatest glory of King Jmm’s roign was his successful expedition 
against tho coasts of England, to punish tho presumption of tho cluke of 
Lancaster. Once more the maintenance of the Lancastrian claims was the 
signal for the destruction of a British fleet. Not content with threatening 
the ports, tho Castilians, emboldened by former successes, sailed up the 
Thames, in 1389, and look or burned the shipping in the river almost within 
sight of London.* 


TITK GOOD KING HENRY III (1390-1100 A.D.) 

Tho crown descended to Henry, Juan’s first-born son, who since his 
betrothal in 1387 had taken from the ancestral scat of his family, now ele¬ 
vated into a principality, tho title of “prince of Asturias,” which lias been 
home by the heir-apparent of Castile ever since. 

Henry, surnamed the Infirm, was a weakly prince of eleven years of age, 
and a regency hud to bo appointed during his minority, whenco much evil 
accrued to the realm of Castile. By the last testament of the late king the 
affairs of state were to lie managed by a council of regency composed of the 
three estates of the kingdom. This arrangement was contested as showing 
too little regard for the rights of the heads of tlio great families, and a fresh 
regency was set up by the help of the estates, in which the lords temporal 
and spiritual — tho duke of Bcnavente, a natural son of Ilenry II, Count 
Pedro of Traslamava, the marquis of Yilleim, the archbishops of Toledo and 
Santiago do Compos toll a, the grand-masters of the orders, and others — 
divided the royal authority between them. 

No notice was taken of the assessors of the middle class ivho ought 
to have been admitted to their deliberations. But the nobles at the head 
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of affairs, each one of whom was eager io take advantage of these propitious 
circumstances to enrich himself and increase his own power, wore soon at 
variance and strife among themselves, the kingdom was split up into factions, 
the crown property alienated, disorder prevailed throughout the country. 

Not until the king, having passed his fourteenth year, proclaimed him¬ 
self of age with the consent of the estates and assumed tho reins of govern¬ 
ment in person (1393) did a change for tho bettor set m. For in spite 
of ins youth and feeble frame, Henry III was possessed of sagacity and a 
real aptitude for political and public affairs. Trusting to the temper of the 
nation, which yearned for a strong government and for deliverance from 
the oppressive rulo of the nobles and the anarchy of tho knights, he promptly 
proceeded to energetic measures. Not content with sharing tho royal 
authority among themselves, tho lords in power had seized upon many of the 
estates of the crown, already much reduced by the lavishncss of former kings, 
and consequently the necessary funds to meet public expenditure wore lack¬ 
ing. Henry’s first step therefore was to conio to an agreement with the 
cortes, to which he promised in return lor the grant of tho aloubalas that 
no fresh tax should bo introduced without their consent, and then took vig¬ 
orous action against the nobles. All gifts and pensions which Had been 
made at the expense of the crown demesnes during his minority woro can¬ 
celled and tlie revenues of tho lords temporal and spiritual reduced to tho 
level at which they had stood at Don Juan’s death, and at tho same time all 
engagements which the barons had entered into with one another and con¬ 
firmed by oatli were annulled. 

This bold stroke on the part of tho young king greatly incensed the 
feudal lords; tho duke of Henavento, the marquis of Villoim, and tho two 
infantes Alfonso count of Gijon and Don Pedro of Tvastauvava, endeavoured 
to form a coalition of nobles to avert by force the impending reduction 
of their revenues 5 but it was nipped in tho bud by the energetic action of 
King I-Ienry, who offered pardon and favour to the obedient and tractable 
and menaced the stubborn and recalcitrant with tho forces which quickly 
gathered round Ins standard. The leaders of tho coalition, unsupported by 
the nation and without help from abroad, could not carry their purpose into 
effect; they were overthrown or captured one by one, and compelled to sub¬ 
mit to the king’s orders and purchase his favour by taking the oath of fealty 
and allegiance. 


Henry displayed the same energy and discretion 111 all other act ,h of his 
reign. His marriage with Catherine of Lancaster, a sister of Quoen Philippa 
of Portugal, hastened the conclusion of peace with that country, and Onslilo 
then had leisure to restore her lost prestige abroad among Christians and 
Mohammedans alike. Although tlie king relied upon skilful diplomacy 
rattier than upon arms and armies, his forces by land and sea were in such a 
state of efficiency as not merely to enable him to repel all attacks with vigour 
but to secure for him the authority of an arbitrator in quarrels between 
others, -thus he preserved the peace of his own dominions, set hounds to 
the license oi Moorish piracy, and enhanced his consequence abroad. 

. war was on the point of breaking out with the emir Yusuf of Granada, 
Kindled by the fanaticism of the grand-master of the order of Alcantara, 
who was eager to make converts of the infidels at the sword’s point, when 
it was averted by Henry’s presence oi mind. Ho declared that lie had 
no hing in common with the assailants, most of whom paid for ll.eir folly 
Z th ° 1P 1 V / S ,n 2 .! dl «astrous battle, and persuaded tho offended emir to 
lestore peace (139-1). lusuf died shortly after, of poison administered to 
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him by the prince of Fez,; and Mubamraccl, his ambitious second son, usurped 
llio throne of Granada and throw his elder brother into prison. The kin*** 
availed himself of tho general apprehension that under the new emir the 
friendly relations between Castile and Granada would not last, to incite the 
estates to a moro liberal expenditure on preparations for war. The amount 
of money, ships, and armed men, both horse and foot, which the cortes was 
said to have raised in conjunction with the king’s exchequer, bears witness 
to tho height of prosperity and power to which Castile had risen through 
the wise and peaceful policy of Henry III. His contemporaries adduce the 
exchange of embassies between the king of Castile and the great Mongol 
sovereign Timur [or Tamerlane] as a proof of liow far the fame of the for¬ 
mer had extended. Tho Turkish sultan responded to the embassy from the 
Christian king by sending a return embassy with costly presents, among 
which wore two Christian captives of high rank and great beauty. But 
Henry’s lifo was hastening to its close. lie had been prevented by sickness 
from opening in person tho diet at Toledo, where the demands were pre¬ 
sented of which mention lias been made, and was obliged to delegate his 
share in tho proceedings to his brother Ferdinand, the infante who ascended 
the throne of Aragon a few years later. On Christmas Hay in the same 
year (1400) King llenry III died at the age of twenty-seven, leaving a child 
one year old as heir to tho throne. Great was tho mourning in Castile for 
tho high-souled prince who bad combined vigour with gentleness, maintained 
peace and justice, and never violated tho constitution or the existing frame¬ 
work of law by tho abuse of the principle he himself had laid down — that 
the welfare of tlio nation is tho siijiremo law against which no usurper or 
chartered rights could appeal. His country had all the more reason to lament 
him, as a war with flic Moors was imminent and a fresh regency in prospect. 

Ferdinand, tho brother of Iloniy III, had so fully won the esteem of the 
nation that tlio Castilian nobles tendered him the crown. This the high- 
minded prince 1 indignantly refused ; but lest the kingdom should be left to 
the weak hands of a child and a woman, he undertook tho government in 
conjunction with Catherine, the widowed queen, and displayed such admir¬ 
able qualifications for rule that Castile was for many years spared tho evils 
usually inseparable from a minority. Ho gained the confidence of the estates, 
kept the nobles under control, and won the fortress of Antcqnera and the 
surrounding country in a successful Avar against the Moors (1411). When 
the cortes of Aragon elected him king (1412), he continued to govern his 
nephew’s dominions in conjunction with the queen-mother, and the power 
which Avas thereby concentrated in his hands enabled him not merely to sub¬ 
due the rebellious nobles of Aragon and secure liiraself and his. house in pos¬ 
session of the crown, but to frustrate every revolt in Sardinia and the Balearic 
Islands, and to assume the tone of a ruler and arbitrator, oven in Sicily. 
Unfortunately ho died after a reign of four years, in 1416, and Queen Cath¬ 
erine passed away not long after, too early for the young king, Juan II, Avho 
had hitherto shown but small intellectual vigour, and Avho nOAv^in the four¬ 
teenth year of his ago, took the sceptre in his own hands without either 
capacity, experience, or strength of oharacler to wield it. A troublous time 
then began for Castile, during which revolts and civil Avars dealt grievous 
blows at the prosperity and power of the nation.c 

The old historian Guznmnl has traced a faithful portrait of the young 
sloth who now filled the throne. 


L 1 Ilumc i calls him “one of the noblest peisoiiagos of Spnnhli history.”]. 
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(JITJSMAN’s IV nil’ll AH' 01.' JUAS AND HIS KrUfiTTM 
t . nf t .m stature aud largely built, but was neither well made nor 

""J 1 r&Jfe. A S Ms ^position 

,vwFhrv Uid He both spoke aud understood Latm. He lead well, 
h aL W histories* delisted him ; he loved to hear willy fbyn.es, and could 
? fhobtlL-feots 0 * lie enjoyed g.iy and intelligent con versa Lion, m 
j 10 could leaf his part. He spent much time in the chase and luint- 
n f k^cc aniuials, and was well skilled in the art of it. He had studied 
Zsl: and could both sing and play well; he was shiltul m jousting, and 

well versed in the exercise of tilting with reeds. 

Iiut onioving a tolerable proficiency in these graceful accomplishments, 
lie was lamentably deficient in real virtues, necessary to all men and moro so to 
; for after good faith the chief virtue of a king should be a diligent 
upphi'rttioH to the government and administration of his kingdom. In this 
.Snlunou proved himself llie wisest of all, who, when God bade him aslc for 
what lw most desired, merely begged for wisdom to go vern his people, which 
request was so agreeable to the Lord, that lie granted this virtue an it other 
singular attributes pertaining to it. This king was so deficient in tins respect 
that, posseted of the aforesaid accomplishments, he refused to give ouo hour 
to the government of his kingdom. Although during this time there were 
more rebellious seditions and evils t han were experienced during the reigns of 
past kings for more than two hundred years, which were productive of consid¬ 
erable harm to his fame and kingdom, yet such were his negligence aud 
remtssness in the government of his kingdom that he would nover devote any 
time to it, but preferred to spend it in other occupations more peaceful and 
pleasing than useful or honourable. 

And vet in the histories which lie read he learned the evils which had 


befallen kings and their kingdoms through such negligence and rmmssness, 
and, nwreoU'r, was warned by many priests and knights that Ids kingdom 
was in great peril through his neglect, and that his fame greatly suffered 
lUeieby ; aud what w as move serious, that lie must render to God strict account 
for the evils fallen upon his subjects through his negligence, since God had 
given him brain aud judgment to govern. In spite of these warnings and 
notwithstanding that he saw the scanty obedience lie could command, tlio 
little icvcvettcc paid him, the contempt of 3ns letters and commands) yet lie 
would not reform nor give his imnd to the government of his kingdom. 

Don Juan II of Castile left the government of Ins kingdom entirely in the 
baud*, of Alvaro de Luna, in whom he placed such singular confidents that, to 
thrive who did not witness it, it appeared hardly credible, and to those who 
did it was a matter of extieme wonder, ^Not only all orders relating to his 
rmits and treasures, offices of his household and administration of justice were 
"iven by the constable, lmfc nothing was done without the latter’s consent. 
It is true that orders and letters, licenses, favours, and donations were made 
in thy king’s name ami under bis signature, yet the secretaries waited the 
cun'.table**, pleasure to write, the king to sign, and the chancellor to aeal; 
v. it I lout it no letter carried weight or was put into execution. 
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So great was ilie singular confidence which Ihe king placed in the con¬ 
stable, and so excessive the latter’s power, that it would be difficult to find a 
king or prince, however feared and obeyed, more powerful in liis kingdom 
than was tho constable in Castile, or who enjoyed greater freedom in the 
government and administration. Not only tho offices, positions, and grants, 
of which the king’ had the disposal, were in his hands, but also the ecclesias¬ 
tical dignities and benefices ; no man in tho kingdom was bold enough to 
petition the pope or recognise his orders save with tho constable’s consent. 
Tlius both spiritual and temporal power were in his hands j the king’s sole 
responsibility was to affix his signature to letters; for the form and execu¬ 
tion the constable was responsible. So 
extended was his power, and so fully had 
lie taken on himself the king’s prerogative, 
that few thought of petitioning the latter 
were it for the highest office in the land or 
the mealiest favour, or returned him thanks 
for tho same ; but to the constable they 
were applied for, and to him acknowledged. 

But, what is yet more Lo be marvelled at, 
even in natural acts the king allowed him¬ 
self to he ruled by the constable; so that 
being young and healthy, and knowing his 
queen to he young and beautiful, he would 
not seek her apartment at night, did the 
constable forbid him, nor yet solace him¬ 
self with other women, though his inclina¬ 
tions in this respect were naturally strong. 

Finally wo have two points to consider 
and marvel at: the first a king in many 
ways accomplished, yet totally negligent 
and remiss in the government of Ins king¬ 
dom, being neither moved nor stimulated 
thereto hy discretion, nor by experience of 
the difficulties encountered in the disputes 
and uprisings occurring in his kingdom, 
nor yet by the admonitions and warnings 
tendered him by powerful nobles and priests. 

Further, that a natural attraction should be 
so strong and vigorous as to make him in Don j UAM n 

all things, without exception, submit to the (Flljm RJl cJnro ) 

constable’s command or counsel with an 

obedience unequalled by the most humble of sons to a father, or the most 
obedient of monks to his abbot or prior. Some persons, upon noting this 
marked love and excessive confidence, hold it to be the work of witchcraft, 
but this was never proved, although steps were taken in llio matter. _ The 
second point is that a man without connections and of such poor origin, in 
a kingdom of vast dimensions, containing so many powerful nobles, during 
the reign of a king so little feared or obeyed, should enjoy such singular 
power. Because if wo suppose this power was due to the king’s authority, 
how could lie give to another what he himself never possessed, or how is it 
that the lieutenant was obeyed where he whose place he took could not com¬ 
mand obedience? Truly I fear that no distinct reason can be given for this, 
save by him who was responsible for the king’s extraordinary disposition, nor 
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yet an explanation of the constable's power, for I know not wliich is most 
to l,c marvelled at, the king's character, or the constable's power .3 

We need not feel the amazement felfc by Gnzman at Alvaro’s power over 
Hu: king if w o can trust the following portrait of him from an old and anony¬ 
mous biography of Alvaro.'* 


(IlttONICEE OF TUB COS'S!'ABLE BOX ALVARO DR LUNA 

Tho outward shape and seeming of Don Alvaro de Luna, master of the 
oidor and knighthood of Santiago, and constable of tho kingdoms of Castile 
and Leon, were in the following wise: 

lie was short of stature and very upright; fair eoinplexioned, and of a 
very graceful figure all his years, slight and well-built with a well-turned log 
and length of limb in proportion to his height. His neck was long, straight, 
and well-shaped, his eyes joyous and always bright. He had a calm pres¬ 
ence, and whoie he gazed, his eyes dwelt longer than those of other men. 
He earned his head ever erect with a joyous countenance; his nose was well 
shaped with wide nostrils, Ids forehead broad, and he was early bald. IIo 
laughed leudily and sought food for mirth, and stammered a little in his 
speech. He was full of life; he never put on flesh or varied in figure in tho 
least, so that he seemed made of bone and muscle. 

He was temperate and restrained in his habits from jiis youth; he ever 
loved and honoured the whole race of women. IIo loved much, and ever ob- 
seryed great secrecy concerning Ins loves. lie made discreet and lively 
ballads of Ins loves, m which lie often touched upon the mysteries of other 
great deeds. Ho was always well-dressed, and whatever ho wore sat well 

<irlv nil. .T... 1 P i 1 f n 



tight, and m these compositions he very subtly signified what lie wished. IIo 
was a famous horseman m both saddles, and a great soldier. He was vorv 
r g ° 0( (i ° efc hoV f x * Ile t0ok o reat Hciight m getting his arms 

Z Q T U T 5 tUem aud kee l )in & them hv 'S^ and clean and 
lo lUUAice. In war, he was too courageous and daring, so that lm 
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marry Henry, infante of Aragon. The latter proceeded to use force, suc¬ 
ceeded in capturing not only the princess but Juan himself, and retained 
them ns liia prisoners at Avila. The marriage took place, and though Juan 
soon afterwards contrived to escape, Henry and his brother, the king of 
Navarre, both continued to give him serious trouble in tho succeeding years 
of his reign by their invasions of Castile, and the encouragement they gave to 
his revolted subjects. The king’s wasteful bounty towards his favourites 
was a constant excuse for rebellion. It was against his constable, Alvaro de 
Luna, that tho eumity of nobles and people alike was chiefly directed.« 

In 14119 a league (not the first) was formed against him, and was headed 
as usual by Henry of Aragon and the king of Navarre. Its members loudly 
demanded the removal of the obnoxious favourite. To dispel the approach¬ 
ing storm, Don Alvaro retired for a time from the court; but the confeder¬ 
ates refused to lay down their arms until lie should be forever driven from 
the royal presence. Though the complaints which they elaborately brought 
against him were for the most part invented or exaggerated, it is evident 
enough that lie had abused his influence over the royal mind, and exhibited 
as much eagerness to enrich, no matter by what means, his creatures and 
instruments, as vindictiveness against all who ventured to thwart liis will. 
To appease his barons, the king convoked his cortes at Valladolid; such 
a step was become necessary, for the leaguers had seized on some of his chief 
cities, and were preparing to proceed still further. 

The first act of tho assembly was to recommend that all parties should 
disarm —the king as well as the infante, the constable as well as the king of 
Navarre. But this recommendation led to no result; both parties continued 
exasperated as before. That of the king was weakened by the desertion 
of his only son, Prince Henry, who espoused tho cause of the confederates. 
Tho queen followed the example of her son : in short, the aspect of affairs 
was so menacing that Don Alvaro began to turn his eyes towards Portugal 
in search of an asylum. Through the persuasion of tho king, however, who 
assured him that everything should be arranged, to liis wish, he consented to 
await the result. 

The horrors of internal strife were now felt in all their force ; city after 
city was invested and taken by the confederate rebels, who showed little 
mercy to the partisans of the king and constable. In vain did Juan whisper 
peace ; in vain did he appear to abide by the decision of his states, which he 
might summon for the purpose : as ho did not at once and forever banish 
Don Alvaro from his presence, his entreaties and remonstrances wore equally 
disregarded. In 1443 the rebels obtained possession of the king’s person 
and held him. as a kind of prisoner in his own palace. Though their subse¬ 
quent efforts were somewhat paralysed by the defection of Prince Henry, 
who even called oil all good men to aid him in rescuing his father from 
a slavish dependence on them, they persevered not the less in their design. 
They look the field against both the pnnoe and the father, who now con¬ 
trived to escape and reach the camp of the former. But on this occasion 
tho confederates were routed and dispersed in several successive actions, 
and their strong places recovered by the royal forces. Their estates were 
seized by the king, and they themselves forced to seek refuge in Aragon or 
Navarre. Subsequently, both the king of Navarre and his brother, the reck¬ 
less Henry, collected troops, and invaded, the one Castile, the other Murcia; 
but without any other result than that of harassing the innocent peasantry, or 
wreaking - vengeance on their personal enemies. Finally the victory of 
Dimedo, gained by Juan in person over the two brothers, the acquisition of a 
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considerable number of prisoners, find, the death of Henry (of Aragon) 
tinongli a wound received in that battle, appeared to consolidate both the 
power of the king and the influence of the favourite. 


TUB -L-’AUi Oh’ AIjVAUO 


ttnt royal nUwtawvts are seldom permanent, because tliey are seldom 
founded on merit; and because the minds of men, especially those of kings, 
are generally incapable of any lasting impression. Though the favour of 
.[uau II had been protracted far bej'oiul the limits of ordinary duration, 
it was nut to prove an exception to the usual course of human experience. 
Soon after the battle of Olvnedo, the partiality of the monarch began to be 
weakened. Years elapsed before Juan could put into execution his long- 
meditated design of destroying his constable. His attention, indeed, was 
long distracted by the irruptions into Ins territories of the Aragonese and 
Navarrcse, in conjunction with the Castilian exiles; and by the partial 
revolts which from time to time agitated his kingdom (that of Toledo for 
instance, occasioned by an exaction, under the name of a loan, of a million 
maravedis, was not suppressed without much difficulty). It was not until 
the year 1463, that he seriously resolved to rid himself of this formidable 
minister. 


In rashness, and an insolent contempt of the royal power and authority, 
Don Alvaro soon added the crime of murder. Knowing that Alfonso do 
Vivero, one of his creatures, was become his secret enemy, ho planned the 
destruction of that false confidant. One day ho hold in his own house a 
council, to which Alfonso was summoned. On the appearance of tho latter, 
he was shown the correspondence which he had held with the king relative to 
tiie constable's arrest, and which Alvaro had intercepted. Tho confusion of 
tlie traitor would have been evidence enough of his guilt, without the incon¬ 
testable documents then produced. On a signal Horn the constable, he was 
dragged to the tup of the tower, precipitated headlong, and dashed to nieces 
cm the ground below. The creatures of Alvaro suddenly raised a note of 
lamentation, us if the fall had been purely accidental; but the king was 

vX^eance 1111 ^ 1 * * 10 tnit *’ ttuc * ^ le 111010 c0 turned in his purpose of 

Wl * ilt f Burgos, when the order for his arrest was given by 
wSi m n? ° f 1,6 C0Ullfc of Fhisenciu, to take him dead or alive. 
S J **f were secretly placed in various parU of the city and 

. t le enhance ot the foi tress, into which some men-at-arms were silently 

■e idS lVti md d lS' a p n 01 ' d ^ iuvwt th fwhich the constable 
usijtai, ami theuby compel him to surrender. Accordingly the vounn- 

Amiga, with two hundred men-at-arms and twenty horsemen surrounded 
(fie house, exclaiming, “GW ilia! Camilla! Ubertad para el W ” TV 
constable showed his head from a window ; but an airo w bo n/shot at him 
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ho was conducted to Valladolid, where the execution was appointed to take 
place. 

He prepared for death with firmness, mul with apparent contrition for Jiis 
past misdeeds. During the niglit preceding the execution, the king’s mind 
was far from tranquil. He remembered the mil services of the constable 
through so many years, the affection he had once borne him, and the promise 
lie had made of sparing his life. The remembrance was so troublesome that 
he once or twice delivered a sealed paper to the chamberlain on duty, which 
lie wished to be taken to Zuniga — doubtless, to stay the execution. Hear¬ 
ing of his agitation, the queen, whose conduct throughout was exceedingly 
vindictive, hastened to him, and succeeded in suspending rather than remov¬ 
ing his scruples. As the fatal hour approached, Don Alvaro, mounted on a 
mule, and attended by two monks, left his house for the scaffold. On tlio 
Avay, the public herald, according to custom, vociferated his crimes and pun¬ 
ishment. “I deserve nil this,” said ho, “and move, for my sins ! ” When 
near the scaffold, lie called a page of tho prince, and said to him, “ Page, 
tell my lord the prince to reward his servants better than the king, my sover¬ 
eign, now rewards me ! ” He ascended with a firm step, knelt for a few 
moment's before a crucifix, bared his neck with his own hands, and quietly 
laid his head on the block, when the executioner plunged the knife into his 
throat, and afterwards separated the head from the body, amidst the tears of 
the surrounding multitude. 

Thus fell the great constable of Castile, the victim, chiefly, of his own 
immeasurable ambition, and in no mean degree of courtier jealousy and of 
royal faithlessness. If his crimes were many, they were characteristic rather 
of the ago than of the man : he was certainly no more criminal than the 
great body of the Castilian barons, who despised alike justice and reason 
when violence could secure their ends. To him the queen was indebted for 
her crown ; yet she persecuted him with unrelenting hatred. The numbers 
whom he had enriched forsook him as Ins favour declined ; three only of his 
army of dependents remained faithful to the last. And as to liis trial, the 
most eminent legal authorities of Spain have .satisfactorily proved that in 
his case both the spirit and forms of justice were disregarded. 

Juan II did nob long survive tho constable; he died in 1454,® Besides 
two sons, he left issue the Inftiuta Isabella, 1 so famous in the annals of Spain.® 


JUAN 11 AND Ills TIMES 

Hume 1 thinks that Juan II “was quite unfitted to rule effectively." 
But his sweep!ug verdict as to the king's incapacity may perhaps be somewhat 
tempered in the interests of strict impartiality. It is customary for a populace 
at large, and even for the critical historian, to be somewhat biased in the 
estimate of any character by a not unnatural propensity to feel that a man 
must not excel in more than ona line of activity. lienee the fact that Juan II 
was a patron of letLera leads to the impression that he was of necessity deficient 
in political insight. Yet it is conceded, even by Hume, that Alvaro de Limn, 
" though greedy and intolerant, ruled on the whole not unwisely, with a view 
to the increase of the power of the crown”; under which circumstances it is 

P While there are discrepant statements as to the dato ftiul place of Isabella's birth, Prescott* 
accepts April 22nd, 1J51, as the date, and Madrigal as the place. Burke A emphasises the fact 
that in her veins flowed the lilood both of Guzmana aiul of Plantageucts, both her great-grand- 
mother and her grandmother were English.] 
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valuta nub buquuuiia that a king who,c own taste, flud uspimtious led turn 
hthj uv.ay fumi the Held of politics fchuuld lm\e been content to trubt much 
to lm minister. lie all that as it may, however, it ^ uot in dispute that a 
tiuiP #»£ J.iau IT was notable as ft transition period m Die history of tho 
intellectual duu-Iopment of Spain. It was in particular a time when it became 
the iashinu with the coinlieis ot Castile find Aragon to dabble iu poetry and 
romance. In tho Cuneiontfu General, published in Valencia in 1511, no fewer 
than one hundred and thirty-six pools are represented and Hume eslmuiles 
that mine than half of these belonged to the court of Jtuin II, and that in 
the C«ni'ioua'0 ile Buena the pioporfciou was in all probability still larger. 
iliiiUi II himself wrote vernes of a land, so did Alvaro do Luna; and naturally 
enowdi tlic courtiers vied with one another in following such examples. A 
picture of the comt, m which the favourite diversions were the writing and 
revlnm of poetry, music, dancing, and theatrical presentations, gives us a glimpse 
of lifteenth ctntuiy life that suggests the regal functions of the Versailles of w 
later day.® 


THE nrSASTEUS OP HEM Tty IV 

Tho reign of Henry IV, siirnamed the Impotent, was ovon more disas¬ 
trous than that of Ids’father. That this surname was not undeserved, wo 
have the testimony' of his own wife, Blanche of Navarre, whom he led to the 
altar in 1410, and who, after a union of thirteen years, could complain that 
tho debitim conjwjale remained unpaid. On this ground, in 1453, tho mar¬ 
riage was annulled. After his accession, however, lie obtained tho hand of 
a Portuguese infanta. 

From his rebellious conduct towards his own father, it could scarcely be 
expected that he would be allowed to sway the sceptro in peace. Besides 
the disputes which he had with the crowns of Navarre and Aragon, lie was 
perpetually subjected to the insults no less than the defiance of lus turbulent 
nobles, and to tho partial revolts of the people whom the exactions of his 
revenue oiUcers never failed to exasperate. In 1457 a league was formed 
against him, just as it had been against the late king’, and composed of the 
most influential barons and ecclesiastics : among these was Henry’s favourite 
Pacheco, for whom lie had obtained the marquisate of Villcna, and whom lie 
had laden with honours and wealth. Their complaints were that the busi¬ 
ness of administration was neglected; that the king kept aloof from the 
hereditary advisers of his crown, and associated with individuals of low 
birth [these included numerous Moors], on whom he lavished his resource, 
to tho great detriment of the state. Whatever might be his other faults, 
he was naturally mild, and disposed to cherish his people ; to their remon¬ 
strance he replied that lie would convoke his cortcs, and do whatever they 
advised Inin. They accordingly disbanded. But lie soon abandoned him¬ 
self to new favourites. 

In the meantime, the confederates again proceeded to strengthen their 
league: made a second petition, drawn up in move decided terms than tho 
preceding; and, besides, insisted that the king should pay more regard to 
the education ol the infantes, Alfonso and Isabella, and cause the former to 
he recognised as his heir by the states of the kingdom. As his answer was 
evasive, they again placed the king of Aragon and Navarre 1 at their head, 

bTirm. ting of N.ivaire, who hi 1158 ImiUuececdcil hi*, brother Alfonso as king of Aragon, 
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and laboured by every means to obstruct tire course of bis government. 
Hostilities between him and that monarch were the consequence ; but they 
lecl to nothing, especially as from time to time he found means to gain over 
several ol the discontented lords. His satisfaction was increased bv the 
pregnancy of his queen; who, early in 1462, was delivered of a daughter, 
the infanta Juana or Joanna. Though popular report did not hesitate to 
assign tire child to the familiarity of the mother 
with Don Beltran de la Cueva, count of Ledesma, 
one of Henry’s favourites, and even applied to that 
issue the significant epithet of Beltmneja , the latter 
was not the less eager in securing the recognition / 
of the princess as heiress to his dominions. 

At length the marquis of Villena, the very soul 
of the league, being disappointed in his expecta¬ 
tion of the grand-mastership of Santiago, which was 
conferred on the count of Ledesma, formed no less a 
project than that of arresting both king and queen, 
of proclaiming Alfonso, and, in concert with his 
confederates, of reigning under the name and author¬ 
ity of that young prince. Being seasonably warned 
by four faithful servants, the king avoided the snare. 

Nevertheless in a subsequent interview he agreed 
that his brother Alfonso should lie declared his heir; 
that Don Beltran should resign the grand-master- 
ship of Santiago in favour of that infante, who should 
he consigned to the guardianship of the marquis of 
Villena. Early in the following year (1466), these 
conditions were punctually performed; Beltran 
resigned the dignity, with which Alfonso was im¬ 
mediately invested j and that infante, on engaging 
to marry theBellraneja, was, at the same time, pro¬ 
claimed prince of the Asturias, and successor to tiro 
throne. But Henry’s unexampled concessions were 
insufficient. TIonry summoned them to lay down 
their arms, and to surrender his brother, tuicl went 
to invest Arevalo, one of their fortresses: that siege, 
however, he soon raised on hearing that Valladolid 
had declared for Alfonso, whom the rebels were 
conducting to Avila, to be there proclaimed king of Leon and Castile. 

The scene which now disgraced Avila was one of unparalleled effrontery. 
In the midst of the plain, near the walls of the city, a vast theatre was con¬ 
structed ; in the centre roso a throne, on which was placed an effigy of 
Henry with a crown on the head, a sceptre in the hand, and other ensigns of 
royal dignity. A herald ascended the platform and read, in a loud voice, 
the various charges that had long been urged against the administration of 
the king—his neglect of justice, his incapacity, the outrages which he had 
committed against liis kingdom and nobles; hence, that, in conformity with 
reason and justice, no less than the fundamental laws of the realm, the said 
Henry had been pronounced by the most eminent civilians to be unlit any 
longer to wear the crown, and that his deposition was imperiously demanded 
by the interests of the nation. This decision was justified by an allusion 
to other kingdoms, which, in various periods of history, had been compelled 
to depose their rulers. 

II. IV. — VOL. X. K 
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No sooner was this strange homily finished than the archbishop of Toledo, 
with the marquis of Yillena, the count of Plasencia, the grand-master of 
Alcantara, and other barons, ascended the platform, and approached the 
statue. The first took off the royal crown; the second snatched away the 
sceptre; the third, the sword; a fourth stripped off the kingly robe; a 
fifth and sixth, the other emblems of royalty: all six then simultaneously 
kicked the statue from the chair, and precipitated it to the ground, loading 
it with curses and the most insulting terms of reproach. Alfonso was next 
brought on the stage, and was elevated on the shoulders of the nobles, who 
exclaimed, u Oust ill a! Castilla J para el rey Don Alfonso!” The flourish of 
trumpets, the beating of drums, and the homage solemnly rendered to the 
new king, completed the scene. 

Henry was naturally anxious to punish the rebels, hut their attitude was 
too formidable for him. They continued under arms, besieging fortress 
after fort less, and wreaking vengeance alike on their personal and political 
enemies. Daring these troubles there was a total relaxation of the laws; 
numerous bands of robbers paraded the highways, and not infrequently 
pillaged the towns of the kingdom; until the inhabitants formed them¬ 
selves into voluntary confederations for the protection of their persons and 
properties. Thus continued the face of affairs until 14CT, when Ilenvy 
resolved to risk a battle with the rebels. He met them near Olmcdo, whore 
after a fierce but indecisive struggle, both armies left the field, each boast¬ 
ing of the victory. While each was collecting reinforcements to try the ovoul 
of another action, arrived a papal legate, who endeavoured to reduce tho 
rebels to reason, and who was so imprudent as to threaten thorn with the 
thunders of the church unless they laid down their arms and submitted 
their complaints to arbitration. Three hundred tongues hooted him from 
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buch, however, was the eagerness of Juan to conclude the match: such 
the sums lie distributed among the Castilian nobles; and so powerful the 
interference of the archbishop of Toledo in the cause, that her adherents 
decided on bringing the affair as soon as possible to a conclusion. The whole 
negotiation was secretly conducted; the rather as the princess was sought 
both by the duke of Berri, brother to the Trench king, and by the monarch 
of V ortugal, whose agents were sure to oppose 
every obstaclo in their power to the union 
with Aragon. Tor a time she was a prisoner 
in Madrigal, where it was evidently intended 
to dotnin her until she gave her consent to 
either the Portuguese or the Frenchman. The 
former was considered too old to have issue, 
the latter was too far removed to be dreaded. 

She contrived to acquaint her friends with 
her unexpected position. The primate imme¬ 
diately collected three hundred lances, and 
marched to her rolief; the admiral of Castile 
and the bishop of Curia did the same; she 
was released, and triumphantly escorted to 
Valladolid. Ferdinand was invited to hasten 
from Aragon with all possible expedition, 
while Henry was absent in Andalusia, and 
receive his bride. As he was likely to be 
intercepted on his reaching the Castilian ter¬ 
ritory, ho assumed a suitable disguise, and, 
with three attendants only, eluded the design, 
of his enemies. On the 25th of October, 

1469, tli© royal pair received the nuptial bene¬ 
diction in the cathedral of Valladolid. 

No sooner was Iloniy acquainted with this precipitate marriage, than he 
resolved to leave no measure untried for securing the crown to Beltraneja. 
To the deputations of liis sister and brother-in-law, who entreated him to 
forgive a stop rendered necessary by circumstances, lie returned answers 
studiously ovasive. The profusion with which lie lavished lands, lordships, 
and other honours on the nioro powerful barons, proved how anxious he was 
to offoct his object. But his attention was long distracted, and liis efforts 
rendered abortive, by the troubles which lacerated his kingdom. There was 
no longer a government: one baron made war on another, and one class of the 
community on another, with perfect impunity and with perfect contempt of 
their sovereign’s authority. In some towns the streets were deluged with 
blood by their contentions. But the king was too mutable in character to 
persevere long in any given line of conduct. In 1474 he again sought for an 
opportunity of entrapping and imprisoning the infanta and her husband ; but 
his purpose was divined and eluded. 

This weak monarch — weak even to helplessness — died near the close of 
1474 ; by his last will lie declared the young Juana his successor, and charged 
four of his most considerable barons with its execution. The desire of 
wiping away the stain on his manhood did not forsake him even on the verge 
of the grave. 
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Oil the death of Juan, Ferdinand was at Saragossa ; but Ills consort, being 
„t Seffoviu, summoned that city to acknowledge her, and was instantly 
obeyed : by the nobles and prelates present, both were solemnly proclaimed 
joint sovereigns of Castile and Leon. On Ins return from Aragon, thore 
las much dispute as to the power he was to exercise m tlm administration 
While one party contended that the undivided executive ought to depend 
ou the OUL'CII, ,1S domiim et hteies of the monarchy, another maintained Unit 
he alone should govern ; since, in default of male issue by the deceased king, 
the crown devolved of rigid to him as the next heir. But tlio Salic law had 
never been in force m tins kingdom, however it might be recognised in some 
in'igli bon ring states. After frequent and acrimonious consultations, it was 
agreed that the Icing and queen should reign conjointly, and that, in all pub¬ 
lic acts, Ills name should precede hers ; but, to save her rights, or rather to 
satisfy Castilian jealousy, it was no less stipulated that without lver express 
>imdion lie should not have power to alienate any portion of the royal rov- 
enues or domains, nor to nominate the governors of towns or fortresses. 
These restrictions were far from pleasing to Ferdinand, who was immoder¬ 
ately fond of power, and who, at first, even threatened to return into his 
hereditary kingdom. His indignation was disarmed by tho prudence of the 
queen, who, by promising submission to his will, averted so fatal a misfortnno. 


WAIt OF THE SUCCESSION (1474-M70 A.D.) 


Hut if the majority of the people were in favour of the new reign, there 
were yet many barons, anil those of considerable influence, who espoused tho 
interests of Juana. The marquis of Villena, with other barons of tho same 
party, resolved to marry the young princess to Alfonso V of Portugal, 
assisted by whose arms they hoped to make head against the reigning pair. 
Alfonso readily embraced the proposals of the disaffected : he collected 
troops, and. at the same time, as uncle of Juana, applied to tlio pope for a 
dispensation to celebrate tlio marriage. 

However important the stake for which the two parties now began to 
contend, the details of that contention are too obscure in themselves, and 
were too indecisive, to merit minute attention. Though the Portuguese 
obtained some partial successes, among others the strong fortress of Zamora, 
t lie war was decidedly in favour of the Castilian sovereigns : in tlio very first 
campaign the marquis of Villena had the mortification to see his hereditary 
domains in possession of the royal forces; while many of the towns and 
forts, which had at first declared for Juana, returned to their duty. In 1470 
the Portuguese king was compelled to retreat from Zamora, which was 
invested by Ferdinand ; near Toro he was overtaken by his active enemy, 
and it battle ensued, m which victory declared for the latter; 1 it was imme¬ 
diately followed by the surrender of the fortress. About the same time, 
Madrid, which had held for Jliana, capitulated to the duke del Infaniado; 
IJcles followed the example. Both the marquis and tlio primate wore now 
tired ot their ally and their cause. Negotiations were opened; and, in Sep¬ 
tember, 1479, satisfactorily concluded at Alcacebas. 


itVfas somewl\a,t Binguhur to see two eminent ecclesiastical dlenltarlofl, tho cai- 
S not ,"S bu ! lop ° f , T f ed0 - %l |tln 8 on opposite sales There was some- 
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Tlio principal conditions were that Alfonso should renounce the title of 
king of Castile; that ho should neither marry, nor in any way favour the 
pretensions of Doha Juana 5 that “ this pretended daughter of the late king, 
Don Henry,” should be allowed six months to decide whether she would 
wait until the infante Juan (only son of Ferdinand and Isabella, then but 
a year old) arrived at a marriageable age, or take the veil ; that the Portu¬ 
guese should rostore the few placos they still held 111 Estreiuftdura. It was 
added that if, on arriving at a proper age, the infante should bo averseHo 
the match, ho had only to pay 100,000 pistoles to be cat liberty to marry 
whom lie pleased. The unfortunate lady, seeing that she was sacrificed to 
the interests of the two kings, professed in the convent of St. Clair at 
Coimbra . 1 

The very yoar in which peace was thus happily restored between Castile 
and Portugal, Ferdinand, by the doath of his father, Juan II, was called to 
the throne of Aragon. Having received the homage and confirmed the 
privileges of his Aragonese subjects at Saragossa, of the Catalonians at Bar¬ 
celona, and of the Yalencians in the capital of that province, lie returned 
into Castile. 9 

There was now a Spain, though the government of the two kingdoms 
was separately administered under separate constitutions long .after the time 
of Ferdinand and Isabella ; yet the double throne was after all one throne, 
and Spain was fit last a nation, fronting the world united, as far as the 
Spaniards of that timo could lie united, and the first reign of the now realm 
was the most glorious of all.« 

[i Alfonso Inter abdicated and went into n monastery ] 
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It was fortunate for Spain that her sceptre, at this crisis, was swnyecl by 
a sovereign possessed of .sufficient wisdom to devise, and energy to execute 
the moat salutary schemes of reform, and thus to infuse a new principle of 
vitality into a government fast sinking' into premature decrepitude. 

The whole plan of reform introduced into the government by Ferdinand 
and Isabella, or moro properly by the latter, to whom the inlonml adminis¬ 
tration of Castile was principally referred, was not fully unfolded until 
the completion of her reign. But the most important modifications were 
adopted previously to the war of Granada in 1482. These may be embraced 
under the following heads: (1) the efficient administration of justice; 
(2) the codification of the laws; (3) the depression of the nobles; (4) the 
vindication of ecclesiastical rights belonging to Hie crown, from the usurpa¬ 
tion of the papal see; (5) the regulation of trade; (G) the pre-ominonoo of 
tlie royal authority. 

In the dismal anarchy which prevailed in Henry IV’s reign, tho author¬ 
ity of tfie monarch and of the royal judges had fallen into sueli contempt 
that the law was entirely without force. The cities afforded no better pro¬ 
tection than the open country. Every man’s hand seemed to be lifted against 
us neighbour. Property was plundered; persons were violated; the most 
Jioly sanctiiaues profaned ; and the numerous fortresses scattered through¬ 
out the country, instead of sheltering the weak, converted into dens of 
robbers. Isabella saw no better way of checking* this unbounded license 
. d,ve . ct popular engine, the Santa Hermandad> or Holy 

Brotherhood, winch had more than once shaken the Castilian momvehs on 
fly the activity of this new military police, tho country was, 
1 ' c . 0UrMJ & * ew y e « rs > cleared of its swarms of banditti, as well as of 
the robber clueftmns, whose strength had enabled thorn to defy the law. 
1 ministers of justice found a sure protection in the independent 
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discharge of their duties; find the blessings of personal security and social 
order, so long estranged from the nation, were again restored to it. At 
length, in 1498, the objects for which it was established having been com¬ 
pletely obtained, it was doomed advisable to relieve the nation from the 
heavy eh argon which its lmiinfcenfuico imposed; and the magnificent appara¬ 
tus of fcho Santa Ilermandad, stripped of all but the terrors of its name, 
dwindled into an ordinary police. 

Isabella was so intent on the prosecution of her schemes of reform, that 
even in the minuter details she frequently superintended the execution of 
thorn herself. For this slio was admirably fitted by her personal address, 
and presence of mind in danger, and by the influence which a conviction of 
her integrity gave her over Olio minds of the people. A remarkable exem¬ 
plification of this occurred, the year but one after her coronation, at Segovia. 
The inhabitants, secretly instigator! by tho bishop of that place and some of 
the principal citizens, roso against Cabrera, marquis of Moya, to whom the 
government of tho city had been entrusted, and who had made himself gen¬ 
erally unpopular by his strict discipline. 

The queen, on receiving tidings of the event at Tordesillas, mounted her 
horse and proceeded with all possible despatch towards Segovia, attended 
by Cardinal Mendoza, the count of Benaveute, and a few others of her 
court. At somo distance from tho city she was met by a deputation of tho 
inhabitants, requesting her to leave behind the count of Boiinvonte and the 
marchioness of Moya (the former of whom as the intimate friend, and the lat¬ 
ter as tho wife, of tho alcalde, wore peculiarly obnoxious to the citizens), 
or they could not answer for tho consequences. Isabella haughtily replied 
that she was queen of Castile; that the city was hers, moreover, by right of 
inheritance; and that alio was not used to receive conditions from rebellious 
subjects. Then passing forward with her little retinue through one of the 
gates, which remained in tho hands of her friends, she effected her entrance 
into the citadel. 

Tho populace, in the meanwhile, assembling in greater numbers than 
before, continued to show the most hostile dispositions, calling out “Death 
to the alcalde ! Attack tho castle I ” She herself descended into the court¬ 
yard, where she ordered tho portals to be thrown open for the admission of 
the people. She stationed herself at the further extremity of the area, and 
as the populace poured in, calmly demanded the cause of the insurrection. 
“ Toll me,” said she, “ wlmt are your grievances, and I will do all in my 
power to redress them ; for I am sure that what is for your interest must 
bo also for mine, and for that of the whole city.” The insurgents, abashed 
by the unexpected presence of their sovereign, as well as by her cool and 
dignified demeanour, replied that all they desired was the removal of Cabrera 
from tho government of the city. “ He is deposed already,” answered the 
queen, “and you have my authority to turn out such of his officers as are 
still in the castle, which I shall entrust to one of my own servants, on whom 
I can rely.” The people, pacified by these assurances, shouted, “Long live 
the queen I ” and eagerly hastened to obey her mandates. The mob dis¬ 
persed, and the queen, after a candid examination, having ascertained the 
groundlessness or gross exaggeration of the charges against Cabrera, and 
traced the source of the conspiracy to the jealousy of the bishop of oegovia 
and his associates, reinstated the deposed alcalde in the full possession or 
his dignities, which his enemies, cither convinced of the altered dispositions 
of the people, or bolieving that the favourable moment for resistance had 
escaped, made no further attempts to disturb. Thus by a happy presence of 
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mind, an affair which threatened disastrous consequences was settled without 

bloodshed, or compromise of the royal dignity. . , . 

In the summer of the following year, 1477, Isabella resolved to my a visit 
to Estremaclnra and Andalusia, for the purpose of composing the dissensions 
and introducing a more efficient police in these unhappy provinces ; wluch, 
from their proximity to the stormy frontier of Portugal, as well as from tho 
feuds between the great houses of Guzman and Ponce de Leon, were plunged 
into the most frightful anarchy. Cardinal Mendoza, and her other inuusterB 
remonstrated against this imprudent exposure of her person, where it was so 
little likely to he respected. But she replied that it was tmo there were dan- 
gens and inconveniences to be encountered ; but her fate was m God a hands, 
and she felt a confidence that he would guide to a prosperous issue such 
designs as were righteous in themselves and resolutely conducted. 

Isabella experienced the most loyal and magnificent reception from tho 
inhabitants of Seville, where she established her headquarters. Tho first 
days of her residence there were consumed in /Stes y tourneys, tilts of reeds, 
and other exercises of the Castilian chivalry. After this she devoted her 
whole time to the great purpose of her visit, the reformation of abuses. 
She held her court in tho saloon of the Alcazar, or royal castle, where she 
revived the ancient practice of the Castilian sovereigns of presiding in person 
over the administration of justice. Every Friday she took hor seat in hor 
chair of state, on an elevated platform covered with cloth of gold, and sur¬ 
rounded by her council, together with the subordinate functionaries and tho 
insignia of a court of justice. The members of her privy council mid of 
the high court of criminal law sat in their official capacity every day in tho 
week, and the queen herself received such suits as were referred to her adju¬ 
dication, saving the parties tho usual expense and procrastination of justice. 
By the extraordinary despatch of the queen and her ministers, during tho 
two months that she resided in tho city, a vast number of civil and criminal 
causes were disposed of, a large amount of plundered property was restored 
to its lawful owners, and so many offenders were brought to condign punish¬ 
ment, that no less than four thousand suspected persons, it is computed, 
terrified by the prospect of speedy retribution for their crimes, oscapecl into 
the neighbouring kingdoms of Portugal and Granada. 

Tho royal audience, or chancery, the supreme and final court of appeal 
in civil causes, was entirely remodelled. The place of its sittings, before 
indeterminate, and consequently occasioning much trouble and cost to tho 
litigants, was fixed at Valladolid. Laws were passed to protect tho tribunal 
from the interference of the crown, and the queen was careful to fill the 
bench with magistrates whose wisdom and integrity would afford the host 
guarantee for a faithful interpretation of the law. An attorno}' was provided 
at the public expense, under the title of “advocate for the poor,” whoso duty 
it was to defend the suits of such ns were unable to maintain them at their 
own cost. The sovereigns testified their respect for the law by reviving tho 
ancient but obsolete practice of presiding personally in the tribunals at least 
once a week. “ I well remember,” says Oviedo,& one of their court, “ to 
have seen the queen, together with the Catholic king hor husband, sitting in 
judgment in the Alcazar of Madrid, every Friday, dispensing justice to all 
such, great and small, as came to demand it. This wns indeed the golden 

sinr.nK?n Z rn!?r?«.??™ '^l 68 "W ^oynums ™ Cabrera, for Ms “ generous qualities, Ills 
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ago o£ justice,” coiitiuuos the enthusiastic writer, “and since our sainted 
mistress lias been lakon from us, it has been more difficult, and far more 
costly, to transact business with a stripling of a secretary, than it was with 
the quoon and all lior ministers.” By the modifications then introduced, the 
basis was laid of the judiciary system, such as it has been perpetuated to 
the present age. The law acquired an authority which, in the language of a 
Spanish writer, “ caused a docree, signed by two or three judges, to be more 
respected since that time than an army before.” 1 

Whatever reforms might liavo been introduced into the Castilian judica¬ 
tures, they would have been of little avail without a corresponding improve¬ 
ment in the aystom ol jurisprudence by which their decisions were to be 
regulated. This was made up of the Visigothic code as the basis, tli Qfueros 
of the Castilian princes, as far back as the eleventh conLmy, and the Sieie 
Particlcis , tlio famous compilation of Alfonso X, digested chieliyfrom maxims 
of the civil law. Tho deficiencies of those ancient codes had been gradually 
supplied by such an accumulation of statutes and ordinances ns rendered the 
legislation of Castile in tho highest degree complex, and often contradictory. 
The embarrassment resulting from this may bo imagined. 

In 1480, Dr. Alfonso Diaz do Montalvo was charged with the commission 
of revising the laws of Castile, and of compiling a code which should be of 
general application throughout the kingdom. Although tho many innova¬ 
tions which were introduced in that age of reform required the addition of 
two subsidiary codes in tho latter years of Isabella, the OnUnanpa* of Mon¬ 
talvo continued to bo tho guide of the tribunals down to the time of Philip 
II, and may be said to havo suggested tho idea, as indeed it was the basis, 
of tho comprehensive compilation, Bueva B.ecopilaoion , which lias since 
formed the law of the Spanish monarchy. 

Under the profuse reigns of Juan II and Henry IV, tho nobles had intro¬ 
duced themselvos into every great post of profit or authority. They had 
ravished from the crown the estates on which it depended for its mainte¬ 
nance as well as dignity. They coined money in their own mints, like sov¬ 
ereign princes; and they covered tho country with their fortified castles, 
whence they dofied the law, and desolated the unhappy land with intermina¬ 
ble feuds. It was obviously necessary for the now sovereigns to prooeed 
with tho greatest caution against this powerful and jealous body, and, above 
all, to attempt no measure of importance in which they would not be sup¬ 
ported by tho hearty eo-operation of the nation. 

Tho first measure which may be said to havo clearly developed their policy 
was the organisation of the hormandad, which, although ostensibly directed 
against offenders of a more humble description, was made to bear indirectly 
upon the nobility, whom it kept iu awe by the number and discipline of its 
forces, and the promptness with which it could assemble them on the most 
remote points of the kingdom; while its rights of jurisdiction tended materi¬ 
ally to abridge those of the seigniorial tribunals. It was accordingly resisted 
with the greatest pertinacity by the aristocracy; although, as we have seen, 
the resolution of the queen, supported by the constancy of the commons, 
enabled her to triumph over all opposition, until the great objects of the 
institution were accomplished. 

Another measure, which insensibly operated to the depression of the 
nobility, was making official preferment depend less exclusively on rank, 
and much more on personal merit, than before. The sovereigns, instead 

1 See tho strong language, also, of Poter Martyr, ^ another contempomy witness of the 
beneficial changes In tho govormnont. 
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all mutters of importune* . f ZnZTrioTromoUoi^ sought to secure it by 
sole, or indeed they were greatly encouraged 
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Iea B?rl U SlLYaS on the power of the aristocracy were made ill the 

hmous cortes of Toledo, in 1480, which Carbajal* enthusiastically styles 
famous cortes U£? ^ divi)m pam re f orm acion y remedio delas de- 

sordencs pasadas” The first object of its attention 
was the condition of the exchequer, which Henry IV 
laid so exhausted by Ins reckless prodigality that the 
clear annual revenue amounted to no more than 
30,000 ducats, a sum much inferior to that enjoyed 
hy many private individuals; so that, stnppod ol 
ins patrimony, it at last came to he said he was 
“king only of the highways.’' Such had been 
the royal necessities that blank certificates of 
annuities assigned on llio public rents wore 
hawked about the market, and sold at such a 
depreciated rate that the price of an annuity did 
not exceed the amount of one year’s income. 
The commons saw with alarm the weight of llio 
burdens which m us t dev ol v e on tlveiu for the main¬ 
tenance of the crown thus impoverished in its 
resources; and they resolved to meet the diffi¬ 
culty by advising at once a resumption of the 
grants unconstitutionally made during tho latter 
half of Ilonry I V’s reign and the commencement 
of the present. This measure, however violent 
and repugnant to good faith it may appear at tho 
present time,seems then to have admitted of justi¬ 
fication, as far as the nation was concerned; 
since such alienation of the public revenue 
was in itself illegal, and contraiy to the 
coronation oath of the sovereign; and those 
who accepted his obligations held them 
subject to the liability of their revocation, 
which had frequently occurred under the 
preceding reigns. 

The plan suggested by Cardinal Mendoz.a seems to have been partially 
adopted. It was decided that all whose pensions had been conferred with¬ 
out any corresponding services on their part should forfeit them entirely; 
that those who had purchased annuities should return their certificates on 
a reimbursement of the price paid for them ; and that the remaining cred¬ 
itors, who composed the largest class, should retain such a proportion only 
of their pensions as might be judged commensurate with their services to the 
state. Admiral Enriquez, for instance, resigned 2-10,000 mavavedis of Ivis 
annual income; the duke of Alva, 575,000; the duke of Medina Sidonia, 
180,000. The loyal family of the Memlozas were also great losers, but none 
forfeited so much as the overgrown favourite of Henry IV, Belt-rail de la 
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Cueva, duke of Albuquerque, who had uniformly supported the royal cause, 
and whoso retrenchment amounted to 1,400,000 maravedis of yearly rent, 1 

By this important reduction, tho final adjustment and execution of which 
were intrusted to Ferdinand de Talavera, tho queen’s confessor, a man of 
austere probity, the gross amount of 30,000,000 maravedis, a sum equal to 
three-fourths of the whole revenue on Isabella’s accession, was annually saved 
to tho crown. The retrenchment was conducted with such strict impartiality 
that the most confidential servants of the queen, and the relatives of her 
husband, were among those who suffered tho most severely. It is worthy 
of remark that no diminution whatever was made of the stipends settled on 
literary and charitable establishments. It may be also added that Isabella 
appropriated the first-fruits of this measure, by distributing tho sum of 
20 ,000,000 maravedis among tho widows and orphans of those loyalists who 
had fnllou in the war of the Succession. This resumption of grants may bo 
considered as tho basis of those economical reforms which, without oppres¬ 
sion to tho subject, augmented the public revenue more than twelvefold 
during this auspicious reign. 

Several oilier acta were passed by the same cortes, which had a more 
exclusive bearing on the nobility. They were prohibited from quartering 
the royal arms on their escutcheons, from being attended by a mace-bearer 
and a bodyguard, from imitating the regal style of address in their written 
correspondence, and other insignia of royalty which they had arrogantly 
assumed. They wore forbidden to erect new fortresses, and they were 
expressly restrained from duels. 

Resistance to Papal Encroachment 

In the earlier stages of tho Onstilian monarchy, the sovereigns appear to 
have hold a supremacy in spiritual, very similar to that exercised by them 
in temporal matters. It was comparatively late that the nation submitted 
its nook to tho papal yoke, so closely riveted at a subsequent period ; and 
even tho Romish ritual was not admitted into its churches till long after it 
had been adopted in the rest of Europe. But when the code of the Parlidas 
was promulgated in the thirteenth century, the maxims of the canon law 
came to ho permanently established. The ecclesiastical encroached on the lay 
tribunals. Appeals were perpetually carried up to the Roman court; and 
the popes, pretending to regulate the minutest details of church economy, not 
only disposed of inferior benefices, but gradually converted the right of con¬ 
firming elections to the episcopal and higher ecclesiastical dignities into that 
of appointment. 

Those usurpations of the church had been repeatedly the subject of grave 
remonstrance m cartes. The sovereigns, highly dissatisfied, ordered their 
subjects, ecclesiastical as well as lay, to quit the papal dominions •, an injunc¬ 
tion which the former, fearful of the sequestration of their temporalities in 
Castile, obeyed with as much promptness as the latter. At the same time 
Ferdinand and Isabella proclaimed their intention of inviting the princes of 
Christendom to unite with them in convoking a general council for the 
reformation of the manifold abuses which dishonoured the church. No 

Pit is difficult to reduce these sums to modem values, for the maravedi has been coined in 
gold, silver, and tho copper alloy or vellon, and its value has fluctuated bewlldcrlngly from a 
fai thing or ouailei of a cent uinvmds. Assuming that at this time it was equal to about a 
halfpenny, Emiqnez lost £480 stalling; Alva £1,ICO sterling} A1 buquerquo £2 ,800 stoning 
annually. It is customary to multiply such sums by 7 to get tho modern purchasing equivalent. J 
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sound could have grated more unpleasantly on the pontifical ear than the 
menace of a general council, particularly at this period, when ecclesiastical 
corruptions had reached a height which could but ill endure its scrutiny. 
The nope became convinced that he had ventured too far, and that TIenry IV 
was no longer monarch of Castile. He accordingly despatched a legate to 
Spain, fully empowered to arrange the matter on an amicable basis ; but the 
legate received orders instantly to quit the kingdom* without attempting so 
much as to disclose the nature of his instructions, since they could not but 
bo derogatory to the dignity of the crown. 

Fur from resenting this ungracious reception, the legato affeoted the 
deepest humility. Cardinal Mendoza, whose influence in the cabinet had 
gained him the title of “ third king of Spain,” at length so fur mitigated the 
resentment of the sovereigns that they consented to open negotiations with 
the court of Rome. The result was the publication of ft bull by Sixtus IV, in 
which his holiness engaged to provide such natives to the higher dignities 
of the church in Castile as should be nominated by the monarchs of that 
kingdom. 

The Regulation of Trade 


It will be readily conceived that trade, agriculture, and evory branch of 
industry must have languished under the misrule of preceding reigns. In 
addition to pestilences a fatal shock was given to commercial credit by tho 
adulteration of the coin. Under Henry IV it is computed that there were 
no leas than 150 mints openly licensed by the crown, in addition to many 
others erected by individuals without any legal authority; and the little 
trade which remained in Castile was carried on by barter, as in the primitive 
stages of society. 

The magnitude of the evil was such as to claim tho earliest attention of 
the cortes under the new monarchs, Acts were passed, fixing the standard 
and legal value of the different denominations of coin. A new coinage was 
subsequently made. Five royal mints were alone authorised, afterwards 
augmented to seven, and sevore penalties denounced against the fabrication 
of money elsewhere. The reform of the currency gradually infused new life 
mlo commerce, as the return of the circulations, which have been interrupted 
for a while, quickens the animal body. This was furthered by salutary laws 
for the encouragement of domestic industry. Internal communication was 
facilitated by the construction of roads and bridges. Absurd restrictions on 
o nan go of residence, as well as the onerous duties which had been imposed 
on commercial intercourse between Castile and Aragon, wore repealed. 

ubuc credit was re-established by the punctuality with which the govern- 
ment redeemed the debt contracted during tho Portuguese war ; and not¬ 
withstanding the repeal of various arbitrary imposts which enrichod the 
exchequer under Henry IV, such was the advance of the country, under 

? vm . f e( ! 0 . n . on V of fc J 1Q Present reign, that the revenue was augmented 
nearly sixfold between the years 1477 and 1482. 

nri J „ A reton ?' ? fi ; om tllG ! lea yy ^dens imposed on it, the spring of outer- 
i fl lts tI foI ' rae f' e “Shoty. The productive capital of the country 

hiX X ti. fl ° u tllrou S 1 ? the ™ 10 ™ channels of domestic industry, Tlio 
tie m h- ™J aley n j 1 ,?™ in «>e labour of the husbandman; and 

’ dch a ' r rfl ?r iWl / lfch 8tat ?y edifio0S ’ >>°U> public and private, 

1 t rlavl™ d u the ?? and commendation of foreigners. The writers o[ 
X aS K 0lmd - d - “ ““‘V^iidits of Isabella, to whom they princi¬ 
pal} ascribe this auspicious revolution in tlie condition of the couutry and 
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its inhabitants, which seems almost as magical as one of those transformations 
in romance wrought by tho hands of some benevolent fairy. 


The Pre-eminence of the Royal Authority 

This, which, we have seon, appoars to have been the natural result of the 
policy of Ferdinand and Isabella, was derived quite as much from the influ¬ 
ence of their private characters as from their public measures. Under such 
a sovereign, the court, which had been little better than a brothel under the 
preceding reign, became the nursory of virtue and generous ambition. 

Isabella watched assiduously over the nurture of the higli-horn damsels 
of her court, whom she received into tho royal palace, causing them to be 
educated under her own eye, and endowing them with liberal portions on 
their marriage. By these and similar acts of affectionate solicitude she 
endeared herself to the higher classes of her subjects, while the patriotic 
tendency of her public conduct established her in the hearts of the people. 
She possessed, in combination with the fominino qualities which beget love, 
a masculine energy of character which struck terror into the guilty. She 
enforced the execution of her own plans, oftentimes even at great personal 
hazard, with a resolution surpassing that of her husband. Both were singu¬ 
larly temperate, indeed frugal, in their dress, equipage, and general style of 
living j soaking to afloat others less by external pomp than by tho silent 
though more potent influence of personal qualities. On all such occasions 
as demanded it, however, they displayed a princely magnificence, which 
dazzled tho multitude, and is blazoned with great solemnity in the garrulous 
chronicles of tho day. 

Thus laudable objects wore gradually aoliieved by a course of measures 
equally laudable; and the various orders of the monarchy, brought into 
harmonious action with each other, were enabled to turn the forces which 
had before been wasted in civil conflict to the glorious career of discovery 
and conquest which it was destined to run during the remainder of the 
century. 

No sooner had Ferdinand and Isabella restored internal tranquillity to 
their dominions, and made the strength effective which had been acquired 
by their union under one government, than they turned their eyes to those 
fair regions of the peninsula over which tho Moslem crescent had reigned 
triumphant for nearly eight centuries. Fortunately, an act of aggression on 
the part of the Moors furnished a pretext for entering on their plan of 
conquest at the moment when it was ripe for execution. 

Mulei Abul-Hassan, who succeeded hia father in I486, was of a very 
different temperament. I-Iis fiery character prompted him, when very 
young, to violate tho truce by an unprovoked inroad into Andalusia. 
When, in 1476, the Spanish sovereigns required, as the condition of a 
renewal of the truce which he solicited, the payment of the annual tribute 
imposed on lus predecessors, lie proudly replied that the mints of Granada 
coined no longer g'old, but steel. His subsequent conduct did not belie the 
spirit of tliis Spartan answer. 

At length, towards the close of the year 1481, the storm which had been 
so long gathering burst upon Zahara, a small fortified town on tho frontier 
of Andalusia, crowning a lofty eminence, washed at its base by the river 
Cluadalete, which from its position seemed almost inaccessible. The garri¬ 
son, trusting to these natural defences, suffered itself to be surprised, on the 
night of the 26 th of Doc ember, b 3 r the Moorish monarch, who, sealing the 
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unKlrt »p; tUo whole population of the place, men, women, and 

Cl,il It r “Vnot the'teiied opportunity for retaliation presented 

J! to'tUe Spaluards., One Juan do Ortega a 
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Lt uuclit be easily carried by an enemy who had skill enough to approach it. 
it"Xncrth of position lulled its defenders into a security like that winch 
had proved so fatal to Zahara. A sentinel, who was found sleeping on lus 
i)ost, was despatched, and the whole of the little garrison put to the sword 
■•dter the short and ineffectual resistance that could be opposed by men 
suddenly roused from slumber. The city in the meantime was alarmed, but 
it was too late ; the citadel was taken. Nearly a quarter of the population 
is said to have perished in the various conflicts of the day, and the remainder, 
according to the usage of the time, became the prize of the victors. 

The report of tins disaster fell like the knell of their own doom on the 
ears of the inhabitants of Granada. Isabella had been employed in making 
vigorous preparation for carrying on the war, by enforcing the requisite sup¬ 
plies, and summoning the crown vassals, and the principal nobility ol tho 
north, to hold themselves in readiness to join the royal standard in Anda¬ 
lusia. After this, she proceeded, by rapid stages to Cordova, notwithstanding’ 
the state of pregnancy in which she was then far advanced. 

Here tho sovereigns received the unwelcome information that the Icing of 
Granada, on the retreat of the Spaniards, had again sat down before Albania ; 
having brought with him artillery, from the want of which ho had suffered 
so much in the preceding siege. It was settled that the king should march 
to the relief of the besieged, taking with him tho most ample supplies of for- 

, • ■ i ii i. _ i _ e c_ l __r. l- _„i 1.1. „ 
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latter took possession of the city, without opposition, on the 14th of May, 1482. 

Ferdinand, having strengthened the garrison with new recruits, under the 
command of Portocarrero, lord of Palma, and victualled it with three months’ 


piovisions, prepared for a foray into the vega of Granada. This ho executed 
in the true spirit of that merciless warfare so repugnant to the more civilised 
usage of later times, not only by sweeping away the greeu, uuriponed 
crops, hut by cutting down the trees and eradicating- the vines, and then, 
without so much as having broken a lance m the expedition, returned in 
triumph to Cordova. 

Isabella in the meanwhile was engaged in active measures for prosecuting 
tlie war. She issued orders to the various cities of Castile and Leon, as far 
ah the border* of Biscay and Guipuzcoa, prescribing the repartimiento , or sub¬ 
sidy of provisions, and the quota of troops, to be furnished by each district 
respectively, together with an adequate supply of ammunition and artillery. 
The whole were to be in readiness before Loja by the 1st of July, when Fer¬ 
dinand was to take the held m person at the head of his chivalry, and besiege 
tiiat strong post. As advices were received that the Moors of Granada were 
making efforts to obtain the co-operation of their African brethren m sup¬ 
port of the Mohammedan empire in Spain, the queen caused a fleet to be 
manned under the command of her best two admirals, with instructions to 
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sweep the Mediiorranean as far as the straits of Gibraltar, and thus effectu¬ 
al!^ cue on all communication with the liavbacy coast. 

Ferdinand, crossing the Jenil at Ecija, arrived again on its banks before 
Lop on tiie 1st of July. llie army encamped among the lulls, whoso deep 
ravines obstructed communication between its different quarters • while the 
love plains below were intersected by numerous canals, equally unfavourable 
to the manoeuvres of the men at arms. Ali Atar made a sortie from the 
town, for the purpose of dislodging Ins enemies. The latter poured out from 
their works to encounter him; but the Moslem 
general, scarcely waiting to roceivo the shook, 
wheeled his squadrons round, and began a precipi¬ 
tate retreat. The Spaniards eagerly pursued; 
but when tlioy had boon drawn to a sufficient 
distance from the redoubt, a party of Moorish 
yinetes , or light cavalry, who had crossed the river 
unobserved during llio night and lain in ambush, 
after the wily fashion of Arabian tactics, darted 
from tlieir placo of concealment, and, galloping 
into the deserted camp, plundered it of its con¬ 
tents, including tho lombards , or small pieces of 
artillery, with which it was garnished. The Cas¬ 
tilians, too late perceiving their error, halted from 
tlio pursuit, and returned with as much speed 
as possible to tho defence of tlieir camp. Ali 
Atar, turning also, hung close on their roar, so 
that when the Christians arrived at the summit 
of the hill tlioy found themselves lieminod in 
between the two divisions of tho Moorish army. 

Ferdinand resolved to fall back as far as Rio 
Frio, and await there patiently the arrival of sucli 
fresh reinforcements as might put him in condition 
to enforce a more rigorous blockade. An alarm 
spread through the whole camp. Instead of stand¬ 
ing to tho defonco, eaoh ono thought only of 
saving himself by as speedy a flight as possible. 

mam!, riding' along their Mena A Seimm NoilL ,„ U[ , 0F TnE 
nies, endeavour to reanimate their spirits and Fifteenth Centujw 
restoro order. Ali A tar’s practised eye speedily 

discerned the confusion which prevailed through the Christian camp. With¬ 
out delay, he rushed forth impetuously at the head of his whole array from 
the gates of Loja. 

At this perilous moment nothing blit Ferdinand’s coolness could have 
saved tho army from total destruction; he was repeatedly exposed to immi¬ 
nent peril, and narrowly escaped with his own life, his horse being shot 
under him at the very moment when he lmd lost his lance in the body of a 
Moor, Never did the Spanish chivalry shed its blood more freely. 

Tho Moors, finding it so difficult to make an impression on this iron band 
of warriors, began at length to slacken their efforts, and finally allowed Fer¬ 
dinand to draw off the remnant of his forces without further opposition. 
The king continued his retreat, without halting, as far as the romantic site 
of tho Pena do los Enamorados, about seven leagues distant from Loja, and, 
abandoning all thoughts of offensive operations for the present, soon after 
returned lo Qordovit. Mulei Ahiil-Hassnn arrived the following flay with a 
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powerful reinforcement from Granada, and swept the country as far as Bio 
h-io. Had lie come but a few hours sooner, there would have been few 
Spaniards loft to tell the tale of the rout of Loja. 

The loss of the Christians must have been very considerable, including 
the greater part of the baggage and the artillery. It occasioned deep morti¬ 
fication to the queen ; but, though a severe, it proved a salutary lesson. It 
showed the importance of more extensive preparations for a war which must 
of necessity be a war of posts ; and it taught the nation to entertain greater 
respect for an enemy who, whatever might he liis natural strength, must 
become formidable when armed with the energy of despair. _ 

Information being soon after received that Louis Ai was taking measures 
to make himself master of the strong places in Navarre, Isabella transferred 
bar residence to the frontier town of Logroilo, prepared to resist by arms, if 
necessary, the occupation of that country by her insidious and powerful 


neighbour. . 

There is probably no period in which the princes ot Europe felt so sensi¬ 
bly their own penury as at the close of the fifteenth century ; when, the 
demesnes of the crown having been very generally wasted by the lavishiiess 
or imbecility of their proprietors, no substitute lmd as yob been found in that 
searching and well-arranged system of taxation which prevails at the presont 
day. The Spanish sovereigns, notwithstanding The economy which they had 
introduced into the finances, felt the pressure of those embarrassmonla pecu¬ 
liarly at the present juncture. The maintenance of the royal guard and 
of the vast national police of the liermandad, tho incessant military opera¬ 
tions of the late campaign, together with the equipment of a navy, not merely 
for war, but for maritime discovery, were so many copious drains oil the 
exchequer. Under these circumstances, they obtained from tho pope a grant 
of 100,000 ducats, to be raised out of the ecclesiastical revenues in Castilo and 
Aragon. A bull of crusade was also published by his holiness, containing 
numerous indulgences for such us should bear arms against the infidel, as 
well ns those who should prefer to commute their military service for tho 
payment of a sum of money. In addition to these resources, the government 
was enabled oil its own credit to negotiate considerable loans. 

With these funds tho sovereigns entered into extensive arrangements for 
the ensuing campaign; causing cannon, after the rude construction of that 
age, to be fabricated at Huesca, and a largo quantity of stono balls, then 
principally used, to be manufactured in the Sierra de Constantina; while 
the magazines were carefully provided with ammunition and military 
stores. 


An event not unworthy of notice is recorded by Pulgar as happening 
about tins time. A common soldier, named Juan de Corral, contrived, under 
false pretences, to obtain from the king of Granada a number of Christian 
captives, together with a large sum of money, with which lie escaped into 
Andalusia, T3ie man was apprehended by the warden of tho frontier of 
Jaen ; and the transaction being reported to the sovereigns, they compelled 
an entire restitution of the money, and consented to such a ransom for tlio 
liberated Cluistians as the king of Granada should demand. This act of 
justice, it should be remembered, occurred in an age when the church itself 
stood ready to sanction any breach of faith, however glaring, towards lierelios 
and infidels. 

While the court was detained in the north, tidings were received of a 
reverse sustained by the Spanish arms, which plunged the nation in sorrow 
lar deeper than that occasioned by the rout at Loja.tr 
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A plundering expedition had been organised against Malaga and it 
included the flower of Spanish chivalry. After some conflicts the force 
turned bade, laden with plunder. In the mountainous passes of the Axar- 
quifi it mot such treatment as Pelayo hacl once meted out to the Moslem 
invaders. From evory height the Moors poured down volleys of arrows 
shot, and stones. _ At night great fires were built to reveal their hiding 
places. Panic, fatigue, and famine made chaos of resistance and in two days 
over right hundred were killed and sixteen hundred made prisoners. But 
of these a large proportion were the choice youth of Spain, and the grief at 
court was excessive. 

In the meanwhile there had occurred a feud among the Moois that served 
the Christians a better turn than many victories. The old king of Granada, 
Mulei Abul-I-Iassan, had fox Queen Ayesha j in his harem he had a Greek 
concubine and also a Christian woman of Andalusia, Isabella de Solis, daugh¬ 
ter of the governor of Martos. She was called Zoraya by the Moors and 
she bore the king a son named Abu Abdallah, more famously called Boabdil. 
Mother and son, eager for power, planned intrigues which were punished 
with imprisonment. But they escaped and stirred up a revolution so suc¬ 
cessfully that the old king was dethroned and driven to Malaga, where lie 
defeated tho Christian foray just described. 

So great was the enthusiasm among the Moors that Abu Abdallah saw it 
would bo necessary to make somo military success to counteract tho prestige 
of his old father. He secured the aid of Ali Atar and with a force of some 
ten thousand raided the Christian territory and besieged Lucena about 
April 21st, 1488. The count of Cabra coming to relieve Lucena, Abdallah 
was caught between two armies. When Ali Atar fell, the Moors fled ; but 
Abdallah’s horse giving out, lie was captured — the first royal Moorish pris¬ 
oner in Christian hands. Ilia mother immediately sought to ransom him, 
and finally secured his release at the cost of an annual tribute, and a subser¬ 
vience to Spain. Tims tho Christians not only divided the Moors among 
theuvaeWca, but gained a Urge friction us, al\y.« 


PROGRESS OF THE WAR 

Notwithstanding the importance of the results in the war of Granada, 
a detail of the successive steps by which they were achieved would be most 
tedious and trifling. No siege or single military achievement of great moment 
occurred until nearly four years from this period, in 1487 ; although in the 
intervening time a large number of fortresses and petty towns, together with 
a very extensive tract of territory, were recovered from the enemy. With¬ 
out pursuing tho chronological order of events, it is probable that the end 
of history will be best attained by presenting a concise view of the general 
policy pursued by the sovereigns in the conduct of the war. 

The Moorish wars under preceding monarchs had consisted of little else 
than cavalcjadas, or inroads into the enemy’s territory, which, pouring like a 
torrent over the land, swept away whatever was upon the surface, but left it 
in its essential resources wholly unimpaired. The boiuit}' of nature soon 
repaired tlie ravages of man, and the ensuing harvest seemed to shoot up 
more abundantly from the soil enriched by the blood of the husbandman. 
A more vigorous system of spoliation was now introduced. _ Instead of ope 
campaign, the army took the field in spring and autumn, intermitting its 
efforts only during the intolerable heats of summer, so that the green crop 
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Imd no time to ripon, ere it was trodden down under the iron heel of 
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vines and laying waste the olive gardens and plantations of oranges, almonds, 
mulberries, and all the rich varieties that grew luxuriant in this highly 
favoured region. This merciless devastation extended for more than two 
leagues on either side of the line of march. At the same time, the Mediter¬ 
ranean fleet out off all supplies from tho Barbary coast, so that the whole 
kingdom might bo said to he in a state of perpetual blockade. Such and so 
general was the scarcity occasioned by this system, that the Moors were g’lad 
to exchange their Christian captives for provisions, until such ransom was 
interdicted by the sovereigns as tending to defeat tjieir own measures. 

Ferdinand, who appeared at the head of his armies throughout the whole 
of this wav, pursued a sagacious policy in reference to the beleaguered cities. 
He was over ready to meet the first overtures to surrender in the most liberal 
spirit; granting protection of person, and such property as the besiogod 
could transport with them, and assigning them a residence, if they preferred 
it, in his own dominions. Many, in consequence of this, migrated to Seville 
and other cities of Andalusia, where they were settled on estates which had 
been confiscated by tho inquisitors, who looked forward, no doubt with 
satisfaction, to the time when they should be permitted to thrust their sicklo 
into the new crop of heresy whose seeds were thus sown amid the ashes of 
the old one. Those who preferred to remain in the conquered Moorish ter¬ 
ritory, as Castilian subjects, were permitted the free enjoyment of porsonal 
rights and property, as well as of their religion; and such was tho fidelity 
with which Ferdinand redeemed Ins engagements during tho war, by tho 
punishment of the least infraction of them by his own people, that many, 
particularly of the Moorish peasantry, preferred abiding in their early homes 
to removing to Granada or other places of the Moslem dominion. 

Isabella, solicitous for everything that concerned the welfare of her 
people, sometimes visited the camp in person, encouraging the soldiers to 
endure the hardships of war, and relieving their necessities by liberal dona- 



cliarge. tins is considered the earliest attempt at the formation of u regular 
camp hospital on record. 

Isabella may be regarded as the soul of this war. She engaged in it with 
the most exalted views, less to acquire territory than to re-establish tho 
empire of the cross over the ancient domain of Christendom. On this 
point she concentrated all llio energies of her powerful mind, never sul'for- 
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mt, ii ml mg her remonstrance ineffectual, she left her husband in 
Aiagun, and repaired to Cordova, whore she placed the cardinal of Spain 
vLf . ° tlje .inny. and prepared to open the campaign in tlio usual 

a oio s lnaniiei lleie, however, she was soon joined by Ferdinand, who, 
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on a cooler revision of the subject, doomed it prudent to postpone Iiis pro¬ 
jected enterprise. 

Ever since the victory of Lucona, the sovereigns had made it a capital 
point of their policy to foment the dissensions of their enemies. The young 
king Abdallah, after Ids humiliating treaty with Ferdinand, lost whatever 
consideration lie had previously possessed. Although the sultana Zoraya, by 
her personal address and the lavish distribution of the royal treasures, con¬ 
trived to maintain a faction for her son, the better classes of his countrymen 
despised him as a renegade and a vassal of lire Christian Icing. As tlieir 
old monarch had become incompetent, from increasing age and blindness, to 
the duties of his station in these perilous times, they turned their eyes on his 
brother Abdallah, surnamed El Zagal, or “the valiant,” who had borne so 
conspicuous a part in tho rout of the Axarquia. The Castilians depict this 
chief ill the darkest colours of ambition and cruelty; but the Moslem writers 
afford no such intimation, and his advancement to the throne at that crisis 
seems to bo ill some measure justified by liis eminent talents as a military 
leader. 

On his way to Granada ho encountered and cut to pieces a body of Cala- 
trava knights from Albania, unci signalised his entrance into his new capital 
by bearing’ along tho bloody trophies of heads dangling from his saddle-bow, 
after the barbarous fashion long practised in these wars. It was observed 
that the old king Abul-IIassau did not long survive his brother’s accession. 
The young king Abdallah sought the protection of tlie Castilian sovereigns 
in Seville, who, truo to their policy, sent him back into his own dominions 
with tho means of making headway against his rival. 

Notwithstanding these auxiliary circumstances, the progress of the Chris¬ 
tians was comparatively slow. Every cliff seemed to bo crowned with a 
fortress ; and every fortress was defended with the desperation of men 
willing to bury themselves under its ruins. The old men, women, and 
children, on occasion of a siege, were frequently despatched to Granada. 
Such was tlio resolution, or rather ferocity, of the Moors, that Malaga closed 
its gates against tho fugitives from Alora, after its surrender, and even mas¬ 
sacred some of them in cold blood. The eagle eye of J£1 Zagal seemed to 
take in at a glance the whole extent of liis little territory, and to detect 
every vulnerable point in liis antagonist, whom lie encountered whore he 
least expected it, cutting off liis convoys, surprising' liis foraging parties, 
and retaliating by a devastating inroad on the borders. 

No effectual and permanent resistance, however, could be opposed to the 
tremendous enginery of tho Christians. Tower and town fell before it. 
Besides the principal towns of Cavtama, Coin, Setcnil, Honda, Marbella, 
Illorn, termed by tho Moors, “the right eye,” Moclin, “the. shield” of 
Granada, and Loja, after a second and desperate siege in the spring of 1486, 
Bernalde/,^ enumerates more than seventy subordinate places in the Val de 
CarLama, and thirteen others after the fall of Marbella. Thus the Spaniards 
advanced their line of conquest more than twenty leagues beyond the western 
frontier of Granada. This extensive tract they strongly fortified, and peo¬ 
pled partly with Christian subjects and partly with Moorish, the original 
occupants of the soil, who were secured m the possession of their ancient 
lands, under their own law. 

Tlius the strong posts which might be regarded as the exterior detences 
of the city of Granada were successively carried. A few positions alone 
remained of sufficient strength to keep the enemy at bay. The most con¬ 
siderable of these was Malaga. Before commencing operations against 
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possession ^ 

f01 The sensation excited in Granada by the tidings of its danger was so 
llie sensation e. & 7 , p ( ., uu j y. necessary to make an effort to 

strong, that the old chi . t p e critical posture in which his 

relieve the beleaguered citj, not wicns aiming \ pm fnhod in a 

absence would leave his affairs in the capital. But having been loucci m a 
absence woum surmise the Christian quarters by night, he was 

wou-concerted attempt .to o£ taclis, and compelled to 

?''S on Ms capital, completelybaffled in bis enterprise. There the fading. 



Malaga 


(From the Alameda) 


of his disaster had preceded him. The fickle populace, with whom misfor¬ 
tune passes for misconduct, unmindful of his former successes, now hastened 
to transfer their allegiance to his rival, Abdallah, and closed the gates against 
him ; and the unfortunate chief withdrew to Chuulix, which, with Almeria, 
tt.vzsi, and some less considerable places, still remained faithful. 

Ferdinand conducted the siege all the while with his usual vigour, and 
spared no exposure of his person to pen! or fatigue. On one occasion, seeing 
a party of Christians retreating in disorder before a squadron of the enemy, 
who had surprised them while fortifying an eminence near the city, the 
king, who was at dinner in his tent, rushed out with no other defensive armour 
than his cuirass, and, leaping on his horse, charged briskly into the midst of 
the enemy, and succeeded in rallying his own men. Jn the midst of the 
rencounter, however, when he had discharged his lance, ho found himself 
unable to extricate lus sword from the scabbard which liung from the saddle- 
how. At this moment lie was assaulted by several Moors, and must have 
hem cither slain or taken but for the timely rescue of the marquis of Cadiz, 
and a Inure cavalier, Garci lasso de la Vega, who, galloping up to the spot 
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with thoir attendants, sitcceoded, after a sharp skirmish, in beating off the 
enemy. Ferdinand’s nobles remonstrated with him on this wanton exposure 
of his person, representing' tliatlio could serve them more effectually with his 
head than Ins hand. But lio answered that he could not stop to calculate 

chances when his subjects wore perilling their lives for his sake_a reply, 

says Pulgar,o which endeared him to the whole army. At length the inhabi¬ 
tants of Velez consented to capitulate. The capitulation of this place (April 
227th, 1487) was followed by that of more than twenty places of inferior note 
lying between it and Malaga, so that the approaches to this latter city were 
now left open to the victorious Spaniards. 


THE SIEGE OE MALAGA. 

The old chronicler HeniaicloaA warms at the aspect of the fair city of 
Malaga, encompassed by Christian legions, whoso deop lines, stretching far 
over hill and valley, reached guile round from one arm of the sou to the other. 
In the midst of this brilliant encampment was seen the royal pavilion, proudly 
displaying the united banners of Castile and Aragon, and forming so con¬ 
spicuous a mark for the enemy’s artillery that Ferdinand, after imminent 
hazard, was at length compelled to shift his quarters. 

The Moors were not unmindful of the importance of Malaga, or the gal¬ 
lantry with which it was defended. They made several attempts to relieve 
it, the failure of which was owing less to the Christians than to treachery 
and their own miserable feuds. A body of cavalry, which El Zagal despatched 
from Gtmdix to throw succours into the beleaguered city, was encountered 
and cut to pieces by a superior force of the young king Abdallah, who con¬ 
summated his baseness by sending an embassy to the Christian camp, charged 
with a present of Arabian horses sumptuously caparisoned to Ferdinand, and 
of costly silks and oriental perfumes to the queen; at the same time com¬ 
plimenting them on thoir successes, and soliciting the continuance of their 
friendly dispositions towards himself. Ferdinand and Isabella requited this 
act of humiliation by securing to Abdallah’s subjects the right of cultivating 
their fields in quiet, and of trafficking with the Spaniards in every commodity 
save military stores. At this paltry price did the dastard prince consent to 
stay his arm at the only moment when it could be used effectually for his 
country. 

More serious consequences were like to have resulted from an attempt 
made by another party of Moors from Guadix to penetrate the Christian 
lines. Part of them succeeded, and threw themselves into the besieged city. 
The remainder were cut in pieces. There was one, however, who, making 
no show of resistance, was taken prisoner without harm to his person. Being 
brought before the marquis of Cadiz, he informed that nobleman that he 
could make some important disclosures to the sovereigns. He was accord¬ 
ingly conducted to the royal tent; but, as Ferdinand was taking his siesta, 
in the sultry hour of the day, the queen, moved by divine inspiration, accord¬ 
ing to the Castilian historian, deferred the audience till her husband should 
awake, and commanded the prisoner to be detained in the adjoining tent. 
This was occupied by Dona Beatrice de Bobadilla, marchioness of Moya, 
Isabella’s early friend, who happened to be at that time engaged in discourse 
with a Portuguese nobleman, Don Alvaro, son of the duke of Braganza, 

The Moor did not understand the Castilian language, and, deceived by 
the rich attire and courtly bearing of these personages, he mistook thorn for 
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the kii.tr ...id queen. Ho suddenly drew u dagger, and darling on the Por- 
tutrues.r prince, gave him a deep wound on the head and then toning like 

LU #-> . 1 1 ■ __ rv cilvAlrfl 1 1 V W lll’l fll 1 .1111!! .f «1 V 


iiierccd* with a hundred wounds by the attendants, who rushed to tho .spot, 
alarmed by the cries of the marchioness, and his mangled remains were soon 


The Castilian army, swelled by daily augmentations, varied in its 
amount, according to different estimates, from sixty to ninety thousand men. 
Throughout this immense host the most perfect discipline was maintained. 
Gaming was restrained by ordinances interdicting the use of dice and cards, 
of which the lower orders were passionately fond. Blasphemy was severely 
punished. Prostitutes, the common pest of a camp, were excluded ; and so 
entire was the subordination, that not a knife was drawn, and scarcely a 
brawl occurred, says the historian, among the motley multitude. 

The battle raged with fire and sword, above and under giouud, along tho 
ramparts, the ocean, and tho land, at the same time. But no virtue or valour 
could avail llm unfortunate Malagans against tho overwhelming force of their 
enemies, who, driving them back from every point, compelled them to shelter 
themselves within the defences of the town. The Christians followed up 
their success. A mine was sprung neat a tower connected by a bridge of 
four arches with the main works of the place. The Moors, scattered and 


intimidated by the explosion, retreated across tho bridge; anti the Spaniards, 
carrying the tower, whose guns completely enfiladed if, obtained possession 
of this important pass into the beleaguered city. The citizens of Malaga, dis¬ 
mayed at beholding the enemy established in their defences, and fainting 
under exhaustion from a siege which had already lasted more than three 
months, now began to murmur at the obstinacy of the garrison, and to demand 
a capitulation. 

A deputation was despatched to the Christian quarters, with tho offer of 
Hie city to capitulate, on the same liberal conditions which had been uni¬ 


formly granted by the Spaniards. The king refused to admit the embassy 
into ins presence, and haughtily answered, through tho commander of Loon, 
that these terms had boon twice offered to the people of Malaga, and rejected; 
that it was too late for them to stipulate conditions, and nothing now 
remained but to abide by those which he, as their conqueror, should vouch¬ 
safe to them. After n tumultuous debate, the deputies woro despatched a 
second tune to the Christian camp, charged with propositions in which con¬ 
cession was mingled with menace. They were willing to resign to him 
their fortifications, their city, on his assurance of their personal security and 
freedom : if he refused this, they would take their Christian captives, 
amounting to five or six liundred, from the dungeons in which they lay, and 
hang thorn like dogs over the battlements; and then, placing their old men, 
women, and children in the fortress, they would set fire to the town, and cut 
a way for themselves through their enemies, or fall in the attempt, Fer¬ 
dinand, unmoved by these menaces, coolly replied that he saw no occasion to 
change his former determination, but they might rest assured, if they harmed 
a single hair of a Christian, he would put every soul in the place, man, 
woman, and child, to tlie sword. 
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On Liie eighteenth day of August, being somewhat more than three 
months from the dale ol opening trendies, Ferdinand and Isabella made 
their entrance into tlic conquered city, attended by the court, the clergy, 
and the whole of their military array. The procession moved in solemn 
state up tiie principal streets, now descried and hushed in ominous silence, 
to the new cathedral of St. Mary, where mass was performed. At length, 
the whole population oi the oily, eompieheuding every age and sex, was 
commanded to ropan* to the groat courtyard of the Alcazaba. The dreadful 
doom of slavery was denounced on the assembled multitude. 1 One-third 
was to bq transported into Africa in exchange for an equal number of Chris¬ 
tian captives detained there; and all who lmd relatives or friends in this 
predicament were required to furnish a specification of them. Another third 
was appropriated to rcimburso the state for the expenses of the war. The 
remainder wore to he distributed as presents at home and abroad. Thus, 
0110 hundred of the llowor of the African warriors were sent to the pope, 
who incorporated them into his guard, and converted them all in the course 
of the year, says the curate of Los Palacios, into very good Christians. 
I'ifty of the most beautiful Moorish girls wore presented by Isabella to the 
queen of Naples, thirty to tho queen of Portugal, olliors to the ladies of her 
court ; and the rosiduo of both sexes were apportioned among the nobles, 
cavaliers, and inferior members of the army, according to their respective 
rank and services. 


Malaga was computed to contain from eleven to fifteen thousand inhabi¬ 
tants, exclusive of several thousand foreign auxiliaries, within its gates at 
the time of surrender. One cannot, at this day, read the melancholy details 
of its story without feelings of horror and indignation. It is.impossible to 
vindicate the dreadful sentence passed on tins unfortunate people for a 
display of heroism which should have excited admiration in every generous 
bosom. It was obviously most repugnant to Isabella's natural disposition, 
and must be admitted to leave a stain on her memory which no colouring of 
history can conceal, The fate of Malaga may be said to have decided tlmt 
of Granada.!/ 


THIS CAPTURE OF GRANADA 

The western fortresses of the kingdom being in the power of the Chris¬ 
tians, Ferdinand had now two plans before him for attaining his great object: 
he could either at once fall on the capital, or begin with the reduction of the 
eastern strongholds. He chose the latter; he knew that, if he triumphed over 
Abdallah el %agal, who possessed Guadix, Baza, Almeria, Vera, etc., he 
should have little difficulty in dethroning the fallen Abu Abdallah. Velez 
el Rubio, Vera, Mujacar, etc., oponecl their gates on the first summons. But 
the Christians failed beforo Iluescar, Baza, and Tabernas j and had the worst 
in more than one skirmish. 

Fordiuand again hastened to the field at the head of fifty thousand foot 
and twelve thousand horse, resolved with this formidable force to deprive the 
Moors of all hopes of a successful resistance. Under the pretence that his 
arms were to be directed against only the enemy of his ally, he hoped to 

1 As a counterpart to the above scene, twelve Christian renegades, found in the city, veie 
transfixed with canea, acaiiavereados, a barbarous punishment derived from tho Moons, which 
was inflicted by hoi semen at full gallop, who discharged pointed reeds at the cumiual until he 
expued under repeated wounds. A number of relapsed Jews were at the same, time condemned 
to the flames. “These,” says Father Abnrca,i “were the fetes and illuminations most grateful 
to the Catholic piety of our sovereigns 1 ** 
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divide still further the Moorish power. He succeeded in his purpose: the 


the result: he even purchased a temporary security, by consenting not only 
to abandon Ins uncle, but to receive into Granada itself a. Clmslian garrison ; 
in other words, to deliver that capital, after the destruction of M Zagal, into 
the hands of Ferdinand. In return, lie was to receive ample domain, under the 
title of vassalage, from his feudal superior. Though the conditions of tho alli¬ 
ance * ere secret, El Zagal, convinced that he should now have to encounter 
the whole power of the Castilians, prepared for a vigorous defence. Ilia 
kinsman, the cicl Yaliya, with ten thousand men, he sent to Biua, winch ho 
rightly judged would be one of the first places to bo invested by Fcr- 

Having reduced Xucur, the Christian monarch, as had been foreseen, laid 
siege to Baza. This place made a brave resistance during several months : 
but m the end, seeing that the provisions were exhausted, and many of the 
soldiei.s cut off in the frequent sorties; that tho Christians had entrenched 
their camp, and were even encouraged to persevere by the arrival of queen 
Isabella — Yaliya wrote lo El Zagal to say that tho place must inevitably be 
surrendered unless speedily succoured. The latter, who was busily occupied 
in the defence of Guadix, could not spare a single soldier for the relief of 
Baza; it was therefore constrained to capitulate; but conditions highly 
advantageous to the people were obtained from tho two sovereigns. Yuliya, 
who had several interviews with these sovereigns in their own camp, re¬ 
ceived signal proofs of their favour. Ho vowed not only never again to 
take up arms against his liege superior, but to prevail on his kinsman 151 
Zngal to discontinue a fruitless resistance, and submit as ho had dono. 

Like a true Mussulman, El Zagal coincided in bis kinsman’s doctrine of 
predestination; ho acknowledged that Allah in his eternal decrees had 
resolved tho destruction of Granada; and he consented to throw himself on 


the generosity of Ferdinand. Tie too hastened to tho Christian camp ; and 
if personal kindness, or even regal liberality, could liavo atoned for the loss 
of a throne, lie might have been satisfied. Like Yaliya, lie received ample 
domains, to be forever possessed by his descendants — the jurisdiction of 
Aiidam; the valley of Albanian, containing two thousand vassals (between 
Malaga and Marbella); and half the produce of some salt mines : the annual 
return was four millions of maravedis — on his consenting to receive Chris¬ 
tian garrisons into Alraeria and Guadix, the inhabitants of which were 
guaranteed in all their privileges as subjects. The following year Abdallah 
el Zagal, tired, perhaps, of living privately where he had ruled as a king, 
sold most of these possessions, and retired to Africa. Purchena, Tahernas, 
t ^ ecai \ Snlobrenn, and some other towns of the Alpujarras wore eager 
to follow the example of Baza; so that the once proud kingdom of llio 
Moors was almost literally confined to the walls of the capital. 

ho thing now remained but to complete the overthrow of the Moorish 
power by the conquest of Granada. In virtue of the preceding convention, 
reminand .summoned Abu Abdallah to receive a Castilian garrison. The 
poor shadow of a king in vain appealed to the magnanimity of his ally, 
whom he besought to remain satisfied with the rich spoils already acquired. 

he baro mention of such a proposal would have cost him his head in tho 
thou exoiled state of feeling. The disastrous position of Mohammedan 
att.uis, which they imputed, not without some justice, to his ambition and 
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his subsequent inactivity, roused their wrath so much, that they rose against 
him, and would doubtless havo been satisfied with nothing less than his 
blood, had ho not fled precipitately into the Alhambra. Erelong, however, the 
violence of Lho connnoLion ceased, as everyone porceived the necessity of 
combining to save tlie capital. Its fate was for a time suspended by the 
arrival of Humorous volunteers from the neighbouring towns, especially from 
the villages of the Alpujarras, which had not yet acknowledged the Christian 
sway; and from sovoral other places, which now openly revolted. Abu 
Abdallah ondeavourud to regain the good will of his 
peoplo by vigorously preparing for their defence, and 
even by milking incursions on the new possessions of 
the Christians. 13ut neither the revolt nor his own 
offorls were of much avail. The inhabitants of Adra 
were signally punished for their want of faith; the 
icing was compelled to socle shelter within his walls, 
from the summit of which he soon perceived the ad¬ 
vancing cross of his enemies. 

In the spring of 1401 Ferdinand invested this great 
city with fifty thousand fool and ton thousand horse. 

That the siege would bo long and bloody was to be 
expected from the strength of lho fortifications and the 
fanaticism of the people. Some time, indeed, elapsed 
before the place could bo effectually invested; convoys 
of provisions were frequently received, in spite of 
Ferdinand’s vigilance; and in tlio sorties which from 
time to time took place, the advantage was not always 
on the side of the assailants. These partial actions 
so thinned the Christian host, that the king at length 
forbade them; and to protect his camp against the 
daring irruptions of tho Moors, lie surrounded it with 
thick walls and doop ditches. The enemy now saw 
that ho was resolute in the reduction of the place, 
however tardy that reduction might prove. His own 
soldiers, whether in the Cilmp or in the newly erected 
city of Santa Fe, 1 which he built and fortified botli 
as a security against the possible despair of the Moors, 
and for tho greater comfort of his army and court, 
were abundantly supplied with every necessary. The 
privations to which they were now subject, caused the besieged inhabitants 
first to murmur, and next to threaten their imbecile ruler with destruction. 
In this emergency, Abu Abdallah hastily summoned a council, to hoar the 
sentiments of his chief subjects on the deplorable posture of affairs. All 
agreed that the camp, the city, and policy of Ferdinand were but too 
indicative of his unalterable determination, and of the fate which ultimately, 
nay soon, awaited them; tlnit the people wore worn out by abstinence and 
fatigue; and that, as the necessity was imperative, an attempt should be 
made to procure favourable terms of capitulation from the Castilian. 

It was on the fourth day of the moon Rabia I [January 2nd, 1492], at the 
dawn of day, that Abu Abdallah sent his family and treasures into the 
Alpujarras, while he himself, accompanied by fifty horsemen, rode out.to 
meet Ferdinand, whom he saluted as his liege lord. The keys of the city 
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were delivered to Hie latter by Abul-Kassini: the Christians entered, and 
t) lL Ir standards were speedily hoisted on the towers of the Alhambra, and all 
the fortresses in the place. The fourth day following', Ferdinand and Ins royal 
consort made a solemn entry into the city, which they made the seat of 
an archbishopric, and in which they abode soveral months. As for the feeble 
Abu Abdallah, lie had not courage to re-enter it, As he disconsolately 
look the road to the Alpujams, and from time to time cast back his weep¬ 
ing eyes on the magnificent towers behind him, his mother, the sultana 
Zoi'aya, ls said to have observed, “Tliy womanly tears for the loss of thy 
kingdom become one who had not courage to defend it like a man I ”i “ Alas! ” 
exclaimed the unhappy exile, “when were woes ever equal to mine I ” The 
scene of this event is still pointed out to the traveller by the people of 
the district; and the rocky height from which the Moorish chief took 
bis sad farewell of the princely abodes of his youth is commemorated by 
the poetical title of M ultimo Sospiro del J/oro —“the last sigh of the 
Moor.’' 

The sequel of Abdallah’s history is soon told, kike his uncle, lfl Zagal, 
he pined away in his barren domain of the Alpujarras, under the shadow, as 
it were, of his ancient palaces. In the following year he passed over to Fez 
with In's family, having commuted Jus petty sovereignty for a considerable 
snm of money paid him by Ferdinand and Isabella, and soon after fell in 
battle in the service of an African prince, his kinsman. “ WroLched mail, 5 ’ 
exclaims a caustic chronicler of his nation, “ who could lose his life in 
another’s cause, though lie did not dare to die in his own I ” 


13ND or MOSrJSM SWAY IN' SPAIN 

The fall of Granada excited a general sensation throughout Christendom, 
wheie it was received as counterbalancing, in a manner, the loss of Con¬ 
stantinoplei nearly half a century before. The war of Granada is often 
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J lie moral influence ol the Moorish war, its influence on the Spanish 
character, was highly important. The inhabitants of the great divisions of 
the country, as in most countries during- the feudal ages, had been brought 
too iroyuofitJy into collision with each other to allow the existence of a 
pervading national feeling. Thu war of Granada subjected all the various 
sections of the country to one common action, under tho influence of com- 
mon motives of the most exoiting internist; while it brought them in conflict 
with a race the extremo ropugnancu of whoso institutions and character to 
their own served greatly to nourish the nationality of sentiment, In this 
way the spark of patriotism was kindled throughout the whole nation, and 
the most distant provinces of the peninsula were knit together by a bond of 
union which has remained indissoluble. 

Tho consequences of these wars in a military aspect arc also worthy 
of nolico. Up to this poriod, war had been carried on by irregular levies, 
extremely limited in numerical amount and in period of service, under little 
subordination, except to their own immediate chiefs, and wholly unprovided 
with tho apparatus required for extended operations. The Spaniards were 
even Lower than most of the European nations m military science, as is 
apparent from tho infinito pains of Isabella to avail herself of all foreign 
resources for Ihoir improvement. In tho war of Granada, masses of men 
wore brought together far greater than htul hitherto been known in modern 
warfare. They were kept in tho hold not only through long campaigns, 
but far into the win tor; a tiling altogether unprecedented. They were 
mudo to act in concert, and the numerous petty chiefs brought into complete 
subjection to one common head, whose personal character enforced the 
authority of station. Lastly, they wore supplied with all the requisite muni¬ 
tions through tho providence of Isabella, who introduced into the sorvice 
tho most skilful engineers from other countries, and kept in pay bodies of 
mercenaries — as the .Swiss, for example, reputed the best disciplined troops 
of that day. In this admirable school tho Spanish soldier was gradually 
trained to puli on I, endurance, fortitude, and thorough subordination; and 
those celebrated captains were formed, with that invincible infantry, which 
in the beginning of tho sixteenth century spread the military fame of their 
country over all Christendom. 

But, with all our sympathy for the conquerors, it is impossible without a 
deep feeling of rogrot to eontemplalo tho decay and final extinction of a 
race who had made such high advances in civilisation as the Spanish Arabs; 
to see thorn driven from the stately palaces reared by their own hands, wan¬ 
dering as exiles over the lands which still blossomed with the fruits of their 
industry, and wasting away under persecution, until their very name as a 
nation was blottod out from tho map of history. 


SPANISH EXPLORERS, AND CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 

While Ferdinand and Isabella wero at Santa Fe, the capitulation was 
signed that opened tho way to an extent of empire compared with which 
their recent conquests, and indeed all their present dominions, were insig¬ 
nificant. The extraordinary intellectual activity of the Europeans in the 
fifteenth century, after the torpor of ages, carried them forward to high 
advancement in almost every department of science, but especially nautical, 
tho surprising results of which have acquired for the age tho glory ol being 
designated as peculiarly that of maritime discovery. 
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The Portuguese were the first to enter on the brilliant. path of nautical 
(libcoverv, ivh.cl, they pursued under the infante Dorn Henry with such 
activity that before the middle of the fifteenth century they had penetrated 

as 
in 

which received the cheering appellation of tlio Capo of Good Hope. 

The Spaniards, in the meanwhile, did not languish m the career oi mari¬ 
time enterprise. Certain adventurers from the northern provinces of Biscay 
and Gnimizuoa, in 1393, had made themselves masters of one of the smallest 
of the group of islands since known ns the Canaries. Other private adven¬ 
turers from .Seville extended their conquests over these islands in the begin¬ 
ning of the following century, These were completed, in behalf of the 



earnest solicitude for the encouragement of commerce aud nautical science. 
Under them, and indeed under their predecessors as far back as Henry III, 
a considerable traffic had been carried on with the western coast of Africa, 
from which gold-dust and slaves were imported into the city of Seville. 
The annalist of that city notices the repeated interference of Isabella in 
behalf of these unfortunate beings, by ordinances tending to secure them 
a more equal protection of the laws, or opening such social indulgences as 
might mitigato the hardships of their condition. 

A misunderstanding gradually arose between the subjects of Castile and 
Portugal, in relation to their respective rights of discovery and commerce 
on the African coast* which promised a fruitful source of collision between 
the two crowns, but which was happily adjusted by an article in the treaty 
of 1479, that terminated the war of the Succession. By this it was settled 
that the right of traffic and of discovery on the western coast of Africa 
should be exclusively reserved to the Portuguese, who in their turn should 
resign all claims on the Canaries to tlio crown of Castile. The Spaniards, 
thus excluded from further progress to the south, seemod to have no other 
opening left for naval adventure than the hithorto untravellod rogions of 
the great western ocean. Fortunately, at this juncture an individual 
appeared among them, m the person of Christopher Columbus, endowed 
with capacity for stimulating them to this heroic enterprise aud conducting 
it to a glorious issue. 0 

The gieat story of the discovery of America and tho new crusade it 
began against ignorance and also, unfortunately, against innocent savages, 
has a vital bearing, it. is true, upon the fortunes, the glory, and the wars of 
&piun. But since almost every country in Europe was soon involved in the 
same cry of “ Westward, bo ! ” and since the general outlines are familiar lo 
everybody, it will be permissible to defer the account until the volume on 
America, wheie the details can be gLYon with fullness, continuity, and a 
proper sense of proportionate value. 

None the less, the reader must not forget that the period of discovery 
and the encouragement given \t by Isabella and her consort form one of the 
most important as one of the most beautiful major features of their reign. 

Leaving it to the reader’s imagination to give this better element its due 
rmUnmce and its right significance as a partial atonement to history, we 
must turn to the evil side of the reign, an evil so tremendous and loath¬ 
some that it seems incredible when associated with the noble deeds of the 
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sovereigns. This is the persecution of the non-orthodox in the name of 
religion and without a shadow of that gentleness and mercy which one 
associates with that name, little as history may have to substantiate that 
association. 

Tho Inquisition wo shall leave to a separate chapter in the appendix in 
which its origin in other countries will be taken up and its history traced in 
entirety until its end in the last century. A few words of allusion will 
not, howevor, bo amiss in this place. <* 


THE EXPULSION OF THE JEWS 

While the Spanish sovereigns were detained before Granada, they 
published their memorable and most disastrous edict against the Jews ; 
inscribing it, as it were, with the same pen which drew up the glorious capit¬ 
ulation of Granada and the treaty with Columbus. Tho envy raised by their 
prosperity, combined with tho high religious excitement kindled in the long 
war with the infidel, directed the terrible arm of the Inquisition against this 
unfortunate people ; but the result showed the failure of the experiment, 
since comparatively few conversions, and those frequently of a suspicious 
character, were effected, while the groat mass still maintained n pertinacious 
attachment to ancient errors. Tho inquisitors asserted that the only mode 
left for tho extirpation of the Jewish heresy was to eradicate the seed ; and 
tlioy boldly demanded the immediate and total banishment of every mibap- 
tisecl Israelite from tho land. 

The Jews tendered a donative of SO,000 ducats towards tho expense 
of the Moorish war. Tho negotiations, however, were interrupted by the 
inquisitor-general who hold up a crucifix, exclaiming : “ Judas Iscariot sold 
his Maslor for thirty pieces of silver. Your highnesses would sell him anew 
for thirty thousand. Hore ho is ; take him and barter him away 1" So 
saying, the frantic priest throw the crucifix on the table, and left the apart¬ 
ment. The sovereigns, instead of chastising this presumption, or despising 
it as a mere freak of insanity, were overawed by it. 

The edict for tho expulsion of tho Jews was signed by the Spanish 
sovereigns at Granada, March 30th, 1402. It decreed that all the unbaptised 
Jowfl, of whatever age, sox, or condition, should depart from the realm by 
the end of July next ensuing ; prohibiting them from revisiting it, on any 
pretext whatever, under penalty of death and confiscation of property.^ It 
was, moreover, interdicted to every subject to harbour, succour, or minister 
to the necessities of any Jew, after the expiration of the term limited for his 
departure. The persons and property of the Jews, in the meantime, were 
taken under the royal protection. They wore allowed to dispose of their 
effects of every kind on their own account, and to carry the proceeds along 
with them, in bills of exchange, or merchandise not prohibited, but neither 
in gold nor silver. 

The doom of exile fell like a thunderbolt oil the heads of the Israelites. A 
large proportion of thorn had hitherto succeeded in shielding themselves from 
the searching eye of the Inquisition, by an affectation of reverence for the 
forms of Catholic worship, and a discreet forbearance of whatever might 
offend the prejudices of their Christian brethren. They had even hoped that 
their steady loyalty and a quiet and orderly discharge of their social duties 
would in time secure them higher immunities. Many had risen to a degree 
of opulence by means of the thrift and dexterity peculiar to the race, which 
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gave them a still deeper interest in the land of tlieir residence. Tlieir families 
were reared in all the elegant refinements of life ; and tlieir wealth and edu¬ 
cation often disposed them to turn their attention to liberal pursuits, which 
ennobled the character, indeed, bub rendered them personally more sensible 
to physical annoyance and less fitted to encounter the perils and privations of 
their dreary pilgrimage. They were to go forth as exiles from the land 
of their birth — the land where all whom they ever loved had lived or 
died; the land not so much of tlieir adoption as of thoir inheritance; which had 

been the home of tlieir ancestors for centuries, and 
with whose prosperity and glory they were of course 
as intimately associated as was any ancient Spaniard. 
They were to he cast out helpless and defenceless, 
with a brand of infamy set. on thorn, among nations 
who had always held them in derision and hatred. 

Those provisions of the edict which affected a 
show of kindness to the Jews were contrived so 
artfully as to be nearly nugatory. As they were 
excluded from the use of gold and silver, the only 
medium for representing tlieir property was hills of 
exchange. Rut commerce was too limited and 
imperfect to allow of these being promptly obtained 
to any very considerable, much less to the enormous 
amount required in the present instance. It was 
impossible, moreover, to negotiate a sale of their 
effects under existing circumstances, sineo tho 
market was soon glutted with commodities ; and 
few would bo found willing to give anything like 
an equivalent for wliat, if not disposed of wiLhin 
the prescribed term, the proprietors must relinquish 
at any rate. So deplorable, indeed, was tire sacri¬ 
fice of property that a chronicler of the day men¬ 
tions that he had scon a house exchanged for an ass, 
and a vineyard for a suit of clothes 5 Yob there 
were found but very few, when tho day of departure 
arrived, who were not prepared to abandon their 
country rather than their religion. This extraor¬ 
dinary act of self-devotion by a whole people for 
conseieiice sake may ho thought to merit other epi¬ 
thets than those of “perfidy, incredulity, and stiff- 
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lion of a lax of a cruzado a liead. He is even said lo have silenced Ins 
scruples so far as lo allow certain ingenious artisans to establish themselves 
permanently m the kingdom. 

A considerable number found their way to tlie ports of Santa Maria anti 
Cadiz, whore, after lingering some time in tlie vain hope of seeing the 
waters open for their egress, according lo the promises of the rabbis, they 
embarked on board a Spanish fleet for tlie Barbary coast. Having crossed 
over to Ercilla, a Christian settlement in Africa, whence they proceeded by 
land towards Fez, where a considerable body of their countrymen resided, 
they were assaulted on their route by the roving tribes of the desert, in 
quest of plunder. Notwithstanding tlie interdict, the Jews had contrived to 
.secrete small sums of money, sewed up in their garments or the linings of 
their saddles. These did not escape the avaricious eyes of their spoilers, 
who are oven said, to have ripped open the bodies of their victims in search of 
gold which they were supposed to have swallowed. The lawless barbarians, 
mingling lust with avarice, abandoned themselves to still more frightful 
excesses, violating the wives and daughters of the unresisting Jews, or mas¬ 
sacring in cold blood such as offered resistance. 

But, without pursuing these loathsome details further, it need only be 
added that the miserable exiles endured such extremity of famine that they 
were glad to force a nourishment from tlie grass which grew scantily among 
the sands of the desert; until at length great numbers of them, wasted by 
disease and broken in spirit, retraced their steps to Ercilla, ancl consented to 
be baptised, in the hope of being permitted to revisit their native laud. The 
number, indeed, was so considerable that the priest who officiated was 
obliged to make use of the mop, or hyssop, with which the Roman Catholic 
missionaries were wont to scatter the holy drops whose mystic virtue could 
cleanse the soul in a moment from the foulest stains of infidelity. “ riius,” 
says tho Castilian historian, Ferraras,*- “the calamities of these poor blind 
creatures proved in the end an excellent remedy, that God made use of to 
unseal thoir eyes, which they now opened to the vain promises of the rabbis; 
so that, renouncing their ancient heresies, they became faithful followers 

of the cross I” ->,11 

Many of the emigrants took the direction of Italy. Those who landed 
at Naples brought with them an infectious disorder, contracted by long con¬ 
finement in small, crowded, and ill-provided vessels. The disorder was so 
malignant, and spread with such frightful celerity, as lo sweep oil more than 
twenty thousand inhabitants of the city in the course of the year, whence it 
extended its devastation over the whole Italian peninsula. Many of tlie 
exiles passed into Turkey, and to different parts of the Levant, where their 
descendants continued to speak tho Castilian language far into the ioUowing 
century. Olliers found their way to France, and even England. 1 art 
of their religious services is recited to this clay in Spanish, 111 one or more or 


the London synagogues. , , , T 

The whole number of Jews expelled from Spam by Ferdinand and Isa¬ 
bella is variously computed at from 100,000 to 800,000 souls; a disci epanc) 
sufficiently indicating tho paucity of authentic data. Most modern writers, 
with the usual predilection for startling results, have assumed the latter 
estimate: and Llorente* 1ms made it the basis of some important calcu¬ 
lations in his History of the Inquisition. A view of all tho eircumtHnces 
will lead us without much hesitation to adopt the most moderate computa¬ 
tion. This, moreover, is placed beyond reasonable doubt by the direct testi¬ 
mony of Bernaldez.fi He reports that a Jewish rabbi, one of the exiles, 
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subsequently returned to Spain, where lie was baptised by him. U 1 is per¬ 
son estimated the whole number of fain nnbaptised countrymen at the pub¬ 
lication of the edict, at thirty-six thousand families. Another Jewish 
authority, quoted by the curate, reckoned them at thirty-live thousand. 
This, assuming an average of four and a half to a family, gives the sum 

total'of about 160,000 individuals. 1 ^ , , . 

The detriment incurred by the state, however, is not founded so much 
on any numerical estimate as on the subtraction of the mechanical skill, 
intelligence, and general resources of an orderly, industrious population. 
In this view, the mischief was incalculably greater than that inferred by the 
mere number of the exiled; and although even this might have been gradually 
repaired in a country allowed the free and healthful development of its 
energies, yet in Spain this was so effectually counteracted by tho Inquisi¬ 
tion, and other causes in the following century, that the loss may bo deemed 


irretrievable. 

The expulsion of so numerous a class of subjects by an independent, act 
of the sovereign might well be regarded as an enormous stretch of preroga¬ 
tive, altogether incompatible with anything like a free government. Blit, to 
judge the matter rightly, we must take into view the actual position of tho 
Jews at that time. Far from forming an integral part of the commonwealth, 
they were regarded as alien to it, as a mere excrescence, which, so far from 
contributing to the healthful action of the body politic, was nourished by its 
vicious humours, ami might be lopped off at any time when the health of 
the system demanded it. Far from being protected by tho laws, the only 
aim of the laws in reference to them was to define more precisely their civil 
incapacities, and to draw the line of division more broadly between them 
and the Christiana, Even this humiliation by no means satisfied the iuitioiv.il 
prejudices, as is evinced by the great number of tumults and massacres of 
which they were the victims. In these circumstances, it scorned to be no 
great assumption of authority to pronounce sentence of oxilo against those 
whom public opinion had so long proscribed as enemies to lire state. 

It lias been common with modern historians to detect a principal motive 
in the avarice of the government. It is, however, incredible that persons 
possessing the political sagacity of Ferdinand and Isabella could indulge a 
temporary cupidity at the sacrifice of the most important and permanent 
interests, converting by a measure so manifestly unsound, their wealthiest 
districts into a wilderness and dispeopling them of a class of citizens who 
contributed beyond all others not only to tho general resources but to the 
direct revenues of the crown. 


\Vo need look no further for the principle of action, in this case, than the 
spirit of religious bigotry which led to a similar expulsion of the Jews from 
England, France, and other parts of Europe, as well as from Portugal, under 
circumstances of peculiar atrocity, a few years later. 2 Indeed, the spirit of 
persecution did not expire with the fifteenth century, but extends even into 
our own more luminous days. How far the banishment of tho Jews was 
conformable to the opinions of the most enlightened contemporaries, limy bo 
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gathered from the encomiums lavished on its authors from more than one 
quarter. Spanish writers, without exception, celebrate it as a sublime sacri¬ 
fice of all temporal interests to religious principle.? 


PERSECUTION AND REVOLT OF THE MOORS (U00-1602 A.D.) 

The establishment of the Inquisition led to the banishment of the Jews; 
the latter, in its turn, to the persecution of the Mohammedans. These soon 
found that their religious toleration, so solemnly guaranteed by the articles 
of capitulation, would be little respected by a prince who did not always 
hesitate to break his royal word — nor even his oath — when his interests or 
his bigotry was concerned. It is certain that, from the very year in which 
Granada submitted, the resolution was taken to convert or expel the Moors ; 
but their number, the assistance they might receive from Africa, and the 
unsettled state of the new conquests, delayed its execution. 

In 1499, howevor, Ferdinand, being at Granada, seriously entered on 
what lie doubtless considered a path of stern hut necessary duty. Having 
assembled some of his counsellors and prelates to deliberate on the proper 
means of attaining* an object so momentous, it was agreed that both end and 
means should bo left to two eminent prelates — to Francisco Ximenes [or 
Jimenes] de Cisneros, archbishop of Toledo, and to Ferdinand de Talavera, 
metropolitan of Granada. In selecting two such opposito instruments, it 
was doubtless intended that the gentleness of Don Ferdinand should be 
fortified by the decision of his colleague: through his influence it doubtless 
was that the first steps in the great work were of a mild and rational 
nature. The alfaquis were assiduously courted; were persuaded to dispute 
on the merits of tlieir respective faiths; and were severally dismissed with 
presents. 

Whether through conviction or fear, through persuasion or interest, 
these men forsook their olcl religion, and consented not only to be baptised, 
but to become the instruments of converting their countrymen. Their 
example had great effect: thousands applied for admission into the church; 
and thousands more would have joined them at the same time, but for the 
fiery zeal of Cardinal Ximenes, 1 which occasioned a serious disturbance. 
Seeing that some of their body, who protested against the prelate’s violence, 
were by his order conducted to prison, they arose, murdered ail obnoxious 
alguazil , and hastened to Ximenes’ hotel, which they assailed. He fought 
with great spirit. The commotion continued for several days: the whole 
Albayciu was in arms; and the insurrection would have spread further, but 
for the metropolitan of Granada. Though a messenger of peace had been 
stoned to death the preceding day by the Moors of that quarter, he resolved 
to go among them, and finally persuaded them to lay down their arms. 

But the mischief was not yet ended. Those especially who abode in the 
mountains of the Alpujarras were filled with fury at the forcible attempts 
made to seduce their brethren from the faith of the prophet; and they flew 
to arms. The king himself marched to reduce them; pursued them into the 
heart of their hills; forced or persuaded them to submit, and to surrender 
both their fortified places and their arms. His success emboldened him to 
move deprive measures *. missionaries were despatched, wherever there was a 

1 IIo consumed by fire all the Arabic controversial books he could find, which amounted to 
five thousand volumes, nccoiding to (lie lowest estimates; Condo” puts it at eighty thousand, 
which is commonly accepted, 
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Mohammedan village, to preach the necessity of immediate conversion ; and 
the efficacy of thou labours was not a little owing to the armed bodies of 
soldiers who accompanied them. Terrified by the recent fate of the Jews, 
whole towns submitted to baptism — the more willingly, perhaps, as no pre¬ 
vious instruction was forced upon them ; there was no time for catechism or 
preaching ; hundreds were sprinkled with holy water at the same time ; the 
same prayers were repeated over them, and then they stood cleansed in the 
laver of regeneration 1 That such conversions could not be very durable 
need not surprise us. 

The following year, the independent mountaineers again revolted, and 
massacred all the Christians on whom they could lay hands. They were 
again reduced : ten thousand submitted to the nec¬ 
essary rite; while a greater number fled to their 
African brethren. A third time, in the space of a 
very few months, were the embers of discontent 
fanned into a flame —partly by the injudicious zeal 
of the Christian priests, partly by the strong breath 
of indignation. This insurrection was the mast diffi¬ 
cult to quell: one or two partial successes were 
obtained over the royal troops ; but, on tlio appear¬ 
ance of Ferdinand in person, with a formidable 
power, the revolted fortresses submitted. Again 
y \ did thousands obtain his permission to settle on the 
opposite coast, and bade a final adieu to the penin- 
1 ^ - su . Ia ' By their departure, those who remained wore 
still less able to make head against the victor, who 
no longer hesitated to issue his irrevocable decree 
of expulsion against every obstinate follower of the 
Arabian prophet J 

. Th „° sovereigns came to the extraordinary resolu¬ 
tion of offering the alternative of baptism or exile. 

I hey issued a m agmdtica from Seville, February 
12th, .1502, that all the unbapliscd Moors in 
the kingdoms of Castile and Leon above four¬ 
teen years of ago if males, and twelve if 
females, must leave the country by the end of 
April following; that they might sell their 
property in the meantime, and take the proceeds in 
anything save gold and silver and merchandise regu¬ 
larly prohibited; and, finally, that they might emi- 
grate to any foreign country, except the dominions 
ot the Grand Turk, and such parts of Africa as Spain 
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Castile might now boast, for the first time in eight centuries, tluit every 
outward stain, at least, of infidelity, was purified from her bosom. Ihit how 
had this been accomplished ? By the most detestable expedients which 
sophistry could dev iso and oppression execute*, and that, too, under an 
enlightened government, proposing to be guided solely by a conscientious 
regard for duty. 

It is a singular paradox, that Christianity, whose doctrines inculcate 
unbounded charity, should have been made so often an engine of persecu¬ 
tion j whilo Mohammedanism, whoso principles are those of avowed intoler¬ 
ance, should have exhibited, at least till later times, a truly philosophical 
spirit of toleration. 1 Even the first victorious disciples of the prophet, 
glowing witli nil the fiery zeal of prose!ytism, were content with the exac¬ 
tion of tribute from the vanquished .V 

We may now take up in condensed form certain foreign relations that had 
busied the Spanish monarchs simultaneously with their religious activities.« 


SPAIN IN ITALY; THE GREAT CAPTAIN 

Soon after his accession, Ferdinand was naturally anxious to procure the 
restitution of Roussillon and Cerdagne. But to his pressing embassies on this 
subject, Louis XI returned evasive answers. But when Ferdinand, indignant 
at the evasions of his successor, Charles VIII, began to arm for the recovery 
of this frontier, the latter, who meditated the conquest of Naples, and who 
wished to have no enemies to harass France during his absence, commanded 
Perpignan and the fortresses of the province to be evacuated by the French 
troops ; they were immediately occupied by those of Aragon. 

The severity of Ferdinand king of Naples had long been borne with dis¬ 
satisfaction by tho people. Their discontent appeared to the French king 
an excellent opportunity for vindicating the claims of liis family on that 
country, and for gratifying ail ambition which was seldom restrained by 
considerations of justice, llo was tho more confirmed in his purpose, when 
several Neapolitan nobles, through, disgust with their ruler, sought his pro¬ 
tection, and offered to aid him in gaining possession of so fair a kingdom. 
The death of the Neapolitan Icing, and the accession of his son Alfonso, 
in 149-1, produced no change, either on tho intentions of Charles, or the 
disaffection of tho people ; Alfonso was as unpopular as Ferdinand. 

In alarm at the preparations of the Frenchmen, and the suspected 
hostility of tho pope, tho new king implored the aid of bis Spanish brother 
and received the assurance he solioited. In the meantime Charles invaded 
Italy by way of Grenoble, and passed through Pavia and Florence direct on 
Rome. Having forced til© pope into his interests, he continued his march 
towards Naples. Alfonso, terrified at the approaching danger, and con¬ 
vinced how much his subjects wished for his overthrow, abdicated in favour 
of Lis son Ferdinand, who, he Loped, would be able to rally them round the 
national standard ; and retired to a monastery in Sicily. The hope was 
vain; tho Neapolitans fled — perhaps as much through cowardice as dis¬ 
affection— the moment they came in contact with tho French ; and the 
capital, with the fortified places, submitted to tho invader. 

But Ferdinand of Spain was not idle ; by his ambassadors at Venice he 

1 Prescott adds: “Tho spirit of toleration exhibited by the Moors, indeed, was made n prin¬ 
cipal argument against thorn in the archbishop of Va)oncia*3 memorial to Xiiillp IH. lue 
Mohammedans would seem the bettor Christians of tho two,” 
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formed a league with the pope, the republic, the duke of Milan, and the 
fugitive king of Naples for the expulsion of the French from Italy. Fortu¬ 
nately for the common cause, the rapacity and insolence of the invaders had 
turned the eyes of the Neapolitans towards their dethroned king, whom 
they invited to resume his dignity, and at whose approach they opened the 
gates not only of the capital, but of several important fortresses. 

At this time, Don Gonsalvo de Cordova, the captain of Ferdinand, who 
had acquired distinction in the wars of Granada, commenced his brilliant 
career. The rapidity with which he reduced many of the fortified places, 
and triumphed over the French generals on the held, drew the attention of 
Europe towards this part of Italy. His exploits at the very first campaign 
procured him the appellation of the Great Captain. The Calabrias were 
soon entirely forced from the invaders, who were glad to take refuge in the 
states of the church, until the arrival of tire expected succours from 
Fiance. The restored king did not long survive his success ; the fatigues 
of the campaign consigned him, in 1496, to the grave. Tie was succeeded 
by his uncle, Frederick, son of the first Aragonese king of Naples. 

To the new monarch Gonsalvo continued the same eminent services ; 
and not unfrequently the pope made use of his valour in humbling the 
temporal enemies of the church. The king of France in vain attempted, by 
way of diversion, to withdraw the attention of Ferdinand from the affairs 
of Italy, by the powerful armaments which he frequently moved on Rous¬ 
sillon ; he found the Spanish king, as usual, prepared both to defend the 
frontiers, and to secure the crown on the head of Frederick. 

hut in that relatives behalf Ferdinand soon ceased to bo interested. 

1’ or bis progressive coolness towards that prince, various reasons have been 
assigned j the chief one has been omitted — the king’s all-grasping ambition, 
which sometimes took no counsel from justice. On hearing that Louis XII, 
the successor of Charles, was preparing to arm for the recovery of Naples, 
he besought that monarch to desist from the undertaking; and when 1m 
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often pleaded theft “ S lfc '°?S ht ; hut Icings have too 

been ready enough to enforce on' the Z fc.W 1008 whioU hw# 
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While the French troops on one side, and the great captain on the 
otlior, wore seizing his provinces, it was impossible for Frederick, with a 
people so disaffected as the Neapolitans, to make head against them. As 
Loins promised to allow him a pension suitable to his rank, lie sought an 
asylum in France. Scarcely were the armies in possession of the country, 
when their leaders began to quarrel about the precise extent of their respec¬ 
tive territories. A bloody war followed, the details of which may be found 
in the Italian history of the period. It exhibits little beyond a continued 
succession of victories lor the great captain, who triumphed over the veteran 
general and armies of France ; it ended, in 1504, in the entire subjugation 
of the kingdom by the Spaniards. 

The brilliant success of the Spanish general now roused the envy of 
a few brother officers, who represented him to tlic sovereign as meditating 
designs inconsistent with the preservation of the new conquest to the Castil¬ 
ian crown. In the frequent orders he received, he but too plainly saw the 
distrust of Ferdinand, whom, however, he continued to serve with the same 
ability and with unshaken fidelity . 1 In 1506, Ferdinand arrived at Naples, 
and liia distrust was greatly diminished by his frequent intercourse with the 
general. But, ns his own heart taught him that human virtue is often weak, 
ho brought Gonsalvo with him to Spain, leaving the viceregal authority in 
the hands of Don Raymond de Cardona. 

Into the interminable affairs of Italy, from this time to the death of 
Ferdinand, the over varying alliances between tho pope, the emperor, the 
Venetians, and the kings of Franco and Spain, and their results, as they had 
not any influence over Spain — scarcely, indeed, any connection with it — 
wc forbear to enter. We need only observe that Spain retained uninter¬ 
rupted possession of her conquest 5 the investiture of which, in 1610, was 
conferred by the pope, as a fief of the church, on Ferdinand. 

The happiness of tho Catholic sovereigns was not commensurate with 
the splendour which surrounded them. To whom must their magnificent 
empire devolve? In 1497, the infante Juan, their only son, whom they had 
just married to the archduchess Margaret of Austria, died, and his widow 
was soon afterwards brought to bed of a still-born child. Hence their 
daughters only remained through whom they could hope to transmit their 
sceptre to posterity; but even in this expectation they wore doomed to 
much disappointment. 

Doha Isabella, the eldest of the princesses, who was married to the heir 
of the Portuguese monarchy, was left a widow ns soon as tho archduchess 
Margaret.; and though she was next given to her brother-in-law, Dom 
Emmanuel, now become king of Portugal, and the following year was 
delivered of a son, she died at the time; nor did the young prince, the 
acknowledged heir of the whole peninsula, Navarre excepted, long survive 
her. Still, to bo prepared against every possible contingency, they married 
another daughter, the princess Maria, to the Lusitanian widower ; and tlieir 
youngest, Catherine, destined to bo so famous from her connection with the 
English reformation, first to Arthur prince of Wales, and next to Henry, 
his brother, afterwards Henry VIII. 

Their hopes of an heir, however, rested in their second daughter, the 
wife of Philip archduke of Austria, Juana, who, in 1600, was delivered of a 
prince, afterwards the celebrated Charles V. 

[i There are, however, not wanting documents to show that at times the great captain was 
goaded by Feidlnand’s jealous mistreatment into a serious consideration of deserting to the enemy, 
or declaring liimscif king in Italy.] 
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Tims, the crown of Spain was to devolve on a foreign brow — the fust 
example of the kind which had occurred from the foundation of the mon¬ 
archy by Pelayo. Their disappointments, too, were embittered by the 
unhappiness of their children. The princess Isabella, who had always 
shown move affection for the cloister than for the throne, laid been forced 
into the marriage, and died a premature and painful death. Juana, though 
extravagantly fowl of her husband, was treated by him with the most marked 
neglect ; and' the fate of Catherine is but too well known. The misfortunes 
of "her children sank deeply into the heart of the queen, and brought on a 
melancholy which ended in her death.; 


ILLNESS AND DEATH ON ISABELLA 

In the beginning of 1503 she had declined so visibly that the cor leg of 
Castile, much alarmed, petitioned her to provide for tho government of the 
kingdom after her decease, in case of the absence or incapacity of Juana. 
She seems to have rallied in some measure after this; but it was only to 
relapse into a state of greater debility, as her spirits sank under the convic¬ 
tion, which now forced itself on her, of her daughter’s settled insanity. 

Early in the spring of the following year (1504) that unfortunate lady 
embarked for Flanders, where, soon after her arrival, the inconstancy of her 
husband and her own ungovernable sensibilities occasioned tho most scanda¬ 
lous scenes. Philip became openly enamoured of one of tho ladies of her 
suite; and his injured wife, in a paroxysm of jealousy, personally assaulted her 
fair rival in the palace, and caused the beautiful locks which had excited the 
admiration of her fickle husband to be shorn from her head. This outrage so 
affected Philip that he vented Ins indignation against Juana in tho coarsest 
and most unmanly terms, and finally refused to have any further intercourse 
with her. The account of this disgraceful scene reached Castile in the 
month of June. It occasioned tho deepest chagrin and mortification to 
the unhappy parents. Ferdiuaud soon after fell ill of a fever, and the queen 
was seized with the same disorder, accompanied by more alarming symp¬ 
toms. Her illness was exasperated by anxiety 1 for her husband, and she 
refused to credit the favourable reports of the physicians while he was 
detained from her presence. Mis vigorous constitution, however, threw oft' 
(lie malady, while hers gradually failed under it. Her tender heart was 
more keenly sensible than his to Dm unhappy condition of their child, and to 
tiie gloomy prospects which awaited her beloved Castile. 

M v" 61 Martyr ,p was with the court at this time in 

Medina del Canipo. In a letter to the count of Tendilla, dated October 7th, 


7 1 - ;r • h , 11 Kuici, ana is tormented with 
diopsy* tlul8l> t ui d'SM’d©* has all the appearance of terminating in a 

refWM 'In .l 1 ! 1 ! of . 0<jtu herahe executed that celebrated testament which 
ly * pe ° ullar pities of her mind and character. She 
” f ^ i prescribing the arrangements for her burial. She orders her 

“2! n ° IVauT? » t0 the , Fl '™ ci *can monastery of Santa 

l m the A1Imrabrn ' there deposited in a low and humble sepulchre, 

w itluVc'mmil dcioUon. j'^ ^ al “° 5t k,llwl by an u,sai » e Isabella had mined him 
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witlioul other memorial than n plain inscription on it. « But,” she continues 
“should the king my lord prefer a sepulchre in some other place, then my 
will is that my body be there transported, and laid by hia side ; that the 
union wo have enjoyed in this world, and, through the mercy of God, may 
hope again for our souls in heaven, may be represented by our bodies in 
the earth.” Then, desirous of correcting by her example, in this last act of 
her life, the wasteful pomp of funeral obsequies 
to which tho Castilians wore addicted, she 
commands that her own should be performed 
m tho plainest and most unostentatious man¬ 
ner, and that tho sum saved by this economy 
should be distributed in alms among the poor. 

She next provides for several charities, 
assigning, among others, marriage portions 
for poor maidens, and a considerable sum for 
tho redemption of Christian captives in Bar¬ 
bary, Sho enjoins tho punctual discharge of 
all her personal debts within a year; she re¬ 
trenches superfluous offices in tho royal house¬ 
hold, and revokes all such grants, whether in 
the forms of lands or annuities, as she con¬ 
ceives to have been made without sufficient 
warrant. Sho inculcates on her successors the 
importance of maintaining the integrity of 
tho royal domains, and, above all, of never 
divesting themselves of their title to the im¬ 
portant fortress of Gibraltar. 

After this she comes to the succession of 
the crown, which she settles on the infanta 
Juana as “ queen proprietor,” and the arch¬ 
duke Philip as her husband. She gives them 
much good counsel respecting their future 
administration; enjoining them, as they would 
secure the love and obedience of their sub¬ 
jects, to conform in all respects to the laws 
and usages of the realm, She recommends 
to them the same conjugal harmony which 
had ever subsisted between her and her husband; she beseeches them to show 
the latter all the deference and filial affection “ due to him beyond every 
other parent, for his eminent virtues”; and finally inculcates on them the 
most tender regard for the liberties and welfare of their subjects, 

She next comes to the great question proposed by the cortea of 1603, 
respecting tho government of the realm hi tho absence or incapacity of 
Juana. She declares that, after mature deliberation, and with the advice of 
many of fclio prelates and nobles of the kingdom, she appoints King Ferdi¬ 
nand her husband to be the solo regent of Castile, in that exigenoy, until the 
majority of her grandson Chai’lesj being led to this, she adds, “by the con¬ 
sideration of tho magnanimity and illustrious qualities of the king my lord, 
ns well as his large experience, and the great profit which will redound to the 
state from his wise and beneficent rule.” 

She thou makes a specific provision for her husband’s personal mainte¬ 
nance, which, “although less than she could wish, and far less than he 
deserves, considering the eminent services he lias rendered the state,” she 
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i i i nil ilip net proceeds and profits accruing from the 

bottles at one-half of all t e P t together with ten millions of mura- 
newly discovered countu an ^ 0 f t ] ie grand-masterships of the 

veclis annually, assign concluding in the same beautiful strain of con- 

military orders. And lastly, concm^ig M p hoaoodl the king my lord 

jugal teiulcrncssin teweb^or such L he shall select, so that, seeing 
that he vill «ccopt al } J the singular lov© I always bore him while living, 

Shat l" S nowVaiting for him la better wUl^by whieh remembrance 

KI-™ weaker the powers of her 
mind KemW to brighten as those of her body declined. Uic concerns of 
of cove “meet still occupied her thoughts; and several public measures, 
Sch she m l postponed through urgency of other business or growing 
taflralU«, pressed so heavily on her heart that she made them tl.o subject 
of a codicil to her former will. It was executed November -Sul, 1604, only 
three days before her death. Three of the provisionscontinued m it mo too 
remarkable to pass unnoticed. The first concerns the codification of the 
laws. L’or this purpose Uio queen appoints a commission to nuiko a new 
digest of the statutes and pragnufticas, the contradictory touor of which still 
occasioned much embarrassment in Castilian jurisprudence. Tins was a sub¬ 
ject she always had much at heart; but no nearer approach had been made 
to it than the valuable though insufheiont work of Montalvo m the early 
part of her reign; and, notwithstanding her precautions, none more effectual 
was destined to take place till the reign of Philip II. w . 

The second item had reference lo the natives of the Now VV orm. txioss 
abuses had arisen there since the partial revival of tho repartmientos , although, 
Las Casas? says, “intelligence of this was carefully kept from the ears of the 
queen/’ Some vague apprehension of tho truth, however, appears to have 
forced itself on her j and she enjoins her successors, in the most earnest man¬ 
ner, to quicken the good work of converting and civilising tho poor Indians, 
to treat them with the greatest gentleness, and redress any wrongs they may 
have suffered in their persons or property. Lastly, she expresses her doubts 
as to the legality of the revenue drawn from the alcabalas, constituting the 
principal income of the crown. She directs that tho legislature be sum¬ 
moned to devise proper measures for supplying the wants of the crown —- 
“measures depending for their validity on tho good pleasure of the subjects 
of the realm.” 

Such were the dying words of this admirable woman, displaying the same 
respect for the rights and liberties of tire nation which she had shown through 
life, and striving to secure the blessings of her benign administration to tho 
most distant and barbarous regions under lior sway. These two documents 
were a precious legacy bequeathed to her people, to guide them when tho 
light of her personal example should be withdrawn forever. 

On receiving the extreme unction, she refused to have her feet exposed, 
us was usual on that occasion; a circumstance which, occurring at a time 
when theie can bo no suspicion of affectation, is often noticed by Spanish 
writers us a proof of that sensitive delicacy and decorum which distinguished 
her through life. At length, having received the sacraments, and performed 
all the offices of a sincere and devout Christian, she gently expired, a little 


f v Dr Alfonso Diaz do Montalvo. “ He first gave to light the principal Spanish code's, and 
introduced a him it of criticism into the national jurisprudence. FnnscoTr.0] 

P Hie Hlavala or ulcabpht n as n tax of one-tenth on all sales. Tims broad was thrice taxed, 
as wheat, then as Hour, and finally as bread.] 
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before noon, on Wednesday, November 26th, 1504, in the fifty-fourth year 
of her age, and thirtieth of her reign. 

No time was lost in making preparations for transporting the queen’s 
body unembftlmed to Granada, in strict conformity to her orders* It was 
escorted by a numerous cortege of cavaliers aud ecclesiastics, among whom 
was the faithful Martyr. The procession began its mournful march the day 
following her death, talcing the route through Arevalo, Toledo, aud Jaen. 
Scarcely had it left Medina del Campo when a tremendous tempest set in, 
which continued with little interruption during the whole journey. The 
roads were rendered nearly impassable; the bridges wore swept away, the 
small streams swollen to the size of the Tagus, and the level country was 
buried under a deluge of water. Neither sun nor stars were seen during 
their whole progress. The horses and mules were borne down by the tor¬ 
rents, and the riders in several instances perished with them. At length, 
on the 18tli of December, the melancholy and way-worn cavalcade reached 
the place of its destination; and, amidst the wild strife of the elements, the 
peaceful remains of Isabella were laid, with simple solemnities, in the Fran¬ 
ciscan monastery of the Alhambra. Here, under the shadow of those vener¬ 
able Moslem towers, and in the heart of the capital which her noble constancy 
had recovered for her country, they continued to repose till after the deatli 
of Ferdinand, when they were removed to be laid by his side in the stately 
mausoleum of the cathedral church of Granada. 


PRESCO'IT’S ESTIMATE OE ISABELLA 

Her person was of the middle height, aud wall-propertiouecl. She luid a 
clear, fresh complexion, with light-blue eyes and auburn hair — a style of 
beauty exceedingly rare in Spain. Her features were regular, 1 and univer¬ 
sally allowed to be uncommonly handsome. The portraits that remain of her 
combine a faultless symmetry of features with singular sweetness and intelli¬ 
gence of expression. 

Her manners wore most gracious and pleasing. They were marked by 
natural dignity and modest reserve, tempered by an affability which flowed 
from the kindliness of her disposition. She was the last person to be 
approached with undue familiarity; yet the respect which she imposed was 
mingled with the strongest feelings of devotion and love. She showed great 
tact in accommodating herself to the peculiar situation and character of those 
around her. She appeared in arms at the head of her troops, and shrank 
from none of the hardships of war. During the reforms introduced into the 
religious houses, she visited the nunneries in person, talcing her needlework 
with her, and passing the day in the society of the inmates. When travel¬ 
ling in Galicia, she attired herself in the costume of the country, borrowing 
for that purpose the jewels and other ornaments of the ladies there, and 
returning them with liberal additions. By this condescending and captivat¬ 
ing deportment, as well as by her higher qualities, she gained an ascendency 
over her turbulent subjects which no king of Spain could ever boast. 

She spoke the Castilian with much elegance and correctness. She had 
an easy fluency of discourse, which, though generally of a serious complex¬ 
ion, was occasionally seasoned with agsecMfle sallies, some of which have 
passed into proverbs. She was temperate even to abstemiousness in her 
diet, seldom or never lasting wine; and so frugal in her table, that the 
daily expenses for herself and family did not exceed the moderate sum 
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of 40 ducats. She was equally simple and economical in her apparel. 
On all public occasions, indeed, she displayed a royal magnificence but 
she had no relish for it in private, and she freely gave away her olothes and 
jewels as presents to her friends. 

Among her moral qualities, the most conspicuous, perhaps, was her mag¬ 
nanimity. She betrayed nothing little or selfish, in thought or action. Her 
schemes were vast, and executed in the same noble spirit in which they were 

conceived. She never employed doubtful 
agents or sinister measures, but the most 
direct and open policy. She scorned to avail 
herself of advantages offered by the perfidy 
of others. Where she had once given her 
confidence, she gave her hearty and steady 
support; ami she was scrupulous to redeem 
any pledge she had made to those who ven¬ 
tured in her cause, however unpopular. She 
sustained Ximeues in all his obnoxious but 
salutary reforms. She seconded Columbus 
in the prosecution of his arduous enterprise, 
and shielded him from the calumny of Ids 
enemies. She did the same good service to 
her favourite, Gonsalvo do Cordova ; ancl the 
day of her death was felt, and, as it proved, 
truly felt, by both, as the last of their good 
fortune. Artifice and duplicity were so ab¬ 
horrent to her character, and so averse from 
her domestic policy, that when thoy appear in 
the foreign relations of Spain it is cortainlynol 
imputable to her. She was incapable of har¬ 
bouring any petty distrust or latent malice ; 
and, although stern in the execution and exac¬ 
tion of public justice, she made the most gener¬ 
ous allowance, and even sometimes advances, 

Isabellas mind was piety. Such was the decorum of her man S that 

Hi 
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difficult to condemn her, indeed, without condemning the age; for these very 
acts are not only excused, but extolled by her contemporaries, as constituting 
her strongest claims to renown and to the gratitude of her country. They 
proceeded from the principle, openly avowed by the court of Rome, that zeal 
tor the purity of the faith could alone for every crime. This immoral maxim, 
flowing from the head of the church, was echoed in si thousand different 
forms by the subordinate clergy, and greedily received by a superstitious 
people. It was not to be expected that a solitary woman, filled with natural 
diffidence of her own capacity on such subjects, should array herself against 
those venerated counsellors whom she had been taught from lier cradle to 
took to as the guides and guardians of her conscience. 

However mischievous the operations of the Inquisition may have been in 
Spain, its establishment, in point of principle, was not worse than many other 
measures which have passed with far less censure, though in a much more 
advanced and civilised age. Where, indeed, during the sixteenth and the 
greater part of the seventeenth century, was the principle of persecution 
abandoned by the dominant party, whether Catholic or Protestant ? And 
where thal of toleration assorted, except by the weaker ? It is true, to bor¬ 
row Isabella’s own expression in her letter to Talavera, the prevalence of a 
bad custom cannot constitute its apology. But it should serve much to 
mitigate our condemnation of the queen, that she fell into no greater error, 
in the imperfect light in which she lived, than was common to the greatest 
minds in a later and far riper period. 1 

Isabella’s actions, indeed, were habitually based on principle. Whatever 
errors of judgment be imputed to her, she most anxiously sought in all situa¬ 
tions to discern and discharge her duty. Faithful in the dispensation of 

i 'ustice, no bribe was large enough to ward off the execution of the law. 
Jo motive, not even conjugal affection, could induce her to make an unsuit¬ 
able appointment to public office. No reverence for the ministers of religion 
could lead her to wink at their misconduct; nor could the deference she 
entertained for the head of the church allow her to tolerate his encroach¬ 
ments on the rights of lier crown. Isabella’s measures were characterised 
by that practical good sense without which the most brilliant parts nmy work 
more to the woe than to the weal of mankind, Though engaged all her life 
in reforms, she had none of the failings so common in reformers. Her plans, 
though vast, were never visionary. The best proof of this is that she lived 
to see most of them realised. 

She was quick to discern objects of real utility. She saw the importance 
of the new discovery of printing, and liberally patronised it, from the first 
moment it appoared. She had none of the exclusive, local prejudices too 
common with her countrymen. She drew talent from the most remote 
quarters to her dominions by munificent rewards. She imported foreign 
artisans for her manufactures, foreign engineers and officers for the discipline 
of her army, and foreign scholars to imbue her martial subjects with more 
cultivated tastes. She consulted the useful in all her subordinate regula¬ 
tions ; in her sumptuary laws, for instance, directed against the fashionable 
extravagances of dress, and the ruinous ostentation so much affected by the 

i Even Milton, In his essay on The Liberty of Unlicensed Printing, the most, splendid aigu- 
mont, peihaps, the world had then witnessed In behalf of intellectual liberty, would exclude 
popery fioin the benefits of toleration, as n. religion which the public good required at all events 
to be extirpated. Such were the crude views of the rights of conscience entertained, In the latter 
half of the seventeenth century, by one of those gifted minds whose extraordinary elevation 
enabled it to catch and icflect buck tlic coming light of knowledge, long bcfoie it had fallen 
on the rest of mankind. 
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Chilians in their weddings and funerals. Lastly, she showed tiro same per- 
spicacity in the selection of her agents, well knowing that the best measures 

become bad in incompetent hands. 

But although the skilful selection of her agents was tui obvious cause of 
Isabella’s success, vet another, even more important, is to bo found in her 
own vigilance and untiring exertions. During the first busy and bustling 
years of her reign, these exertions were of incredible magnitude. .She was 
almost always in the saddle, for she made all her journeys on horseback ; and 
she travelled with a rapidity which made her always present on the spot 
where her presence was needed. She was never intimidated by the weather, 
or the state of her own health; and this reckless exposure undoubtedly 
contributed much to impair her excellent constitution. 

She was equally indefatigable in her mental application. After assidu¬ 
ous attention to business through the day, she was often known to sit up all 
night dictating despatches to her secretaries. In the midst of these over¬ 
whelming cares she found time to supply the defects of early education hy 
learning Latin, so as to understand it without difficulty, whether written or 
spoken, and indeed, in the opinion of a competent judge, to attain a critical 
accuracy in it. As she had little turn for light amusements, she sought 
relief fiom graver cares by some useful occupation appropriate to her sox ; 
and she left ample evidence of her skill in this way, in the rich specimens of 
embroidery, wrought with her own fair hands, with which she decorated the 
churches. 


With all her high qualifications, Isabella would have been still unequal 
to the achievement of her grand designs, without possessing a degree of forti¬ 
tude rare in either sex *, not the courage which implies contempt of personal 
danger —though of this she had a larger share than falls to most men; nor 
that which supports its possessor under the extremities of bodily pain — 
though of this she gave ample evidence, since she ondured the greatest suf¬ 
fering Her sex is called to bear without a groan; but that moral courage 
which sustains the spirit in the dark hour of advorsity, and, gathering light 
from within to dispel the darkness, imparts its own cheering influence to all 
around. It was her voice that decided never to abandon Albania. Iter 


remonstrances compelled the king and nobles to return to the field, when 
they luid quitted it after an ineffectual campaign. As clangors and diffi¬ 
culties multiplied, she multiplied resources to meet them; and when her 
soldiers lay drooping under the evils of some protracted siego, she appeared 
in the midst, mounted on her warhorse, with her delicate limbs cased in 
knightly mail, and, riding through their ranks, breathed new' courage into 
their hearts by her own intrepid bearing. To her personal efforts, indeed, 
as well as counsels, the success of this glorious war may bo mainly imputed. 

Happily, these masculine qualities in Isabella did not extinguish the 
softer ones which constitute the charm of her sex. Her heart overflowed 
With affectionate sensibility to her family and friends. She watched over 
the declining (lays of her aged mother, and ministered to her sad infirmities 
with all the delicacy of filial tenderness. We have soon abundant proofs 
hou fondly and faithfully she loved her husband to the last, though this love 
uas not always as faithfully requited. 1 For her children she lived more 


1 t Ll y 1i F or< !r ,u \ h ?? at lonst four Illegitimate children by different ladles. 
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lliiiu for herself ; and for them too she died, for it was their loss and their 
afflictions which froze the current of her blood before age had time to chill 
it. Her exalted state did not remove her above the sympathies of friendship. 
With her friends she forgot the usual distinctions of rank, sharing in their 
joys, visiting and consoling them in sorrow and sickness, and condescending 
in more than one instance to assume the office of executrix on their decease. 
Her heart, indeed, was filled with benevolence to all mankind. In the most 
fiery heat of war she was engaged in devising means for mitigating its hor¬ 
rors. She is said to have been the first to introduce the benevolent institu¬ 
tion of camp hospitals ; and we have seen, more than once, her lively solici¬ 
tude to spare the effusion of blood even of her enemies. 

It is in theso more amiable qualities of her sex that Isabella’s superiority 
becomes most apparent over her illustrious namesake, Elizabeth of England, 
whose history presents some features parallel to her own. Both were disci¬ 
plined in early life by the teachings of that stern nurse of wisdom, Adversity. 
Both were made to experience the deepest humiliation at the hands of their 
nearest relative, -who should have cherished and protected them. Both suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing themselves on the throne after the most precarious 
vicissitudes. Each conducted her kingdom, through a long and triumphant 
reign, to a height of glory which it had never before reached. Both lived 
to see the vanity of all earthly grandeur, and to fall the victims of an incon¬ 
solable melancholy; and both left behind nn illustrious name, unrivalled in 
the subsequent annals of their country. 

But with these few circumstances of their history the resemblance ceases. 
Their characters afford scarcely a point of contact. Elizabeth, inheriting a 
large shave of the bold and bluff King Harry’s temperament, was haughty, 
arrogant, coarse, and irascible; while with these fiercer qualities she mingled 
deep dissimulation and strange irresolution. Isabella, on the other hand, 
tempered the dignity of royal station with the most bland and courteous 
manners. Once resolved, she was constant in her purposes, and her conduct 
in public and private life was characterised by candour and integrity. Both 
maybe said to have shown Hint magnanimity which is implied by the accom¬ 
plishment of great objects in the face of great obstacles. But Elizabeth was 
desperately selfish ; she was incapable of forgiving, not merely a real injury, 
but the slightest affront to her vanity; and she was merciless in exacting 
retribution. Isabella, on the other liana, lived only for others — was ready at 
all times to sacrifice self to considerations of public duty, and, far from 
personal resentments, showed the greatest condescension and kindness to 
those who had most sensibly injured her; wliilo her benevolent heart sought 
every means to mitigate the authorised severities of the law, even towards 
the guilty. 1 

Both possessed rare fortitude. Isabella, indeed, was placed in situations 
which demanded more frequent and higher displays of it than her rival; 
but no one will doubt a full measure of this quality in the daughter of 
Henry VIII. Elizabeth was better educated, and every way more highly 
accomplished, than Isabella. But the latter knew enough to maintain her 
station with dignity; and she encouraged learning by a munificent patron¬ 
age. The masculine powers and passions of Elizabeth seemed to divorce 

1 She gave evidonco of this In the commutation of the seutonca slio obtained for the wretch 
who stabbed her husband, and whom her ferocious nobles would have put to death without the 
opportunity of confession and absolution, that “ his soul might perish with his body I ” (See her 
letter to TalaYora.) She showed this merciful temper, so rare in that rough age, by dispens¬ 
ing altogether with the preliminary barbarities sometimes prescribed by the law in capital 
executions 
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distinguished through life for decorum of manners and purity beyond the 
breath of calumny, was content with the legitimate affection which she could 
inspire within the range of her domestic circle. Far from a frivolous affecta¬ 
tion of ornament of dress, she was most simple in her own attire, and seemed 
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Both were uncommonly sagacious in the selection of their ministers; 
mgh Elizabeth was drawn into some errors in this particular by her 

levity, as was Isabella by religious 
feeling. It was this, combined with 
her excessive humility, which led 
to the only grave errors in the ad¬ 
ministration of the latter. Her rival 
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was a stranger to the amiable quali¬ 
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distemper. In Elizabeth it sprang- from wounded vanity, a sullen conviction 
that she had outlived the admiration on which she had so long fed — and 
even the solace of friendship and the attachment of her subjects. Nor did 
Bhe seek consolation whore alone it was to be found, m that sad hour. 
Isabella, on the other hand, sank under a too acute sensibility to the suffer¬ 
ings of others. But, amidst the gloom which gathered around her, she 
looked with the eye of faith to the brighter prospects which unfolded of the 
future; and when she resigned her last breath, it was amidst the tears and 
universal lamentations of her people. 

It is in this undying, unabated attachment of the nation, indeed, that we 
see the most unequivocal testimony to the virtues of Isabella. In the down¬ 
ward progress of things in Spain, some of the most ill-advised measures of 
her administration have found favour and been perpetuated, while the more 
salutary have been forgotten. This may lead to a misconception of her real 
merits. In order to estimate these, we must listen to the voice of her con¬ 
temporaries, the eye-witnesses of the condition in which she found the state, 
and in which she left it. 

We shall then see but one judgment formed of her, whether by 
foreigners or natives. The French and Italian writers equally join in 
celebrating the triumphant glories of her reign, and her magnanimity, 
wisdom, and purity of character. Her own subjects extol her as “the 
most brilliant exemplar of every virtue,” and mourn over the day of her death 
as “the last of the prosperity and happiness of their counLry” j while those 
who had nearer access to her person are unbounded in their admiration of 
those amiable qualities whose full power is revealed only in the unrestrained 
intimacies of domestic life. The judgment of posterity lias ratified the 
sontenoo of her own age .a 

This portrait of Isabella as drawn by Prescott is glowing with an 
enthusiasm that is not self-aslmmed. It admits frankly many evils, but in 
the sweep of eulogy they practically lose their effect and make no impression 
on the mind. Yet Prescott’s opinion was based on a thorough search of the 
authorities and upon the impartiality of a foreigner enamoured of a character 
purely by the good deeds he had learned to credit to her. It must therefore 
be received with respect, though it lias, like all such summings-up, provoked 
severe disagreements. Even a writer in possession of no new facts could 
use the same data for violent denunciation. 

The most material attack on Prescott’s opinion is found in tlie very 
positive claim that Isabella’s daughter Juana was not mad, and that her 
mother’s treatment of her, founded on religious bigotry with which Juana 
did not sympathise, is therefore as cruel in kind as her mercilessness to the 
Jews. In the second place the genuineness of Isabella’s last will was ques¬ 
tioned even by contemporaries, but it has never been disproved conclusively; 
admitting its authenticity, critics have said that in withdrawing from the 
nobility and others the various grants she had made them in payment of 
obligations, she committed an outrageous dishonesty or “posthumous royal 
plunder. ” 

Even her simplicity of attire has been denied, and it is said that she 
outdid all history in her display when she saw fit to affect splendour. Rut 
this much even Prescott admitted. * 

As to Juana, Bergenroth* is the strongest advocate of her sanity, though 
he has not convinced many. He declared that she was simply a heretic in. 
religion. But even granting her insane, her parents treated her with 
“ most odious duplicity,” according to Burke,/ who can still see why Isabella 
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should not. want the hysterical daughter to take the throne of Castile, 
and reduce the great Ferdinand to the limits of Aragon. I he proofs of 
Juanas insanity we shall consider in the next chapter. 


BURKE'S ESTIMATE OP ISABELLA ) HUME’S ESTIMATE 

Burke thinks that Isabella has suffered from too much praise of virtues 
she did not possess and too much neglect of her truer gifts. He places the 
blame for this largely on the fact that she and her husband were succeeded 
),v foreign rulers, Habsburgs and Bourbons. He ridicules the tendency to 
blame Torquemada and others for the blots of cruelty on her reign, and 
blames them on the orthodoxy of the time. He makes of her a creature far 
different from the gentle Isabella of Prescott's idea. Disregarding the proverbial 
dangers of superlatives, he goes on to compare her with the greatest women of 
history—Seuuramfe, Zenobia, Boadicca, Elizabeth of England, Catherine of 
Russia—finding her more discreet than the greatest of them as well as " more 
vigorous than the greatest men.” Ho declares that of all the other famous 
women who have ruled, “only one, Maria Theresa of Hungary, maintained 
thiouglioufc life the incongruous relations of a masterful sovereign and a devoted 
wife” ns did Isabella, and his concluding estimate of the Spanish monarch is 
that, whereas it may be open to any critic to pronounco her saint or Ingot, heroine 
or tyrant, it is not open to any candid critic to deny that she was ft great 
queen, Bergenroth 8 makes an interesting comparison between Isabella and her 
husband with regard to their moral characters. “The queen has been extolled," 
lie says, “ as simple-hearted and pious, whilst a, large amount of opprobrium has 
boon cost upon tho king. The praise bestowed upon Isabella is, to no small 
amount, due to the chivalrous character of tho Spaniards, who never forgot that 
the queen was a lady Neither Isabella nor Ferdinand scrupled to tell dhecfc 
untruths, and make false promises, whenever they tliought it expedient to their 
policy. But if any distinction is to be made, certainly Isabella excelled her 
husband in disregard to veracity. It even seems to have been a matter of 
understanding between the two, that whenever any very flagrant falsehood won 
to he tittered she should ho the one to do it. Suffering from ill-health, she 
seems to have been of a highly nervous temperament. Sho wrote much with 
her own hand, hut she generally had her letters translated into cipher, ino'-t 
probably destroying the originals. Whilst writing she worked herself up into 
a state of excitement, and her protestations sometimes contain so much warmth 
that, most probably, Bhc herself, for the moment, believed iu them." 

Dnnham’sJ estimate seems a fairly impartial one. He says, “ If wc except 
our Elizabeth, and Catherine of Russia, no princess of modern times can equal 
Isabella in ability, or m the success of her administration : nnd, in the qualities 
of her heart, in Christian fervour, and an unspotted life, how far does she not 
exceed either ! Prudent^ iu the formation, yet prompt in tho execution of her 
plans; severe towards guilt, yet merciful towards misfortune; unbending in her 
purposes, yet submissive to her husband; of rigid virtue, yet indulgent to minor 
frailties, devout without ostentation, and proud without haughtiness; feeling 
towards the pains of otheis, yet exhibiting no sentiments of her own; sho might 
well command the respect, no less than the affection, of her people. Of her 
humble piety one anecdote is related, with gicat applause by Catholic writers. 

hen the sovereigns of Castile were at confession, it was usual for tho priest to 
kneel at the same time with themselves Tho first time sho attended this duty, 
her elevation to the throne,she knelt; but the priest, Fornanlo do Talavcra, 
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quietly seated himself beside her. Ou her expressing some surprise that lie also 
did nob kneel, the friar replied, r This, seuora, is the tribunal of God, whom I 
here represent, and I shall therefore remain seabed ; your highness will continue 
to kneel! J After her devotions, instead of expressing any resentment, she 
observed to an attendant, ‘This is just the director I have long sought 1'” 
Martin Hume' concedes that Isabella's "objects were high and noble, and 
that she succeeded in consolidating Spain as no other monarch had done," but 
he notes the awful cost at which this was accomplished; ho thinks that 
whatever credit is due Isabella for Bupporfc given to Columbus is more than 
balanced by the upholding of Torquemada; and that exalted piety could not 
atone for her treatment of the Jews. On the whole, ho feels that "all tlm 
wisdom, the labours, and the fervour of Isabolla brought disaster, ruiu, aud death 
to Spain,” and that Castile would have been far happier had it been allowed to 
remain isolated in its corner of Europe, a minor principality far removed from 
competition with the larger political life of Europe. Actuated by this view, he 
holds that the king and queen who confessedly made Spain great were in reality 
the worst enemies she ever had. In this final estimate, it is difficult to follow 
ho iconoclastic a critic; it is far easier to make than to justify so sweeping a 
generalisation; yet the reader of the succeeding pages will perhaps more than 
once have occasion to recall it with at least a half approval" 
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The death of Isabella gives a new complexion to our history. Wo have 
been made conscious of her presence and parental supervision, by the main¬ 
tenance of order and the general prosperity of the nation. Her death will 
make us more sensible of this influence, since it was the signal for disorders 
which even the genius arid authority of Ferdinand wove nvtahlo to suppress. 

While the queen’s remains were yet scarcely cold, King Ferdinand took 
the usual measures for announcing the succession. He resigned the crown 
of Castile, which lie had worn with so much glory for thirty years. From a 
platform raised in the great square of Toledo, the heralds proclaimed, with 
sound of trumpet, the accession of Philip and Juana to the Castilian throne, 
and the royal standard was unfurled by the duke cf Alva in honour of tiro 
illustrious pair. The king of Aragon then publicly assumed the title of 
administrator or governor of Castile, as provided by the queen’s testament, 
and received the obeisauce of such of the nobles as were present, in his new 
capacity. these proceedings took place on the evening of the game clay on 
which the queen expired. J 

liTlf 1 ' lefc f W,1S TT fc ^‘Ivessed t0 tile principal cities, requiring 
tlie Romany celebration of the obsequies of their late sovereign, 
to raise the royal banners in the name of Juana; and write were immediately 
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All seemed now done that was demanded for giving a constitutional 
sanction to Ferdinand’s authority as regent. By the written law of the land, 
the sovereign was empowered to nominate a regency in case of the minority 
or incapacity of the heir-apparent. This had been done in the present 
instance by Isabella, at the earnest solicitation of the cortcs, made two 
years previous to her death. It had received the ooulial approbation of that 
body, which had undeniable authority to control such testamentary pro¬ 
visions. Thus, from the first to the last stage of the proceeding, the wholo 
had gone on with a scrupulous attention to constitutional forms. Yet the 
authority of the new regent was far from being- firmly seated; and it was the 
conviction of tins which had led him to accelerate measures.b 

Before Isabella breathed her last, the dissensions commenced. That, by 
the Castilian laws, Juana was now both queen and proprietor of the king¬ 
dom, and that Philip, m right of his 
marriage, might claim not only the regal 
title, but a considerable share in the 
administration, were admitted by many. 

On the other hand, the last will of 
Isabella, who had constituted her hus¬ 
band regent imtilthe m ajority of Charles, 
the experience of that prince, the success 
of his past government, the solid benefits 
which he had conferred on the state, 
and Hie unpopular character of Philip, 
as woll as his ignorance of the language, 
laws, and manners of Castile—induced 
all the sober-judging and patriotic part 
of the nation to wishfor a continuance of 
tlie present rule. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, the momentous question was agi¬ 
tated with more prejudice than reason. 

The efforts of Ferdinand to curb the 
violence of tho aristocracy, his prudent 
economy, his firm sway, and the aversion 
of many Castilians to the sole domina¬ 
tion of an Aragonese, had created many 
enemies. More hoped that, under a 
weak and lenient prince like Philip, their 
love of power and their avarice would 
be equally gratified. Hence, it is no 
wonder that an opposition, at once sys¬ 
tematic and violent, was formed to the pretensions of Ferdinand—an opposi¬ 
tion too loud to permit the soft whisper of policy or gratitude to he heard. 

Ferdinand was fond of powor, and his first steps showed that ho would 
strive to maintain it. Not a few of the discontented, because disappointed, 
nobles retired from Toro in disgust, assembled others of the same faction at 
Valladolid, and wrote letters to Philip, then governor of Flanders, pressing 
him to come and assume the administration of the kingdom. The archduke, 
eager to seize his consort’s inheritance, had the insolence to order his father- 
in-law to retire into Aragon, against whose every act of government, since 
the death of Isabella, he equally protested. 

Ferdinand replied that the affair must be settled by negotiation; that in 
no case would he resign the regency until his daughter and son-in-law arrived 
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in Castile. At the same time, lie solicited from tlie queen, then with her 
husband in Flanders, the confirmation of.his powers as regent. She caused 
the instrument to he prepared; but the treachery of a servant exposed the in¬ 
trigue to Philip, who placed her in close confinement, and lost even the 
semblance of respect towards her. The latter also entered into an alliance 
with Louis XII of France, the enemy of Ferdinand, by whose aid ho hoped 
to make head against the regent. In the meantime, the factious nobles, who, 
though constituting a minority in point of numbers, were all-powerful from 
their stations and alliances, continually urged Philip to appear among thorn 
and throw every obstacle in the path of the regent. Seeing the ungrateful 
return of a peoplo for whom he had done so much, whose glory and happi¬ 
ness he had so successfully laboured to promote, and still more offended, 
perhaps, with Die insults of his profligate son-in-law, the king of Aragon 
seriously planned a suitable revenge: it was to remarry, and leave to the issue 
arising from it the kingdom of Naples, which he had united with Aragon, or, 
perhaps, even Aragon itself.^ 

Robertsonc explains his plan as follows : “Exasperated at this universal 
defection, and mortified, perhaps, at seeing all his schemes defeated by a 
younger politician, Ferdinand resolved, in defiance of the law of nations 
and of decency, to deprive his daughter and her posterity of the crown of 
Castile, rather than renounce the regency of that kingdom. His plan for 
accomplishing this was no less bold than the intention itself was wicked. 
He demanded in marriage J uami, the supposed daughter of Henry IV.” But 
this Dunham indignantly denies : “ Surely this historian must'have known 
that this pretended negotiation with the Portuguese king was but a calumny, 
invented by the enemies of Ferdinand, to discredit him with the people. By 
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archduke’s embarkation, he caused prayers to be offered up for a prosper¬ 
ous voyage, and ordered a fleet to be equipped to convoy the new sovereigns 
into the peninsula. He lmd just celebrated his marriage with the princess 
Germaine, when his daughter and the archduke landed at Corunna.it 


1‘irrnn* rnteus spain 


Ferdinand, who hud expected them at some nearer northern port, prepared 
without loss of time to go forward and receive them. Blit Philip had no 
intention of such an interview at present. lie had purposely landed in a 
remote corner of the country, in order to gain time for his partisans to come 
forward and declare themselves. Missives had been despatched to the prin¬ 
cipal nobles and cavaliers, and they were answered by great numbers of all 
ranks, who pressed forward to welcome and pay court to the young mon¬ 
arch. He soon mustered an additional force of six thousand native Span¬ 
iards, which, with the chivalry who thronged to meet him, placed him in a 
condition to dictate terms to his father-in-law; and lie now openly pro¬ 
claimed that lie had no intention of abiding by the concord of Salamanca, 
and that he would never consent to an arrangement prejudicing in any 
degree his and his wife's exclusive possession of the crown of Castile. 

Ferdinand, at length, finding that Philip, u ho had now left Corunna, was 
advancing by a circuitous route into the interior on purposo to avoid him, 
and that all access to his daughter u as absolutely refused, was doomed 
to experience still more mortifying indignities. By the orders of the mar¬ 
quis of Astorga and the count of Benavente, lie was actually refused 
admittance into those cities ; while proclamation was made by the same 
arrogant lords prohibiting any of their vassals from aiding or harbouring 
his Aragonese followers. “A sad spectacle, indeed,” exclaims the loyal 
Martyr,? “ to behold a monarch, yesterday almost omnipotent, thus wander¬ 
ing a vagabond in liis own kingdom, refused even the sight of his own 
child 1 ” Even Ids son-in-law, the constable of Castile, had deserted him. 

An end was at length put to this scandalous exhibition by an interview. 
The place selected was an open plain near Puebla de Senabria, on the bor¬ 
ders of Leon and Galicia (June 23rd). But even then the precautions taken 
were of a kind truly ludicrous, considering the forlorn condition of King 
Ferdinand. The whole military apparatus of the archduke was put in 
motion, as if lie expected to win the crown by battle. Ferdinand, on the 
other hand, came into the field attended by about two hundred nobles and 
gentlemen, chiefly Aragonese and Italians, riding on mules, and simply 
attired in the short black cloak and bonnet of the country, with no other 
weapon than the sword usually worn. The king trusted, says Znrita,ff to the 
majesty of his presence, and the reputation he had acquired by his long and 
able administration. 

The Castilian nobles, brought into contact with Ferdinand, could not well 
avoid paying their obeisance to him. He received them m liis usual gracious 
and affable manner, making remarks the good-humour of which was occa¬ 
sionally seasoned with something of a more pungent character. Among 
others was Garcilasso de la Vega, Ferdinand’s minister formerly at Rome. 
Like many of the Castilian lords, he wore armour under his dress, the heller 
to guard against surprise. The king, embracing him, felt the mail beneath, 
and, tapping him familiarly on the shoulder, said, “I congratulate you. 
Garcilasso; you have grown wonderfully lusty since we last met.” The 
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desertion, however, of one who had received so many favours from liim 
touched him more nearly than that of all the rest. 

After exchanging salutations, the two mo lurch s alighted, and entered a 
small hermitage in the neighbourhood. The conference led to no result. 
Philip was well schooled in his part, and remained, says Martyr, * immov¬ 
able as a rock. There was so little mutual confidence between the parties 
that the name of Juana, whom Ferdinand desired so much to see, was not 
even mentioned during the interview. 1 

But, however reluctant Ferdinand might be to admit it, he was no longer 
in a condition to stand upon terms; and, in addition to the entire loss of 
influence in Castile, he received such alarming accounts 
from Naples as made him determine on an immediate 
visit in person to that kingdom. He resolved, there¬ 
fore, to how his head to the present storm, in hopes 
tliat a brighter day was in reserve for liim. Oil the 
27th of June he signed and solemnly swore to an 
agreement by which lie surrendered the entire sover¬ 
eignty of Castile to Philip and Juana, reserving to him¬ 
self only the grandmas terships of the military orders, 
and the revenues secured by Isabella's testament. 

On the following day he executed another instru¬ 
ment of most singular import, in which, after avowing 
in unequivocal terms his daughter’s incapacity, he 
engages to assist Philip in preventing any interference 
in her behalf, and to maintain him, as far ns in his 
power, in the sole, exclusive authority. 

Before: signing these papova, ho privately made, a 
protest, m the presence of several witnesses, that what 
he was about to do was not of his own freo will, but 
from necessity, to extricate himself from his perilous 
situation and shield the country from the impending 
evils of a civil war. Ife concluded with asserting 
that, far from relinquishing his claims to the regency, 
it was his design to enforeo them, as well as to rescue 
his daughter from her captivity, as soon as lie was in 
a condition to do so. Finally, he completed this chain 
of inconsistencies by addressing a circular letter, dated 
July 1st, to the different parts of the kingdom, announc¬ 
ing his resignation of the government into the hands 
of Philip and Juana, and declaring the act one which, 
notwithstanding his own right and power to the con- 
. . ..., , trary, he had previously determined on executing so 

soon as his children should set foot in .Spain, 
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expectation that uncontrolled and undivided power, in the hands of one so 
rash and improvident, would the more speedily work his ruin ? As to his 
clandestine protest, its design was obviously to afford a plausible pretext at 
some future time for reasserting his claims to the government, oil the ground 
that his concessions had been the result of force. But, then, why neutralise 
the operation of this by the declaration, spontaneously made in his manifesto 
to the people, that his abdication was not only a free but most deliberate and 
premeditated act? He was led to this last avowal, probably, by the desire 
of covering over the mortification of liis defeat; a thin varnish, which could 
impose on nobody. The whole of the proceedings are of so ambiguous a char¬ 
acter as to suggest the inevitable inference that they flowed from habits of 
dissimulation too strong to be controlled even when there was no occasion 
for its exercise. We occasionally meet with examples of a similar fond¬ 
ness for superfluous manoeuvring in the humbler concerns of life. 


THE ItEIGN OF PHILIP I (160G A. U.) 

King Ferdinand had no sooner concluded the arrangement with Philip, 
and withdrawn into his hereditary dominions, than the archduke and his 
wife proceeded towards Valladolid, to receive the homage of the estates 
convened in that city. Juana, oppressed with an habitual melancholy, and 
clad in the sable habiliments better suited to a season of mourning than 
rejoicing, refused the splendid ceremonial and festivities with which the 
city was prepared to welcome her. Her dissipated husband, who had long 
since ceased to treat her not merely with affection, but even decency* would 
fain have persuaded the cortes to authorise the confinement of his wife, as 
disordered in intellect, and to devolve on him tho whole charge of the gov¬ 
ernment. But the commons could not brook such an indignity to their own 
“ natural sovereign ”; and the usual oaths of allegiance were tendered to 
Juana as queen and lady proprietor of thtf kingdom, and to Philip as her 
husband, and finally to tlieir eldest son, Prince Charles, as heir-apparent and 
lawful successor on the demise of his mother. 

By the tenor of these acts the royal authority would seem to have been 
virtually vested in Juana. From this moment, however, Philip assumed 
the government into his own hands. The effects wore soon visible in the 
thorough revolution introduced into every department. Old incumbents in 
office were ejected without ceremony, to make way for new favourites. The 
Flemings, in particular, were placed in every considerable post, and the 
principal fortresses of the kingdom intrusted to their keeping. 

The style of living at the court was on the most thoughtless scale of 
wasteful expenditure. The public revenues, notwithstanding liberal appro¬ 
priations by the late cortes, were wholly unequal to it. To supply the 
deficit, offices were sold to the highest bidder. The income drawn from 
the silk manufactures of Granada, which had been appropriated to defray 
King Ferdinand’s pension, was assigned by Philip to one of the royal 
treasurers. Fortunately, Ximenes obtained possession of the order and had 
the boldness to tear it in pieces. ITe then waited on the young monarch, 
and remonstrated with him on the recklessness of measures which must infal¬ 
libly ruin his credit with the people. Philip yielded in this instance. 

All tills could not fail to excite disgust and disquietude throughout the 
nation. The most alarming symptoms of insubordination began to appear in 
different parts of the kingdom. In Andalusia, in particular, a confederation 
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of the nobles was organised, with tlie avowed purpose of rescuing the queen 
from the duress in which it was said she was held by her husband, At 
the same time the most tumultuous scenes were exhibited in Cordova, in 
consequence of the high hand with which the Inquisition was carrying mat¬ 
ters there Members of many of the principal families, including persons 
of both sexes, had been arrested on the charge of heresy. This sweeping 
proscription provoked an insurrection, countenanced by the marquis of 
Priego, m which the prisons were broken open, and Lucero, an inquisitor 
who had made himself deservedly odious by his cruelties, narrowly escaped 
falling into the hands of the infuriated populace. The grand inquisitor, 
Deza, n archbishop of Seville, the steady friend of Columbus, though his name 
is unhappily registered on some of the darkest pages of the tribunal, was so 
intimidated as to resign his office. The wliolo affair was referred to the 
royal council by Philip, whose Flemish education had not predisposed him 
to’any reverence for the institution ; a circumstance which operated quite as 
much to his prejudice, with the more bigoted part of the nation, as his really 
exceptional acts. 

The minds of the wise and the good were filled with sadness, as they 
listened to the low murmurs of popular discontent, which seemed to be 
gradually swelling into strength for some terrible convulsion ; and they 
looked back with fond regret to the halcyon days which they had onjoyed 
under the temperate rule of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

The Catholic king, in the meantime, was pursuing Ins voyage to Naples. 
Soon after the conquest ho had been earnestly pressed by the Neapolitans to 
visit his new dominions. He now went, less, however, in compliance with 
that request than to relieve his own mind by assuring himself of the fidelity 
of bis viceroy, Gonsalvo de Cordova. That illustrious man had not escaped 
the usual lot of humanity; his brilliant successes had brought on him a full 
measure of the envy which seems to want on merit like its shadow. His 
courteous manners, bountiful largesses, and magnificent stylo of living, wero 
represented as politic arts to seduce the affections of the soldiery and tlic 
people. His services were in the market for the highest bidder. lie had 
received the most splendid offers from the king of France and tlie pope. Ho 
hail carried on a correspondence with Maximilian and Philip, who would pur¬ 
chase his adhesion, if possible, to the latter, at any price ; and if lie had not 
hitherto committed himself by any overt act, it seemed probable he was only 
waiting to bo determined in his future course by tlie result of King Ferdi¬ 
nand’s struggle with liis son-in-law. 

These suggestions, in which some truth, as usual, was mingled with a 
large infusion of error, gradually excited more raid more uneasiness in the 
breast of tlie cautious and naturally distrustful Ferdinand. He at first 
endeavoured to abridge tlie powers of the great captain by recalling half tlie 
troops in his service, notwithstanding the unsettled state of the kingdom. 
He then took the decisive step of ordering his return to Castile, on pre¬ 
tence of employing him in affairs of great importance at home. Finding 
that Gonsalvo still procrastinated his return on various pretexts, tho Icing's 
uneasiness increased to such a degree that lie determined to press his 
own departure for Naples, and bring back, if not too late, his too powerful 

After a boisterous and tedious passage, lie reached Genoa. Here, to his 
astonishment, he was joined by the great captain, who, advised of the king’s 
movements, had come from Naples with a small fleet to meet him. This 
trank conduct of his general, if it did not disarm Ferdinand of Ids suspi- 
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cions, showed him the policy of concealing them ; and lie treated Gonsalvo 
with all the consideration and show of confidence which might impose, not 
merely on the public, but on the immediate subject of them. 


DEATH OF PHILIP; JUANA’S MADNESS 

After quitting Genoa, the royal squadron was driven by contrary winds 
into the neighbouring harbour of Portofino, whore Ferdinand received intel¬ 
ligence which promised to change his destination altogether. This was the 
death of his son-in-law, the young Icing of Castile. 

This event, so unexpected and awfully sudden, was occasioned by a 
fever, brought on by too violent exorcise at a game of ball, at an entertain¬ 
ment made for Philip by his favourite, Manuel, in Burgos, where the court 
was then held. Through the unskilfulness of his physicians, as it was said, 
who neglected to bleed him, tlio disorder rapidly gained ground, and on the 
sixth day after his attack, being the 25th of September, 1506, lie breathed 
liis last. 1 lie was but twenty-eight years old, of which brief period he had 
enjoyed, or endured, the “ golden cares” of sovereignty but little more than 
two months, dating’ from liis recognition by the cortes. Ills body, after 
being embalmed, lay in state for two days, decorated with the insignia — the 
mockery of royalty, as it had proved to him — and was then deposited in 
the convent of Miraflores, near Burgos, to await its final removal to 
Granada, agreeably to his last request. 

Philip was so distinguished for comeliness both of person and counte¬ 
nance that he is designated on the roll of Spanish sovereigns as Felipe el 
Ilermoso, or the Handsome. Iiis mental endowments were not so extraor¬ 
dinary. The father of Charles V possessed scarcely a single quality in 
common with his remarkable son. As lie was naturally indolent and fond 
of pleasure, he willingly reposed the burden of government on others, who, 
as usual, thought more of their own interests Ilian those of the public. 
His early education exempted him from the bigotry characteristic of the 
Spaniards; and hacl he lived he might have done much to mitigate the 
grievous abuses of the Inquisition. As it was, liis premature death deprived 
him of the opportunity of compensating, by this single good act, the mani¬ 
fold mischiefs of his administration. 

Juana’s condition had become truly deplorable. During her husband's 
illness she had never left his bedside, but neither then, nor since his death) 
had she been seen to shed a tear. She remained in a state of stupid insensi¬ 
bility, sitting in a darkened apartment, her head resting on her hand, and 
her lips closed, as mute and ini movable as a statue. When applied to for 
issuing the necessary summons for the cortes, or to make appointments to 
office, or for any other pressing business which required her signature, she 
replied, “My father will attend to all this when ho returns; lie is much 
more conversant with business than I am; I have no other duties now but 
to pray for the soul of my departed husband.” The only orders she was 
known to sign were for paying the salaries of her Flemish musicians; for in 
her abject state she found some consolation in music, of which she hacl been 

[l According to BergemoLh,« liowever, “ llie general opinion was tliat lie liad been poisoned,” 
ancl lie Insinuates that Louis Verier, Ferdinand’s onyoy to Philip, was the person who leudered 
Ins master this service. But tlie suspicion is unsupported by a particle of evidence, and seems to 
be sufficiently refuted by a description of the symptoms and course of the disease, to be found m 
ii letter addressed to Ferdinand by a Dr. Pam, ono of the consulting physicians.] 
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passionately fond from childhood. The few remarks which she uttered 
were discreet and sensible, forming a singular contrast with the general 
extravagance of her actions. 

Finding it impossible to obtain the queen's co-operation, the council at 
length resolved to issue the writs of summons in their own name, as a measure 
justified by necessity. The place of meeting was fixed at Ilurgos in the 
ensuing month of November; and great pains were taken that the different 
cities should instruct their representatives in their views respecting the 
ultimate disposition of the government. Long before this, indeed immedi¬ 
ately after Philip's death, letters had been despatched by Ximenes and his 
friends to the Catholic king, acquainting him with the state of affairs, and 

urging Ids immediate return to Castile. I-Io deter¬ 
mined, however, to continue his voyage to Naples, 
The wary monarch, perhaps thought that the Cas¬ 
tilians, whose attachment to his own person lie 
might with some reason distrust, would not bo the 
less inclined to liis rule after having tasted the bit¬ 
terness of anarchy. 

While Ferdinand was thus occupied in Naples, 
the representatives of most of the cities, summoned 
by the provisional government, had assembled in 
Burgos (November, 1500). Before entering on 
business they were desirous to obtain the queen’s 
sanction to their proceedings. A committeo waited 
on her for that purpose, but she obstinately refused 
to give them audience. 

She still continued plunged in moody melan¬ 
choly, exhibiting, however, occasionally the wildest 
freaks of insanity. Towards the latter ond of 


insanity. ..™ _ UJ 

December, she determined to leave Burgos and 
remove her husband’s remains to their final resting- 
Pi ace Granada. She insisted on seeing them 
J v herself before her departure. The remonstrances 

ni- « of II ?’ counsellors, and of the holy men of the 
tfMiroftores, proved equally fruitless. Opposition only roused 

urao rs T ° obli e cd comply with her mad 

umours. llio corpse was removed from the vault; the two Collins of lead 

wMeh “IMued, aml such as chose gazed on the mouldering el “ 

aVmg bCe " cl " baluiod ’ scarcely a 

hunuuntj. lie queen was not satisfied till she touched them 

least emotion ilff 6 f d,t } ™ tIl . ouL slleddi «ff a tear or testifying the 
seen to°Z‘ TT 1 ”"/ 0 , ^.indeed, was said never to have Tree,, 
courtesan. 1 detected her husband’s intrigue with the Flemish 

horses° 'Ttw-m a , m "« nUice ’' t car, or hearse, drawn by four 
toSor with the .Zr/fr 7 “ ?“ g 4l T oE occlcuiastica and nobles, who, 
4 made her f y -°' 1 ‘ 18 *»Sht of the 20th of December, 

of her own soul slimih) ?> gbt ’ s ‘ lyl ?£ tl ! 1 l t 11 widow, who had lost the sun 
halted h . I™, *' 0,11,1 , llevor e ?I ,( ® 8 herself to the light of day. When she 

il e r. lte 'V’ 1 T7 “ or monastery, Aero the 
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For Jliana still retained the same jealousy of her sex which she hud unhap¬ 
pily had so much cause to feel during Philip’s lifetime. 

In a subsequent journey, when at a short distance from Torquemada, she 
ordered the corpse to be carried into the courtyard of a convent, occupied, 
as she supposed, by monks. She was filled with horror, however, on finding 
it a nunnery, and immediately commanded the body to be removed into the 
open fields. Here she encamped with her whole party at dead of night; 
not, however, until she had caused the coffins to be unsealed, that she might 
satisfy herself of the safety of her husband's relies; although it was very 
difficult to keep the torches, during the time, from being extinguished by 
the violence of the wind, and leaving the company in total darkness. 1 

These mad pranks, savouring of absolute idiocy, were occasionally check¬ 
ered by other acts of more intelligence, but not less startling. She had early 
shown a disgust to her father’s old counsellors, and especially to Ximenes, 
who, she thought, interfered too authoritatively in her domestic concerns. 
Before leaving Burgos, however, she electrified her husband’s adherents by 
revoking all grants made by the crown since Isabella’s death. This, almost 
the only net she was ever known to sign, was a severe blow to the courtly 
tribe of sycophants on whom the golden favours of the Jnte reign had been 
so prodigally showered. At the same time she reformed her privy council 
by dismissing the present members. t _ , 

These partial gleams of intelligence, directed in this peculiar way, led 
many to discern the secret influence of her father. She still, however, per¬ 
tinaciously refused to sanction any measures of cortes for liis recall; and 
when pressed by that body on this and other matters, at an audience which 
she granted before leaving Burgos, she plainly told them “to return to their 
quarters, and not to meddle further in the public business without her 
express commands.” Not long after this, the legislature was prorogued by 
the royal council for four months. 


THE IU3TURN OF FERDINAND 

The term assigned for the provisional government expired in December, 
and was not renewed. No other regency was appointed by the nobles ; and 
the kingdom, without oven the shadow of protection afforded by its cortes, 
and with no other guide but its crazy sovereign, was left to drift at random 
amidst the winds and waves of faction. This was not slow in brewing in 
every quarter, with the aid especially of the overgrown nobles, whose license, 
on sucli occasions as this, proved too plainly that public tranquillity was not 
founded so much on the stability of law as on the personal character of the 
reigning sovereign. 

The king’s enemies, in tlie meantime, were pressing their correspondence 
with the emperor Maximilian, and urging his immediate presence in Spain. 
Others devised schemes for marrying the poor queen to the young duke of 

1 A foolish Carthusian monk, “lew sicco folio leinor," to borrow Martyr's* words, though 
more knave than fool probably, lilled Juana with absuid hopes of her husband srcturniug to life, 
which, lie assured her, had happened, as lie had read, to a certain prince, after he liad been tieau 
fourteen years. Aa Philip was disembowelled, ho was lmidly in a condition for such an auspi¬ 
cious event. The queen, however, seems to have been caught with the idea. Martyr loses all 
patience at the inventions of this “ blacteru cucuUalus as ho calls lum, in his abominable 
Latin, as woll ns at the mad pranks of the queen, and the ridiculous flgvne Which lie ami trio 
other grave personages of the court were compelled to make on the occasion. It is impossible 
to icad Ids jeremiads on the subject without a smile, 
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(Wl-ibrh or some other prince, whoso years or incapacity might enable them 
to act over again the farce of King Philip. To add to the troubles occa¬ 
sioned by this mesh of intrigue and faction, the country, which of late years 
inul suffered from scarcity, was visited by a pestilence that fell most heavily 

on the south. . . . 

I* u t although the storm was tlius darkening from every quarter, there 
was no general explosion, to shake the state to its foundations, as in the 
time of llenry IV. Orderly habits, if not principles, had been gradually 
formed under the long reign of Isabella. The great mass of the people had 
learned to respect the operation and appreciate the benefits of law; and 
notwithstanding tho menacing attitude, the bustle, and transitory ebullitions 
of the rival factions, there seemed a manifest reluctance to break up the 
established order of tilings, and by deeds of violence and bloodshed to renew 
the tlavs of ancient anarchy. 

Much of this good result was undoubtedly to be attributed to tho vigor¬ 
ous counsels and conduct of Ximenes, who, together with the grand con¬ 
stable and tho duke of Alva, had received full powers from Ferdinand to act 
in bis name. Much is also to be ascribed to the politic conduct of tho king. 
Far from nil intemperate zeal to resume the sceptre of Castile, lie had shown 
throughout u discreet forbearance. The great mass of the common people, 
too, notwithstanding the temporary alienation of their feelings from the 
Catholic king by his recent marriage, were driven by the evils they actually 
suffered, and the vague apprehension of greater, to participate in the same 
sentiments; so that, in less than eight months from Philip's death, tho 
whole nation may be said to have returned to its allegiance to its ancient 
sovereign. The only considerable exceptions wore Don Juan Manuel and 
the duke of Nnjora. The former had gone too far to recede, and the latter 
possessed too chivalrous or too stubborn a temper to do so. 

At length, the Catholic monarch, having completed his arrangements at. 
Naples, and waited until the affairs of Castile were fully ripe for his return, 
set sail from Ins Italian capital, Juno 4th, 1507. He proposed to touch at 
the Genoese port of Savona, where an interview had been arranged between 
him and Louis XII. On the 28tli of June the royal Ileet of Aragon entered 
the little port of Savona, where the king of France had already been waiting 
for it several days. During their interview the monarchs hold repeated 
conferences. The subject of discussion can only lie conjectured by the 
subsequent proceedings, which make it probable that it related to Italy ; and 
that it was in this season of idle dalliance and festivity that the two princes 
who held the destinies of that country m their hands matured tho famous 
League of Cam limy, so disastrous to Venice, and reflecting little credit on 
lls projectors, either on tho score of good faith or sound policy. 

At length, after enjoying for four days the splendid hospitality of their 
royal entertainer, the king and queen of Aragon re-embarked, and reached 
their own port of Valencia, after various detentions, on the 20lli of July, 
1507. 1 erdinand pressed forward to Castile. How different from tho for¬ 
lorn and outcast condition in which lie had quitted the country a short year 
before . He intimated the change in his own circumstances by tho greater 
state and show of authority which he now assumed. 

. bo Holes he was met by the queen, lus daughter, accompanied by 

Archbishop Ainienes. . lhe interview between them had more of pain than 
pleasure in it. Lhe king was greatly shocked by Juana’s appearance; for 
her wild and haggard features, emaciated figure, and the mean, squalid 
attue m vInch she was dressed, made it difficult to recognise any traco of 
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the daughter from whom lie had been so long separated. She discovered 
more sensibility on seeing him than she had shown since her husband's 
death, and henceforth resigned herself to her father’s will with little opposi¬ 
tion. She was soon after induced by him to change her unsuitable residence 
for more commodious quarters at Tordesillas. Her husband’s remains were 
laid in the monastery of Santa Clara, adjoining the palaee, from whoso 
windows she could behold his sepulchre. From this period, although she 
survived forty-seven years, she never quitted the walls of her habitation; 
and although her name appeared jointly with that of her son, Charles V, m 
all 2 )ublic acts, she never afterwards could be induced to sign n payer, or 
take part in any transactions of a public nature. She lingered out a half 
century of dreary existence, as completely dead to the world as the remains 
which slept in the monastery of Santa Clara beside herd' 


WAS QUERN JUANA INSANE ? 

The pendulum of historical criticism to which wo have had sucli frequent 
occasion to refer lias swung back to the original tradition in another instance. 
Juana was generally accounted mad by her contemporaries though she had 
admittedly intervals of lucid thought. In the latter half of the nineteenth 
century papers were discovered which emphasised her aspects of sanity and 
the theory was raised that she was the victim of slander and cruelty. 

It was claimed that her only abnormality was 3ier freedom from the 
bigotry that disgraced the reign of her father and mother ; and that it was 
her stay ill Flanders that liberalised her creed. This theory fascinated 
the iconoclasts who always hunt the evil side of a glorious period, and her 
mother and father were openly accused of a hideous disregard of the first 
instincts of humanity, of blackening her fame and robbing her of her royal 
heritage. The motive of this unnatural crime imputed to Ferdinand and 
Isabella was said to be a mixture of religious intolerance and of selfishness, 
though it might as well have been said that they called her insane to keep 
her from undergoing the torture and fire of the Inquisition which ransacked 
the kingdom for the most minute heterodoxy. Burke & especially is unsparing 
in his denunciations of a cruelty which could not be exceeded if true. He 
claims that Ferdinand’s letters show that lie knew Juana to be sane, but 
simply “ unmanageable as she had ever been.” 

But in this instance as in so many others, the histories of a few years ago 
are put out of date and the histories of long ago shown to be more worthy 
of credit. The story of Juana's rise and fall in history is as follows 

For a long time writers who spoke of Juana the Mad stuck to tradi¬ 
tion without going back to the original documents. It was only in 1858 
that important documents were discovered in the archives at Simanca.s. 
Most of them confirmed tradition, but some of them left doubts in the 
mind of a German scholar, Bergenroth,« who collected and published them 
with an interesting dissertation in the “ state papers.” Interpreting these 
documents, which were incomplete and often ambiguous, in a way contrary 
to general opinion, lie tried to prove that Juana was not insane, but that she 
was rather the victim of the ambition and fanaticism of her father and of 
her son. 

We are to-day better informed, having' contemporary texts, some from 
Simancna, others from the archives of the historical academy at Madrid, 
others from private collections. An eminent Spanish writer, Rodriguez 
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Villa,® has collected, and commented upon them in a work which one may 
safely affirm nays the last word on this subject and completely contradicts 
DergeiU'oth's opinions. The new historian on the one hand introduces ele¬ 
ments hitherto unknown into the (question, on the other explains differently 
those which were known. His circumstantial account, well supported by 
facts, upholds tradition for the most part and exculpates Ferdinand the 
Catholic as well as Charles V of the accusation brought against them. 
In the meantime Gachard 10 had shown like tendencies in a monograph on 
the subject, and He la Puente x in a substantial pamphlet had peremptorily 
denied the heretical opinions attributed to the queen of Castile. 

The facts arc doubly interesting, first because of their romance and peculiar 
nature, secondly because of their intimate relations with political events 
which, at the end of the fifteenth and beginning’ of the sixteenth century, 
changed the internal form unci diplomatic policy of the Spanish monarchy. 

As to the real causes of her mental state, they cannot of course bo 
determined with actual certainty, being hidden in tho depths of the human 
organism. Villa « considers that Juana became “mad through love,” exas¬ 
perated first by the infidelities of her husband. 

Juana’s early life had passed in peaceful obscurity. She received a careful 
and kind training. Did she at that time show any distressing symptoms? 
Nothing precisely indicates such a tiling. If, to judge from certain anxieties 
afterwards manifested by Isabella, it would seem possible that such symp¬ 
toms might have appeared, one may suppose that they were considered 
at that time ns passing incidents and of no importance. It is difficult 
to portray her physically or mentally at the time of her marriage. There 
is a portrait of her made a few j r ears later when cares had already begun to 
mark her face. 


It is a picture in the somewhat stiff stylo of the first Flemish school. 
Ihe features are fairly regular, a forehead high and a little prominent, long 
eyes with no brilliancy, nose and mouth without character. There are no 
striking defects, nor is there beauty of line or of colour. A sad physiognomy 
le eyes reveal only a kind of intellectual lassitude, a vague and dolorous 
obstinacy. owe and vitality seem to have been pressed inward and the soul 
appears drowned m a morbid dream ; the whole face, half archaic, remains „ 
^umi feAtl ; i ’° s arQ wl , tIl0Ufc d°*bt those of Juana, but immobile and 

tt mUao^r{ho^°r 711 melanch ° ly "' onmn - wit,10ut 

/nJ.w!*)’, a, !‘', , 1 ''™ Umind wanted their son-in-law, Philip, to become 
uJ m , * f T th I he ® 0 ? ntry ovel ' which ho would some time rule. But the 
o ZTjL?,' y nus£ortimo winch balanced the weighty political success 
aL Plnh hH k „, g f Was “* J* u11 -, The first months of the stay of J mum 
tliJr- i-i 111 l J10ll £?iit. indeed only rejoicing and splendour. In Toledo 
^ m'lYw'r pr0Clai ™ cd m Barcelona the Aragonese But 

F nto f ^anlr^dd °\Tu Sp * nisb lifc - to get back to 

In vein siielEled f 5° 0W hlnl 0,1 aocou,lt of tho slate of her health, 
lonvo her lo pftilessiy.' Wm ^ parents OT £ ed the %% g^uum not to 

outbreT'nf d ' al i eady sho ' v , n 4,10 lie S illnill K s of melancholia, accompanied by 
WnZZ7 '° V '~ nt hMband whom she ofieredfew 

hate beelTforeseen-'lull n . l { ,ppei1 *? “P™*! hhnseli from her might 
settled upon the poor soul "sL™) 1 ** kc8 ,P h !"\ lhen 11 deep melancholy 
writes t4r«TU^^ 
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even her parents are of no account to her. With clouded brow she thinks 
only of her husband, he only is her cure anil passion.” 

In the spring of 1501 it became necessary to let her Imve her way and go 
to the Netherlands. Here Philip’s heurtlessness deepened the cloud of chirk’ 
ness which obscured the brain of the poor unfortunate, which had never been 
very strong. This sad news gave the last blow to Queen Isabella, who had 
long been failing ; on November 26tli, 1504, Ibis woman who had created 
Spanish power died. 

Juana was now queen of Castile. The cortes took the oath of allegiance 
to her and her husband, but al the same time in accordance with Isabella's 
will, since Juana was not able to govern, recognised her father Ferdinand as 
regent. Juana declared herself perfectly willing* to have her father govern 
for her. But Philip was deeply offended, placed his poor wife under strict 
surveillance, and made up his mind to get the rule over Castile into his own 
hands, pretending that he, as Juana’s husband, had better right to it than her 
father. In April, 1506, he appeared with her in Spain. But on September 
25th, 150G, the last hour sounded for the young king, and his widow sank into 
the depth of insanity. 

Had Juana’s insanity been accidental it would not have affected her 
descendants. Heredity here is incontestable. Most of the symptoms we 
have seen in the queen appeared in different degrees and in different forms 
in her posterity. Was it not she, was it not her shade which lived again in 
the old Charles V, who was tormented with peculiar attacks during his reign, 
and then condemned himself to a cloister out of a morose caprice, disgusted 
with everything, not from philosophy but from the continuity of his lugubri¬ 
ous dreams ? 

Do we not find her again in the fierce Philip II, like her seeking solitude 
and darkness in the depths of the Escurial where he combined his sinister 
policy with a sickly obstinacy ? Is it not again Juana’s diseased mind which 
comes to life ill the young Don Carlos, like her a prey to a derangement 
sometimes furious, sometimes melancholy ? He also was confined and kept 
from sight; but was more fortunate than his grandmother, having been 
more promptly delivered, by death. Consider also tlie cerebral aiucmia which 
manifested itself in Philip III and Philip IV, both of them weak physically 
and mentally, in fever and melancholy; and in the pule spectre of Charles II, 
in the exhaustion of his vitality and intermittent hallucinations. These are 
not coincidences, they are the results of the transmission, historically attested, 
of an organic vice, which is reproduced from generation to generation by 
analogous phenomena. 

It was the awful fate of Juana, endowed at her birth with all the gifts of 
fortune, to endure for fifty years the most lugubrious and degraded fate 
imaginable. Other persons may have had more dramatic reverses, but they 
at least moved in the current of events of their age; they lived and acted in 
the human melee. The daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella passed long 
years of suffering and neglect in ignorance of contemporary events, suffi¬ 
ciently intelligent to comprehend her mental feebleness but powerless to act 
against it; buried alive, so to speak, at once feverish and inert, condemned 
by her own weakness, and bowed down by the weight of fatality, struggling 
in vain against the clouds of her intellect and the torments of her life. 

But we, while recognising that these events had a fateful effect on the 
brain of the princess, cannot accept this explanation in full. We must not 
forget that her grandmother on her mother’s side had been confined on 
account of insanity at the castle of Arevalos ; also before marriage she caused 
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Ferdinand and Isabella 
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emphasise them, hoping that time, marriage, and distraction might attenuate 
them but it is an incontestable fact that they never showed any surprise 
when their agents informed them of later ovents — they spoke ot them as 
natural results of a diseased state they lmd long suspected.* 


disquietude to her family, which was kept secret. Ferdinand and Isal 
had certainly noticed strange predispositions in her mind ; Iboy did 
, ... i._fimfl mm-vioD-fi. and distraction nnerht attorn 


SBBDINAND’S SECOND IIECJENCY (1507-lClG A.D.) 


Ferdinand’s second administration was signalised by the same splendid 
effects as the first. In 1509, at the suggestion of Cardinal Ximenea, he pro¬ 
posed an expedition against Oran on tho African const. The cardinal not 
only defrayed the expenses, hut accompanied it. It was completely success¬ 
ful: Oran was stormed, and forced to receivo a Christian garrison. The 
following year, Bugin, a city on the same coast, was reduced; Algiors, 
Tunis, Tremecen, and other places, consented that their native governors 
should bo the vassals of Ferdinand. Another expedition reduced Tripoli. 

[u 1511, ho himself was preparing to embark with ft formidable arma¬ 
ment, to pursue his conquests in that country, — conquests, however, which 
his own experience proved to be fleeting, —when he was pressed by Pope 
Julius to aid the church against the schismatics under tho protection of the 
king of France and the emperor. As he was even more proud of his title of 
Catholic king than desirous of glory, lie despatched ail armed force to aid 
the chief of the church. Into the interminable affairs of Italy, however, — 
the critical wars which Ferdinand carried on in that country in defenco of lus 
Sicilian and Neapolitan possessions, — wo cannot enter in this place; they 
will bo found in the Italian volume. It is sufficient hero to observe that the 
war was for some time in favour of the French (the emperor had withdrawn 
from them), and that the papal allies were defeated. 

But this war led to one memorable result, and one not very glorious to 
Ferdinand. Wishing to carry hostilities into France, lie demanded from 
Jean d’Albret, king of Navarre, permission to march his troops through that 
country. The Navarrese refused, but at the same time professed his deter¬ 
mination in no way to aid the French monarch, and to remain perfectly neu¬ 
tral. Scarcely, however, had he given this answer, than he entered into an 
alliance, offensive and defensive, with the French king. Resolving to attain 
his end by force aiul to punish the duplicity of the Navarrese, Ferdinand 
assembled his forces at Vittoria, invaded Navarre, and in a short time 
obtained possession of the whole kingdom, the royal family taking refuge 
in France. This new conquest he annexed to his kingdom of Aragon, and 
successfully defended it against the invasion of the French. From tho blood¬ 
stained house of Foix the sceptre had forever departed; nor could all the 
armies of France, during the reigns of the emperor Charles and his son 
Philip, restore it to the descendants of Jean. 

The conquest of Navarre, however necessary to the tranquillity of Spain, 
can be characterised in no other terms than as an act of unblushing rapacity; 
yet attempts have been made to justify it, and by writers who would not 
willingly bo considered the advocates of a criminal abuse of power. Accord¬ 
ing to Peter Martyr,? tho king of Navarro had been excommunicated, by the 
pope as a schismatic, — as one of the league formed by the emperor and 
t rance against the papal pretentions to the duchy of Ferrara, — and bulls, 
absohing tho Navarrese from their oath of allegiance, deposing Jean, and 
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conferring the kingdom on tlie first that took possession of it, were sent to 
Ferdinand; in other words, the enterprise was sanctioned by the head of the 
church in gratitude for the aid which, in conjunction with the Venetians, he 
afforded the successor of St. Peter. As such a title, however, will not be 
admitted at this day even beyond the Pyrenees, the conquest must be desig¬ 
nated as ono of the most flagitious transactions of a lawless age. 

Towards the close of his life, Ferdinand still indulged the hope of seeing 
an heir who should inhent Aragon, Navarre, Naples, and Sicily. This wish 
arose both from his dislike to the emperor, the grandfather of the archduke 
Charles, and the whole house of Austria, and from the aversion shown by 
Ills hereditary subjects to a union of the crowns. In 1509 his young queen 
had been delivered of a son, who died in a few days. In 1513 he took a 
potion which he was persuaded would restore his masculine vigour, but 
which destroyed his constitution, and produced a lingering illness, that ended 
in death. In his last will he declared his daughter Juana heiress to all his 
dominions in Spain and Italy, and after her his grandson Charles. The 
regency of Castile, until his grandson should arrive in Spam, he confided to 
Cardinal Ximenes; and that of Aragon, with the states dependent oil it, 
to his natural son, the archbishop of Saragossa. 


DEATH AND CHARACTER OF FERDINAND 

On the evening of the 22nd of January, 1516, ho executed the instru¬ 
ment; and a few hours later, between one and two of the morning of tlie 
23rd, Ferdinand breathed his last. The scene of this event was a small 
house belonging to the friars of Guadalupe. u In so wretched a tenement,” 
exclaims Martyr , 11 in Ins usual moralising vein, “did this lord of so many 
lands close his eyes upon the world.” 

Ferdinand was nearly sixty-four years old, of which forty-one had elapsed 
since he first swayed the sceptre of Castile, and thirty-seven since lie held 
that of Aragon. 'A long reign; long enough, indeed, to see most of those 
whom he had honoured and trusted of his subjects gathered to the dust, and 
a succession of contemporary monarcha come and disappear like shadows. 
Since Ferdinand lmd ascended the throne, he had seen no less than four Icings 
of England, as many of France, and also of Naples, three of Portugal, two 
German emperors, and half-a-dozen popes. As to his own subjects, scarcely 
one of all those familiar to the reader in tlie course of Spanish history now 
survived, except, indeed, the Nestor of his time, the octogenarian Cardinal 
Ximenes. 

He died deeply lamented by his native subjects, who entertained a partial¬ 
ity natural towards their own hereditary sovereign. The event was regarded 
with very different feelings by tlie Castilian nobles, who calculated their 
gains on the transfer of the reins from such old and steady hands into those 
of a young and inexperienced master. The commons, however, who had felt 
the good effect of this curb on the nobility in their own. personal security, 
held his memory in reverence as that of a national benefactor. 

By his dying injunctions all unnecessary ostentation was interdicted at 
his funeral. His body was laid by the side of Isabella’s in the monastery 
of the Alhambra; and the year following, when the royal chapel of the 
metropolitan church was completed, they were both transported thither. A 
magnificent mausoleum of white marble was erected over them by their 
grandson, Charles V. 

ir.v. —VOL, x, o 
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Of Kin a Ferdinand's personal appearance Marineo^w a contemporary who 
knew him well, says: “He was of the middle size. H.a complexion was fresh; 
his eyes bright and animated j liis nose and mouth small and finely formed, 
and his teeth white j his forehead lofty and serene; with flowing hair of a 
bright chestnut colour. His manners were courteous, and Ins countenance 
was seldom clouded by anything like spleen or melancholy, He was grave 
in speech and action, and had a marvellous dignity of presence. His wholo 
demeanour, in fine, was truly that of a great Icing.” He was esteemed one 
of the most perfect horsemen of his court. . 

He was lmtuially of an equable temper, and inclined to moderation in all 
things. The only amusement for which he eared much was hunting, espe¬ 
cially falconry. Ho was indefatigable in application to business. He had 
no relish for the pleasures of the table, and, like Isabella, was temperate even 
to abstemiousness in his diet. He was frugal in his domestic and personal 
expenditure; partly, no doubt, from a willingness to rebuke the opposite 
spirit of wastefulness and ostentation in Ins nobles. Ho lost no good oppor¬ 
tunity of doing this. No one has accused him of attempting to enrich his 
exchequer by the venal sale of offices, like Louis XII; or by griping extor¬ 
tion, like another royal contemporary, Henry VII. He amassed no treasure, 
nud, indeed, died so poor that he left scarcely enough in his coffers to defray 
the charges of hia funeral. 

Ferdinand was devout; at least he was scrupulous in regard to the exLe- 
rior of religion. Ho was punctual in attendance on mass, careful to observe 
all the ordinances and ceremonies of his church, and left many tokens of his 
piety, after the fashion of the time, in sumptuous edifices and endowments 
for religious purposes. Although not a superstitious man for the age, bo is 
certainly obnoxious to the reproach of bigotry; for he spared no effort to 
fasten the odious yoke of the Inquisition on Aragon • and subsequently, 
though happily with less success, on Naples. 

Ferdinand has incurred the more serious charge of hypocrisy. His 
Catholic zeal was observed to he marvellously efficacious in furthering his 
temporal interests. His most objectionable enterprises even were covered 
with a veil of religion. In tins, however, he did not materially differ from 
the practice of the age. Some of the most scandalous wars of that period 
were ostensibly at the bidding of the church, or m defence of Christendom 
against the infidel. This ostentation of a religious motive was indeed very 
Usual with the Spanish and Portuguese. 

It will not be so easy to acquit Ferdinand of the reproach of perfidy 
which foreign writers have so deeply branded on Ins name, and which those 
of liis own nation have sought rather to palliate than to deny. Il ia but fair 
to him, however, even hero, to take a glance at the age. He caino forward 
when government was in a state of transition from the feudal forms to those 
which it has assumed in modern times; when the superior strength of the 
great vassals was circumvented by the superior policy of the reigning princes. 
It was the dawn of the triumph of intellect over the brute force which had 
hitherto controlled the movements of nations, as of individuals. The 
same policy which these monarchy had pursued in their own domestic rela- 
tions they introduced into those with foreign states, when, at the close 
of the fifteenth century, the barriers that had so long kept them asunder 
were broken down. . Italy was the first field on which the great powers were 
brought into anything like a general collision. It was the country, loo, 
in which this crafty policy had been first studied and reduced to a regular 
system. 
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Such was the school in which Ferdinand was to make trial of his skill 
with his brother monarchy. 1 He played the game with more adroitness than 
his opponents, and he won it. Success, as usual, brought on him the reproaches 
of the losers. 

Ferdinand, unfortunately for his popularity, had nothing of the frank and 
cordial temper, the genial expansion of the soul which begets love. He 
carried the same cautious and impenetrable frigidity into private life that ho 
showed in public. “No one,” says Giovio,« a writer of the tune, “could 
read his thoughts by any change of his countenance.” Calm and calcu¬ 
lating, even in trifles, it was too obvious that everything had exclusive refer¬ 
ence to self. He seemed to estimate his friends only by the amount of services 
they could render him. He was not always mindful of these services. Wit¬ 
ness his ungenerous treatment of Columbus, the great captain, Navarro, 
Ximencs— the men who shed the brightest lustre and the most substantial 
benefits on his reign. tVitness also his insensibility to the virtues and long 
attachment of Isabella, whose memory he could so soon dishonour by a union 
with one every way unworthy to be her successor. 

Ferdinand’s connection with Isabella, while it reflected infinite glory on 
his reign, suggests a contrast most unfavourable to Ins character. Hers was 
all magnanimity, disinterestedness, and deep devotion to the interests of her 
people. His was the spirit of egotism. The circle of his views might he 
more or less expanded, but self was the steady, unchangeable centre. Her 
heart beat with the generous sympathies of friendship, and the purest con¬ 
stancy to the first, the only object of her love. W e have seen the measure of his 
sensibilities in other relations. They were not more refined in this ; and he 
proved himself unworthy of the admirable woman with whom his destinies 
were united, by indulging m those vicious gallantries too generally sanc¬ 
tioned by tho age. Ferdinand, in fine, a shrewd and politic prince, “ sur¬ 
passing,” as a French writer,Varillus,o not his friend,has remarked, “all the 
statesmen of his time in the science of the cabinet,” may be taken as the rep¬ 
resentative of the peculiar genius of the age ; while Isabella, discarding all 
the petty artifices of state policy, and pursuing the noblest ends by the noblest 
means, stands far above her age. 

In Ins illustrious consort Ferdinand may be said to have lost his good 
genius. From that time his fortunes were under a cloud. Not that victory 
sat less constantly on his banner ; but his ill-advised marriage disgusted his 
Castilian subjects. The beauty of his young queen opened new sources of 
jealousy ; while the disparity of their ages, and her fondness for frivolous 
pleasure, as little qualified her to be Ins partner in prosperity as his solace in 
declining years. His tenacity of power drew him into vulgar squabbles with 
those most nearly allied to him by blood, which settled into a mortal aver¬ 
sion. Finally, bodily infirmity broke the energies of his mind, sour suspi¬ 
cions corroded his heart, and he had the misfortune to live long after he had 
lost all that could make life desirable. 

Let ns turn from this gloomy picture to the brighter season of the morn¬ 
ing and meridian of his life; when he sat with Isabella on the united thrones 
of Castile and Aragon, strong in the love of his own subjects, and in the fear 
and respect of his enemies. We shall then find much in liis character to 
admire — his impartial justice in tho administration of the laws, his watchful 
solicitude to shield the weak from tho oppression of the strong ; his wise 

[ J Martin llnmc* credits Foidinaml with being tho founder of the school of diplomacy ordi¬ 
narily called Italian. He blames him also for commencing tho long ware between the Spanish 
and the French.] 
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economy, wliioh achieved great results without burdening his people with 
oppressive taxes; Ins sobriety and moderation; tlm decorum, and respect for 
roll cion which he maintained among his subjects j the industry lie promoted 
by wholesome laws and his own example ; his consummate sagacity, which 
crowned all las enterprises with brilliant success, and made linn the oracle 

of the princes of the ago. . , . 

Macchiavelli.** indeed, llie most deeply read of lus time in human char¬ 
acter, imputes Ferdinands successes, in one of his letters, to “cunning and 
(rood-luck rather than superior wisdom” ; hut has recorded a riper and 
more deliberate judgment in the treatise which he intended as a mirror for 
the nil era of the time. « Nothing,” says lie, “ gains estimation for a prince 
like great enterprises. Our own age lia» furnished a splendid example of 
this in Ferdinand of Aragon. We may call bun a new king, since from 
a feeble one lie has made himself the most renowne.fi and glorious monarch 
of Chris Lend om; and, if we ponder well his manifold achievements, wo 
must acknowledge all of them very great, and some truly extraordinary.”' 


THIS REGENCY OE CARDINAL XIMENES 

The personal history of Ferdinand the Catholic terminates, of course, 
here. In order to bring the history of his reign, however, to a suitable 
close, it in necessary to continue tho narrative through tho brief regency of 
Ximencs, to the period when the government was delivered ulto the hands 
of Ferdinand’s grandson and successor, Charles Y. 

By the testament of the deceased monarch, as we have seen, Cardinal 
Ximones de Cisneros was appointed solo regent of Castile. He met with 
opposition, however, from Adrian, the dean of Louvain, who produced 
powers of similar purport from Prince Charles. Tho misunderstanding 
which ensued was finally settled by an agreement to share the authority till 
further instructions should bo received from Charles. It was not long 
befoic they arrived (February 14th, 1510). They confirmed the cardinal’s 
authority- in the fullest manner, while they spoke of Adrian only as an 
ambassador. 

The first requisition of Prince Charles was one that taxed severely the 
power anil popularity of the new regent. This was to have himself pro¬ 
claimed king; a measure extremely distasteful to tho Castilians, who 
regarded it not only as contrary to established usage, during tho lifetime 
of his mother, but us an indignity to her. It was in vain thill Ximenos and 
the council remonstrated on the impropriety and impolicy of the measure. 
Charles, fortified by Ins Flemish advisers, sturdily persisted in his purpose. 
Xmienes peremptorily declared; “I will have him proclaimed in Madrid 
to-morrow, and I doubt not every other city in the kingdom will follow tho 
example.” ^ He was as good as his word ; and the conduct of tho capital was 
imitated with little opposition, by all the other cities in Castile. 

One of the regent’s first acts was the famous ordinance encouraging tho 
burgesses, by liberal rewinds, to enrol themselves into companies, and sub¬ 
mit to regular military training at stated seasons; and a national corps was 
organised, competent, under proper guidance, to protect the liberties of tint 
people, but destined, unfortunately, to be ultimately turned against them, 
t rinei with this stiong physical force, the cardinal now projected the boldest 
schemes ot reform, especially in the finances, which had fallen into some 
t lboraei m the hitter days of Ferdinand, Unfortunately, tlio stato was not 
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materially benefited by the.se economical arrangements, since the greater 
pari of what was thus saved was drawn off to supply the waste and cupidity 
of the Flemish court, who dealt with Spain with all the merciless rapacity 
that could be shown to a conquered province. The foreign administration 
of the regent displayed the same courage and vigour. Arsenals were estab¬ 
lished in the southern nuuitnne towns, and a numerous fleet was equipped 
in the Mediterranean against the Bnrbary corsairs. A large force was sent 
into Navarre, which defeated an 


invading army of French (March 
25th, 1516) ; and the cardinal fol¬ 
lowed up the blow hy demolishing 
the principal fortresses of the king¬ 
dom ; a precautionary measure, to 
which, in all probability, Spain owes 
the permanent preservation of her 
conquest. 

It is with less satisfaction that 
we must contemplate his policy in 
regard to the Inquisition. As head 
of that tribunal, he enforced its 
authority and pretensions to the 
utmost. He extended a branch 
of it to Oran, and also to the 
Canaries and the New World. In 
1512, the “ new Christians ” had 
offered Ferdinand a large sum of 
money to carry on the Navurrcse 
war, if he would cause the trials 
before that tribunal to be conducted 
in the same manner ns ill other 
courts, where the accuser and the 



evidence were confronted openly 
with the defendant. To this reason¬ 



able petition Ximenes objected, on Cardinal Ximenes 

the wretched pica that, in that 

event, none would be found willing to undertake the odious business of 
reformer. lie backed his remonstrance with such a liberal donative from 
his own funds as supplied the king’s immediate exigency and effectually 
closed his heart against the petitioners. 

The cardinal not only assumed the sole responsibility of the most 
important public acts, but, in the execution of them, seldom condescended 
to calculate the obstacles or the odds arrayed against him. He was thus 
brought into collision, at the same time, with three of the most powerful 
grandees of Castile — the dukes of Alva and Infantado, and the count 
of Ureiia. They took refuge in the little town of Yillafmta, which they 
fortified and prepared for a defence. The cardinal without hesitation mus¬ 
tered several thousand of the national militia, and, investing the place, set 
it on fire and deliberately razed it to the ground. The refractory nobles, 
struck with consternation, submitted. 

But neither the talents nor authority of Ximenes, it was evident, could 
much longer maintain subordination among the people, exasperated by the 
shameless extortions of the Flemings, and tlio little interest shown for them 
by their new sovereign, The most considerable offices in Gliurch and state 
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were put up to sale ; and tlie kingdom was drained of its funds by tho 
large remittances continually made, on one pretext or another, to Flanders. 
On tho 17th of September, 1517, Charles landed at Villaviciosa, m the 
Asturias. Ximenes at this time lay ill at the Franciscan monastery of 
Aguilera, near Aranda on the Douro, The good tidings of the royal landing- 
operated like a cordial on his spirits, and he instantly despatched letlers to 
the young monarch, filled with wholesome counsel as to tho conduct he 
should pursue in order to conciliate the affections of the people. 

Charles showed a facility to be directed by those around him in early years, 
which gave little augury of the greatness to which he afterwards rose. By the 
persuasions of his evil counsellors, lie addressed that memorable letter to 
Ximenes, which is unmatched, even in court annals, for cool and base ingrati¬ 
tude. lie thanked the regent for all his past services, named a place for 
a personal interview with him, where he might obtain the benefit of his 
counsels for his own conduct and the government of the kingdom; after 
winch lie would lie allowed to retire to his diocese and seek from heaven 
that reward which heaven alone could adequately bestow ! 

Such was the tenor of this cold-blooded epistle, which, in the language 
of more than one writer, killed the cardinal. This, however, is stating the 
matter too strongly. The spirit of Ximenes was of too stern a sluff to be 
so easily extinguished by tho breath of royal displeasure. He was, indeed, 
deeply moved by the desertion of the sovereign whom he had served so 
faithfully, and the excitement which it occasioned brought on a return of 
his fever, according to Carbajal,/ in full force. But anxiety and disease had 
already done their work upon his once hardy constitution. 1 


DEATH AND CHARACTER OR XIMENES 

, Heath may be supposed to have but little terrors for the statesman who 
in his last moments could aver that he had never intentionally wronged any 
man, but had rendered to everyone his due, without being swayed, so far as 
he was conscious, by fear or affection. Yet Cardinal Richelieu on his death¬ 
bed declared trie same. 

As a Inst attempt ho began a letter to the king. His fingers refused, 
however, to perform their office, and after tracing a few lines he gave it up. 
I he purpoit of these seems to have been to recommend his university at 
Alcala to the royal protection. H e now became wholly occupied with his 
devotions, and manifested such contulion for his errors, and such humble 
con ulence m the divine mercy, as deeply affected all present, in this tran- 

Ss U q 1 iJ“l“ d * CM 1 iVili 6 P° r£ f fc passion of Ins powers, he breathed 
his last, Not ember 8th, 1517, in the eighty-first year of his ago and the 
twenty-second since Ins elevation to the primacy. 

resnects’ Ifll'i imf °\r' S ™ a » S moat remarkable, in many 

respects, ot Ilis time. Hm character was of that stern and lofty cast which 

seems to use above the oidmary wants and weaknesses of humanity: his 
genius, of lie severest order, like Dante’s or Michelangelo’s in the iLkms o 

s r, ; vit y, de r that ° Mite 

u" K Z L he m e f c, ’" not ®: llis execution of tlicm equally 

X'h are often thelnil'T °*' m ' e J Jy imy ° f tho9e eoft pB™* «& 
11 a, ° tten tl,e ,llost “ftectual. Ho pursued l lla ends by tl.o most direct 
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means. In this way lie frequently multiplied difficulties; but difficulties 
seemed to have a charm for lnm, by the opportunities they afforded of dis¬ 
playing the energies of his soul. 

With these qualities lie combined a versatility of talent usually found 
only in softer and more flexible characters. Though bicd in the cloister, he 
distinguished himself both in tlic cabinet and the camp. For the latter, indeed, 
so repugnant to his regular profession, lie had a natural genius, according to 
the testimony of his biographer Gomez j? and he evinced his relish for it by 
declaring that “the smell of gunpowder was more grateful to him than the 
sweetest perfume of Arabia 1” IIo had a full measure of the religious 
bigotry which belonged to the age; and he had melancholy scope for dis¬ 
playing it, as chief of that dread tribunal over which he presided during the 
last teu years of his life. 

lie carried the arbitrary ideas of his profession into political life. Ilis 
regency was conducted on the principles of a military despotism. It was 
Ins maxim that “ a prince must rely mainly on liis army for securing the 
respect and obedience of his subjects.” It is true he had to deal with a 
martial and factious nobility, and the end which he proposed was to curb 
their licentiousness and enforce the equitable administration of justice; but, 
in accomplishing this, he showed little regard to the constitution, or to 
private rights. 

hi is first act, the proclaiming of Charles king, was in open contempt of 
the usages and rights of the nation. He evaded the urgent demands 
of the Castilians for a convocation of cortes j for it was his opinion that free¬ 
dom of speech, especially in regard to their own grievances, made the peo¬ 
ple insolent and irreverent to their rulers. The people, of course, had no 
voice in the measures which involved their most important interests. His 
whole policy, indeed, was to exalt the royal prerogative at the expense of 
the inferior orders of the state; and his regency, short as it was, and 
highly beneficial to the country in many respects, must be considered as 
opening the way to that career of despotism which the Austrian family fol¬ 
lowed up with such hard-hearted constancy. 

His administration provoked numerous lampoons and libels. He despised 
thorn, as the miserable solace of spleen and discontent, and never persecuted 
their authors. In this he formed an honourable contrast to Cardinal Riche¬ 
lieu, whose character and condition suggest many points of resemblance with 
his own. 

An anecdote is told in relation to his dress. Over his coarse woollen 
frock lie wore the costly apparel suited to Ins rank. An impertinent Fran¬ 
ciscan preacher took occasion one day before him to launch out against the 
luxuries of the time, especially in dress, obviously alluding to the cardinal, 
who was attired in a superb suit of ermine, which had been presented to 
him. He heard the sermon patiently to the end, and, after the services were 
concluded, took the preacher into the sacristy, and, having commended 
the general tenor of his discourse, showed under his furs and fine linen the 
coarse frock of his order next his skin. Some accounts add that the friar, 
on the other hand, wore fine linen under his monkish frock. After 
the cardinal’s death, a little box was found in his apartment, containing the 
implements with which he used to mend the rents of his threadbare garment 
with his own hands. 

He seldom slept more than four hours, or at most four and a half. He 
was shaved in the night, hearing at the same time some edifying reading, 
Ho followed the same practice at Iris meals, or varied it with listening to the 
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arguments of some of Lis theological brethren, generally on some subtile 
question of school divinity. This was his only recreation. Pie had as Little 
taste as tune for lighter and more elegant amusements. 


THE TAVO CHIEF WORKS OF XIMENE9 

Aa far hack as 1497, Ximenes had conceived the idea of establishing a 
university m the ancient town of Alcala, where the salubrity of the air, and 
the .sober, tranquil complexion of the scenery, on the beautiful borders of the 
He u a res, seemed well suited to academic study and meditation. Other 
engagements, however, postponed the commencement of the work till 1500, 
when the cardinal himself laid the corner-stone of the principal college, with 
a solemn ceremonial. From that hour, amidst all the engrossing cares of 
church and state, lie never lost sight of this great object. 1 The city of 
Alcahi. underwent many important and expensive alterations, in order to 
render it more worthy of being the seat of a great and flourishing university. 
The .stagnant water was carried off by drains, the streets were paved, old 
buildings removed, and new and spacious avenues thrown open. 

At the expiration of eight years, the cardinal had the satisfaction of see¬ 
ing the whole of tins vast design completed, and every apartment of the 
spacious pile carefully furnished with all that was requisite for the comfort 
and accommodation of the student. It was, indeed, a noble enterprise, more 
particularly when viewed as the work of a private individual. As such it 
raised the deepest admiration in Francis I, when he visited the spot, a few 
years after the cardinal’s death. “Your Ximcties,” he said, “has executed 
more than I should have dared to conceive; he has done, with his single 
hand, what m France it has taken a line of kings to accomplish.” 

Two precisions maybe noticed as characteristic of the man: one, that 
the salary of a piofessor should be regulated by the number of his disciples ; 
another, that every professor should be re-oligiblo at the expiration of every 
four years. It was impossible that any servant of Ximenes should sleep on 
his post. Liberal foundations were made for indigent students, especially in 
divinity. Indeed, theological studies, or rather such a general course of 
study as should properly enter into the education of a Christian minister, 
was the avowed object of the institution; for the Spanish clergy up to this 
period, as before noticed, were too often deficient in the most common 
elements of learning. But in this preparatory discipline the comprehensive 
mind of Ximenes embraced nearly the whole circle of sciences taught m 
other universities. 

In July, 1508, the cardinal received the welcome intelligence that his 
academy was open for the admission of pupils ; and in the following month 
the first lectme, being on Aristotle’s Ethics, was publicly delivered. Stu¬ 
dents soon flocked to the new university, attracted by llie reputation of its 
professors, its ample apparatus, its thorough system of instruction, arid, 
above all, its splendid patronage, and the high character of its founder, 
we have no information of their number in Xnnenes’ life-time ; but it must 
have been very considerable, since no less than seven thousand came out to 
receive Francis I, on Ins visit to the university, within twenty years after it 
was opened. 

In the midst of his pressing duties, Ximenes found time for tho execution 
liiaraved^’A^ l ° ^ ba,ldluga nor the endowment did queen or king contribute ft single 
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of another work, which would alone have been sufficient to render his name 
immortal in the republic of letters. This was his famous Bible, or Com- 
plutensian Polyglot, as usually termed, from the place where it was printed. 1 
It was ou the plan, first conceived by Origen, of exhibiting in one view the 
Scriptures in their various ancient languages. It was a work of surpassing 
difficulty, demanding an extensive and critical acquaintance with the most 
ancient, and consequently the rarest manuscripts. The character and station 
of the cardinal afforded him, it is true, uncommon facilities. The precious 
collection of the Vatican was liberally thrown open to him, especially under 
Leo X, whose munificent spirit delighted in the undertaking. He obtained 
copies, in like manner, of whatever was of value in the other libraries of Italy, 
and,indeed, of Europe generally; and Spain supplied him with editions of 
the Old Testament of great antiquity, which had been treasured up by the 
banished Israelites. Some idea may be formed of the lavish expenditure in 
this way, from the fact that four thousand gold crowns were paid for seven 
foreign manuscripts, which, however, came too late to be of use in the 
compilation. The difficulties of the undertaking were sensibly increased 
by those of the printing. The art was then in its infancy, and there weie 
no types in Spain, if indeed in any part of Europe, in the oriental character. 
XimeneS, however, careful to have the whole executed under his own eye, 
imported artists from Germany, and had types cast in the various languages 
required, in his foundries at Alcala. 

The work when completed occupied six volumes folio; the first four 
devoted to the Old Testament, the fifth to the New; the last containing a 
Hebrew and Ghaldaic vocabulary, with oilier elementary treaties of singular 
labour and learning. 2 It was not brought to an end till 1517, fifteen years 
after its commencement, and a few months only before the death of its 
illustrious projector. 

COMPARISON OF XIMENES AND RICHELIEU 

The resemblance which Ximeues bore to the great French minister, 
Cardinal Richelieu, was, after all, more in the circumstances of situation than 
in their characters, though the most prominent traits of these were not dis¬ 
similar. Both, though bred ecclesiastics, readied the highest honours of the 
state, and, indeed, may be said to have directed the destinies of their countries. 
Richelieu’s authority, however, was more absolute than that of Ximenes, for 
he was screened by the shadow of royalty; while the latter was exposed, 
by his insulated and unsheltered position, to the full blaze of envy, and, of 
course, opposition. Both were ambitions of military glory, and showed 
capacity for attaining it. Both achieved tlieir great results by that rare 
union of high mental endowments and great efficiency in action which is 
always irresistible. 

The moral basis of their characters was entirely different. The French 
cardinal’s was selfishness, pure and unmitigated. His religion, politics, bis 
principles in short, in every sense, were subservient to this. Offences against 
the state he could forgive; those against himself he pursued with implacable 
rancour. His authority was literally cemented with blood. His immense 
powers and patronage were perverted to the aggrandisement of his family. 

1 Alcnlft de Henmes was celled Coiuplutiun by the Romans. This name lms been variously 
derived. 

[ 2 Tlie original manuscripts were, it seems, sold as waste paper to a manufacturer of sky¬ 
rockets, and weie destioyed wantonly thougli brilliantly.] 
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Thougli bold to temerity in his plans, ho betrayed more than once a want of 
true courage in their execution. Though violent and impetuous, ho could 
stoop to be a dissembler. Though arrogant in the extreme, he courted 
the soft incense of flattery. In his manners he had the advantage over the 
Spanish prelate. He could be a courtier in courts, and had a more refined 
and cultivated taste. In one respect he had the advantage over Ximenes in 
morals; he was not, like him, a bigot. Ilo had not the religions basis in his 
composition which is the foundation of bigotry. Their deaths wore typical 
of their characters. Richelieu died, as he had lived, so deeply execrated that 
the enraged populace would scarcely allow Iris remains to be laid quietly in the 
grave. Ximenes, on the contrary, was buried amid the tears and lamenta¬ 
tions of the people ; his memory was honoured even by his enomies, and his 
name is reverenced by his countrymen to tins day as that of a saint. 


REVIEW 01? THE REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA 


We have now traversed that important period of history comprehending 
the latter part of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth century j 
a period when the convulsions which shook to the ground the aueient 
political fabrics of Europe roused the minds of its inhabitants from the 
lethargy in which they had been buried for ages. Spain, as we have seen, 
felt the general impulse. Under the glorious rule of Ferdinand and Isabella 
we have beheld her emerging from chaos into a now existence, unfolding, 
under the influence of institutions adapted to her genius, energies of which 
she was before unconscious j enlarging her resources from all the springs of 
domestic industry and commercial enterprise; and insensibly losing the 
ferocious habits of a feudal age in the refinements of an intellectual and 
moral culture. 


very lew years achieve the most important acquisitions of territory, both in 
»at quarter and in Africa j and finally crowning the whole by the diseovory 
and occupation of a boundless empire beyond the waters. In the progress 
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a person of the lowly condition of Ximenes attaining, not merely the highest 
offices in the kingdom, but eventually its uncontrolled supremacy. ° 

The queen’s government was equally vigilant in resisting ecclesiastical 
encroachment. It may appear otherwise to one who casts a superficial 
glance at her reign, and beholds her surrounded always by a troop of ghostly 
advisers, and avowing religion as the great end of her principal operations 
at home and abroad. It is certain, however, that, while in all her acts she 
confessed the influence of religion, she took more effectual means than any of 
her predecessors to circumscribe the temporal powers of the clergy. The 
volume of her pragmdticas is filled with laws designed to limit their juris¬ 
diction and restrain their encroachments on the secular authorities. 





Convent or the Martyrs, O-ranada 

By vigilant measures she succeeded in restoring the ancient discipline of 
the church, and weeding out the sensuality and indolence which had so long 
defiled it. 1 Few of the Castilian monarchs have been brought more fre¬ 
quently into collision, or pursued a holder policy, with the court of Rome. 
Still fewer extorted from it such important graces and concessions. 

The condition of the commons under this reign was probably, on the 
whole, more prosperous than in any other period of Spanish history. New 
avenues to wealth and honours were opened to them; and persons and 
property were alike protected under the fearless and impartial administra¬ 
tion of the law. “ Such was the justice dispensed to everyone under this 
auspicious reign,” exclaims Marineo, “that nobles and cavaliers, citizens and 
labourers, rich and poor, masters and servants, all equally partook of it.” 

[ l To accomplish this she and the austere Ximenes must needs defy even the pope Alexander 
VI. The result was as Hume« observes : “It is unquestionable that the worst abuses In the 
chinch of which the early reformers complained, lmd been purged from the Spanish chuicli by 
Isabella, and that, nt a time when the rest of the clergy of Europe were grossly licentious, the 
Spanish priests were generally virtuous and devout,"] 
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We find no complaints of arbitrary imprisonment, and no attempts, so fre¬ 
quent both m earlier and later times, at illegal taxation. In tliis particular, 
indeed, Isabella manifested the greatest tenderness for her people. By her 
commutation of the capricious tax of the alcabala for a determinate one, and 
still more by transferring its collection from the revenue officers to the citi¬ 
zens themselves, she greatly relieved her subjects. 

Finally* notwithstanding the perpetual call for troops for the military 
operations in which the government was constantly engaged, and notwith¬ 
standing the example of neighbouring countries, there was no attempt to 
establish that iron bulwark of despotism, a standing army ; at least, none 
nearer than that of the voluntary levies of the hermandacl, raised and paid 
by the people. The queen never admitted the arbitrary maxims of Ximenes 
in regard to the foundation of government. Hers was essentially one of 
opinion, not force. 

There is no country which has been guilty of such wild experiments, or 
has shown, mi the whole, such profound ignorance of the true principles of 
economical science, as Spain under the sceptre of the family of Austria, 
And as it is not always easy to discriminate between thoir acts and those 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, under whom the germs of much of the subsequent 
legislation may bo said to have been planted, this circumstance has brought 
undeserved discredit on the government of the latter. Undeserved, because 
laws mischievous in their eventual operation were not always so at the time 
for which they were originally devised ; not to add that wlmt was intrinsi¬ 
cally bad has been aggravated tenfold under the blind legislation of their 
successors. It is also true that many of the most exceptionable laws sanc¬ 
tioned by their names are to he charged on their predecessors, who had 
engrafted their principles into the system long before ; and many others are 
to be vindicated by the general practice of other nations, which authorised 
retaliation on the score of self-defeuce. 

It would be unfair to direct our view to the restrictive measures of Fer¬ 
dinand and Isabella without noticing also the liberal tenor of their legisla¬ 
tion in regard to a great variety of objects. Such, for example, are tho laws 
encouraging foreigners to settle in tho country ; those for facilitating com¬ 
munication by internal improvements, roads, bridges, canals, on a scale of 
unprecedented magnitude; for a similar attention to the wants of na vim- 
turn, by constructing moles, quays, lighthouses, along the coast, and deepen¬ 
ing and extending the harbours, “to accommodate,” as the acts set forth, 
*l/ie great increase of trade ” j tor embellishing and adding in various ways 
to the accommodations of the cities ; for relieving the subject from onerous 
oppressive monopolies; for establishing a uniform currency and 
“ °y {UUl , “?* smre » ftronghout the kingdom, objects of un- 
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DISCOVERY AND COLONISATION 

But far the most important of the distant acquisitions of Spain were 
those secured by the genius of Columbus anil the enlightened patronage of 
Isabella. Imagination had ample range in the boundless perspective of 
these unknown regions ; but the results actually realised from the discov¬ 
eries, during the queen's life, were comparatively insignificant. In a mere 
financial view, they had been a considerable charge on the crown. Tins was, 
indeed, partly owing to the humanity of Isabella, who interfered, as we have 
seen, to prevent the compulsory exaction of Indian labour. This was subse¬ 
quently, and immediately after her death indeed, carried to such an extent 
that nearly half a million of ounces of gold were yearly drawn from the mines 
of Hispaniola alone. The pearl-fisheries, and the culture of the sugar-cane, 
introduced from the Canaries, yielded large returns under the same inhuman 
system. 

Ferdinand, who enjoyed, by the queen’s testament, half the amount of 
the Indian revenues, was now fully awakened to their importance. It 
would be unjust, however, to suppose his views limited to immediate pecu¬ 
niary profits; for the measures he pursued were, in many respects, well 
contrived to promote the nobler ends of discovery and colonisation. He 
invited the persons moat eminent for nautical science and enterprise, as 
Finv.on, Solis, Vespucci, to Ins court, where they constituted a sort of board 
of navigation, constructing charts and tracing out new routes for pro¬ 
jected voyages. The conduct of this department was entrusted to the last- 
mentioned navigator, who had the glory, the greatest which accident and 
caprice ever granted to man, of giving his name to the new hemisphere. 

In this universal excitement, the progress of discovery was pushed for¬ 
ward with a success, inferior, indeed, to what might have been effected in the 
present state of nautical skill and science, but extraordinary for the times. 
The winding depths of the gulf of Mexico were penetrated, as well as the 
borders of the rich but rugged isthmus which connects the American conti¬ 
nents. In 1513 Florida was discovered by a romantic old kniglit, Ponce de 
Leon, who, instead of the magical fountain of health, found liis grave there. 
Solis, another navigator, who had charge of an expedition, projected by 
Ferdinand, to reach the South Sea by the circumnavigation of the continent, 
ran down the coast as far as the great Bio de la Plata, whore he also was cut 
off by the savages. In 1513, Vasco Nunez tic Balboa penetrated, with a 
handful of men, across the narrow part of the isthmus of Darien, and from 
the summit of the Cordilleras, the first of Europeans, was greeted ‘with the 
long-promised vision of the southern ocean. 

Our admiration of the dauntless heroism displayed by the early Spanish 
navigators, in their extraordinary career, is much qualified by a considera¬ 
tion of the cruelties by which it was tarnished; too great to be either 
palliated or passed over in silence by the historian. As long as Isabella 
lived, the Indians found an efficient friend and protector; but “her death,” 
says the venerable Las Casas, “ was the signal for their destruction.” Imme¬ 
diately on that event, the system of repartimientos , originally authorised by 
Columbus, who seems to have had no doubt, from the first, of the crown’s 
absolute right of property over the natives, was carried to its full extent in 
the colonies. Every Spaniard, however humble, had his proportion of 
slaves; and men, many of them not only incapable of estimating the awful 
responsibility of the situation, but without the least touch of humanity in 
their natures, were individually entrusted with the unlimited disposal of 
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, i I- ; nP r,f Hi pi r fallow-creatures. They abused this trust 
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immolated in these fair 
regions within a very few 
years after the discovery ; 
and the heart sickens at the 
loathsome details of barbar¬ 
ities recorded by ono [Las 
Casas *■] who, if Ida sympa¬ 
thies have led him some¬ 
times to overcolour, can 
never be suspected of wil¬ 
fully misstating facts of 
which he was an eye-wit¬ 
ness. A selfish indifference 
to the rights of the original 
occupants of the soil is a 
sin which lies at the door of 
most of the primitive Euro¬ 
pean settlers, whether pa¬ 
pist or puritan, of the How 
World. But it is light in 
comparison with the fearful 
amount of crimes to ho 
charged on the early Span¬ 
ish colonists; crimes that 
have, perhaps, in this world, 
brought down the retribu¬ 
tion of heaven, which has 
eecn, fi t to turn this fountain 
of inexhaustible wealth and 
prosperity to the nation into 
the waters of bitterness. 

Ferdinand openly as¬ 
sumed for himself and his 
ministers the responsibility 
of maintaining this vicious institution, and subsequently issued an ordinance 
to that effect, accompanied, however, by a variety of humane and equitable 
regulations for restraining its abuse. The license was embraced in its full 
evtent; the regulations were openly disregarded. Several years after, in 
1515, Las Casas, >' moved by the spectacle of human suffering, returned to 
Spain, ami pleaded tlm cause of the injured natives, in tones which made 
the dying monarch tremble on his throne. It was too late, however, for the 
king to execute tho remedial measures he contemplated. The efficient 
interference of Ximcnes, who sent a commission for the purpose to Hispaniola, 
was attended with no permanent results. And the indefatigable “ protector 
of the Indians” was left to sue for redress at the court of Charles, and to 
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furnish et splendid iE not a solitary example there of a bosom penetrated with 
tlie true spirit of Christian philanthropy. 

The supply of jnecious metals yielded by the colonies proved eventually 
far greater than had ever entered into the conception of the most sanguine 
of the early discoverers. Their prolific soil and genial climate, moreover, 
afforded an infinite variety of vegetable products, which might have fur¬ 
nished an unlimited commerce with the mother-country. Under a judicious 
protection, their population and productions, steadily increasing, would 
have enlarged to an incalculable extent the general resources of the empire. 
Such, indeed, might have been the result of a wise system of legislation. 

But the true principles of colonial policy were sadly misunderstood in the 
sixteenth century. The discovery of a world was estimated, like that of 
a noh mine, by the value of its returns in gold anti silver. Much of Isabella’s 
legislation, it is true, is of that comprehensive character which shows that 
she looked to higher and far nobler objects. Blit with much that is good 
there was mingled, as in most of her institutions, on© germ of evil, of little 
moment at the time, indeed, but which, under the vicious culture of her suc¬ 
cessors, shot up to a height that overshadowed and blighted all the rest. 
This was the spirit of restriction and monopoly, aggravated by the subse¬ 
quent laws of Ferdinand, and carried to an extent under the Austrian 
dynasty that paralysed colonial trade. 

Under their most ingeniously perverse system of laws, the interests 
of both the parent country and the colonies were sacrificed. The latter, 
condemned to look for supplies to an incompetent source, were miserably 
dwarfed in their growth ; whilo the former contrived to convert the nutri¬ 
ment which she extorted from the colonies into a fatal poison. The streams 
of wealth which flowed in from the silver quarries of Zacatecas and Potosi 
were jealously locked up within the limits of the peninsula. Agriculture, 
commerce, manufactures, every branch of national industry and improvement, 
languished and fell to decay; and the nation, like the Phrygian monarch, 
who turned all that lie touched to gold, cursed by the very consummation of 
its wishes, was poor in the midst of its treasures. 1 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF SPAIN 

From this sad picture let us turn to that presented by the period of our 
history when, the clouds and darkness having- passed away, a new morn 
seemed to break upon the nation. Under the firm but temperate sway of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, the great changes we have noticed were effected 
without convulsion in the state. Oil the contrary, the elements of the social 
system, which before jarred so discordantly, were brought into harmonious 
action. Tlio restless spirit of the nobles was turned from civil faction to the 
honourable career of public service, whether in arms or letters. The people 
at large, assured of the security of private rights, were occupied with the 
different branches of productive labour. Trade, as is abundantly shown by 
the legislation of the period, had not yet fallen into the discredit which 
attached to it in later times. The precious metals, instead of flowing in so 
abundantly as to palsy the arm of industry, served only to stimulate it. 

The foreign intercourse of the country was every day more widely 
extended. Her agents and consuls were to be found in all the principal 

f 1 Martin Hume® says j u Spanish gold and silver com, in a few yeais, was plentiful m every 
country but in Spam itself,”] 
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ports of the Mediterranean and the Baltic. The Spanish mariner, instead of 
creeping along the beaten track of inland navigation, now struck boldly 
across the great western ocean. The now discoveries had converted the 
land-trade with India into a sea-trade ; and the nations of the peninsula, 
who had hitherto lain 1 emote from the great highways of commerce, now 
became the factors and carriers of Europe. , 

The flourishing condition of the nation was seen m the wealth and popu¬ 
lation of its cities, the revenues of which, augmented in all to a surprising 
extent, had in some increased forty and even fifty fold beyond what they 
were at the commencement of the reign : the ancient and lordly Toledo j 
Burgos, with its bustling, industrious traders ; Valladolid, sending forth its 
thirty thousand warriois from its gates, where the whole population now 
scarcely reaches two-thirds of that number ; Cordova, in the south, and 
the magnificent Granada, naturalising in Europe the arts and luxuries of the 
East; Saragossa, “the abundant," as she was called from her fruitful terri¬ 
tory ; Valencia, “the beautiful”; Barcelona, rivalling in independence and 
maritime enterprise the proudest o£ the Italian republics ; Medina del Campo, 
whoso fairs wore already the great mart for the commercial exchanges of 
the peninsula ; and Seville, the golden gate of the Indies, whose quays began 
to be thronged with merchants from the most distant countries of Europe. 

The resources of the inhabitants were displayed in the palaces and public 
edifices, fountains, aqueducts, gardens, and other works of utility and orna¬ 
ment. This lavish expenditure was directed by an improved taste. Archi¬ 
tecture was studied on purer principles than before, and, with the sister arts 
of design, showed the influence of the new connection with Italy in the first 
gleams of that excellence which shecl such lustre over the Spanish school at 
the close of the century. A still more decided impulse was given to letters. 
Ancient seminaries were remodeled ; new ones were created. Barcelona, 
Salamanca, and Alcala, whose cloistered solitudes are now the grave rather 
than the nursery of science, then swauned with thousands of disciples, who 
under the generous patronage or the government found letters the surest 
path to preferment. Even the lighter branches of literature felt the revolu¬ 
tionary spirit of the times, and, after yielding the last fruits of the anoient 
system, displayed new and more beautiful varieties under the influence of 
Italian culture. 

With this moral development of the nation, the public revenues, the sure 
index, when unforced of public prosperity, went on augmenting with aston¬ 
ishing rapidity. In 1474, the year of Isabella’s accession, the ordinary rents 
of the Castilian crown amounted to 885,000 reals; 1 in 1477, to 2,390,078; in 
1482, after the resumption of the royal grants, to 12,711,591; and finally, 
in 1504, when the acquisition of Granada and the domestic tranquillity of the 
kingdom had encouraged the free expansion of all its resources, to 26,283,334; 
or thirty limes the amount received at her accession. All this, it will be 
remembered, was derived from the customary established taxes, without the 
imposition of a single new one. Indeed, the improvements in the mode 
of collection tended materially to lighten the burdens on the people. 

. ^ ie territorial limits of the monarchy, m the meantime, went on expand¬ 

ing beyond example—Castile and Leon, brought under the same sceptre 
\uth Aragon and its foreign dependencies, Sicily and Sardinia; with the 
kingdoms of Granada, Navarre, and Naples; with the Canaries, Oran, and 
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the other settlements in Africa ; and with the islands and vast continents of 
America. To these broad domains the comprehensive schemes of the sove¬ 
reigns would have added Portugal; and their arrangements for this, although 
defeated for the present, opened the way to its eventual completion under 
Philip II. The names of Castilian and Aragonese were merged in the com¬ 
prehensive one of Spaniard; and Spain, with an empire which stretched over 
three-quarters of the globe, and which almost realised the proud boast that 
the sun never set within her borders, now rose, not to the first class only, 
bub to the first place, in the scale of European powers. 

The extraordinary circumstances of the country tended naturally to 
nourish the lofty, romantic qualities and the somewhat exaggerated tone 
of sentiment which always pervaded the national character. The age of 
chivalry had not faded away in Spain, as in most other lands. It was fostered, 
in time of peace, by the tourneys, jousts, and other warlike pageants which 
graced the court of Isabella. It gleamed out, as we have seen, in the Italian 
campaigns under Gonaalyo de Cordova, and shone forth in all its splendours 
in the war of Granada. 

The Spaniard was a knight-errant, in its literal sense, roving over seas on 
which no barque had ever ventured, among islands and continents where no 
civilised man had ever trodden, and which fancy peopled with all the marvels 
and drear enchantments of romance ; courting danger in every form, com¬ 
bating everywhere, and everywhere victorious. The very odds presented by 
the defenceless natives among whom he was cast, “a thousand of whom,” to 
quote the words of Columbus, “ wero not equal to three Spaniards,” was in 
itself typical of his profession; and the brilliant destinies to which the mean¬ 
est adventurer was often called, now carving out with his good sword some 
Eldorado more splendid than fancy had dreamed of, and now overturning 
some old barbaric dynasty, were full as extraordinary as the wildest chimeras 
which Ariosto ever sang or Cervantes satirised. Plis countrymen who 
remained at home, feeding greedily on the reports of his adventures, lived 
almost equally in an atmosphere of romance. A spirit of chivalrous enthu¬ 
siasm penetrated the very depths of the nation, swelling the humblest indi¬ 
vidual with lofty aspirations and a proud consciousness of the dignity of his 
nature. 

In noticing the circumstances that conspired to form the national charac¬ 
ter, it would be unpardonable to omit the establishment of the Inquisition, 
which contributed so largely to counterbalance the benefits resulting from 
Isabella’s government; an institution which has done more thnu any other to 
stay the proud inarch of human reason ; which, by imposing uniformity of 
creed, has proved the fruitful parent of hypocrisy and superstition ; which 
has soured the sweet charities of human life, and, settling like a foul mist on 
the goodly promise of the land, closed up the fair buds of science and civili¬ 
sation ere they were fully opened. Alas, that such a blight should have 
fallen on so gallant and generous a people ! That it should have been 
brought on it, loo, by one of such unblemished patriotism and purity of 
motive as Isabella! 

The immediate injury inflicted on the nation by the spirit of bigotry in 
the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, although greatly exaggerated, was 
doubtless serious enough. Under the otherwise beneficent operation of their 
government, however, the healthful and expansive energies of the state were 
sufficient to heal up these and deeper wounds, and still carry it omvard in the 
career of prosperity. With this impulse, indeed, the nation continued to 
advance higher and higher, in spite of the system of almost unmingled eyil 
ir, w, — VOL. x. v 
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pursued in the following reigns. The glories of this later period, of the age 
of Charles V, as it is called, must find their true source in the measures of his 
illustrious predecessors. It was in their court that Boscan, Garci lasso, Men¬ 
doza, and the other master spirits were trained, who moulded Castilian liter¬ 
ature into the new and more classical forms of later times. It was under 
Gonsalvo de Cordova that Leyva, Pescara, and those great captains with 
their invincible legions were formed, who enabled Charles Y to dictate laws 
to Europe for half a century. And it was Columbus who not only led the 
way, but animated the Spanish navigator with the spirit of discovery. 
Scarcely was Ferdinand’s reign brought to a close, before Magellan com¬ 
pleted (1520), what that monarch had projected, the circumnavigation of 
the southern continent; the victorious banners of Cortes had already (1518) 
penetrated into the golden realms of Montezuma; and Pizarro, a very few 
years later (1521), following up the lead of Balboa, embarked on the enter¬ 
prise which ended in the downfall of the splendid dynasty of the Incas. 

Thus it is that the seed sown under a good system continues to yield fruit 
under a bad one. The season of the most brilliant results, however, is not 
always that of the greatest national prosperity. The splendours of foreign 
conquest in the boasted reign of Charles V were dearly purchased by the 
decline of industry at home, and the loss of liberty. The patriot will see 
little to cheer him in this “golden age” of the national history, whose out¬ 
ward show of glory will seem to his penetrating eye only the hectic brilliancy 
of decay. He will turn to an earlier period, when the nation, emerging from 
the sloth and license of a barbarous age, seemed to renew its ancient ener¬ 
gies, and to prepare like a giant to run its course; and glancing over the 
long interval since elapsed, during the first half of which the nation Avasted 
itself on schemes of mad ambition, aud in the latter has sunk into a state of 
paralytic torpor, he will fix Ins eye on the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella as 
the most glorious epoch in the annals of his country.& 
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THE EMPEROR CHARLES V 

[1617-1650 a,i>, ] 

Soon after the death of Ximenes, Charles [who as the emperor is known 
as Charles V but as King Charles I of Spain] made his public entry, with 
great pomp, into Valladolid, whither he had summoned the cortes of Castile. 
Though he assumed on all occasions the name of king, that title had never 
been acknowledged in the cortes. The Spaniards, considering Juana as 
possessed of the sole right to the crown, and no example of a son’s having 
enjoyed the title of king during the life of his parents occurring in their 
history, the cortes discovered all that scrupulous respect for ancient forms 
and that aversion to innovation which are conspicuous in popular assemblies. 

The presence, however, of their prince, the address, the artifices, and the 
threats of Ilia ministers, prevailed on them at last to proclaim him king, in 
conjunction with bis mother, whose name they appointed to be placed before 
that of her son in all public acts. But when they mado this concession, they 
declared that if, at any future period, Juana should recover the exercise of 
reason, the whole authority should return into her hands. At the same time, 
they voted a free gift of 600,000 ducats 1 to be paid in three years, a sum 
more considerable than had ever been granted to any former monarch. 

Notwithstanding this obsequiousness of the cortes to the will of the king, 
the most violent symptoms of dissatisfaction with his government began to 
break out in the kingdom. Chievres had acquired over the mind of the 
young monarch the ascendant not only of a tutor, but of a parent. Charles 

[ l The ducat may he taken as valuing approximately at 9s. Od. j it being lemembercd that 
gold pm chased then much more than now—tuo usual theory being that it had seven limes its 
present purchasing power,) 
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seemed to have no sentiments but those which his minister inspired, and 
scarcely uttered a word but wluit lie put into his mouth. He was constantly 
surrounded by Flemings ; no person got access to him without their permis¬ 
sion ; nor was any admitted to audience but in their presence. As lie spoke the 
Spanish language very imperfectly, his answers were always extremely short, 
and often delivered with hesitation. Unfortunately for Charles, his favourites 
were unworthy of his confidence. To amass wealth seems to have been their 
only aim; and as they had reason to fear that either their master’s good sense 
or the indignation of the Spaniards might soon abridge their power, they 
hastened to improve the present opportunity, and their avarice was tlie more 
rapacious because they expected their authority to he of no longer duration. 
All honours, offices, and benefices were either engrossed by the Flemings or 
publicly sold by them. Chievres, his wife, and Sauvage, whom Charles, on 
the death of Ximenes, hud imprudently raised to be chancellor of Castile, 
vied with each other in all the refinements of extortion and venality. Not 
only the Spanish historians, who, from resentment, may be suspected of 
exaggeration, but Peter Martyr Angleria b [or de Anghierra], an Italian, 
who resided at that time in the court of Spain, and was under no temptation 
to deceive the persons to whom his letters are addressed, gives a description 
which is almost incredible, of the insatiable and shameless covetousness of 
the Flemings. 

According to Angleria’s calculation, which ho asserts to be extremely 
moderate, they remitted into the Low Countries, in the space of ten months, 
no less a sum than 1,100,000 ducats. The nomination of William de Croy, 
Chievres’ nephew, a young man not of canonical age, to the archbishopric of 
Toledo, exasperated the Spaniards more than all those exactions, 

Charles, leaving Castile thus disgusted with Ins administration, set out 
for Saragossa, the capital of Aragon, that he might be present in the corles 
of that kingdom. On his way thither, lie took leave of Ins brother Ferdinand, 
whom he sent into Germany on the pretence of visiting their grandfather, 
Maximilian, in his old age. To tins prudent precaution Charles owed the 
preservation of his Spanish dominions. During the violent commotions which 
arose there soon after this period, the Spaniards would infallibly have offered 
the crown to a prince who was the darling of the whole nation; nor did 
Ferdinand want ambition nor councillors that might lmve prompted him to 
accept of the offer. 

Tlio Aragonese had not hitherto acknoivledged Charles as king, nor would 
they allow the corles to be assembled in his name, but in that of the justicia, 
to whom, during an interregnum, tins privilege belonged. After long delays, 
however, and with much difficulty, he persuaded tlio members to confer on 
him the title of king, in conjunction with Ins mother. At tlie same time, 
lie bound himself by that solemn oath, which the Aragonese exacted of their 
kings, never to violate any of their rights or liberties. When a donative was 
demanded, the members were still more intractable ; many months elapsed 
before they would agree to grant Charles 200,000 ducats, and that sum they 
appropriated so strictly for paying' debts of the crown, which had long been 
forgotten, that a very small part of it came into the king’s bands. What 
laid happened in Castile taught them caution, and determined them rather 
to satisfy the claims of their fellow-citizens, how obsolete soever, than to 
furnish strangers the means of enriching themselves with the spoils of tlieir 
country. 

, ^ 10111 Aragon, Charles proceeded to Catalonia, where he wasted much 
time, encountered more difficulties, and gained less money. The Flemings 
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wore now become so odious to every province in Spain by their exactions 
that the desire of mortifying them, and of disappointing their avarice, aug¬ 
mented the jealousy with which a free people usually conduct their delibera¬ 
tions. Segovia, Toledo, Seville, and several other cities of the first rank 
entered into a confederacy for the defence of their rights and privileges ; 
and, notwithstanding the silence of the nobility, who, on this occasion, dis¬ 
covered neither the public spirit nor the resolution which became their order, 
the confederates laid before tho king a full view of the state of the kingdom, 
and of the maladministration of his favourites. The preferment of strangers, 
the exportation of th? current coin, the increase of taxes, were the grievances 
of which they chiefly complained ; and of these they demanded redress with 
that boldness which is natural to a free people. These remonstrances, 
presented at first at Saragossa, ancl ronewed afterwards at Barcelona, Charles 
treated with great neglect. The confederacy, however, of these cities, at 
this juncture, was the beginning of that famous union among the commons 
[eomuneros] of Castile, which not long after threw the kingdom into such 
violent convulsions as shook the throne, and almost overturned the 
constitution. 


Kltra CHARLES BECOMES EMPEROR 

Soon after Charles’ arrival at Barcelona, he received the account of an 
event which interested him much more than the murmurs of the Castilians 
or the scruples of the cortcs of Catalonia. This was the death of the emperor 
Maximilian — an occurrence of small importance in itself, for he was a prince 
conspicuous neither for liis virtues, nor his power, nor his abilities; but 
rendered by its consequences more memorable than any that had happened 
during several ages. It broke that profound and universal peace which then 
reigned in the Christian world; it excited a rivalship between two princes, 
which threw all Europo into agitation, and kindled wars more general, and 
of longer duration, than had hitherto been known in modern times. 

The revolution occasioned by the expedition of the French king Charles 
VIII, into Italy, had inspired the European princes with new ideas concern¬ 
ing the importance of the imperial dignity. The claims of the empire upon 
some of the Italian states were numerous ; its jurisdiction over others was 
extensive ; and though the former lmd been almost abandoned, and tho 
latter seldom exercised, under princes of slender abilities ancl of little 
influence, it was obvious that, in the hands of an emperor possessed of power 
or of genius, they might ba employed as engines for stretching his dominion 
over the greater part of that country. PI veil Maximilian, feeble and unsteady 
as his conduct always was, had availed himself of the infinite pretensions of 
the empire, and had reaped, advantage from every war and every negotiation 
in Italy during his reign. These considerations, added to the dignity of the 
station, confessedly the first among Christian princes, and to the rights 
inherent m the office, which, if exerted with vigour, were far from being 
inconsiderable, rendered the imperial crown more tlmn ever an object of 
ambition. 

Not long before his death, Maximilian had discovered great solicitude to 
preserve this dignity in tho Austrian family, and to procure the king of 
Spain to be chosen his successor. But he himself, having never been 
crowned by the pope, a ceremony deemed essential in that age, was con¬ 
sidered only as emperor “ elect.” Though historians have not attended to 
that distinction, neither the Italian nor the German chancery bestowed any 
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other title upon him than that of Icing of the Romans; and no example 
occurring ill history of any person’s being chosen a successor to a king of 
the Romans, the Germans, always tenacious of their forms, and unwilling to 
confer upon Charles an office for which their constitution knew no name, 
obstinately refused to gratify Maximilian in that point. By his death, this 
difficulty was at once removed, and Charles openly aspired to that dignity 
which liis grandfather attempted, without success, to secure for him. At 
the same time Francis I, a powerful rival, entered the lists against him; 
and the attention of all Europe was fixed upon this competition, no less illus¬ 
trious from the high rank of the candidates than from the importance of the 
prke for which they contended. Each of them urged his pretensions with 
1 ‘ sanguine expectations, and with no unpromis¬ 

ing prospect of success. Charles considered 
the imperial crown as belonging to him of 
right, from its long continuance in the Austrian 
line; he knew that none of the German princes 
possessed power or influence enough to appear 
as his antagonist; ho flattered himself that no 
consideration would induce the natives of 
Germany to exalt any foreign prince to a 
dignity which during so many ages had been 
deemed peculiar to their own nation; and, 
least of all, that they would confer this honour 
upon Francis I, the sovereign of a people whose 
genius, and laws, and manners differed so 
widely from those of the Germans that it was 
hardly possible to establish any cordial union 
between them. He did not, however, trust the 
success of his cause to this alone. Great sums 
of money were remitted from Spain; all the 
refinements and artifices of negotiation were 
employed; and a considerable body of troops, 
kept on foot at that time by the states of the 
circle of Swabia, was secretly taken iuto his 
pay. The venal were gained by presents; the 
objections of the more scrupulous were an¬ 
swered or eluded; some feeble princes were 
threatened or overawed. 

On the 28th of June, five months and ten 
days after the death of Maximilian, this im¬ 
portant contest, which had held all Europe in 
suspense, was decided. Six of the electors had 
already declared for the king of Spain; and the archbishop of Treves, the only 
firm adherent to the French interest, having at last joined his brethren, Charles 
was, by the unanimous voice of the electoral college, raised to the imperial . 
throne. Hie important intelligence of his election was conveyed ill nine days 
from Frankfort to Barcelona, where Charles was still detained by the obsti¬ 
nacy of the Catalan cortes, which liad not hitherto brought to ail issue any 
of the affairs which came before it. He received the account with the joy 
natural Lo a young and aspiring mind, on an accession of power and dignity 
winch raised him so far above the oilier princes of Europe. Then it was 
that those vast prospects, which allured him during his whole administration, 
began to open; and from this era wc may date the formation, and are able to 
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trace the gradual progress, of a grand system of enterprising ambition, which 
renders the history of his reign so worthy of attention. 

A trivial circumstance first discovered the effects of this great elevation 
upon the mind of Charles. In all the public writs which ho now issued as 
king of Spain, he assumed the title of “majesty,” and required it from his 
subjects as a mark of their respect. Before that time, all the momrehs of 
Europe were satisfied with the appellation of “highness,” or “grace”* but 
the vanity of other courts soon led them to imitate the example of the 
Spanish. The epithet of majesty is no longer a mark of pre-eminence 
The most inconsiderable monarchy in Europe enjoy it, and the arrogance of 
the greater potentates has invented no higher denomination. 

Ihe Spaniards were far from viewing the promotion of their king to the 
imperial throne with the same satisfaction which lie himself felt. To be 
deprived of the presence of their sovereign, and to be subjected to tho gov¬ 
ernment of a viceroy and his council, a species of administration often 
oppressive and always disagreeable, were the immediate and necessary con¬ 
sequences of this new dignity. To see the blood of their countrymen shed 
m quarrels wherein the nation had no concern; to behold its treasures 
wasted in supporting the splendour of a foreign title ; to be plunged in the 
chaos of Italian and German polities were effects of this event almost as 
unavoidable. From all these considerations they concluded that nothing 
coulcl have happened more pernicious to the Spanish nation; and the forti¬ 
tude and public spirit of their ancestors, who, in the cortes of Castile, pro¬ 
hibited Alfonso tho Wise [the Learned] from leaving the kingdom, in order 
to receive the imperial crown, were often mentioned with the highest praise, 
and pronounced to be extremely worthy of imitation at this juncture, But 
Charles, without regarding the sentiments or murmurs of his Spanish sub¬ 
jects, accepted of the imperial dignity which the count palatine, at the head of 
a solemn embassy, offered him in the name of the electors; and deeiared his 
intention of setting out soon for Germany, in order to take possession of it. 
This was the more necessary, because, according to the forms of the German 
constitution, he could not, before the ceremony of a public coronation, exer¬ 
cise any act of jurisdiction or authority. 

Their certain knowledge of this resolution augmented so much the disgust 
of the Spaniards that a sullen and refractory spirit prevailed among persons of 
all ranks. The pope having granted the king the tenths of all ecclesias¬ 
tical benefices in Castile, to assist him in carrying on war with greater vigour 
against the Turks* a convocation of tho clergy unanimously refused to levy 
that sum, upon pretence that it ought never to be exacted but at those times 
when Christendom was actually invaded by the infidels; and though Leo, 
in order to support his authority, laid the kingdom under an interdict, so 
little regard was paid to a censure which was universally deemed unjust, 
that Charles himself applied to have it taken off. Thus the Spanish clergy, 
besides their merit in opposing the usurpations of the pope, and disregarding 
the influence of the crown, gained the exemption which they had claimed. 

The commotions which arose in the kingdom of Valencia, annexed to the 
crown of Aragon, were more formidable, and produced more dangerous and 
lasting effects. A seditious monk, having by his sermons excited the citi¬ 
zens of Valencia, the capital city, to take arms, and to punish certain crim¬ 
inals in a tumultuary manner, the people, pleased with this exercise of power 
and with such a discovery of their own importance, not only refused to lay 
down their arms, but formed themselves into troops and companies, that they 
might be regularly trained to martial exercises. To obtain some security 
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•. a j. flin nmu'Qssion of the grandees ws the motive of this association, 
Sprov BI l a powerful baud of union; for as the amtocmtical privileges and 
indcSo oeivere more complete in Valencia than in any other of the &pan- 
slXado M, the nobles, being scarcely accountable for their conduct to any 

SrirAatPfl the neople not only as vassals but as slaves. The}' were 
farmed’ however* at the progress of this unexpected insurrection, as it might 
S t to attempt shaking off the yoke altogether; but as they 

rfinr Wthem without taking arms, it became necessary to have 
rife Jh P e ernpeZ and to desire & permission to attack them (1520). 

At the same time the people made choice of deputies to represent then 
grievances, and to implore the protection of their sovereign. Happily for 
fL inf ter they arrived at court when Charles was exasperated to a high 
degree against the nobility. As he was eager to visit Germany, where ins 
presence became every day more necessary, and Ins Flemish courtiers were 
Still more impatient to return into their native country, that they might 
cu-i'Y thither the spoils which they l\ad amassed in Castile, it was impossible 
for him to hold the corLes of Valencia in person. He had for that reason 
empowered the cardinal Adrian to represent him m that assembly, and in 
his name to receive their oath of allegiance, to confirm their privileges with 

the usual solemnities, and to demand of them a free gift. 

But the Vaiencian nobles, who considered this measure as an indignity 
to their country, which was no less entitled than his other kingdoms to the 
honour of their sovereign’s presence, declared that, by the fundamental laws 
of the constitution, they could neither acknowledge as king a person who was 
absent, nor grant him any subsidy; and to this declaration they adhered with 
si haughty and inflexible obstinacy. Charles, piqued by their behaviour, 
decided in favour of the people, and rashly authorised them to continue in 
•arms. Their deputies returned in triumph, and were received by their fellow- 
citizens as the deliverers of their country. The insolonoo of the multitude 
increasing with their success, they expelled all the nobles out of the city, 
committed the government to magistrates of their own election, and entered 
into an association, distinguished by the name of germandada or "brother¬ 
hood,” winch proved the source not only of the wildest disorders but of the 
most fatal calamities in that kingdom. 0 


CHARLES* STRUGGLE WITH THE CORTES 

At this period it was Charles’ misfortune to make enemies on every side. 
As the constitution of Valencia required that he should be present, to fulfil 
the compact with his people, lie should, doubtless, have hastened thither, 
and, by yielding prompt obedience to the laws, have removed all pretext for 
rebellion. The same imprudence, tlie same disregard of established custom, 
made him summon the cortes of Castile and Leon to meet him at Santiago ; 
a tiling never before attempted by the most arbitrary of his predecessors. 
To the murmurs produced by this innovation, the ministers paid no attention : 
on the contrary, they did all they could to fan the flame of discontent, by 
interfering in the return of the deputies, and by bribing such as they could 
not nominate to submit in everything to the royal will. 

Toledo displaced the deputies whom it had chosen, and nominated others 
more submissive to the popular voice. It next prevailed on some other 
towns to join in insisting on the following concessions: that tlie king should 
not leave Spam ; that he should require no subsidy ; that., instead of confer- 
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ring dignities on foreigners, lie should deprive the possessors of those vliich 
they actually held; that no money, under any pretext whatever, should leave 
the kingdom; that offices should cease to be venal; and that the cortes 
should be assembled, according to ancient custom, in some town of Leon or 
Castile, not ill an angle of Galicia. Most of these demands were reasonable 
enough; but the first two were insulting, and all were sure to be highly 
unpalatable to tile court. The deputies who bore them waited on Charles, 
now at Valladolid, on Ins way to Galicia, and with some difficulty obtained 
an audience. He tolcl them, however, that he was in too much haste to take 
the subject into consideration ; but that, if the} 7 would meet him near Tor- 
desillas, he would commune with them. To Tordesillas they accordingly 
repaired; but a report being maliciously spread in Valladolid that he was 
not only about to leave the kingdom, but to take away his mother, the popu¬ 
lace were excited to the highest pi Loll. A Portuguese lace-maker mischiev¬ 
ously ascended the tower of a church, the bell of which was never sounded 
except on extraordinary occasions, and rang with such good-will that six 
thousand men were speedily under arms. 

It was immediately resolved that all the Flemings should be put lo death ; 
hut the intended victims had timely intimation of their danger, and with the 
king fled at midnight, the rain descending in torrents, to Tordesillas, where 
they arrived at daybreak. The authorities of Valladolid showed great activity 
in the apprehension of the ringleaders in the riot, and a few were punished ; 
but the king, who was naturally clement, ordered the remainder to be liber¬ 
ated. He now hastened towards Galicia, the Toledan deputies closely fol¬ 
lowing him, and at every town requesting an audience; but lie refused to 
see them until they reached Santiago. 

On the first day of April, 1520, the states were opened in the convent of San 
Francisco. The speech from the throne laid stress on the necessity of the king’s 
immediate voyage lo Germany ; on the expenses with which it would be 
attended, as well as on that which had been incurred in preparations for war 
with the infidels; and ended by demanding a gratuity. For a moment the 
deputies were silent; but those of Salamanca rose, and protested that they 
could not take the accustomed oath of allegiance unless the lung would com¬ 
ply with the demands which had been presented to him. They were imme¬ 
diately supported by a deputy of Toledo, who asserted that, rather than 
consent to anything prejudicial, cither to the city he represented or to the 
kingdom, he would sacrifice his life. Emboldened by the example, the del¬ 
egates of Seville, Cordova, Zamora, Toro, and Avila joined with the three, 
and the business of the assembly was for some days interrupted. Nothing 
can better show the degraded state in which the cortes were held, and the 
power which the crown had been accustomed to exercise over the proceed- 
ings — debates were unknown among them — than the next step of the 
king : it was no less than to order the Toledan deputies, the most violent of 
the party, to leave the court. In vain did they petition : they were compelled 
to obey. When the news readied Toledo, the population was in an uproar; 
and their anger still further inflamed by the arrest of two of their magis¬ 
trates, Juan de Padilla, and Ferdinand Davalos. Whether a royal order was 
sent for the arrest, or a citation for the appearance of both, is doubtful; 
the mob opposed its execution; and would have murdered the corregidor, the 
alcalde, and alguacil mayor, had not all three contrived to escape.. The for¬ 
tress and gates, with the government of the cit} 7 , were now seized by the 
mob, and the royal officers expelled. The example was imitated by the whole 
kingdom of Murcia. 
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When intelligence of those events reached Santiago, the king proposed 
to march on Toledo, ancl inflict a summary vengeance on that oity; but 
his ministers — fearing that if he remained any longer in Spam he would 
risk the imperial crown, some members of the diet having already threatened 
to proceed to a second election— dissuaded him from his purpose. The 
states were now transferred to Corunna, where, with some reluctance, — so 
effectually had the royal influence been exercised in the interim, —a consid¬ 
erable subsidy was granted to the monarch. The great cities, however, 
refused to sanction it; and even the few deputies who voted it accompanied 
it by requests exceedingly obnoxious to the court. Anxious to take pos¬ 
session of the brilliant dignity which awaited him, and perhaps to escape from 
so troubled a kingdom, Charles closed the corfces, and prepared to embark. 
He left the regency of Castile to Cardinal Adrian ; of Aragon, to Don Juan 
tie Lamm; of Valencia, to the count de Melito ; and he intrusted the com¬ 
mand of the troops to approved officers. The choice of Adrian, a foreigner, 
was peculiarly offensive to the nobles and deputies at court: they solicited 
another; but Charles, who generally adhered to his plans with uncommon 
tenacity, refused to change. In May he embarked, and proceeded to Eng¬ 
land, to concert with Henry VIII the means of humbling the power of the 
French king. 

REVOLT OP THE GERMANEROS AND THE COMUNEROS 1 

The departure of the king was not likely to assuage the turbulence of the 
times. If the opposition, so long as it was constitutionally exercised, was 
just, arid even laudable, it had now degenerated into rebellion, and patriotism 
been succeeded by schemes of personal ambition. In Toledo, Padilla, by 
pretending to follow the popular current, guided it at his will: Ins wife, 
Dona Maris Pacheco, who bad greater talents and even greater ambition 
than himself, headed the popular processions, and by her presence authorised 
some revolting scenes. From Murcia the governor, the marquis de los Velez, 
had been expelled, and a royal officer, who had beeu sent to institute pro¬ 
ceedings .against the guilty, compelled to flee for his life, followed by eight 
thousand of the combined rebels. 

The example of these great places was too attractive to remain inopera¬ 
tive. Segovia immediately rose, and hung two of the magistrates. The 
mob were, above all, anxious to murder their deputies, of whom both had 
agreed to the subsidy at Corunna ; but one of them, wisely distrustful of 
their intention, had not returned : tlie other, who returned at midnight, was 
dragged along the streets to the place of execution. The monks of San 
Francisco issued from their cloisters, with the holy sacrament: the interfer¬ 
ence was unavailing ; nor was it without difficulty that permission could be 
obtained for a confessor to attend him. A monk approached, and though 
the office was speedily performed, loud murmurs wore raised, by the murderous 
herd, at the time so unnecessarily lost. They again seized tho rope, dragged 
the deputy along, and, though ho was dead before they reached the gallows, 
lmng him on tlie same tree that had proved fatal to two preceding victims. 

I hough Valladolid was honoured with the abode of Adrian and the 
council of regency, the rabble rose to put the deputies to death ; and when 
these, too, had the good fortune to escape, even the cardinal was arrested, 

t ^i^\ e ^ ei tnanero^ was given lo tho let els of Valencia who woie organised into a 

brotherhood or gem an nr, a word closely allied in sound and meaning to tho Castilian 
/it’Miiumfart or brothciliood. Iho immo comuneros is simply the Castilian for “ commoners. ’’J 
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but, ay it appears, soon released, through the interposition of the nobles and 
clergy. Burgos was still more criminal. Unable to find the bishop or his 
brethren, individuals peculiarly obnoxious, the rioters, headed by a cutler 
burned a house in which many valuable archives were consumed. They 
next proceeded in search of a royal favourite, whose house shared the same 
fate. Ide was overtaken, dragged from the church where he had sought 
sanctuary, brought to Burgos, and committed to prison, where he immedi¬ 
ately died from the effect of the blows he had received. Not satisfied with 
taking his life, they dragged his corpse through the city, and suspended 
it, the head downwards, from the public gallows. The arrival at Madrid of 
a royal magistrate, said to be proceeding to Toledo to try the rebels, raised 
the rioters, who swore to take his life • and, as he was fortunate enough to 
escape, they deposed the magistrates, elected others, seized all the arms they 
could find, and summoned the governor of the Alcazar to remit that fortress 
into their hands ; but he had fidelity enough to set them at defiance. The 
siege was prosecuted : a mine was sprung, the gallant handful of defenders 
was destroyed, and the place capitulated. Finally, at Avila, Guadalajara, 
and Siguenza, the legitimate authority was overthrown; brute force, murder, 
rape, and plunder reigned in its stead. 

The rebellious communities agreed to act in concert for the common 
cause, and to send their representatives to Avila, to hold a sort of national 
cortes. Accordingly, Toledo, Madrid, Guadalajara, Soria, Murcia, Cuenca, 
Segovia, Avila, Salamanca, Toro, Zamora, Leon, Valladolid, Burgos, and 
Ciudad Rodrigo, successively and within short intervals, joined their respec¬ 
tive deputies, while from several of these places troops daily arrived, For 
some time, however, nothing important was attempted: tho royalist gen¬ 
eral, Fonseca, was too busily occupied in raising troops to assail Segovia ; and 
Ronquillo was too weak to take the field. The weakness of the regent, 
who in fear of violence expressed his disapprobation of the hostilities 
commenced by Fonseca, redoubled their audacity. Anarchy was now at 
its height. 


QUEEN JUANA RELEASED 

The next proceeding of the rebels was distinguished for more boldness, 
and for something like originality. At the head of the troops furnished 
by Toledo, Medina del Campo, and other places, and accompanied by two 
other chiefs, Padilla proceeded to Torclesillns to gain possession of the im¬ 
becile Juana. He demanded and obtained an audience, expatiated on the 
evils which hacl befallen the kingdom since the death of the Catholic sove¬ 
reigns, her parents, and said that her son had abandoned the kingdom to its 
fate ; ho ended by informing her that be placed tho troops of Toledo, Mad¬ 
rid, and Segovia at her disposal. For a moment the queen seemed to have 
regained the use of her faculties ; she replied that she had never before heard 
of her father’s death; that if she had, she would not have permitted the 
disorders which prevailed ; that she desired the weal of the kingdom, and 
that on Padilla, in quality of captain-general, she devolved the duty of 
restoring the public tranquillity. Her rational manner of discourse made 
tho deputies hope that she had been restored to sanity; they did homage to 
her as their sovereign queen; and in her name the representatives of the 
confederation were brought from Avila to Tordesillas. By issuing all 
decrees in her name and by her authority, they hoped to give legitimacy 
to their own. 
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But she almost instantly relapsed into her former lethargy, a circum¬ 
stance, however, which they carefully concealed from the world. Embold¬ 
ened by the success of their enterprise, and by the number of armed men 
who daily joined them, they now resolved to subvert the power of regent 
and council, and even to arrest the members. Padilla arrived with twelve 
hundred men. The cardinal now' prepared to flee ; the gates were shut on 
him ; and he was detained as a sort of hostage for the safety of the rebel 
ohieEs. In a few days, however, ho assumed a disguise and silently escaped. 

ep was to acquaint his master with the events which had hap¬ 
pened. On their side, tho confederates, 
with an impudence unparalleled in all 
history, attempted in the same manner 
to justify what they had done. 

Charles V was in a difficult position: 
the hostility of tho Lutherans, the 
rivalry of Francis I, the disturbances 
which threatened to afflict Italy, and 
the preparations of the Grand Turk, 
rendered it impossible for him to re¬ 
visit Spain, even though his absence 
endangered the security of that crown. 
In tins emergency he associated Velasco 
the constable and Henry the admiral 
of Castile in the regency with Adrian, 
and wrote to all the revolted com¬ 
munities calling on them to obey the 
laws and to restore tranquillity, prom¬ 
ising to return the moment his pressing 
affairs would allow him. To dispose 
them in his favour lie renounced the 
subsidy which had been voted him at 

Corunna, and promised that no benefices 

should he conferred on foreigners. 
His letters, however, had for some time 
little effect on the majority of the 
confederates, who declared that they 
were dictated by insincerity. 

In this critical position of tho royal 
cause, it was fortunate that Aragon, 
Catalonia, and most of Andalusia 
Amnnn , , stood aloof from the confederation. 

L0(1 V' V!l8 ail V sec i uenl b r troubled for a moment, through an 
oigflinsed opposition to tho vicevoyalty of Lanuza; but tranquillity was 

oitW » dlffi f ,,lt y. Seville, Cordova, Seres, anil Granada 

or l ' condescending to open, the proposals of that body, 

h r “ " i “T 1 Tlle "telHom towns no less persevered 

could derate tl J 1* 1 ?“' ?M™ 8 e . Vldcnt that notllin S les3 «>ai civil war 

government Tl/' J’l”,’7V ith " the km K or 1110 >«°1» »h°uld exercise the 
L, s , i /. c constable began to act with vigour, to collect his own 

h "lov es The e ll ,17. ey fl '° ,n P?" 1 Emmaluie1 ' oE Portugal, to support 
and the admiral , ‘ too 1 sec “ 0<1 a '™ko from his imbeoile inaeLivity; 

admiral went fiom place to place to rouse the sparks of slumbering 
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loyalty. Tlie result showed what might have been accomplished earlier by 
an active combination of the royalist party; about eight thousand well- 
armed men soon repaired to Rio Seco. The extent of the preparations and 
the expostulations of the constables prevailed on Burgos to withdraw from 
the confederacy. On their side the assembly at Tordesillas vigorously pre¬ 
pared for the struggle, and placed Don Pedro Giron at the head of the rebel 
forces, among the ranks of which was the bishop of Zamora, with nine 
hundred men, of whom four hundred were ecclesiastics. 

With eleven thousand men Don Pedro advanced towards Rio Seco, took 
and pillaged Tordehumos, without any molestation from the royalists, who 
were waiting for a reinforcement under the count de Haro. On the junction 
of that nobleman, who was raised to the command, the numbers were about 
equal; but for some time the royalists were unwilling to begin the attack. 
Don Pedro fell back to Villnpando, and by this imprudent step exposed 
Tordesillas, which, with the queen, Juana, was invested and stormed by the 
count. He was already disgusted with the cause he advocated, and ho soon 
abandoned it for that of the king: his place was supplied by Don Juan de 
Padilla. 

While a desultory warfare followed, generally favourable to the royal¬ 
ists, Valencia [the headquarters of the Germania] was the undivided prey 
of anarchy; deeds were committed which threw into the shade the honors of 
Castile and Leon. The thirteen syndics first endeavoured to opposo the 
entrance of the viceroy : and when this was found impossible, they artfully 
misrepresented his actions, organised a determined opposition to his author¬ 
ity, overawed the administration of justice, rescued the most notorious 
criminals from execution, openly attacked Ins house, and at length expelled 
him from the city. The consequences, not in the capital only, but in the 
towns, might have been easily anticipated. All who were hostile to the pres¬ 
ent order of tilings were pursued with vindictive rage: they were even 
sacrificed at the altar, their wives violated, their children put to death before 
their eyes, the priests themselves dragged from their sanctuary, and the holy 
sacraments trodden under foot. In short, there was no species of crime left 
uncommitted. 

But, fortunately for humanity, evil lias its climax as well as good, and 
the descent in the former ease is even more rapid than in the latter. Some 
of the rebel leaders returned to their duty; and the count de Haro advanced 
against Padilla, who was intrenched in Torre Lobaton, but who fled on the 
approach of the royalists. The count pursued, overtook, and in a short 
time entirely defeated the rebels near Villalar, April, 1521; Padilla himself, 
with two other generals, being among the prisoners. All three were speed¬ 
ily condemned and executed. Terrified by this blow, Valladolid sued for 
and obtained its pardon. Medina del Campo, Segovia, Avila, Salamanca, 
Zamora, and other places of less note, followed the example. The prior of 
St. John, who had been sent to chastise the inhabitants of Toledo, defeated 
the bishop of Zamora, who had ventured to oppose him, and was precipi¬ 
tately driven into the city. For the bishop’s devotion to the popular cause, 
the people escorted him in triumph to the cathedral, and placed him under the 
archiepiscopal canopy ; but intelligence arriving of Padilla’s defeat, he soon 
afLerwards fled from the city. 

Dona Maria Pacheco, the widow of Padilla, a woman of commanding 
talents, of desperate courage, and of little principle, succeeded to the 
unbounded authority of her husband. Her character will be best under¬ 
stood by an nnecdote : Two Biscayan brothers, suspected of ill will towards 
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her husband, were summoned to appear before her in the Alcazar; scarcely 
had they crossed the threshold of the fortress when they fell under the 
daggers of her creatures: the corpses were first thrown into the river, and 
then dragged through the streets by children. In the meantime the prior 
of St. John invested the city, from which sorties were frequently made, with 
various success. She confined the canons of Toledo, who refused to rob the 
church at her requisition, during two days and nights to the chapter-house, 
allowing them neither food nor bed; and there they must doubtless have 
remained until starvation had released them from her persecution, lmd they 
not submitted. But her despotic reign was approaching its end. The loss 
of thirteen hundred men in a desperate sortie so humbled the inhabitants 
that all submitted except a determined number, who retired with her into 
the Alcazar. Soon afterwards it was compelled to submit, but the heroic 
Dona Maria effected her escape into Portugal, where she passed her remain¬ 
ing days in great poverty. 

The success of the royalists in Leon and Castile had little effect on the 
desperate rebels of "Valencia. That city, like other towns of the kingdom, 
continued in the hands of a furious mob, who loudly proclaimed that no 
clergy should he maintained, no taxes hereafter paid, no civil government 
supported, since all were violations of natural liberty. Hearing that one of 
their leaders was defeated at Oropesa by the duke of Segorbe, and that the 
viceroy had convoked the ban and arriere-ban of the nobles, the fanatics left 
the capital to exterminate all their enemies. Four thousand of them furi¬ 
ously assailed several towns which continued faithful to the king; one-half 
of them were annihilated near Murviedro by the same duke; but, to coun¬ 
terbalance this check, another army of rebels defeated the viceroy in person 
near Jativa. The ferocity of the victors knew no bounds : they had bigotry 
enough to force the Moors whom they had conquered to receive baptism, 
but after the ceremony they massacred six hundred; saying that possibly 
the converts might relapse, and that it was better at once to send them to 
heaven, while in a regenerated state. 

The viceroy now solicited aid from the regents of Castile; it was 
immediately sent; the royalists took the field in greater numbers, and 
with greater confidence of success. Fortress after fortress was reduced. 
The rapidity of these successes so frightened even the rebels of the capital 
that they sued for pardon; it was granted by the viceroy on the consid¬ 
eration that they would surrender their arms, and iu future conform to 
the laws. In an incredibly short period all the fortified places submitted. 
The confederation was forever destroyed in Valencia; and, though it 
lingered for a while in the Balearic Isles, where it raged almost as furi¬ 
ously as on the continent, it was at length extirpated through the valour of 
the royalists. 

These troubled scenes were not the only evil experienced by the Spaniards 
nt this season: they were afflicted by that of foreign invasion. Knowing 
that the forces of the kingdom were occupied in extinguishing the flames of 
rebellion, the I'rench king thought this a favourable opportunity of vindi¬ 
cating the claim of Henry d’Albret to the throne of Navarre. A formi¬ 
dable army advanced under Andre tie Foix, seized on St. Jean Pied de Pont, 
passed by Itoncesvalles, invested and took Pamplona, 1 and the country, as 


1 la the defence of Pamplona the celebrated Ignatius do Loyola received a wound in his leg. 
-yuring hia Illness ho resolved, if his life were spared, to found the order of Jesuits, both for the 
destruction of Lutheranism and for the propagation of the Catholic religion among distant 
nations, See In an earlier volumo ihe chapter on Monasticism. 
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it had no fortresses to defend it, became the easy prey of the enemy. Had 
the French been satisfied with this success, and erected fortresses to defend 
their conquest, the throne of Navarre might have been restored ; hut the 
general, in accordance, as is believed, with an understanding with the rebels 
of the confederation, invaded Castile and invested Logrofio. The place 
made a gallant defence so as to allow the duke of Najera to advance 
with reinforcements. On his approach, the Trench were signally defeated 
—six thousand of their number remaining on the field, their artillery lost, 
and many officers captured, among whom was the general-in-chief, Andre do 
Foix; probably a still greater number perished in the pursuit. The king¬ 
dom was regained with greater facility than it had been lost. No sooner 
did Francis hear of this signal failure than, anxious to vindicate the honour 
of liia arms, he despatched a second army, under the grand admiral Bonnivet. 
The invaders took Fuenterrabiaj but on the approach of Don Bertram tie la 
Cueva, they were driven back with serious loss. In 1524 Fuenterrabia was 
recovered by the emperor. 

In July, 1522, the emperor, whose presence had been so often requested 
by the royalists, arrived in Spain. Early in the same year the cardinal 
Adrian had been invested with the pontifical crown. Having visited his 
mother at Tordesillas, Charles hastened to Valladolid, where his presence was 
naturally dreaded. It was expected by all that summary justice would be 
inflicted on those who had taken a prominent part in the recent disturb¬ 
ances; but clemency was the basis of his character, and on this occasion he 
exercised it to an extent, perhaps, unparalleled in history. He caused proc¬ 
lamation to be made that, with the exception of about eighty, all individuals 
concerned in the recent rebellion were freely pardoned, that all proceedings 
should cease, that all preceding condemnations should be revoked, and all 
who had suffered from the judgments of the tribunals should be restored to 
their possessions and honours. And of the eighty thus excepted, very few 
suffered. 1 

This conduct was truly imperial; it necessarily made a deep impression 
on the hearts of the people; and, as he had gained policy by experience, the 
deference which he now paid to native customs, the preference which lie 
gave to native habits, the care with which he identified his interests and 
views with those of the Spaniards did the rest, and enabled him to exercise 
an ascendency over his subjects which few of his predecessors had ever 
possessed.d 


THE MOORS UNDER CHARLES V 

From the coming of Charles V to the imperial throne, the history of Spain 
became that of Europe. Events assumed such enormous proportions that 
the details of interior administration, police, and government lost much of 
their importance. The fate of the peninsula was no longer to be decided 
within the peninsula itself. Spain by its position could not be the centre of 
the vast empire of Charles V ; it could only be an annex. Since the suicide 
of the Castilian communes at Villalar, all life had passed to the outside. 
Charles became a stranger to his hereditary states; he did not visit them 
for twenty years except to demand money from them. 

Incessant war, which was stifled atone place only to break out in another, 
weighed heavily on all Spain, which paid the cost without reaping the fruits. 

1 The warlike bishop of Zamora was confined to the prison of Shrmncas; there ho committed 
a murder, and was hanged for it — a fit ending for so stormy and unprincipled a life. 
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Treasure from tlie New World traversed without stopping in her, and fabu¬ 
lous duties were imposed on all handiwork and provisions. American gold, 
peninsular revenues, the commerce of the Low Countries, all were swallowed 
up in this bottomless gulf. Half Europe mined and exhausted itself to 
help Charles V to subdue the other half, and after twenty years struggle tins 
dream of European dictatorship was no nearer being realised than at the 

beS The I1 jfloors, expelled from Granada, or forced by a hypocritical conver¬ 
sion to buy the right of remaining* had ceased to give the government 
serious anxiety. Religious unity reigned, in appearance at least, in Anda¬ 
lusia now impoverished by the exile of her most industrious inhabitants. 

’ 1 Unl. it nrvfr. ^ 


in the kingdom of Valencia. 
We have seen the sad de¬ 
nouement of that insur¬ 
rection, sister to that of 
the coinuneros of Castile. 
There, also, revolt had been 
quenched in blood; but 
deep bitterness rankled 
in men’s hearts. The peo¬ 
ple, oppressed by the 
nobles, leagued against 
them with the royal power, 
and impatiently awaited 
the hour of vengeanco. 
Their hatred foil on the 
Moors, numerous in this 
country, who, finding no 
shelter save on the nobles’ 
land, had, in the struggle, 
espoused the cause of their 
suzerains. Popular irrita¬ 
tion left them, to save 
their lives, no refuge but 
baptism. The new con¬ 
verts, lip- hut not lieart- 
Chriutiana, bought from 
their overlords the right to 
renounce this semblance of 
Christianity, to return to the rites of Islam, which in reality they had never 
abjured. But the Inquisition watched them keenly. The relapsed were 
summoned to re-enter the pule of the church within thirty days under 
penalty of death and confiscation. The Moors, instead of obeying, had 
recourse to arms and took refuge in the Sierra de Hernia. There they main¬ 
tained their position for some months, but hunger, threats, and, above all, 
promises, decided them to submit. 

And yefc heroic attachment to the faith of their fathers drove this 
unhappy people again to disobey, at the peril of their lives. 

Then the last blow fell. An imperial decree ordered all Moore of both 
who had not embraced Christianity, to quit Valencia before the end 
of Dccembei, and Spain before the end of January, The only port desig- 
rnted to them was that of Corunna. This port, the most distant of all, 
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offered, a double advantage — that of keeping them far from Africa, and 
malting them spend all their money on the journey. 

Conquered, like their Andalusian brothers, by the iron necessity which 
bound them, the Valencian Moors resigned themselves to baptism. The 
neophytes were so numerous that it was found necessary to sprinkle them 
collectively with the cleansing water. Spain enthusiastically applauded this 
mockery of baptism. “ Hut,” adds Sandoval,/ in one of those avowals, good 
to hear, which he in his candour makes, “ there were then at Valencia twenty- 
two thousand houses inhabited by Christians and twenty-six thousand by 
Moors, and of these latter, there were not six who received baptism will¬ 
ingly.” The Moors in the country, less broken to the 3 r oke than those of 
the towns, fortified themselves in the Sierra de Espadan, near Segorbe. 
There, they defended themselves with success against the troops which 
attacked them. 

But one day, at Chilclies, they pillaged the church and carried off with 
them the holy sacrament. At the rumours of this sacrilege the entire coun¬ 
try rose. A crusade was preached by the legate, and indulgences were 
granted as in the time of the holy wars. Volunteers flocked from all parts 
eager to gain heaven and plunder. Selim, chief of the Moors, displayed 
in this little-noLed struggle talents worthy of a more vast theatre. The 
war dragged on, until the emperor brought with him from the Low Coun¬ 
tries a corps of 4,000 Germans. The Moors, attacked on four sides at once 
and driven from evory position, were conquered, leaving two thousand men 
on the field. The rest ended by yielding at discretion. The conquerors 
had sustained considerable loss, but all was forgotten in the joys of victory. 
The leaders of the insurrection suffered death; the rest, disarmed, were put 
under strict surveillance, saw the mosques closed, the holy books burned, 
and, after a useless and last resistance, their only safety in baptism. 

A fresh revolt of the Andalusian Moors in 1530 attested how precarious 
was the liberty of worship granted them. We sec them this time extending 
a hand to their African brothers, more disposed than ever to succour them. 
Barbai ossa, happy in finding this gate of entry into the peninsula, sent 
thirty-six vessels from Algiers with land troops. Tlio Africans, reunited 
with the Andalusian Moors, intrenched themselves in the Sierra de Peixlona, 
and repulsed the Spaniards who came to attack them. But soon, convinced 
that the revolt offered nothing for the future, they offered their Andalusian 
brothers to transport them, with all their goods, to the African coast, and 
move than seventy thousand went to seek in Algeria the liberty refused them 
in Spain.® 

Into the interminable wars of this sovereign—in other words, into his 
transactions as emperor of Germany — this chapter cannot enter. Those 
in Italy, Germany, and France, must be sought in the histories of those 
countries. We may mention that of two expeditions to the African coast, 
to humble, if not to extirpate, the Mohammedan pirates, one was successful, 
the other disastrous — the latter a casualty occasioned by a tempest; that 
lie compelled the Grand Turk, who penetrated into the centre of Europe, to 
retreat; and that at the battle of Pavia lie made his great rival, Francis I, 
prisoner. His behaviour to that monarch was neither dignified nor liberal r 
anxious to derive the utmost advantage from circumstances, he exacted, as 
the price of liberation, conditions which, after long* hesitation, Francis signed, 
but with a protest that they should not be binding. Accordingly, the French 
monarch was no sooner in his own dominions than he openly evaded them, 
and again tried the fortunes of war ; but h.e could never •—not even by his 
ir. w —rob. x. o 
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obtain any advantage over his 


alliance with the Lutherans and the Turks 

gl °Iii 1 1525 Charles married the princess Isabella, sister of Jofio III king of 
Portugal. The issue of this union was, besides two daughters, the infante 
Philip, born 1527, destined to be no less famous than himself. For this son 
he endeavoured to procure the imperial crown of Germany, but his brother 
Ferdinand, who had been elected king of the llomans, would not forego the 
dignity, nor would the electors themselves favour the pretensions of the young 
nance. In 1554, however, lie procured for Philip the hand of the English 
princess Mary; and that the marriage ceremony might be performed with 
more splendour, he invested him with the regal title by abdicating in his favour 
his Italian possessions — the kingdom of Naples and the duchy of Milan. 
Tliis was not enough : he was preparing to abdicate the whole of his immense 
dominions, and to retire forever from the world. 


CHARLES RETIRES FROM THE WORLD 

From the very prime of life the emperor appears to have meditated his 
retreat from the world. In 1554, the death of his mother, queen Juana, 
made him decide on the immediate fulfilment of his long-cherished project. 
For this step, indeed, other reasons might be given. Though only fifty-six, 
his frame was greatly enfeebled — the result alike of constitutional weakness, 
and of incessant activity ; and he was subject to grievous attacks of the gout, 
no less than to other acute pains. In such a state, where the least exertion 
naturally augmented Jus infirmities, we may easily conceive that empire 
could afford hun little gratification, and that life itself must he a burden. 
That, in the hope of some alleviation, he should wish to resign his load of 
“seeptied care,” 1ms nothing to create surprise. Having concluded a truce 
with Henry, the successor of Francis — a truce, however, which the perfidy 
of the Frenchman and the ambition of the pope rendered of short duration — 
and recalled Philip from England, the emperor assembled at Brussels the 
states of the Netherlands (October, 1555). There, amidst the most imposing 
solemnity ever witnessed since the days of the Roman cccyars, lie resigned the 
sovereignty of the Low Countries, which he had inherited from his father, 
the archduke Philip, into the hands of Ins son. Ill a few weeks after this 
august ceremony, Charles, in one no less imposing, resigned the crown of 
Spain and the dominions dependent on it both in the Old and New worlds. 
The imperial crown lie still retained, with the view of once more negotiating 
with his brother Ferdinand in behalf of liis son ; but in a few months after- 
winds he despatched the instrument of resignation from the place which he 
had chosen for his retreat, tho monastery of San Yuste, or St. Justus, one of 
the most secluded and delightful situations in Estremadura.d 

It was necessary to ascend to the times of Diocletian, to find an example 
of a similar abdication of empire, on so deliberate and extensive a scale, 
and the great English historian of the Roman Empire has compared the two 
acts with each Other, But there seems a vast difference between the cases. 
Both emperors were distinguished soldiers; both were merciless persecutors 
of defenceless Christians; both exchanged unbounded empire for absolute 
seclusion, llut Diocletian was born in the lowest abyss of human degradation 

a slave and the son of a slave. For such a man, after having reached the 
highest pinnacle of human greatness, voluntarily to descend from power, 
seems an act of far greater magnanimity than the retreat of Charles, 
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Born in the purple, having exercised unlimited authority from his boyhood, 
and having worn from his cradle so many crowns and coronets, the German 
emperor might well bo supposed to have learned to estimate them at their 
proper value. Contemporary minds were busy, however, to discover the 
hidden motives which could have influenced him, and the world, even yet, 
has hardly ceased to wonder. Yet it would have been move wonderful, con¬ 
sidering the emperor’s character, had he remained- The end lmd not crowned 
the work; it not unreasonably discrowned the workman. The earlier, and 
indeed the greater part of his career, had been one unbroken procession of 
triumphs. The cherished dream of his grandfather, and of his own youth, 
to add the pope’s triple crown to the rest of the hereditary possessions of 
Ins family, he had indeed been obliged to resign. He had loo much prac¬ 
tical Flemish sense to indulge long in chimeras, but he had achieved the 
empire over formidable rivals, and lie had successively not only conquered, 
but captured almost every potentate who had arrayed himself in arms against 
him. Clement and Francis, the dukes and landgrafs of Cloves, Hesse, 
Saxony, and Brunswick, lie had bound to his chariot wheels; forcing many 
to eat the bread of humiliation and captivity, during long and weary years. 
But the concluding portion of his reign had reversed all its previous glories. 
His whole career lmd been a failure. Ho had been defeated, after all, in 
most of his projects, He had humbled Francis, but Henry had most signally 
avenged his father. Ho had trampled upon Philip of Hesse and Frederick 
of Saxony; but it had been reserved for one of that German race, which he 
characterised as “dreamy, drunken, and incapable of intrigue,” to outwit 
the man who had outwitted all the world, and to drive before him, in 
ignominious flight, the conqueror of the nations. 

While he was preparing to crush, forever, the Protestant clmrch, with the 
arms which a bench of bishops were forging, lo 1 the rapid and desperate 
Maurice, with long red beard streaming like a meteor in the wind, dashing 
through the mountain passes, at the head of his Lancers — arguments more 
convincing than all the dogmas of Granvella ! Disguised as an old woman, 
the emperor had attempted on the 6th of April, 1552, to escape in a peasant’s 
wagon, from Innsbruck into Flanders. Saved for the time by the mediation 
of Ferdiuaud, ho hacl, a few weeks later, after his troops had been defeated 
by Maurice at Fussen, again fled at midnight of the 22nd of May, almost 
unattended, sick in body and soul, in the midst of thunder, lightning, and 
rain, along the difficult Alpine passes from Innsbruck into Carmfchia. Ills 
pupil had permitted his escape, only because, in Ins own language, “ for such 
a bird lie had no convenient cage.” The imprisoned princes now owed their 
liberation, not to the emperor’s clemency, but to his panic. The Peace of 
Passim, in the following August, crushed the whole fabric of the emperor’s 
toil, and laid the foundation of the Protestant church. 

On the other hand, the man who lmd dealt with Rome as if the pope, 
noL lie, had been the vassal, was compelled lo witness, before he departed, 
the msoleuce of a pontiff who took a special pride in insulting and humbling 
his house, and trampling upon the pride of Charles, Philip, and Ferdinand. 
In France, too, the disastrous siege of Metz had taught him that in the 
imperial zodiac the fatal sign of Cancer had been reached. The figure of a 
crab, with the words U plua oitra ,” instead of his proud motto of ^ plus ultra,” 
scrawled on the walls where he had resided during that dismal epoch, 
avenged more deeply, perhaps, than the jester thought, the previous mis¬ 
fortunes of France. The Grand Turk, too, Suleiman the Magnificent, pos¬ 
sessed most of Hungary, and held at that moment a fleet ready to sail against 
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Naples, in co-operatior with the pope and France. Thus the infidel, the 
Protestant, and the holy church were .all combined together to crush him. 
Towards all the great powers of the earth he stood, not in the attitude of a 
conqueror, but of a disappointed, baffled, defeated potentate. Moreover, he 
had been foiled long before in his earnest attempts to secure the imperial 

throne for Philip. . 

Had the emperor continued to live and reign, lie would have found him¬ 
self likewise engaged in mortal combat with that great religions movement 
in the Netherlands, which ho would not have been able luany years longer 
to suppress, aiul which he left as a legacy of blood and fire to his successor. 

Born in the same year with his century, 
Charles was a decrepit, exhausted man at 
fifty-five, while that glorious age, in 
which humanity was to burst forever 
the cerements in which it had so long 
been buried, was but awakening to a 
consciousness of its strength. Disap¬ 
pointed in his schemes, broken m Ins 
fortunes with income anticipated, estates 
mortgaged, all his affairs in confusion; 
'failing in mental powers, and with a 
constitution hopelessly shattered—it 
was time for him to retire, lie showed 
his keenness in recognising the fact that 
neither his power nor his g'lory would be 
increased, should he lag superfluous on 
the stage when mortification instead of 
applause was likely to be liis portion. 
His frame was indeed but a wreck. 
Forty years of unexampled gluttony had 
done their work. Ho was a victim to 
gout, asthma, dyspepsia, gravel. He was 
crippled in the neck, arms, knees, and 
hands. He was troubled with chronic 
cutaneous eruptions. His appetite re- 
mained, while his stomach, unable longer 
to perform the task still imposed upon 
it, occasioned him constant suffering. 
Physiologists, who know how important 
a part this organ plays in tlio affairs of 
life, will perhaps see in this physical 
condition of the emperor a sufficient 
explanation, if explanation were required, of his descent from the throne. 
Inc resolution to abdicate before his death had been long a settled scheme 
with lum. It had been formally agreed between himself and the empress 
that they should separate at the approach of old age, and pass the remainder 
ox tlieir lives in a convent and a monastery. He wished to put a little space of 
reltgious contemplation between the active portion of his life and tlie grave, 

. j he romantic picture of his philosophical retirement at Yuste, painted 
originally by Sandoval/ and Siguenza,£/ reproduced by the fascinating pencil 
or btracia. 0 and imitated in frequent succession by authors of every age and 
country, is unfortunately but a sketch of fancy. The investigations of 
mo( erii writers have entirely thrown down the scaffolding on which the 
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airy fabric, ao delightful to poets and moralists, reposed. The departing 
emperor stands no longer m a transparency robed in shining garments. His 
transfiguration is at an end. Every action, almost every moment of his 
retirement, accurately chronicled by those who shared his solitude, have 
been placed before our eyes, in the most felicitous manner, by able and 
brilliant writers. 1 The emperor, shorn of the philosophical robe in which he 
had been conventionally arrayed for three centuries, shivers now in the cold 
air of reality. 

So far from his having immersed liimself in profound and pious contem¬ 
plation, below the current of the world’s events, his thoughts, on the con¬ 
trary, never were for a moment diverted from the political surface of the 
times. He read nothing but despatches; he wrote or dictated interminable 
ones in reply, as dull and prolix as any which ever came from Ins pen. He 
manifested a succession of emotions at the course of contemporary affairs, as 
intense and as varied as if the world still rested in his palm. He was, in 
truth, essentially a man of action. He had neither the tasto nor talents 
which make a man great in retirement. Not a lofty thought, not a gen¬ 
erous sentiment, not r profound or acute suggestion in Ins retreat has been 
recorded from his lips. The epigrams which had been invented for him by 
fabulists have been all falcon away, and nothing has been substituted, save a 
few dull jests exchanged with stupid friars. So far from having entertained 
and even expressed that sentiment of religions toleration for which he 
was said to have been condemned as a heretic by the Inquisition, and for 
which Philip Avas ridiculously reported to have ordered his father’s body 
to he burned, and his ashes scattered to the winds, ho became in retreat 
the bigot effectually, which during his reign lie had only been convention¬ 
ally. Bitter regrets that lie should have kept his word to Luther, as if 
ho had not broken faith enough to reflect upon in his retirement; stern self- 
reproach for omitting to put to death, Avhile he had him in hi& poAver, the 
man who had caused all the mischief of the ago; fierce instructions thundered 
from hia retreat to the inquisitors to hasten the execution of all heretics—■ 
including particularly his ancient friends, preachers and almoners, Cazalla and 
Constantine deFucnle; furious exhortations to Philip—as if Philip needed 
a prompter in such a work—that ho should set himself to “cutting out the 
root of heresy with rigour and rude chastisement”—such explosions of 
savago bigotry as these, alternating with exhibitions of revolting gluttony, 
with surfeits of sardine omelettes, Estremadura sausages, eel pies, pickled 
partridges, fat capons, quince syrups, iced beer, and flagons of Rhenish, 
relieved by copious draughts of senna and rhubarb, to which his horror- 
stricken doctor doomed him as he ate—compose a spectacle less attractive 
to the imagination than the ancient portrait of the cloistered Charles. "Un¬ 
fortunately it Avas the one which was painted from life.** 1 

Charles died September 20th, 1558, not long after a rehearsal of his own 
obsequies Avhich it Avas his whim to experience. He Avas buried in the mon¬ 
astery, but twelve years later his son Philip II removed the remains to the 
family tombs in the Escorial. Before leaving the reign of Charles V, the 
major part of which is left to the volume of German history, we may quote 
an estimate of his administration as it affected Spain.a 

1 See Stirling,* Bakliuyzcn van den Brink,* the works of JlignetJ and Pichot,* and par- 
tlculaily the publication of hi. Gachaitty in which last woik the subject may be considered to 
have been fairly exhausted, and in winch the text of Slguenyaa and of the anonymous manu- 
senpt discovered by M, Baklmyzen, in the greffe of llio court of appeals at Brussels, are placed 
in full before the reader, so far as they beni on the vexed question as to the celebration by the 
emperor ol bis own obsequies. 
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DE MABU INI’S REVIEW OF THE INFLUENCE OF CHARLES V ON SPAIN 

Charles hart been brought up by Adrian of Utrecht, later on inquisitor- 
general and afterwards pope. His first minister was Cardinal Ximenes do 
Cisneros, also inquisitor-general, the same who condemned 52,552 Spaniards, 
of whom 3,554 were burned. Thus Charles, by his upbringing and the 
counsels lie received as soon as he became king, was imbued wholly with 
religious fanaticism and political tyranny. Pie was not long in showing 
himself an apt pupil of the two inquisitors. 

In spite of the inquisitorial hecatombs which spread terror through 
Europe, there still existed men who defended public liberty. The last 
accents of a perishing liberty echoed in the words addressed by the cortes 
to Charles: u Remember, seigneur,” said they to the haughty prince, “thaL 
a king is servant to his subjects.” 

Charles hearkened to this and vowed silently never to forgot it, but lie 
refrained from throwing it back into the face of this proud plebiscite, and 
cimtented himself with sowing corruption as much as terror. He succeeded 
in enervating popular energy, and gradually drew away into Flanders the 
vital part of the nation, there to destroy by force municipal liberties, while 
lie confided the task of annihilating those of Spain to the grand inquisitor- 
general Adrian and the regent. 

What astonishing activity, what wonderful audacity were the Spaniards 
now possessed with ! Rest seemed impossible to these impetuous organisa¬ 
tions; and not being able to fight at home, they hastened after Columbus. 
In 1510 the Castilian banner was hoisted at Darien by Vasco Nunez Balboa, 
in 1510 it was planted in Mexico by Ferdinand Cortes, and in 1524 in Peru 
by Pizarro. Intrepid warriors, their audacity, their religious yet cruel 
fanaticism strike us with astonishment, and even their crimes cannot wholly 
suppress our admiration. In those far-off lands whose limits were yet 
unknown, the first conquerors lacked space. They seemed to be condemned 
by heaven to cut one another’s throats in expiation of their crimes. 

The forced humility which Charles V had shown before the cortes of 
Valladolid weighed on his despotic heart. In haste to give the lie to those 
words, “ The king is the servant of his people,” he threw aside his mask 
as soon as lie felt strong enough to aim a blow at liberty. However, the 
Spaniards were not yet accustomed to his attempted tyranny. They rose 
in protest against this audacious violation of the oatli. The perjured depu¬ 
ties were the first victims to popular justice. 

A civil war seemed inevitable, the future of Spanish public liberty to 
bang on the fate of arms. Padilla put himsolf at the head of the members 
of the communes, but the isolation of the provinces, the want of a bond 
of communication between tlie various parties in the nation made this sub¬ 
lime attempt ineffectual. The privileged classes, save the bishop of Zamora, 
followed the orders of the Inquisition. Padilla, martyr to liberty, lost Ilia 
head on the scaffold, and with him perished Castilian liberty. 

Jn that very hour when Charles V was stifling resistance to despotism in 
the blood of the last representative of popular power, a new adversary was 
splinting up in Germany. Lather lifted up his already powerful voice in 
the Diet of Worms, braved both pope and emperor, shook the Catholic faith, 
and developed that principle of reform which would, later on, separate the 
empire from the Roman church. In that same year then (1521) liberty, 
perishing in Spain, was reborn in Germany. So these two great figures in 
history, fighting sternly in Germany, appeared at the appointed day in the 
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world’s theatre — one to destroy, the other to found liberty. One, emperor 
and king, a great warrior, an eminent politician, exercising most incontest¬ 
able preponderance, conqueror at Pavia, master of Italy, feared by the Turks 
whom be had crushed, gavo himself up to every despotic inspiration. He 
fulfilled the execrable mission of overthrowing liberty wherever his aim could 
reach. After thirty years of warfare, in which cunning, hypocrisy, and cour¬ 
age were alternately employed, Charles fell under the burden of sterile glory. 
His star had paled before Maurice of Saxony at Innsbruck, and before Henry 
II in the bishoprics. Reduced in 1552 to treat with his enemies at Pnssau, 
ho whom the Diet of Frankfort had elected leader of Christianity militant 
ruined Spain, ravished her liberty and ended by hiding his discouragement and 
ennui in the depths of a cloister. He abdicated the Spanish throne m favour 
of his son, the imperial sceptre avus committed to his brother, and Charles left 
nothing to posterity but the germ of all the evils developed by his successors. 

Charles V filled the world with his glory, his name, and colossal power, 
yet never thought of creating a Spanish administration. If he wished to 
concentrate supreme poAver in his own hands, it was certainly not with any 
thought of improving the lot of his people, but only to wield a stronger instru¬ 
ment of tyranny. Surrounded by strangers, he never kneAV the needs of 
Spain nor cared to. All Avas sterile under his iron hand j sIoav to act, Charles 
never revoked a decision. Neither force nor danger could draw from him 
any concession. “ I am naturally inclined to persist obstinately in iny good 
ideas,” he said one day to Contarini. “Sire,” answered the other, “to per¬ 
sist in good ideas is not obstinacy, but firmness.” The emperor interrupted 
him, “ Hut I also persist in bad ones.” In 1520, the taxes were so exorbitant 
that the towns declared they would have to increase the crown revenues 
without fixing- new contributions, and without burdening, as they put it, tho 
king’s conscience. This result, added the towns, would easily be attained 
if the prince would regulate his expenses by his revenue. The Catholic king 
spent 12,000 maravodis each day. Charles spent 150,000. Ordinary contri¬ 
butions did not suffice, but the cortes were opposed to new exactions. They 
Avould only vote subsidies after the redress of wrongs. In the cortes of 
Corunna of 1520, Charles found an obstinate resistance to voting for taxes. 
He triumphed, however, and soon rid himself of this embarrassing obstacle, 
and in 1528 forced tho cortes to vote for subsidies before answering their 
demands. He dismissed the cortes of 1529 which opposed the fixing of iigav 
taxes; and again at Toledo, in 1538, he encountered opposition to his inroads. 

Charles obtained an order from the pope to raise taxes on church goods. 
Among other concessions made to him by Home waa the Cruzada bull (author¬ 
ising consumption of bacon and eggs on fast days). Commerce and industry 
wore terribly crippled. In 1526, Charles had recourse to his Avife’a portion 
to defray Avar expenses; in 1527, his army not having received its pay, set 
out to ask tho pope for that which the emperor did not give. In 1529, 
Charles, not being able to go to Italy for Avant of funds, ceded to Portugal 
for a large sum tho Castilian rights in the Moluccas. He sold the fortresses 
of Florence and Leghorn for 150,000 ducats to Cosmo de’ Medici. Ill a little 
more he would have sold the pope the states of Milan and Siena. When all 
these resources were exhausted lie had recourse to foreign loans. The uncer¬ 
tainty of public credit, the urgency of present needs obliged him to pay 
interest of ten, twenty, and fifty per cent. Is not this like the Spain of to-day 
— swalloAving up the state revenues in advance? 

By 1550, Charles had mortgaged the whole of his revenues — those of Cas¬ 
tile for 800,000 ducats on tho 920,000 they yielded; those of Naples and Sicily 
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for 700,000 on the 800,000 which formed the revenue. Those of Milan, 
amounting to 400,000 ducats, were entirely mortgaged, also a large part 
of tho Flemish revenues. AH this without counting the sums coming from 
America, the amount of which has been so disputed that it is difficult to fix 
the value, but which must have been very considerable. 

These usurious transactions ruined the country; their insufficiency com¬ 
pelled the emperor to make fresh demands for money, but no one would take 
his bond. Then foreigners, the only ones who would do so, acquired privi¬ 
leges which killed native commerce and industry. Thus the lenders had 
permission to export articles that Spaniards were forbidden to send abroad. 
They held also a monopoly for importations. Nearly all tho home and Indian 
commerce) came by these means into the hands of foreigners. All appeals 
were useless, the growing necessities of tho prince made him deaf to the just 
complaints of his people. Thus there was no interior organisation, no real 
government under the military despotism of the first prince of the house of 
Habsburg. Charles V destroyed public liberty, corrupted Hie nobility, 
tyrannised, oppressed the people, destroyed industry mid commerce, and 
lived only by expedients and usurious contracts. A strong, intelligent 
administration would have augmented the state revenue, by promoting gen¬ 
eral prosperity. Charles V abandoned Spain to all the vice, all the excess 
of avaricious despotism which dried up the sources of national prosperity.» 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE REIGN OF PHILIP II 

[1650-1508 a.d.] 

Philip II had received the investiture of Milan and the crow of Naples, 
previously to his marriage with Mary Tudor. The imperial crown lie had 
been obliged, much against his will, to forego. The archduchy of Austria, 
with the hereditary German dependencies of his father’s family, had been 
transferred by the emperor to his brother Ferdinand, on the occasion of the 
marriage of that prince with Anna, only sister of King Louis of Hungary. 
Ten years afterwards Ferdinand was'elected king of the Romans, and 
steadily refused all the entreaties afterwards made to him in behalf of 
Philip to resign Ins crown, and his succession to the empire, in favour of his 
nephew. With these diminutions, Philip had now received all the domin¬ 
ions of his father. He was king of all the Spanish kingdoms and of both 
the Sicilies. He was titular king of England, France, and Jerusalem. He 
was “absolute dominator ” in Asia, Africa, and America; he was duke of 
Milan and of both Burgundies, and hereditary sovereign of the seventeen 
Netherlands. 

Thus the provinces had received a new master. A mail of foreign birth 
and breeding, not speaking a word of their language, nor of any language 
which tlio mass of the inhabitants understood, was now placed in supreme 
authority over them, because he represented, through the females, the 
“good” Philip of Burgundy, who a century before had possessed himself, 
by inheritance, purchase, force, or fraud, of the sovereignty in most of those 
provinces. It is necessary to say an introductory word or two concerning 
the previous history of the man to whose hands the destiny of so many 
millions was now entrusted. 

He was born in May, 1627, and was now, therefore, twenty-eight years 
of age. At the age of sixteen he had been united to his cousin Marin of 
Portugal, daughter of Jogo III and of the emperor’s sister, Doha Catalina. 
Within two years (1645) he became father of the celebrated and ill- 
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stirred Don Carlos, and a widower. In 1543, lie had made his first appear- 
\noQ in the Netherlands. He came thither to receive homage in the various 
provinces as their future sovereign, and to exchange oaths of mutual fidelity 
with them all. Andrea Doria, with a fleet of fifty ships, had brought him 
to Genoa whence lie had passed to Milan, where lie ivaa received with great 
reioicinrr. At Trent ho was met by Duke Maurice of Saxony, who warmly 
belied °his intercession with the emperor in behalf of the imprisoned land- 
« r af of llesse. This boon Philip was graciously pleased to promise, and 
to keep the pledge ns sacredly as most of the vows plighted by him during 
this memorable year. The duke of Aerschot met him in Germany with a 
regiment of cavalry and escorted him to Brussels. A summer was spent in 
«rcat festivities, the cities of the Netherlands vying with each other m 
magnificent celebrations of the ceremonies, by which Philip successively 
swore allegiance to the various constitutions and charters of the provinces, 
and received their oaths of future fealty in return. 

His oath to support all the constitutions and privileges was without 
reservation, while his father and grandfather had only sworn to maintain 
the charters granted or confirmed by Philip and Charles of Burgundy. 
Suspicion was disarmed by these indiscriminate concessions, which had been 
resolved upon by the unscrupulous Charles to conciliate the good will of the 
people. The light-hearted Flemings, Brabantines, and Walloons received 
him with open arms. Yet icy was the deportment with which Philip 
received these demonstrations of affection, and haughty the glance with 
which he looked down upon theso exhibitions of civic hilarity, as from 
the height of a grim and inaccessible tower. Tlic impression made upon the 
Netherlandcrs was anything but favourable, and when he bad fully learned 
the futility of the projects on the empire which it was ho difficult both for 
his father and himself to resign, ho returned to the more congenial soil of 
Spain. 


Philip’s marriage with m.vhy tudor 

In 1551 he had again issued from the peninsula to marry the queen of 
England, a privilege which his father had graciously resigned to him. Ho 
was united to Mary Tudor at Winchester, on the 25th of July of that year, 
and if congeniality of tastes could have made a marriage happy, that union 
should have been tlirice blessed. To maintain the supremac}' of the church 
seemed to both the main object of existence, to execute unbelievers the most 
sacred duty imposed by the Deity upon anointed princes, to convert their 
kingdoms into a hell the surest means of winning heaven for tliemsolves. 
ft was not strange that the conjunction of two such wonders of superstition 
in one sphere should seem portentous m the eyes of the English nation. 
Philip’s mock efforts in favour of certain condemned reformers, and his pre¬ 
tended intercessions in favour of the princess Elizabeth, failed entirely of 
their object. The parliament refused to confer upon him more than a 
nominal authority in England. His children, should they he born, might be 
sovereigns; lie was but husband of the queen — of a woman who could not 
atone bj r her abject but peevish fondness for himself, and by her congenial 
blood-thirst moss towards her subjects, for her eleven years’ seniority, her 
deficiency in attractions, and her incapacity to make him the father of a lino 
of English nionarehs. 

It almost excites compassion even for Mary Tndor, when her passionate 
eltoits to inspire him with affection are contrasted with his impassiveness. 
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Tyrant, bigot, murderess though she was, she was still woman, and she 
lavished upon her husband all that was not ferocious in her nature. For¬ 
bidding prayers to be said for the soul of her father, hating her sister and 
her people, burning bishops, bathing herself iu the blood of heretics, to 
Philip she was all submissivoness and feminine devotion. It was a most 
singular contrast — Mary the queen of England, and Mary the wife of 
Philip. Small, lean, and sickly, painfully near-sighted, yet with an eye 
of fierceness and fire; her face wrinkled by care and evil passions still more 
than by time, with a big man’s voice, whose harshness made those in the 
next room tremble ; yet feminine in her tastes, skilful with her needle, fond 
of embroidery work, striking the lute with a touch remarkable for its science 
and feeling, speaking many languages, including Latin, with fluency and 
grace; most feminine, too, in her constitutional sufferings, hysterical of 
habit, shedding floods of tears daily at Philip’s coldness, undisguised infi¬ 
delity, and frequent absences from England — she almost awakens compas¬ 
sion and causes a momentary oblivion of her identity. 

Her subjects, already half maddened by religious persecution, were 
exasperated still further by the pecuniary burdens which she imposed upon 
them to supply the king’s exigencies, and she unhesitatingly confronted 
their frenzy, in the hope of winning a smile from him. When at last her 
chronic maladies had assumed the memorable form which caused Philip and 
Mary to unite in a letter to Cardinal Pole, announcing not the expected but 
the actual birth of a prince, but judiciously leaving the date in blank, the 
momentary satisfaction and delusion of the queen was unbounded. The 
false intelligence was transmitted everywhere. When the futility of the 
royal hopes could no longer be concealed, Philip left the country, never to 
return till his irar with France made him require troops, subsidies, and a 
declaration of hostilities from England. 

Upon his first journey out of Spain, in 1548, into liis various dominions, 
lie had made a most painful impression everywhere. “ He was disagreeable,” 
says Envoy Suriano b “to tho Italians, detestable to the Flemings, odious to 
the Germans.” Ho was thought deficient in manly energy. He was an 
infirm valetudinarian, and was considered as sluggish in character, as defi¬ 
cient in martial enterprise, as timid of temperament as lie was fragile and 
sickly of frame. It is true that, on account of the disappointment which ho 
occasioned by his contrast to bis warlike father, he mingled in some tourna¬ 
ments in Brussels, where he wag matched against Count Mansfold, one of 
the most distinguished chieftains of the age, and where, says his professed 
panegyrist, Cabrera, 0 he broke his lances very much to the satisfaction of his 
father and aunts.” 

Philip’s character 

Those who were most disposed to think favourably of him remembered 
that there was a tune when even Charles V was thought weak and indolent, 
and were willing to ascribe Philip’s pacific disposition to his habitual cliolic 
and side-aclio, and to his father's inordinate care for him in youth. They 
even looked forward to the time when he should blaze forth to the world as 
a conqueror and a hero. These, however, were views entertained by but 
few; the general and the correct opinion, as it proved, being that Philip 
hated war, would never certainly acquire any personal distinction in the 
field, and when engaged in hostilities would be apt to gather Ins laurels at 
the hands of his generals, rather than with liis own sword. He was believed 
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to be the reverse of the emperor. Charles sought great enterprises ; Philip 
would avoid them. The emperor never recoiled before threats ; the son was 
reserved, cautious, suspicious of all men, and capable of sacrificing a realm 
from hesitation and timidity. The father had a genius for action, the son a 
predilection for repose. Charles took “all men’s opinions, but reserved his 
judgment,” and acted on it, when matured, with irresistible energy j Philip 
was"led by others, was vacillating in forming decisions, and irresolute in 

executing them when formed. . , 

His talents were, in truth, very much below mediocrity. His mind was 
incredibly small. A petty passion for contemptible details characterised 
him from his youth, and, as long as he lived, he conlcl neither learn to gen¬ 
eralise, nor understand that one man, however diligent, could not be minutely 
acquainted with all the public and private affairs of fifty millions of other 
men. Ho was a glutton of work. He was born to write despatches, and 
to scrawl comments 1 upon those which he received. He gave audiences to 
ambassadors and deputies very willingly, listening attentively to all that 
was said of him, and answering in monosyllables. He spoke no tongue but 
Spanish, and was sufficiently sparing of that, but he was indefatigable with 
his pen. He hated to converse, but he could write a letter eighteen pages 
long, when his correspondent was in the next room, and when the subject 
was, perhaps, one which a man of talent could have settled with six words 
of his tongue. The world, in his opinion, was to move upon protocols and 
apostilles. Events had no right to be born throughout hie dominions, with¬ 
out a preparatory course of his obstetrical pedantry. Pie could never learn 
that the earth would not rest on its axis, while he wrote a programme of the 
way it was to turn. He was prolix with his pen, not from affluence, but 
from paucity of ideas. He took refuge in a cloud of words, sometimes to 
conceal his meaning, oftener to conceal the absence of any meaning, thus 
mystifying not only others but himself. 

He appeared on the whole the embodiment of Spanish chivalry and 
Spanish religious enthusiasm, in its late and corrupted form. He was en¬ 
tirely a Spaniard. The Burgundian and Austrian elements of his blood 
seemed to have evaporated, and Ins veins were filled alone with the ancient 
ardour, which in heroic centuries had animated tile Gothic champions of 
Spain. The fierce enthusiasm for the cross, which m the long internal wav- 
faro against the crescent had been the romantic and distinguishing feature 
of the national character, hud degenerated into bigotry. That which had 
been a nation's glory now made the monarch’s shame. T v hc Christian heretic 
was to be regarded with a more intense hatred than even Moor or Jew had 
excited m the most Christian ages, and Philip was to be the latest and most 
perfect incarnation of all this traditional enthusiasm, this perpetual liate. 
Thus he was likely to be single-hearted in his life. It was believed that 
his ambition would be less to extend his dominions than to vindicate his 
title of “ the most Catholic king.” 


The character of these apostilles, always confused, wordy, and awkward, was sometimes 
very ludiciom; nor did it impiyvo aftei Ilia thirty or forty yearn’ daily practice in making thorn, 
inns, wliou lie received a letter from France in 1580, nanatmg tho assassination of Henry III, 
ana stating that “tho manner in which lie had been killed was that a Jacobin monk had given 
him a pistol-shot in the head” (la faran que Von (lit qtt'il a elle trie, sa ctie par un Jacobin qui 
luy a (inline <i un eou do jnsfnfZe dans la tiiiju ), ho scrawled tho following luminous comment 
upon tho margin. Underlining tho woid pis tolls, ho observed, "this is perhaps some kind of 
Knife , and as for ‘ tayte'il can be nothing else but head, which is not tayte, but tele, or teyte, as 
>ou very well know, ’ — Gachaud d It is obvious that a person who made a noli wonderful com¬ 
mentaries as this, and was haid at work eight or nine hours a day for forty years, would leave a 
prodigious quantity of unpublished matter at his death, 
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Iiis education had been but meagre. In an age -when most kings and 
noblemen possessed many languages, lie spoke not a word of any tongue but 
Spanish, although lie had a slender knowledge of French and Italian, which 
he afterwards learned to read with comparative facility. He had studied a 
little history and geography, and he had a taste for sculpture, painting, and 
architecture. Certainly if lie had not possessed a feeling for art, he would 
have been a monster. To have been bom in the earlier part of the sixteenth 
century, to have been a king, to have had Spain, Italy, and the Netherlands 
as a birthright, and not to have been inspired with a spark of that fire which 
glowed so intensely in those favoured lauds mid in tlmt golden age, had 
indeed been difficult. 6 

The king’s personal habits were regular. He was most strict in religious 
observances, as regular at mass, sermons, and vespers as a monk ; much 
more it was thought by many good Catholics, than was becoming to his 
rank and age. Besides several friars who preached regularly for his instruc¬ 
tion, he had daily discussions with others on abstruse theological points. 
I-Ie consulted his confessor most minutely as to all the actions of life, inquir¬ 
ing anxiously whether this proceeding or that were likely to burden his con¬ 
science. He was grossly licentious. It was bis chief amusement to issue 
forth at night disguised, that lie might indulge himself in the common 
haunts of vice. This was his solace at Brussels in the midst of the gravest 
affairs of state. 1 He was not illiberal; but, on the contrary, it was thought 
that he would have been even generous had he not been straitened for money 
at the outset of his career. During a cold winter, lie distributed alms to the 
poor of Brussels with an open hand. He -was fond of jests in private, and 
would laugh immoderately, when with a few intimate associates, at buffoon¬ 
eries which lie checked in public by the ioy gravity of his deportment. 

The court was organised during his residence at Brussels on the Burgun¬ 
dian, not the Spanish model, but of the 150 persons who composed it, nine- 
tenths of the whole were Spaniards; the other fifteen or sixteen being of 
various nations, Flemings, Burgundians, Italians, English, and Germans. 
Thus it is obvious how soon he disregarded his father’s precept nnd practice 
in this respect, and began to lay the foundation of that renewed hatred to 
Spaniards which was soon to become so intense, exuberant, and fatal through¬ 
out every class of Netherlander. He esteemed no nation but the Spanish; 
with Spaniards he consorted, with Spaniards he counselled, through Spaniards 
he governed. 

His council consisted of five or six Spanish grandees, the famous Ruy 
Gomez, then count of Melito, afterwards prince of Eboli; the duke of Alva, 
the count do Feria, the duke of Franca Villa, Don Antonio Toledo, and Don 
Juan Manrique cle Lara. The two columns,” said Suriano,& “ which sustain 
this great machine are Ruy Gomez and Alva, and from their councils depends 
the government of half the world.” The two were ever bitterly opposed. to 
each other. Alva represented the war party, Ruy Gomez the pacific policy 
more congenial to the heart of Philip. The bishop of Arras, who in the 
opinion of the envoys was worth them all for his capacity and his experience, 
Avas then entirely in the background, rarely entering the council except when 
summoned to give advice in affairs of extraordinary delicacy or gravity. 
He was, however, to reappear most signally in course of the events already 
preparing. The duke of Alva, also to play so tremendous a part in the yet 
unborn history of the Netherlands, was not beloved by Philip. Ho was 

1 “ iVeJJe piaceri (Idle donuo b incontiiicutei prendendo dilettulione d'andare iu metscheya la 
nottc ct nei tempi cle negotii yravi," etc. — Bauoyabcm 
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eclipsed at this period by the superior influence of the favourite, and lus 
sword, moreover, became necessary in the Italian campaign which wag 
impending. It is remarkable that it was a common opinion even at that 
day that the duke was naturally hesitating and timid. One would have 
thought that his previous victories might have earned for him the reputation 
for courage and skill which he most unquestionably deserved. The future 
was to develop those other characteristics which were to make his name the 
terror and wonder of the world./ 

, To acquire a clear understanding of the interminable and complex events 
of this remarkable reign, it will bo necessary to class them under general 

heads, without much regard to the 
chronological order. Unlike the reign 
of the preceding monarch, some brief 
space must be devoted to foreign 
transactions; but such only will be 
noticed, as ha ve aninseparable connec¬ 
tion with Spam, and are absolutely 
necessary to explain its condition. 

Immediately after the resignation 
by the emperor of Naples and Sicily 
in favour of Philip, the duke of Alva 
was sent to protect that kingdom and 
the honour of Spain, against the secret 
enmity of the pope and the open 
hostility of the French. Paul IV, 
who was bound with the tiara in 1655, 
was as favourable to France as he was 
hostile to her rival. The papal dis- 
jileasure was signalised by the arrest 
of tho Spanish ambassador, and by 
the citation of Philip, whom, as king 
of Naples, Rome considered as its 
vassal. 

Confiding in the promises of 
France, Paul in fall consistory de¬ 
clared Philip deprived of the Nea¬ 
politan throne. The hitter, having 
consulted the most celebrated theo¬ 
logians, whether, as a dutiful son of 
a Spam",!! yr'cim sixtuumthCestuhv the church, he could arm against its 

chief; and having, as was to be ex¬ 
pected, received an answer m the affirmative, prepared to defend his rights. 
The duke of Alva entered the papal states, and seized on severalfortreaacs. The 
eternal city began to tremble for its security, and was forcing Paul to uegoti- 
ate^vitli the victor, when, notwithstanding the truce concluded by the emperor, 
ivbrcnnh army under the duke of Guise advanced, and hostilities were con¬ 
tinued. On another part of the frontier, the trace was broken at the same 
time by the admiral Ooligny, governor of Picardy, who made an unsuccessful 
attempt on Don ay. Philip himself inflicted so severe a blow on the French 
at St. Quentin that Henry in great consternation recalled the duke. The 
pope was accordingly left at the mercy of the duke of Alva, 1 who advanced 

t 1 “Aha on his knees asked panlou for bearing aims against LUq church,’V] 
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on Horae, and forced him to purchase peace by withdrawing' from the French 
alliance. As Turkey was banded with the unscrupulous French, that alliance 
was little honourable to the head of the church. At this very time the Otto¬ 
man fleet was ravaging the coast of Calabria, whence it retired with great 
booty and many captives. The duke of Alva, whose presence was required 
in Flanders, was for a season replaced in the viceroyalty of Naples by the 
marquis of Santa Cruz. In 1559, peace was made with Franco. 


WAtt WITH THE TU11KS (1500-1674 A.D.) 

But if this peace freed Naples from the hostilities of the French, it could 
not arrest the frequent depredations of the Turks. In general, however, 
these depredations led to no result, the Mohammedans retiring before the 
Spanish forces. But, in 1565, the sultan Suleiman equipped a powerful 
armament, both for the conquest of Malta, which the emperor Charles had 
conferred on the knights of St. John, and for the invasion of the Spanish 
possessions on the continent. It is not easy to account for the apathy appar¬ 
ently shown by Philip towards their cause, especially after ordering the vice¬ 
roy of Sicily to defend them. In vain did Don John of Austria, Ins natural 
brother, to whom, very honourably for himself, he had granted a splendid 
household, ilee from the court with the intention of embarking at Barcelona, 
in aid of the knights j the prince was constrained to return. After one of 
the most gallant defences on record, when nearly two-thirds of the assailants, 
and most of the defenders, were cut off, about ten thousand Spaniards were 
landed on the island, and the siege was raised. 

In 1570, the war between the Venetian. Republic and the porta again 
brought the Spaniards into collision with the latter power; Rome, Venice, 
and Spain having confederated for the common defence of Christendom. 
The combined fleet assembled at Messina, and resolved to assail the formid¬ 
able armament of the sultan. In the celebrated battle winch followed [that 
of Lepanto in 1571], the papal galleys being headed by Marco Antonio 
Colonna, the Venetians by Doria, and the Spaniards by Don John of Aus¬ 
tria, a splendid victory declared for the Christians [see the history of Italy]. 
But this advantage was not improved, and the vanquished wore soon able to 
resume. The isle of Jerba, Fenon do Velez a strong fortress on the African 
coast, and subsequently Tunis were reduced •, and in various isolated engage¬ 
ments the advantage rested with the Christians. Such conquests, however, 
were more easily made than retained. Jerba and Tunis were retaken by 
storm; the fortress of Oran was abandoned, after most of its defenders bad 
perished either by the climate or the harassing warfare. 


WAltS WITH FllANCE (1657-1697 A.D.) 

The jealousy which had actuated the emperor aud Francis was trans¬ 
mitted to their heirs. Philip, however, had no intention to break the truce 
which it had been one of Ins father’s latest acts to procure ; but, as before 
observed, the hatred of the pope, and the faithlessness of Henry, forced him 
into the war. Assisted by the troops of his consort, Mary of England, 
Philip invaded France ; and his generals laid siege to St. Quentin, while 
the dulce of Alva, as before related, vigorously defended Italy against a 
French army under the duke of Guise. The constable, accompanied by the 
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nui'tuil chivalry of tho country, hastened to relieve St. Quentin 3 but under 
the walls of that fortress he sustained a disastrous defeat, which was followed 
by the surrender of the place. Mary had little reason to congratulate her¬ 
self on her impolitic quarrel with Henry ; she lost Calais, and two smaller 
forts,—all that remained of the English possessions in the country,—and died 
before the conclusion of the war. So far was Philip from indemnifying his 
ally for the loss sustained, that, four months after her decease, ho made peace 
with France, and confirmed it by a new marriage with Elizabeth [Isabella in 
Spanish] daughter of the lung of France. 

For many years after this event <1.550-1585), the two monarclis remained 
outwardly in peace, but inwardly agitated by jealousy or ill will : France 
had reason to dread the ambitious views of the Castilian ; and tho latter 
was far from satisfied with the secret encouragement afforded by the French 
Protestants, with the full connivance of the court, to their brethren of the 
Low Countries, who were striving to shake off the Spanish yoke. The 
troubles which distracted the Gallic kingdom during the wars of the league 
afforded Philip an opportunity, which he had long coveted, of interfering m 
the affairs of that kingdom, ostensibly in support of the Roman Catholic 
faith, but cpiite as much for his own advantage. As the protector of the league, 
ho at first furnished the rebels with money, and subsequently ordered the 
governor of the Netherlands, the prince of Parma, to invade the country, 
and to effect a junction with them. But the abilities of Henry IV, and the 
valour of his Protestant adherents, the assistance of Elizabeth, queen of Eng¬ 
land, and, above all, Ins conversion to the established faith, rendered the 
combined efforts of Spaniards and leaguers of no ultimate avail. His subse¬ 
quent absolution by the pope destroyed tho unnatural coalition which had 
been formed against him, and enabled him, with tho pontiff’s mediation, 
to obtain an honourable peace. Into the interminable transactions of this 
period — transactions which arc more intimately connected with the history 
of France than that of Spam— we cannot enter here. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

The most important of the wars of Philip were with his revolted subjects 
of the Low Countries. Soon after his accession, he learned that tho 
Reformation had made alarming progress in these provinces, and lie resolved 
to extirpate it. Ilis bigotry to the ancient religion, bis stern, cvuol charac¬ 
ter, caused him to prefer violent to persuasive measures. A little reflection 
might have convinced him that he could never succeed in his object, and 
that by the bare attempt he would risk the security of his government. His 
repulsive manners, his arbitrary measures, and the manifest preference 
which lie gave to his Spanish subjects, soon estranged both Flemings and 
Butch from his person. To his father, whose demeanour was marked by 
unwonted condescension, and wlio really loved them, they had been devotedly 
attached. 

i f hough the emperor was no less a bigot than the son, — though from 
loH to 1555 no fewer than fifty thousand Protestants are said to liavo 
perished by fire or sword,—the Roman Catholics were by far the more 
numerous party, and ready to support him in his bloody proscriptions. But 
now the new opinions had seized on all classes of men, and their professors 
were approaching to a numerical level with the rest. This fact, however, 
was unknown to the government: many of the converts were so only in 
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secret,; and the few who in despite of the penal decrees attended the public 
profession of the reformed doctrines were regarded, not indeed as all, but as 
the chief portion of Protestants. In his resolution of extirpating them, the 
long commenced by giving new vigour to those decrees ; and, to insure their 
execution, he created a new tribunal, with powers similar to those of the 
ancient Spanish Inquisition, to take cognisance of heresy. These measures 
were obnoxious to the people, not merely to the secret Protestants, but to the 
Catholics, who were subjected to new impositions to defray llio expense. 
The latter, too, joined with the former in exclaiming against the presence of 
the Spanish troops, which they justly characterised as an infraction of a 
fundamental law, that prohibited the sojourn in these provinces of armed 
foreigners. Philip, who had extravagant notions of the royal power, paid 
no regard to murmurs which he was resolved to stifle by force. As Spain 
demanded his presence, he intrusted the regency to his natural sister, 
Margaret duchess of Parma, a princess devoted to Ins will. 

After the king’s departure, the regent put the obnoxious edicts into 
execution, and the blood of martyrs moistened the soil of the Low Countries. 
Her natural disposition was doubtless averse to cruelty ; but she was gov¬ 
erned by Cardinal Granvelln, a furious zealot, to whose suggestions, as they 
were strictly in conformity with the instructions of Philip, she was almost 
compelled to defer. The native nobles, who formed the council of regency, 
were not a little chagrined to find their voices powerless—that measures 
were framed not only without their consent, but without tlieir knowledge ; 
and they resolved to remove the odious churchman. Among' these were two 
of more than ordinary consideration—William prince of Orange, and Count 
Egmont; the former governor of Holland, Zealand, and Utrecht, the latter 
of Artois aud ELaudera. They were soon joined by Count Horn, a noble¬ 
man of equal ambition, and equally jealous of Granvella’s ascendency. The 
cardinal, perceiving tho execration in which lie was held, applied for a 
rolease from his mien viable post. It was reluctantly granted by the king, 
who never forgnvo the men that had occasioned it. But it produced no 
relief for the dissenters. 

The decrees of the Council of Trent—decrees written in blood—were 
ordered to be executed with even increased severity by some bigoted coun¬ 
sellors. A confederacy was now formed, professed to prevent the dreaded 
introduction of the Inquisition, but. in reality to procure uncontrolled liberty 
of conscience, or to throw off the Spanish yoke. It was headed by Philip de 
Marnix, lord of St. Aldegonde; but though the three nobles before men¬ 
tioned were not members, they were the soul of its proceedings. Embold¬ 
ened by their numbers, the lower class of Protestants rose in several of the 
towns to inflict on tho Roman Catholics what they themselves had suffered; 
perhaps more still were incited by the hope of plunder. This was but tho 
beginning of horrors : a furious organised band, amplified as it went along, 
hastened to the neighbouring towns ; and, if the relations of Catholic writers 
are to be believed, soon laid waste four hundred sacred edifices. 

When Philip received intelligence of these events, 1 he called a council, 
which, after some deliberation, resolved that an army should be sent to extir¬ 
pate heresy by open force. Its command was intrusted to the duke of Alva, 
whose relentless disposition seemed well adapted for the task. His powers 

[ l Watson,like some otlior Protestant historians, very gontly alludes to those scenes This 
is highly disingenuous Nor are tho Catholics leas to blame ; thoy exaggerate as much as their 
rivals conceal. Tho truth ia to ho gained from neither t it may with difficulty be extracted fiom 
both,] 
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•were much more ample than those of a general-in-cliief : they went so far as 
to control the authority of the regent. His arrival spread great consternation 
in the provinces ; tlic more so, when counts Egmont and Horn were arrested 
(Prince William, too wise to await him, had fled into Germany) ; and the 
regent, finding that she was in fact superseded, resigned her authority, and 
returned to Italy. Many thousands, in dread of the approaching persecution, 
fled into the Protestant states of Europe; to no country more readily than to 
England. 

A new tribunal, called the Council of Tumults, was formed : its name 
implied that it was to take cognisance of the late disorders; but, in reality, 
__ it was to be an inquisition. Its fatal 
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activity was soon manifest i confisca¬ 
tions, imprisonment, executions were 
of hourly occurrence. The number of 
victims is impossible to be estimated; 
the Protestants (say it amounted to 
thousands; the Catholics, that the 
ringleaders only suffered the last 
penalty. It was, howover, severe 
[j| enough to fill all the Protestant states 
tf/ of Europe with concern, and even to 
y[o draw forth expostulation from several 
Catholic. How little such renion- 
strance availed with either the king 
or his viceroy, appeared from the exe¬ 
cution of the counts Egmont and 
Horn. Their death made a deep 
impression on the people, who began 
to turn their eyes towards the prince 
of Orange, whom they requested to 
arm in behalf of Ins suffering country. 
William was sufficiently inclined, 
both by love of liberty and personal 
ambition, to make the attempt. He 
and his brothers had for some time 
been making preparations —. raising 
money and troops in the Protestant 
states of Germany, and collecting the 
exiles who had fled from the scaffold. 
RY To enter into the details of the in- 


7500 ifjnc lttI . . wamimauio wars which louowed,from 

m i 6 , aCC0 A d Clther with tllc limits or the design of 
i f 6 */ ™ l b f * 0l,n 5* J 1 } hisLory of the Netherlands. In an 

statea « held at Dordrecht, they openly recognised 
t W/,vitaMoT hT ern0r ’ f nd V0Led J lim au PPlies to carry on tlio war. By 
declared' tEifcof tlLamong them, and the reformed religion was 
'hm^nch Id r ^ aild h, f son took the ^ to recover the 

ties inflicted hv tl.i ^ tllGU ' arins were successful, the cruel- 

!; ihab rtants were certainly horrible. It may, 

of the count dJ H Vr ?\ ^*7 ****** fully equalled by the atrocities 

William with Hulbll rnm othe \’ Protestaut leaders —atrocities which 
convinced^tinfc ^L^vrnny 3 ^ ’ endeavoured to end. Philip was at length 
muted that a wrong policy had been adopted; and Alya was either 
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recalled, or permitted to retire. He was succeeded by Requesens, a noble- 
man of equal talents and moderation. The fortune of his administration 
was varied. He soon lost Middelburg j but lie defeated and slew Count 
Louis of Nassau. He failed before Leyden, the inhabitants of which defended 
themselves with a heroism and a constancy never surpassed; but, on the 
other hand, he gained some fortresses in North Zealand. Oil the whole, 
however, he was so dissatisfied with his success that anxiety brought him to 
his grave. 

Under the council of state which next governed the Netherlands, Spanish 
affairs wore a much worse aspect. Sometimes the troops mutinied for their 
arrears of pay, which Philip’s coffers could not often satisfy. They seized 
Aloat, and plundered Antwerp, which had shown more attachment to the 
prince’s cause. To restore the fortune of the war, in 1576, Don John of 
Austria, the king’s brother, was appointed to the regency. After some war¬ 
like operations, in which assistance was furnished by Elizabeth, and which 
were to the advantage of the confederates, the duke of Anjou, who could 
muster an army, was invited by the Catholics to take possession of the gov¬ 
ernment. Before the negotiations with this prince were concluded, Don ,1 olm 
died ; and Farnese, the prince of Parma, by far the ablest officer in the Span¬ 
ish service, arrived, took command of the king’s forces, and by his valour no 
less than his policy changed the position of affairs. He gained possession of 
Flanders, Artois, and Hainault; but William of Orange had address enough 
to maintain all Holland, Gclclerland, and Friesland, with a proportion of 
Brabant, m bis interests. 

These states he formed into a confederacy, called the Union of Utrecht, 
from the place where it was held. The apparent object whs to secure the 
common weal; the real one, to subvert the Spanish sway. This confederacy 
was the foundation of the Seven United Provinces. The election of the 
duke of Anjou threatened forever to destroy the expiring domination of 
Spain, which the same states (in 1581) declared to be at an end. But Anjou 
was weak and faithless, and was soon expelled by his new subjects. Subse¬ 
quently, indeed, they showed a disposition to be reconciled with him; but 
his death intervened, and again left the prince of Parma a theatre for the 
exercise of his talents. It was immediately followed by that of the prince 
of Orange, who was assassinated by the fanatic Balthasar Gerard, at the 
instigation of the Spanish general, if not of a higher personage. The death of 
this justly celebrated man did not produce any advantage for Spain: though 
his eldest son, the count of Buren, was a hostage in the hands of Philip, the 
second, Prince Maurice, soon showed that he was able to tread in his steps. 
The southern provinces, indeed, ns far as the Schelde, were persuaded or com¬ 
pelled by Fames© to swear anew allegiance to the Spaniard: from commu¬ 
nity of religious feeling and from hereditary attachment his path here was 
smoothed; but in the northern, where the principles of the Kefonnation had 
struck so deeply into the soil, the house of Orange had laid the sure founda¬ 
tion of its future sway. The latter, after tho loss of Antwerp, which was 
reduced by Farnese in 1585, were strengthened by the accession of Protes¬ 
tants from the Spanish provinces, and by the arrival of exiles from Germany 
and Britain. 

The impolitic war of Philip with France drew the prince of Parma from 
tho Low Countries. The confederates had not only time to consolidate 
their powers north of the Schelde, but to make even destructive irruptions 
into Brabant and Flanders. The extraordinary military talents of Prince 
Maurice rendered him no mean antagonist for even the able Farnese. In 
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15D2, the latter died, and with hint ended the hope of subduing the northern 
provinces. The administration of Count Mansfeld, of Ernest archduke of 
Austria, of the count de Fuentes, led to little advantage, though the last 
was an able man. In 1596, the archduke Albert was appointed to hire gov¬ 
ernment, but it was disastrous; under it Maurice reduced not a few of the 
northern fortresses. Philip now opened Ms eyes to the impossibility of main¬ 
taining the Netherlands in obedience : he found that, even in the Catholic 
states, the name of Spaniard was odious; and, as he was approaching the end 
of lua days, he was naturally anxious to settle the affairs of the country. 
These considerations, added to the affection which he bore for Ins daughter, 
the infanta Isabella, and the esteem which he entertained for Albert, made 
him resolve to marry the two, and resign the government to them and their 
liens. Tills was one of Ins most prudent measures: if it could not recall 
Holland and the other Protestant provinces to obedience, it seemed likely at 
least to preserve tlioso which were still left. The deed of abdication was 
executed in May, 1.508, about four months before the monarch’s death. 


ENGLISH AFFAIRS AND THIS ARVADA 

The succours which Elizabeth had from time to time afforded the insur¬ 
gents of the Netherlands was not the only cause of Philip’s resentment 
and of his desire fur revenge. She had fomented the disturbances in Por¬ 
tugal, consequent on the deatli of Cardinal Henry; and her captains, among 
whom Sir Francis Drake was the most active, had for many years committed 
unjustifiable depredations on the Spanish possessions of South America, and 
more than once on the coasts ot the peninsula itself. By the Spanish his¬ 
torians these hostilities are represented as unprovoked in their origin, and as 
barbarous in their execution; and candour must allow that there is but too 
much justice in the complaint. When Philip’s patience was exhausted, and 
his affairs m the Netherlands allowed him a few months’ respito to avenge 
the insults he had so long sustained, he diligently began to prepare a mighty 
armament, which, though its destination was secret, was suspected by all to 
bo intended against England. 

In 1587, Elizabeth despatched Sir Francis to reconnoitre the coasts of the 
peninsula, and if possible to annihilate the preparations which were proceed¬ 
ing with so much rapidity. In April, that admiral, accompanied by twenty- 
live vessels, appeared before Cadiz, and, by hoisting French and Flemish 
colours, entered the bay. But he found the troops awaro at length of his 
country, and drawn up to receive him: ho therefore made no attempt to 
land; but having set fire to many merchant vessels, lie returned. This 
aggicssion was not likely to cool the animosity of Philip: tlm preparations 
were hastened ; all the seaports of Spain, the viceroys of Naplos and Sicil}', 
the governor of Milan and the Netherlands furnished vessels, troops, or 
money. Hie general rendezvous was Lisbon, and the command of the flcot 
confided to the duke of Medina Sidonia, while the prince of Parma was to 
conduct the land-forces. After some fruitless attempts at negotiation, in 
which neither party was sincere, and in winch both merely sought to gain 
time,-—how would such conduct be deprecated in private life ?— a fleet of 
131 snips, some the largest that ever ploughed the deep, carrying, exclusive 
ot seven thousand sailors, no less than seventeen thousand of the bravest 
troops m the Spanish armies, and the flower of the Spanish chivalry, in 
May, 1588, left the harbour of Lisbon. 
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The pompous epithet of “the invincible,” which self-confidence had 
applied to this mighty armament, tho approbation of the pope, and the great 
reinforcement which the prince of Parma had prepared in Flanders, might 
well inspire the enemy with hope of success.t 

Tho fate of the Armada is too well known to need discussion here, espe¬ 
cially as it finds full treatment in the history of England. It is well', how¬ 
ever, to emphasise the opposition of the Spanish officers to the rash project, 
and to remember the large part played in the result by the remarkable series 
of storms against which the Spanish hulks were from their shape peculiarly 
helpless. 



A 8hip of the Arm\oa. 


The Spanish historian Mariana ,P who dedicated his monumental work to 
Philip II, wrote thus calmly of the failure of the Armada: 

“ King Philip had in readiness a mighty fleet at Lisbon to revenge the 
death of the innocent queen of Scots, and the many wrongs done to himself. 
The marquis of Santa Cruz was appointed admiral; but he dying in the 
midst of these preparations, the duke of Medina Sidonia was substituted in 
his place. Ho set sail in June with fair weather ; and having turned Capo 
Finisterre, off Corunna, a violent storm so scattered and disabled the fleet 
that they could not put to sea again till September. 1 At length it came to 
the coast of Flanders, tho English fleet always hovering upon their skirts, 

[i The dates generally accepted differ by some months from Mariana’s : May 19th, 1598, the 
Armada sails from Lisbon; soon after dispersed by a stoim. July 19th, 1588, entem channel on 
Cornwall ] 
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whose camion and tlio many sand-hanks much endangered our. fleet. Some 
ships were taken by the enemy, and many sore battered by their shot. For 
which reason, endeavouring to return home round the north of Scotland* 
many ships perished in that stormy season and long voyage. Besides, the 
extremity of the cold and want of provisions consumed most of the men, so 
that very few ships, and a small number of mariners .and soldiers, returned 
to several ports of Spain. Thug human designs are disappointed by a supe¬ 
rior power! Doubtless the flower of all the Spanish soldiers was lost in this 
expedition, and God by this disaster punished the many sins of this nation.’' 

The same pious resignation was shown by Philip himself. a 

Had the English admiral been well supplied with stores, instead of being 
compelled to return in search of them, not a vessel would ever have revisited 
Spain. How many actually perished has been disputed; but the Spaniards 
fix the number at thirty-two. They must, however, have been the largest, 
since half the soldiers returned no more, and most of the noble families had 
to mourn a lost member. 

On this trying occasion Philip acted with great moderation: he ordered 
extraordinary care to be taken of the survivors; receivodthe duke of Medina 
Sidonia with kindness ; observed that no human prudence or valour could 
avail against the elements, and caused thanksgiving to be made that any of 
his subjects had returned. The following year an English flout landed, first 
in Galicia, where, according to the Spanish aocounts, the loss of the invaders 
was one thousand, 1 and next in Portugal, to support tlio intensions of the 
prior of Crato ; but with as little effect. This expedition was injudiciously 
planned: at this time the authority of Philip in Portugal was too firm to Ijo 
shaken. The satisfaction which he felt was subsequently alloyed by the 
hastAUtvis of his enemy in South America, and at Gadix. In the. former, 
indeed, his lieet triumphed ; but in 1596, that flourishing seaport was taken 
and pillaged. The excesses committed on this occasion by the English 
troops under the earl of Essex are strongly reprobated by the Spanish his¬ 
torians, while their existence is denied by the English ; hero ^ VG prefer the 
evidence of the natives. Both admit that the plunder was immense. The 
insult so enraged the king, that lie resolved to equip an expedition for 
the invasion of Ireland, where ho would certainly have been joined by the 
disaffected Romanists. This new fleet, however, was even more disastrous 
than the famous one of 1588; it was assailed by so furious a tempest that 
forty of the vessels were lost, and the rest disabled. The severity of this 
second blow deterred Philip from any future attempts on the most hated of 
Ins enemies. 


ACQUISITION OF PORTUGAL 


The transactions of Philip with Portugal will be best related in the chap¬ 
ters devoted to the modern history of that kingdom, It is bore sufficient to 
observe that, on the death of Cardinal Henry without issue (1580), the crown 
was claimed by the Castilian monarch in right of his mother ; that though 
there were other competitors, of whom one was supported by England, and 
though the Portuguese) themselves, from hatred to their neighbours, armed 
to oppose him, his forces placed him on the throne of that country; and that 
he continued to fill it unto hia death. This acquisition, added to the other 


historians pass very gently over the failure of this expedition. Somo do not oven 
. . ,, According to Hume,* the English lust more than six thousand of their 

eighteen thou-and men, a loss of over .30 pci. cent.] 


[ ] English 
condescend to 
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extensive dominions of Philip, rendered him by far the most powerful mon 
arch in Europe. 

So far with respect to the foreign transactions of Spain under the event¬ 
ful reign of this monarch; its domestic history must now be noticed. 


MORISCOS REVOLT 

The revolt of the Monacos occupies a remarkable place in the native 
annals of the sixteenth century. These christianised Moors still remained 
Mohammedans at heart; and though they attended at mass, they made 
amends in secret for this compulsory apostasy, by celebrating the rites of 
their own religion. Early in 1507 a decree was published, that the children 
of the Moriscos should frequent the Christian church; that the Arabic should 
cease to be used in writing; that both men and women should wear the 
Spanish costume; that they should discontinue their ablutions; that they 
should no longer receive Mohammedan names; and that they should neither 
marry, nor remove from one place to another, without permission from the 
proper authorities. 

. The tenacity with which men adhere to ancient forms, even where there 
is not the slightest compromise of principle, appears from the opposition 
raised to the edict. The Moriscos contended, with great reason, that no 
particular mode of dress involved religious considerations, since, m every 
country, even where the same religion prevailed, it was found to vary ; that 
a their women continued to use the veil, modesty only was the cause; that 
their musical instruments were equally harmless; that the use of the Arabic 
language could not surely be a sin, since if was the mother-tongue of many 
oriental Christiana; and that their baths wore used, not from religion, but 
from cleanliness. The marquis of Mondejar, captain-general of Granada, 
who had strongly disapproved the royal ordinance, was persuaded to lay 
these representations before the king. They had no effect—a re.suIt which 
so irritated this people that a general revolt, was planned. Its chief authors 
were Ferag ben Ferag, descended from the royal houso of Granada, ami Diego 
Lopez ben Abu. The evening of Christmas Day was fixed for the general 
rising. With the romantic view of restoring their ancient kingdom, they 
secretly elected in Granada a sovereign, Ferdinand de Valor, whom they 
named Muhammed bon Humeya, and whose family was of royal extraction. 

This bold step was followed by other measures equally secret and vigilant. 
Officers wore nominated; the mountaineers and inhabitants of the plain 
armed, and ordered to rise on the night appointed—whan alarm guns should 
be fired by the Christians from the fortress of the Alhambra. When the day 
arrived, eight thousand men lay in the mountains which overlook the 
towers of Granada, and two thousand more in a different direction, waiting 
for the signal. They had agreed to assail three of the gates, while another 
party should scale the walls: the Mohammedans who had been committed to 
the prisons of the Inquisition, or to those of the state, were immediately to be 
released, and every Christian in the place to be massacred. Fortunately 
for the city, several accidents conspired to avert the catastrophe. The night 
was dark; a heavy snow fell in the mountains; it was followed by a still 
heavier rain, which rendered them impassable, and compelled the eight thou¬ 
sand in ambush to retire. Ignorant of this disaster, in accordance with a 
preconcerted plan, Ibn Ferag, accompanied by 180 resolute Moriscos, advanced 
to the walls of the Albaycin, which they soon scaled, end with loud voices 
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called on their brethren of that quarter to join them. The call, which, as it 
waa issued by trumpets, amidst the silence of night, was heard by all, was 
applied to deaf ears ; none obeyed it. 


MOORISH ATROCITIES 

But if no impression was made on the capital, the case was far different 
with respect to the towns and -villages in the province, the Moorish inhab¬ 
itants of which rose simultaneously with this attempt. From Granada 
Ibn Ferag led his followers into the Alpnjarras, where being joined by the 
inonfis, or banditti of these mountains, he passed from place to place to 
sustain the insurrection. 

At the same tune orders were given by Ibn Ilumeya to massacre all 
Christians above the age of ten years. The vengeance of those ferocious 
apostates fell chiefly upon the priests who liad forced them to mass, on the 
altars and images which they had been compelled to venerate, on collectors 
of the taxes, and on the officers of justice. 

At Rflgol, in the district of Mfirchena, the priest was dragged from the 
altar where he was celebrating mass, and was hung from a pillar : when dead, 
ho was flayed, and his skin nailed to the wall. At Pitres, after the church 
and private houses had been plundered, the prisoners were brought out to 
suffer ; but for the priest, who, with his aged mother, exhorted them not 
to flinch in the trial hofore them, a more lingering death was reserved. lie 
was first drawn up by a pulley to the top of the steeple, and suffered to fall; 
but though his legs and avms were broken, ho was not dead *. ho was then 
heavily cudgelled ; still lie breathed : a cord was thrown over his nock, and 
the end first given to some Moriseo women, who dragged him through the 
mire, plunging needles, scissors, and knives into his bod)'-, until he perished. 
These demons of women next destroyed the venerable matron in the same 
manlier. In some places the executions were conducted with-whimsical caprice. 
In one, the rebels first si laved both the head and beard of the curate, but not so 
dexterously as to avoid inflicting some severe wounds ; they noxt put him to 
death. In another, the priest and several of his flock having taken refuge 
in the church, and knelt, to prepare for their inevitable fate, before llio high 
altar, they were seized by the Moorish algnazil; who, in delivering them 
into the hands of the bloodhounds ontsido, observed, “Kill these dogs ! Let 
the priest have the first blow, in reward for the anxiety lie showed about our 
souls ; let the sacristan have the second, in return for the chastisement ho 
inflicted on us when wo either failed to attend mass or arrived too late I ’* 

They seized an image of the Virgin, which, after buffeting and kicking and 
dragging through the mud, they rolled down a steep eminence, calling on the 
idol, with ludicrous jeers, to save itself if it had any virtue in it. In another, 
as a Moorish wag was dragging a large crucifix through a sewer, he perceived 
a Christum physician, to whom lie cried out, “Dog, hero is thy Creator I 
cansl thou not cure him?” The horrified Christian immediately knelt, 
kissed the log, which be declared was indeed his Creator, and was immedi¬ 
ately transfixed by the contemptuous bystanders. A magistrate of Santa 
Cruz was stripped before Ins three daughters and one of his grandsons; 
his nose was cut off and nailed to his forehead ; and in this state all were led 
out. On the way to the .place of execution, with hands tied behind them, 
lie forgot his. own sufferings to strengthen their constancy by his exhorta¬ 
tions ; and his discourse so incensed the Moriscos that one cut off liis ears, 
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and crammed thorn into his mouth; another, improving on the barbarity, cut 
open his belly,^ and thrust into the cavity, ears, nose, tongue, bauds, and 
feet; and in tins state tlio poor sufferer was thrown into the flames. The 
daughters we spared—probably to satiate the brutal lust of the mis¬ 
believers. The priest of Andarax was roasted over a brazier j and while 
sustaining the agony with devout constancy, 
his mouth was gagged, that lie might not 
invoke the divine'mercy; the women, tired 
of waiting for his death, at length despatched 
him with their knives and needles. At one 
place, with the view of ridiculing the sacrifice 
of the mass, the rebels killed a pig on the high 
altar. At another, where, under the assur¬ 
ance of safety, about ono hundred prisoneis 
who had sought refuge in the fortress sur¬ 
rendered and were immediately butchered, 
two priests rendered themselves peculiarly 
obnoxious by their zealous exhortations to 
the martyrs. Ono of them was suspended 
with the head downwards, and with a noose 
round his neck ; at the other end of the cord 
a second noose was made, and thrown over 
the neck of the other priest, who was similarly 
suspended : in their agony they strangled 
each other, amidsL the shouts of the spec¬ 
tators. At Oanoz, twenty-five Christian 
maidens of surpassing beauty were reserved 
as a present to tho African princes whose aid 
had been solicited. As usual, endeavours 
wevo made to convert them, but without 
effect. Policy yielding to religious fury, 
they were stripped naked, conducted into the 
fields, tied to trees, pricked from head to 
foot with briers and thorns, and a rope being 
passed round them as they stood in a circle, 
was drawn so tight as to produce excruciat¬ 
ing agony : in the end they were shot. Such are a few of the horrors per¬ 
petrated by the Moriscos on this occasion. Tho number of victims cannot 
e estimated ; it probably amounted to thousands. 
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CHRISTIAN ATROCITIES 

When intelligence of these events reached the marquis of Mondejar, 
after providing for the defence of Granada, lie took the field. Ibn Humeya, 
confiding in the defiles of the Alpujarras, prepared to receive him ; while 
another band of the rebels placed themselves in opposition to the marquis 
de los Velez, on the southern frontier of this mountainous district. In some 
isolated actions, the Moriscos had the advantages hut this was only when the 
Christians went in. scattered detachments, and were consequently subject to 
surprise. The former were too weak, even with the succours they derived 
from Africa, to risk a general engagement, Fortress niter fortress fell into 
the power of the royal generals, who vigorously pursued the enemy, 
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The marquis de Monde jar continued the desultory warfstro with more or 
less success. That success would have been much more decisive, but for the 
opposition between him and the marquis de los Velez: the former was for 
temperin' 1 ' mercy with justice; the latter for extermination. Horrors now 
were as much the work of the Christians as oi tlio Monacos* An event, 
which happened in the fortress of Jubiles made a deep impression on the 
rebels, and contributed more than any other cause to feed the flame of civil 
strife. That fortress being invested by the marquis, three aged Monacos 
issued from it with the banner of peace, and agreed to its surrender, on the 
condition that the lives of the garrison, consisting of three hundred men and 
fifteen hundred women, should he respected. It was accordingly entered 
by the royal troops, to whom the plunder was abandoned. The men were 
lodged with the inhabitants of the town; the women were ordered to he 
accommodated in the church. As that edifice, however, would contain no 
more than five hundred, Iho remaining thousand were compelled to pass the 
night in the square before it. Guards wore posted to protect them. 

About the middle of the night, one of the soldiers, being' enamoured with 
a young Momca, wished to detach her from her companions. She resisted; 
he pulled her away by force; when one of the persons by her side — her 
husband or brother, in the disguise of a woman — took her part, engaged, 
and disarmed the soldier. The confusion produced by tins struggle led to a 
tumuli; the soldiers rushed from their camp; il was proclaimed that many 
armed Moriscos were disguised among the prisoners; and, in the fury of the 
moment, the whole number were pitilessly massacred. In vain dicl the 
marquis endeavour to stay the carnage : the authority of the officers was 
disregarded. At break of day their fury cooled, and gave way to remorse 
oil perceiving the bloody corpses of one thousand helpless, unarmed women, 
This bloody crime will never be^blotted from the minds of men . 1 

The tyranny of Ibn ITumeya, somewhat counterbalanced the effect which 
this terrific tragedy was so well calculated to produce. He assassinated his 
father-in-law, repudiated his wife, put to death several of her relatives, and 
threatened the same fate for her brother, Diego do Rojas, onto of Ilia ablest 
adherents, lly this hasty vengeance he naturally estranged many of his 
followers. As the Christian army advanced into the mountains, he was 
compelled to flee from one position to another; but not without loss to his 
pursuers. 

Mondojar considered that the war was at an end, and that the fugitive 
would infallibly be captured. He did not know that, notwithstanding the 
heavy losses sustained by the enemy, they were still six thousand in number; 
many of them determined to resist to the last extremity. In a few days, 
however, on the heights of the Sierra Nevada, one thousand were extermi¬ 
nated by the marquis de los Velez. 

Ihit such were the excesses of the Christian soldiers, the want of faith 
which characterised some of their leaders, and the rapacity of all, that no 
reverses could make the rebels lay down their arms; and on several 

[ J Army after auny of Christians were hulled upon them with tlio openly avowed object of 
mns-iacrc — not war Women and children, as well as men, were slaughtcicd in cold blood 
irow many then sands fell m the attacks and inevitable reprisals it is impossible now to say. Six 
thousand helpless women and chiklien fugitives wove sacrificed in one day by the marquis de los 
' il*? 7 , tat still the chuichinch were not satisfied. In the council chamboi ancl the cathedral they 
cried for blood, and ever more blood — just as tlio same men did for tho blood of Flemish heretics 
at the hands m their chief Alva. In vaui the civil governors, and even soldiers, advocated some 
moderation, some mercy. Dcza the inquisitor and Espinosa tlio cardinal in their purple robes 
knew no mercy for those who denied then- sacred right to Impose a doctrine upon other men J] 
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occasions they were enabled to inflict, a suitable revenge. The Moriscos had 
learned, to their cost, that even when conditions of capitulation had been 
proposed and accepted, in violation of their terms the prisoners were plun¬ 
dered or massacred. It was asserted that no faith could be placed in a 
Christian’s word or bond; and the report naturally strengthened tlio bands 
of Ibn Humeya. Philip saw that the two marquises would never cordially 
co-operate so long as each led an independent power; and be subjected both 
to the authority of his bastard brother, Don John of Austria. 

Several districts which had submitted rebelled anew, ancl Ibn Humeya 
was at the head of a far more numerous force than had ever yet taken the 
field. 

At Valor, whither the marquis de los Velez penetrated, Ibn Humeya made 
a vigorous stand ; but notwithstanding liis valour, which was never perhaps 
surpassed, and his abilities, which were of a high order, ho was signally 
defeated and compelled to flee almost alone. This disaster was partially 
repaired by a reinforcement from Africa, and by the spiiit of desertion which 
prevailed in the camp of the marquis. His own conduct, however, contin¬ 
ually increased the number of liis enemies. One night lie was strangled, 
and Ibn Abu was proclaimed under the name of Mulei Abdallah. 

The war now raged with various success; to each party the loss of one day 
was counterbalanced by the gam of the next, until Don John of Austria, 
who had assembled troops on every side, again took the field in person. He 
proceeded to reduce the mountain fortresses. One after another fell iuto his 
hands. To prevent another insurrection after submission, the inhabitants of 
the newly subdued towns wore transplanted to other parts, generally to the 
towns of Andalusia; a few into New Castile. This measure contributed more 
than any other io weaken the rebels, and to hasten the conclusion of the war. 
In almost every partial action— the enemy could no longer dream of a gen¬ 
eral one — the advantage lay with the Christians; nor was the success less 
rapid than decided. 

As the whole range of mountains was now almost depopulated, the 
Monacos being uniformly transferred to other parts, and as but a handful of 
desperate adventurers, most of whom had been professed banditti, remained, 
the chiefs who still adhered to Mulei now advised him to submit. Ho 
refused and was killed. With Mulei was extinguished the last spark of the 
rebellion. 


THE MISFORTUNES OF DON CARLOS 

The next important feature in the domestic administration of Philip is 
the fate of his first-born son, Don Carlos. Tills prince, who was born in 
1545, was by nature of fiery temperament and of irregular manners. In 
his seventeenth year he sustained an accident, which was, doubtless, the chief 
cause of all his misfortunes. One day, while at the university of Alcala, he 
fell headlong down the staircase, and was for some time stunned by the 
blow. As no external injury was visible, his medical attendants hoped that 
he would soon he restored; but in a few days ho was seized with an alarming 
fever, and they were painfully convinced that a serious internal one had 
been sustained. The fever increased, delirium approached, the king was 
sent for, and all hope of cure abandoned (1562). 

In tins extremity, when human aid was evidently unavailing, recourse 
was had to the merits of San Diego of Alcala, who had always been the 
peculiar object of the prince’s veneration. The holy corpse was exhumed 
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a1K l brought into the bedchamber of Carlos, whose hands were devoutly 
placed on it, and whose lips implored the intercession of the saint; at the 
same time a part of the shroud was laid on his burning face. While a pro- 
cession of monies removed the corpse to the tomb, the prince, wo are gravely 
informed, fell into a sweet sleep, in which San Diego appeared to lum, and 
assured him of a speedy recovery. The prediction, we need scarcely add, 
was immediately verified 1 Unfortunately, however, the saint could only 
restore the body ; from this moment must be dated the periodical insanity of 
the patient, and that invariable eccentricity of manner which is inconsistent 
with soundness of intellect. 1 As lie grew m years he exhibited his wayward 
humour; sometimes the most extravagant freaks. Nothing can more clearly 
show Ins unfortunate state of mind than liis behaviour to the duke of Alva, 
when that nobleman, on being appointed to the government of the Nether¬ 
lands, called to take leave of him. He told the duke that to him alone 
belonged the dignity, and that lie would lake the lifo of anyone who usurped 
it from him. Alva, with great mildness, endeavoured to pacify him, but 
in vain: in liis fury lie drew forth a dagger, and would assuredly have 
buried it in the governor’s heart, had not the latter seized Ins hands and 
held him until some gentlemen of the household hastened to the scene. 
One of his favourite diversions was to walk the streets by night, sometimes 
indecently exposing his person. On one occasion a pair of new boots were 
brought, which the prince, finding too tight, immediately out into pieces, 
and made the poor workman swallow several. One day his chamberlain, 
Don Alfonso de Cordova, brother of the marquis de las Navas, being' sum¬ 
moned by the bell, was unable to arrive in time for bis impatience: lie took 
the chamberlain in his arms, swore he would throw him out at the window, 
and advanced to one for the purpose, when the cries of Don Alfonso brought 
the domestics to his aid. Being one day in a forest with his governor, Don 
Garcia do Toledo, whom he bated for attempting to restrain his desperate 
excesses, he proceeded to stab that nobleman; but the intended victim escaped 
and reported him to the king. In short, his conduct to all liis servants was 
intolerable, alike for its cruelty and caprice: several he beat, a few lie 
maimed; nor could the exhortations of his father or liis confessor make any 
impression on him. To the former he bore a bitter hatred: the cause was 
that Philip, who knew his fatal infirmity, would not allow him to interfere 
with public affairs. 

At length, being discovered in an attempt to flee into the Netherlands, 
to place himself at the head of the insurgents, the king felt that lie should 
be compelled to place a guard over his frenzied son. On the night of Janu¬ 
ary 19th, 15d8, accompanied by four of liis nobles and some armed guards, 
he proceeded to the prince’s apartment, took away his papers, liis sword, 
knives, and everything that could be hurtful to him ; assuring him at the 
same time that lie had no end in view beyond his good. 

He confided (lie care of the prince to six gentlemen of the noblest families 
of Spain, two of whom were always to be with him night and day ; and lie 
placed over all the duke of Pena and the prince of Eboli. This measure, 
however well intended, did no good : Carlos grew sullen and obstinate ; bis 
freaks more frequent and capricious. To walk in a state of nudity through 
his apartments ; to refrain from food two days together, and then to eat 
voraciously ; to drink immoderate quantities of the coldest water ; to steal 

P lie was unskilfully treated by the doctors, ghastly superstitions wove resorted to instead of 
proper suipical treatment, and lie lay unconscious, blind, and partially paralysed, until an Italian 
surgeon trepanned him, and ho then appaienlly recovered.*] 
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ice and convey it into Ills "becl; 1 to devour the sourest fruits, were his con¬ 
stant occupation. The infallible consequences soon appeared : Lis stomach 
refused to retain the most wholesome food, much more the medicines that 
were administered to him ; a malignant fever assailed him ; and he was told 
to prepare for death. At this period his Letter feelings returned ; lie asked 
for his father, whose pardon he humbly demanded, and whose blessing he 
received ; lie received the last sacraments, commended his soul to God, and 
died at midnight, July 24th, 1568. 

The fate of this maniac prince has called forth much affected commisera¬ 
tion, inasmuch as it has enabled malignity to assail the memory of the father. 
It has been stated that Philip was the rival of his son in the affections of 
a French princess [Elizabeth (Isabella), daughter of King Henry II]; that 
after she became queen of Spain, she loved the latter, and detested the 
former; that jealousy forced the Icing to the most tyrannical treatment of 
the youth; that Carlos was persecuted by the Inquisition, and at length 
poisoned, by order of the father. 2 The truth is that Philip behaved with 
much moderation to a eon who was fit only for a receptacle for lunatics. 


FATE OF THE KING’S 8 Edit ETA ItY, PEREZ 

But if impartial justice acquit Philip of guilt, or even of undue severity 
in regard to his son, the same favourable verdict cannot be given in regard to 
two other affairs, which have been studiously wrapped in great darkness: they 
were the assassination of Juan de Escovedo, secretary to Don John of Aus¬ 
tria, and the subsequent persecution of Antonio Perez, Philip’s secretary 
of state. The former, who had been sent to Spain on business of bis master, 
was murdered at Madrid, in March, 1578. The assassins were not unknown; 
but they were suffered to escape into Italy, and were afterwards employed 
in the service of the Neapolitan viceroy. That they were hired by Antonio 
Perez is undoubted, from his own confession; hut what interest had he, 
what revenge to gratify, in such a crime ? The same coufession — published 
many years after the tragedy-—throws the entire blame on the king ; nor is 
there any reason to doubt its truth. 9 

The most probable hypothesis is that Escovedo was the prime intriguer 
in the ambitious schemes which Don John is known to have formed : that 
he had persuaded his master to aspire to the hand of Elizabeth, queen of 
England, was seriously affirmed by letters from the Low Countries ; and that 
lie had passed two months in England in trying to open negotiations for that 
end was said to rest on the authority of the Spanish ambassador at Rome.* 
The sons of the murdered Escovedo had, soon after their father’s death, 
instituted a prosecution against the secretary, Antonio Perez, as the author of 
the foul deed. Through the king’s intervention, and under his sanction, a com¬ 
promise was effected between the parties. Perez paid a largo sum of money 
to Escovedo’s family, whereupon lie was set at liberty, and, though forbidden 
to appear at court, continued to conduct the business of his office. But 

f 1 But as Prescott® points out, Carlos was confined in a stifling prison, suffering from high 
fever. The ice-water treatment was favoured then by certain physicians as it is now universally.] 
[- The accusation was made by the arch-liar Antonio l’ercz, and Prince William of Orange* 
declared that there was pi oof at Paris that Philip inmdeied both Ins son and his wife ; but the 
accusation is now generally counted as pure malice.] 

[ 3 It seems now that Philip gave Peicz wiittcn authority to kill Escovedo, hut that lie neg¬ 
lected to do so till some months later when the king’s hostility had passed and the motive was 
simply the personal jealousy of Perez himself.] 
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either the alleged intimacy with the princess of Eboli still rankled in Philip’s 
mind or he dreaded the disgraced secretary’s revealing liis own share in 
Es cove do's assassination. In 1501 Perez was accused of boasting of the 
murder, of betraying state secrets to the princess of Eboli, of falsifying the 
letters he deciphered, and of taking bribes. Upon these charges lie was 
thrown into prison, where, whilst he was offered his liberty as the price 
of giving up the king’s letters touching Eseovedo’s death, lie was treated 
with extraordinary severity. Perez accepted the terms, and was released : 
but he managed to keep back one note, which Philip, it seems, had forgotten. 

The liberty thus purchased, Perez, was not, however, long permitted to 
enjoy. The prosecution for the murder was revived; the accused was again 

thrown into prison, where he was tortured to extort 
a confession, which he had no desire to withhold. 
He is said to have revealed all, giving Uio reserved 
royal letter as evidence of his truth ; and thus 
Philip, whose only object in this strange tissue of 
artifice appears to have been the clearing himself 
by a judicial sentence from any participation in the 
murder, was caught in his own toils. But the situa¬ 
tion and prospects of the prisoner wore not improved 
by the exposure of his royal accomplice; and he saw 
that in flight lay his only chance of life. His escape 
was happily managed by the address of his wife. 
Perez lied to his native Aragon ; and there, though 
he was again seized by the Icing’s orders, his condi¬ 
tion was far different. He appealed to the yet 
inviolate laws and privileges of Aragon, Tlie jus- 
ticicro mayo)\ Juan de Lanuza, evoked the cause 
before Ins own tribunal at Saragossa, where the 
proceedings were public] and he lodged the no- 
cused in the prison called the Manifestation, under 
Ins own solo and especial jurisdiction. 

This was not the tribunal before which it suited 
Philip that Perez should be tried. The Inquisi¬ 
tion, therefore, accused the ex-see rotary of heretical 
opinions; and as the justicicro mayor would not 
surrender his prisoner, the inquisitors, with the 
assistance of the marquis of Almcnara, a minister 
of the king, broke open the prison, and removed him 
to their own dungeons. Such an infraction of 
the Aragonese constitution roused the spirit of the 
people, and a regular contest ensued between them 
and the king’s officers, in the course of which tlie 
1'eki.z iv Prison marquis of Almenara was so ill-used as to occasion 
his death. Perez was recovered from the inquisi- 
tois and replaced in the justiciero’s custody; again seized by the inquisitors, 
and again tom from them by the populace, who, upon this second occasion, 
favoured Ins flight, when Perez, by the aid of liis friends, escaped into 
L ranee, where be was kindly received and protected by Henry IY. 

Philip sent an army into Aragon, to quell and chastise those disorders. 
I rudcuce and submission upon negotiation might still, perhaps, have effected 
a compromise : but the justiciero had died during the tumults, and Ins son, 
who had succeeded to liis office, rashly attempted to resist by force this 
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second act ol unconstitutional violenco; for no foreign troops might enter 
Aragon without the consent of the cortes or the justiciero; and each of the 
several kingdoms united under the name of Spain still considered the natives 
of the others as foreigners. The attempt was unsuccessful, and again the 
fatal consequences of unsuccessful rebellion followed. The justiciero, to¬ 
gether with the duke of Villa Ilcrmosa, and some other leaders of the insur¬ 
gents, were put to death ; and the liberties of Aragon were very greatly 
diminished, though not so completely crushed as those of Castile had long 
been." 


DE CASTltO’S ESTIMATE OF ANTONIO PEREZ 

Hated by the people while his influence with Philip II lasted, Antonio 
Perez became eminently popular as soon as his sufferings began. The secre¬ 
tary of state had commenced liis brilliant career with a careful education, 
a vast knowledge, and an experience superior to his years. His handsome 
appearance won him the attention and favour of high-born women; his easy 
and agreeable manner gave him the highest place at the splendid court; his 
great ability, intelligence, and skill in business, bis courtier-like cleverness 
had promptly won him his king’s affection. 

The highest offices were heaped upon him, country-seats, palaces, car¬ 
riages, horses, banquets, magnificent furniture, gold, and precious stones, all 
that his century could bestow, the delights of luxury, the pleasures of riches, 
the adulation of a high position — all was Avithin liis reach, and he abused 
all Avithout limit or restraint. What could lie not promise himself ? Wlmt 
could he not hope for ? Nevertheless the scene completely changed for the 
dazzled favourite ; the hour of misfortune roused him from the soft sleep of 
his sybaritic delights', of his ambitious hopes , and imprisonment, tortures, 
the most violent and painful sufferings put lim rich nature to the proof, 
exhausted the resources of his character, humbled his pride, and effacing the 
grievous errors of liis prosjierity, repeatedly poured into his ardent and 
pleasure-loving- soul the balsam of resignation and the consolations of 
melancholy. 

Having taken refuge in Paris by tho side of Henry IV, ho employed the 
rest of liis life in defending the acts of liis administration, and in vindicating 
his name from the grave accusations weighing on him. It was then, he wrote 
his voluminous work entitled Memoirs and Letters of Antonio Perez , a book 
now Avell-nigh forgotten, but which in its time Avon the highest fame for its 
author. And this fame was just. All his writings in France, all his labours 
in England, had but the one exclusive aim—his defence; while he excited 
the interest of powerful foreigners won by the attraction of his cultured con¬ 
versation, his graceful manners, and his floAvery and witty letters. I3y this 
means his life and defence gained the highest popularity, liis book made the 
greatest sensation in Paris, and numerous editions, translations, and extracts 
folloAved in quick succession to satisfy the public eagerness. The attentions 
of interest, the praise of admiration everywhere followed Perez, ana while 
people believed his word and compassionated his dramatic misfortunes, they 
anathematised with horror the memory of his persecutor, the son of the vic¬ 
torious emperor, the eternal enemy of French influence. 

An extraordinary coincidence kept the memory of his misfortunes Tip a 
in Spain. His last persecution is intimately connected Avith the abolition of 
Aragonese fueros, Avhen, a fugitive from prison, Antonio Perez presented 
himself in Saragossa, imploring the aid of the country’s laAvs, and appealed 
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to the magistrates of the town, and his personal friends watched that no 
harm should come to his person. Provocations on one side, excesses and 
disorders on the other, brought about a revolution ; and when the king’s 
troops presented themselves before the gates of Saragossa, the people neither 
knew how to calm down nor to resist them, and Aragonese liberty came to 
peris] 1 ou the scaffold of Lanuza. The remembrance of their lost privileges, 
the memory of their sufferings, lasted many years in Aragon, and the natives 
of the country loved and defended the person of the luckless being who was 
the occasion rather than the motive of then* rising. The mine of Antonio 
Perez lias become therefore strangely involved with the fuoros of his native 
land, and both causes have been handed down to posterity united in a common 
misfortune and a common love. 

But it is unworthy of the learning of the age to judge the first of Spanish 
kings by the light of the deceptive rays reflecting from his political and reli¬ 
gious enemies, from the point of view of the philosophical projudices of the 
eighteenth century. By the blunders of his administration, the violence of 
Ins passions, the exaggeration of his character the son of Charles V has given 
sufficient food for censure, without heaping on Ilia head false crimes and 
imaginary faults. When, trusting to appearances or to partisan reports, one 
judges Philip II in his dealings with Antonio Perez, one’s natural feeling is 
to absolve the favourite and condemn the king, but if one has the curiosity to 
examine contemporary documents, if one investigates the private or public 
interests which suddenly changed the condescending friendship of the king 
into hatred and persecution, one certainly deplores the misfortune of the 
fallen minister and the inexorable anger of his sovereign, but the extravagant 
admiration for the victim will slightly decrease, and the abhorrence for the 
man who abandoned him to the implacable hatred o£ Vns enemies will be less 
intense. 

His life is a lasting example to proud courtiers that the favour of princes 
is inconstant as the calmness of the sea; speedily the tempest comes and 
lashes the waves. As the famous duke of Alva said to the prince of Eboli: 
“ Kings are wont to prove men like children with personal favours, and bait 
them like fishes.” 

The life of Antonio Perez is an example of the inconstancy of fortune and 
the vanity of worldly desires; and there is a warning m the fate of the mag¬ 
nate who, having drained all the pleasures of riches and seductions of vanity, 
dazzled by the height of his position fell into such affliction and misery that 
his contemporaries considered him worthy of the title — “ fortune’s fieak.” m 


THE DEATH OF PHILIP 

Philip now fell his latter end approaching; and, from a, natural desire to 
leave his wide-spreading dominions in a tranquil state to liis son, he gladly 
accepted Pope Clement YIH’s proposal to mediato a peace between Prance 
and Spain. The negotiation was procrastinated by the archduke’s surprise 
and capture of Amiens, which Henry thought it indispensable to recover, 
before he would even listen to terms. The Spanish garrison in that town 
capitulated in the autumn of 1597 ; and in the following summer, notwith¬ 
standing the opposition of Queen Elizabeth and Prince Maurice, the Peace of 
Vervins was concluded upon equitable conditions — all conquests being 
mutually restored, and all pretensions to any part of each other’s dominions 
mutually relinquished. 
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This peace and the investing of the infanta with, the sovereignty of the 
Netherlands were the last acts of Philip. He did not live to see the celebra¬ 
tion of her marriage, or of his son’s with Margaret, daughter of the archduke 
Charles of Austria, which he had concluded. He had for years been, like his 
father, a martyr to the gout, but had never permitted his sufferings to inter¬ 
fere with his regal duties. During the severest paroxysms, he regulated 
everything, and frequently, when urged to spare himself, said that the pains 
in his joints did not lame his brain. His last illness was dreadful, his limbs 
being covered witii ulcers that generated swarms of the most loathsome ver¬ 
min. In that condition he lay for fifty days, and is said to have exhibited 
daring the whole time a wonderful example of Christian patience and resig¬ 
nation. He died on the 13th of Sejrtember, 1598. Of his numerous children, 
two only survived him — his son Philip, and the infanta Isabella. A second 
daughter, Catherine, had married the duke of Savoy, but died before her 
father, leaving a large family. 

In America the limits of the Spanish empire were extended during this 
reign, but not so as sensibly to affect the power or the greatness of the 
mother-country. One fact, however, deserves notice. Whilst all surround¬ 
ing Indians bowed beneath the yoke, and were rapidly swept away by the 
unaccustomed toils their new masters required, one bold ancl warlike tribe 
in the province of Chile, named the Araucans, after submitting like the rest, 
rose against their oppressors, and for years defied all the troops Hie Chilian 
and the Peruvian Spaniards could send against them. The war was ended 
only by a treaty recognising their independence. In the East Indian seas 
the Philippines were named and colonised. 

Philip II bad received Spain from Ilia father in a state of brilliant pros¬ 
perity. Her agriculture and manufactures were flourishing, and were com¬ 
petent to supply her large exports to her American colonies. That from this 
happy condition Spain began, during his long reign, to decline, is admitted 
by those Spanish writers who most warmly eulogise Philip ; nor is the groat 
pecuniary distress denied to which the lord of America and her mines was 
latterly reduced. The two facts form a curious comment upon the extraor¬ 
dinary prudence considered by thorn as his peculiar characteristic. 

For this decline various causes have been assigned by philosophical histo¬ 
rians, as, the numerous colouies that drained the population of the mother- 
country; the disgust which men, who saw immense fortunes easily and 
rapidly accumulated, in the plunder or the mines of the New World, con¬ 
ceived for the toils and the slow profits of trade and husbandry; the enor¬ 
mous waste of men and money occasioned by the various and simultaneous 
wars into which Philip was hurried, by either an extravagant ambition or an 
uncalculating bigotry. Experience and a maturer philosophy teacli us that 
whatever ills may be thus occasioned, they are in tlieir nature temporary, 
requiring only time to correct themselves; and direct us to seek the true 
cause of the gradual downfall of Spain in her loss of liberty. 

The union of Spain into one monarch}', under Ferdinand and Isabella, had 
lessened the long-existing intimate connection between king and people, and 
the dependence of the former upon the latter: the natural consequence was a 
diminished respect on the part of the crown for popular rights. The splen¬ 
dour of Charles’ reign, his clemency, conciliating manners, ancl good govern¬ 
ment, perhaps, blinded the nation to liis gradual invasion of tlieir privileges, 
and neglect of the forms of a free constitution. Under the sterner sway of 
Philip, a complete despotism was established, and it seemed to give him a 
boundless power, alarming Europe, at the moment his authority began to 
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decline. Since the corfcea had fallen into contempt, the cities had lost their 
importance, and an arbitrary system of taxation had shaken the security of 
property. 

Under such circumstances, commerce languished, and had no energy to 
resist the blow when the English and Dutch beets intercepted the vessels 
bearing Spanish merchandise) to America, or bringing back an ample return, 
Agriculture, like manufactures, must always suffer from the impoverishment 
of any portion of the community j but in Spain it now laboured under pecu¬ 
liar additional evils. When the nobles were lured from their rural homes to 
court, for the purpose of weakening their feudal power, the peasantry, divided 
from their natural protectors, robbed of the encouragement and support of 
almost princely establishments in every part of the country, sank into a 
degraded class ; whilst the mighty lords themselves became mere intriguing 
courtiers, rapacious for money, in order to rival each other ill splendour, and 
tyrants of those dependent peasants to whom their ancestors were as fathers. 
In this state, the vital spirit that should have reacted against every disaster 
was no more; and calamities, in their nature temporary, became permanent. 

Philip II adorned Spain with many useful and some ornamental works, 
lie erected the Escorial, which lias ever since been a favourite royal resi¬ 
dence. The Escorial is an immense pile of building, uniting a monastery, a 
cemetery, and a palace, dedicated to Si. Lawrence in gratitude for the great 
victory of St. Quentin, gained upon the day on which his festival is cele¬ 
brated; and to stamp it yet more manifestly Ins, is built in the form of a 
gridiron, the instrument of that saint's martyrdom. The expense of the 
Escorial is reckoned as one cause of the exhaustion of Philip’s exchequer. 

Philip was, or in emulation of his father and of his great-grandmother 
Isabella desired to be, esteemed a patron of literature, and of learning in gen¬ 
eral : in token oE which lie sent liis eldest son Don Carlos, his brother Don John, 
and his nephew, the prince of Parma, to bo educated at the University of Al¬ 
cala ; and during his reign flourished most of the great Spanish authors. But 
the privilege of proscribing whatever books they should judge dangerous to 
Catholicism, which he committed to the Inquisition, more than counter¬ 
balanced his patronising exertions.’* 

Hume paints a vivid picture of the financial evils that incessant wars had 
wrought in Spam lie urges, however, that it would be “ unfair to blame the 
monarch for the folly of Ins financial measures, as the sclgucb of political economy 
was yet unknown", but, while making this concession, ho notes also that the 
omperor’s persistent perversity in his attempts to wring money from the cortefl 
seems almost systematic; and that the method by which he taxed goods from 
the Indies, made forced loans from nobles, prelates, or wealthy burgesses, and by 
lepudiatiug debts, reducing interest, and hampering commerce and industry, 
reached the limits of ingenuity. Admitting the folly of such methods, Hume 
nevertheless is disposed to attribute the results mainly “to a system and to 
cireuinstances which were originated before Philip’s birth, which neither his 
tiaming nor Ins character enabled him to vary.” a 


dunham's estimate of philip it 

Ilis character must be sufficiently clear from his actions; that it was 
gloomy, stern, and cruel; that he allowed neither civil freedom, nor reli¬ 
gious toleration, but was on all occasions the consistent enemy of both ; that 
lie was suspicious, dark, and vindictive, are truths too evident to lie denied. 
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On Jus return to Spain, immediately after his father’s resignation, a charuc- 
tevistic scene occurred in Valladolid, at an aulo-da-fe, which he attended 
with much devotion. When the condemned arrived at the place whero the fire 
and fagot awaited them, one of them, an officer of distinction, asked the king 
how ho could have the heart to behold the exquisite torments of his people. 
“ Were my own son,” replied the bigoted tyrant, “such a wretch as thou, he 
should suffer the same fate ! ” 

And when the archbishop of Toledo, Hon Bartolomeo de Carranza, was 
arrested on suspicion of heresy by the office blasphemously called holy, the 
king wrote to tho inquisitors commanding them to show no reaped for per¬ 
sons, however exalted, hut to proceed even against his own son, should the 
latter ever dare to doubt tho infallibility of the church. All this is bad 
enough; yet, by the French writers as well as by our own historians, he 
lias been treated with injustice. His ambition was certainly subservient 
to his 'zeal for religion ; his talents were considerable; for prudence he was 
almost unrivalled; his attention to public affairs and to the best interests 
of bis country lias been surpassed by few monarclis; his habits were regular, 
his temperance proverbial; his fortitude of mind, a virtue which lie had 
often occasion to exercise, was admirable; and, in general, he was swayed 
by the strictest sense of justice. liven his religious bigotry, odious as it 
was, was founded on conscientious principles, and his arbitrary acts on high 
notions of the regal authority. By many of his subjects he was esteemed, 
by many feared, by some hated, by none loved.* 


WATSON ON PHILIP’S IMPEUDENCES 

Some historians have distinguished this prince by the title of Philip the 
Prudent, and have represented him ns tho wisest as well as tho most religious 
prince that ever filled tho Spanish throne. But it is questionable whether 
lie be entitled to praise ou account of his prudence, anymore than on account 
of his religion. In the beginning of his reign he discovered great caution in 
his military enterprises; and, on some occasions, made even greater prep¬ 
arations than were necessary to insure success. But his ambition, his resent¬ 
ment, and his abhorrence of the Protestants were too violent to suffer him 
to act conformably to tho dictates of sound policy and prudence. 

He might have prevented the revolt of Iiis Dutch and Flemish subjects 
if, after the reformation in the Netherlands was suppressed by the duchess 
of Parma, he had left the reins of government m the hands of that wise 
princess, and had not sent so odious a tyrant as tlie duke of Alva to enslave 
them. He might, after the defeat of the prince of Orange, have riveted the 
chains of slavery about their necks, and gradually accustomed them to the 
yoke, if, by engaging in too many expensive enterprises, he had not exhausted 
his exchequer, and made it in some measure necessary for Alva to impose 
the taxes of the tenth and twentieth pennies, for the maintenance of his 
troops. He might, through the great abilities of the duke of Parma, have 
again reduced the revolted provinces to obedience, if he had not conceived 
the wild ambition of subduing England and acquiring tho sovereignty of 
France. Ills armies, in the latter part of his reign, were never sufficiently 
numerous to execute the various enterprises which lie undertook; yet they 
were much more numerous than he was able to support. Few years passed 
in which they did not mutiny for want of pay. And Philip suffered greater 
prejudice from the disorders and devastation which his own troops committed, 
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tlum lie received from the arms of Jus enemies. Against his attempts oil 
England and France, the wisest counsellors remonstrated in the strongest 
terms. And prudence certainly required that, previously to any attack upon 
the dominions of others, lie should have secured possession of his own. Yet 
so great was his illusion that, rather than delay the execution of those 
schemes which his resentment and ambition, had suggested, lie chose to run 
the visit of losing the fruits of nil the victories which the duke of Parma hacl 
obtained; and, having left defenceless the provinces which had submitted 
to his authority, he thereby afforded an opportunity to the revolted provinces 
of establishing their power on so firm a foundation that it could not be 
shaken by the whole strength of the Spanish monarchy exerted against it for 
more than fifty years.ft 



THE LAST OF THE SPANISH HABSI3URGS 

[1508-1700 a.d.] 

The two preceding reigns, being by far the most important in the mod¬ 
ern history of Spain, have commanded a corresponding share of our attention. 
But aa with Philip II ends the greatness of the kingdom, which from that 
period declined witli fearful rapidity, — as in the present chapter little 
remains to be recorded beyond the reign of worthless favourites, the profli¬ 
gacy of courts, and tlie deplorable weakness of government, —the journey 
bofore us will be speedily performed. 

The first courtier to whom tho destinies of the peninsula were confided, 
was tho duke of Term a; but as lie bad no talents either for peace or war, the 
burden of administration devolved on a needy adventurer, Rodrigo Calderon, 
one of his pages. In his domestic policy — if profligate imbecility deserve 
the name — the most signal circumstance is the expulsion of the Moriscos 
from Valencia, Andalusia, New Castile, and Granada. During and after 
their late rebellion, those baptised infidels were transported from the last- 
named kingdom, and dispersed among' the Christian inhabitants of the coun¬ 
tries adjoining. Tranquillity could scarcely be hoped from so arbitrary a 
measure; the Moriscos felt that they had been treated witli equal perfidy 
and cruelty, and they thirsted for revenge. They accordingly renewed their 
correspondence with the African princes and the grand seignior, whom they 
continually urged to invade the peninsula, and in whose favour they promised 
to rise on the first signal. Though they wore compelled to attend mass, they 
sought in secret ample amends for the violation of conscience, by observing 
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the rites of their own religion, anti by lieaping insult oil that which they 
had been constrained to honour with their lips* 

The new king, Philip III, observed that he would rather bo -without 
subjects than rule over infidels: the foolish saying was applauded by the 
courtiers; and orders, dated September, 1609, were despatched to the cap- 
tains-general to force the Moriscos on hoard the galleys prepared for them, 
and land them oil the African coast. Those of Valencia, 150,000 in number, 
were first expelled j they were followed, though not without great opposition, 
nor m some places without open resistance, by their brethren of the other 
provinces. In the whole, no fvwtti than 600,000 were t bm forcibly driven 
from their ancient habitations, omitting the mention of such as, by assuming 
the disguise of Christians, spread over Catalonia and southern France, and 
of the still greater number of children, who, being bom from Moriscos 
and hereditary Christians, were suffered to remain. Those who disembarked 
in Africa were treated with characteristic inhumanity. 

In 1618, the duke of Lerma was disgraced, and the real minister, Don 
Rodrigo Calderon, who had been adorned with numerous titles, was impris¬ 
oned. ° Subsequently he was tortured, tried, and sentenced to death; but, 
before the sentence could he put into execution, the king died. Philip IV, 
however, ordered him to the bloelc. The removal of the duke only made 
way for another as imbecile and worthless as himself. So that the king was 
not troubled with state business, but allowed to lmve his women and his 
diversions, to provide for mistresses and parasites, he cared not who held the 
post oE minister. 

The foreign transactions of this reign are too unimportant to be detailed. 
In revenge for the maritime hostilities of the English, an expedition was sent 
to Ireland to raise the inhabitants against the government; but it was anni¬ 
hilated at Kiusale. In the Low Countries the war continued with little glory 
to the archduke Albert until 1609, when the independence of the Seven 
United Provinces was acknowledged by treaty, with France there was 
continued peace, which, in 1612, was strengthened by the double marriage 
of the prince of the Asturias with Isabella do Bourbon, and of Louis XIII 
with the infanta Anne [Anne of Austria], eldest daughter of the Spanish 
monarch. With the Venetians, Turks, and Moors of Africa there were some 
engagements, but nothing decisive was the result. Spain still retained the 
duchy of Milan, the kingdom of Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia, and the for¬ 
tresses on the African coast. 

Philip died March 31st, 1621. Besides bis heir, and Anne, queen of 
France, he loft children — Maria, queen of Hungary, Don Carlos and Don 
Ferdinand, who entered the church, and attained the dignity of cardinal. 
His character needs no description t it was cluefly distinguished for helpless 
imbecility, for dissipation, and idleness.c 


OAUS1M ni<‘ SPAIN’S UAPID DECLINE 

The rapid conquest of the Palatinate by the Spanish army, under the 
marquis Spinola, and the decisive battle of Prague, which the emperor 
gained by means of the treasures of Spam, brightened the last days of Philip 
III with a transient lustre. But the constitutional melancholy inherent in 
the Castilian line — the taint of the blood of Juana — predominated over all 
the excitement of victory and its exhilarating consequences. The gloom 
which had overcast the in ind of the king could not be dispelled by the most 
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brilliant successes ; and those triumphs which, towards the close of his reign, 
diffused universal joy throughout Spain, conveyed no gladness to the breast 
of its desponding monarch. 

At the accession of Philip IV, the Spanish monarchy had much declined 
from that supremacy which it had so long held among the nations. Its ter¬ 
ritory indeed was but little diminished, and if power could be measured by 
extent of dominion, Spain was still tlic most potent kingdom in Europe. 
But its energy was in a great measure spent, and its resources were nearly 
drained. 

In. every country there is an epoch of exhaustion ns well as of excite¬ 
ment ; and in the political constitution, not less than in the bodily frame, 
the period of depression quickly follows on that of excitation. The growth 
of the Spanish monarchy had been rapid and gigantic — more so, perhaps, 
than that of any sovereignty, except the Grecian Empire of Alexander. 
But its sudden increase of power had been somewhat forced and premature. 
It was produced by the matrimonial alliances of its sovereigns, by accidental 
discoveries which opened as if by miracle the gates of dominion, and by the 
pre-eminent talents of a few individuals, who, withm a short compass of 
time, rose in constellation on Spain — Ferdinand the Catholic, with his illus¬ 
trious queen Isabella, Gonsalvo do Cordova, Cardinal Ximenes, and the 
emperor Charles. Its progress in power was not accompanied by a corre¬ 
sponding expansion of intellect, or advancement in knowledge. The time 
of its supremacy was consequently brief, and the decay which it suffered 
during the short reign of Philip III was more swift than any recorded in 
the history of the decline or fall of empires. 

But though Spain had thus sunk in the space of a few years, the causes 
of its depression may be traced through a much longer period, and luay 
even be found in the era of its augmentation and prosperity. Spain had 
not enjoyed but abused her strength ; and if the maxim be just, that an 
immeasurable ambition is the ruin of nations, never was country better 
entitled to destruction. As early as the reign of Charles V, the kingdom 
had been emptied both of men and treasure to support foreign wars. 

The discovery of America and its mines ought naturally to have given 
fresh vigour to industry and commerce ; and it undoubtedly promoted them 
for a time. But, borne away by political events, energy was diverted from 
domestic industry, the truest source of national wealth and greatness, to 
foreign colonisation and adventure. The discovery of treasures which they 
believed to be inexhaustible, and the example of immense and rapid fortunes 
acquired in America and the Indies, produced a contempt of tillage, and 
even for the manufactures, the profits of which were comparatively incon¬ 
siderable and distant. Persons, too, of a certain rank and birth, however 
poor they might be, wove precluded by the prevailing notions from procur¬ 
ing a subsistence by the exercise of the mechanic arts. But in the New 
World they could, without shame, devote themselves to pursuits which in 
their own country might not be prosecuted without degradation. Nor did 
the produce of Iho mines afford any compensation for the injury they thus 
occasioned. Expended m chimerical projects of foreign ambition, and 
schemes to destroy the peace of other nations, the tide of wealth which 
flowed from the western world into Spain rushed through the land like a 
torrent, without fertilising it. 

The extent, too, of the Spanish empire, and the distance of its various 
dependencies, was another cause of its decline. In all ages, the ruins of 
empires have bespoken the evils of overgrown dominion. The improvement 
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of remote possessions is never sufficiently attended to, while on tlioir account 
the interests of the parent state are frequently neglected. Voiture* likens 
the Spanish monarchy to an enormous and unwieldy vessel, of which the 
prow was in the Atlantic, and the stern in the Indian Ocean. All the vice- 
royalties suffered by the inevitable abuses of delegated authority, and were 
seldom vivified by the presence of their princes. The whole life, indeed, of 
Charles V had been a continued journey j but the Escorial was the fit habi¬ 
tation of his son, and Philip enjoined to ins successors a constant residence 
in Spain. All the proceedings at Madrid were dilatory, and no provision 
was ever made for any event which seemed to be at ft tolerable distance. 
Others followed the example of the court, and delay became the sole policy 
of the prince, the ministry, and the governors of provinces. Whatever 
institutions were favourable to liberty had been suppressed or undermined 
in the reign of Charles V, and freedom was at length utterly destroyed by 
his despotic and bigoted son. 

Nothing, however, impresses us moro strongly with a conviction of the in¬ 
dolence and torpor of the Spanish race, than that the expulsion of the Moors 
should have been attended by the fatal consequences which it unquestion¬ 
ably produced. Elsewhere it would have occasioned no loss or disadvan¬ 
tage, or would have been followed only by such temporary inconvenience as 
ensued in France on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, llut even from 
the time of the ancient Celtiberians, the inhabitants of this peninsula had 
been disinclined to labour, and indisposed to every species of exertion, except 
ill war. “ The peasants,” says Madame d’Aulnoy (l (who travelled in Spain 
in the middle of the seventeenth century), “will more willingly endure 
hunger and all severities of life, than work, as they tell you, like mercenaries 
and slaves. Thus pride, seconded by sloth, prevents thorn from tilling and 
sowing their land, which remains uncultivated, unless some more laborious 
and worldly-minded strangers undertake the task, and thus carry off the 
gams, while the sorry peasant sits in his chair, thrumming an ill-tuned 
guitar, or reading some mouldy romance.” 

Voitiwo,® who resided for some time at Madrid, shortly after Iho acces¬ 
sion of Philip IY, and travelled to tho south of Spain with letters of recom¬ 
mendation from Olivares, exhibits an amusing and graphic picture of the 
indolence prevailing among the lower classes of tho inhabitants. “If it 
rains, the villagers who bring the bread to Madrid do not come, though they 
could get a better price. When wheat is dear in Andalusia, and they have 
it in Castile, nobody takes the trouble to send it or to get it. It must be 
brought from France or elsewhere.” 

Among all ranks celibacy prevailed in an unusual degree. Bosides seclu¬ 
sion in convents and nunneries, many obstacles arose to matrimony from 
family pride and the disagreements of parents. Marriages were thus con¬ 
tracted from interest, without choice, affection, or desire. From these 
causes, and from early debauchery, the population was more disproporLioned 
to the means of subsistence than in any other country of Europe ; and hence 
the means for defence and for the acquisition of wealth were diminished. 
The education of the children, such as they were, of these enforced mar¬ 
riages, was shamefully neglected among the highest classes, and indeed even 
m the royal family. 

I he riches of the church were totally disproportioned to those of the 
rest of the nation, and much wealth was thus locked up in silver images or 
golden lamps, which, if judiciously brought into commerce, might have ren¬ 
dered many thousands of the population opulent and happy. Equally large 
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were the encroachments which superstition made on the time of the inhabi¬ 
tants, great part o£ which was withdrawn from useful labour by religious 
festivals, masses, processions, and purchase of pardons. 

It was thus that Spain, which, of all the countries of Europe, possessed 
the greatest advantages in climate, fertility, and geographical position, 
became, in spite of these means of national prosperity, Iho poorest land in 
Christendom. The gifts of nature were all in profusion still, but human 
institutions had corrupted its benefits, or 
perverted them into sources of weakness 
and decay. When tlio Spanish government 
perceived the diminution of coin resulting 
from these causes, it attempted to supply 
the deficiency, by imposing higher taxes 
on manufacturers and artificers. But the 
burden became intolerable to the few 
remaining workmen. They fled to Italy 
and Flanders, or, if they stayed at home, 
they relinquished their trades, and no 
longer manufactured tlio fine wools of 
Andalusia or the silks of Valencia. The 
ministry, having no more manufactures to 
tax, next oppressed the farmers, and the 
imposts laid on agriculture were as injudi¬ 
cious ns they were numerous and excessive. 

“When once a nation/’ says Raynal,/ “lms 
begun to decline, it seldom stops. The loss 
of population, of manufactures, of trade, 
and of agriculture, was attended with the 
greatest evils. While Europe was daily 
improving in knowledge, and all nations 
were animated with a spirit of industry, 

Spain was falling into inaction and barba¬ 
rism. The duties on commodities, in their 
transport from one province to another, 
were so high that they amounted almost 
to a prohibition, so that the communication 
was totally interrupted. Even the trans¬ 
mission of money from one district to 
another was forbidden. In a short time 
not a vestige of a road was to be seen. Travellers were .stopped at the 
crossing of rivers, where there were neither boats nor bridges. There was 
not a single canal, and scarcely a navigable river.” 

The pride of the nation had survived its greatness; its animosities had 
outlived its power of oppression; but though much of animating health and 
vigour was gone, the outward form was still nearly the same. The strength 
of Spain was estimated by numbering its provinces and computing the treas¬ 
ures of the Indies; and to the undiscerning eye of the vulgar, Philip VI 
may have appeared as great a monarch as his grandsire. It was thus that 
terror, as Schiller V expresses it, still brooded over the lion's forsaken den; 
and hence, while tlio provinces of Spain were depopulated and impoverished, 
many powerful confederations were formed against her, and the humiliation 
of the house of Austria was the subject of the vows of politicians in all the 
states of Christendom. And in fact with every disadvantage under which 
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sjie laboured, awl in spite of Iho rapid depression she had suffered, Spain 
might still have regained tlic lofty station she once held In the rank of 
kingdoms, if, at the succession of Philip IV, a wise and energetic monarch 
Jiad ascended the throne, or if the reins of government had been intrusted 
Lo a prudent and enlightened minister. 

The supremacy of Spain over Italy, her own western mines, and the 
oriental treasures supplied by the Indian empire of Portugal — all these, 
which had hitherto proved but elements of decay, might, under able admin¬ 
istration, have afforded immense resources. The extensive frontiers of the 
monarchy were still guarded by ancient renown and disciplined valour. That 
celebrated infantry winch was originally formed on the Swiss model, and 
had been for more than a century the admiration and terror of hhirope, was 
still unbroken. It was encouraged by the remembrance of a thousand 
triumphs, without ono recollection of shame, lor no signal defeat had yet 
withered the laurels of St. Quentin and Pavia. Tho soldiery still retained 
that intrepid and enterprising, though somewhat ferocious and mutinous 
spirit, by which they were marked in the wars of the Low Countries. Their 
renowned captain, the noble Spiiiola, still survived, and many officers must 
yet have served in the veteran army which liad combated against Henry the 
Great, under the prince of Parma. 

But Philip IV, though superior to his father in refinement of taste, and 
in some specious exterior accomplishments, was equally deficient in vigour of 
mind or solid acquirements, and was far inferior to his predecessor in purity 
of life. The minister, on whom for more than twenty years lie relied with 
implicit confidence and devolved the uncontrolled management of affairs, 
was a man of irregular genius and of vast designs, which were hut ill suited 
to the present condition of his country ; and to this policy, which was alter¬ 
nately obstinate and capricious, many have attributed the overwhelming 
misfortunes of Spain.* 


PniLU* IV “THE CHEAT ” (1G21-1605 A.D.) 

When the new king ascended the throne he was only m his seventeenth 
year, and ho began, like his father, by surrendering the reins of govern¬ 
ment to a worthless favourite. This was the count de Olivares, who had 
been a gentleman of the bedchamber to the prince of Asturias. This 
haughty minion commenced his career by removing from the ministry his 
benefactor, the dulcc of Uecda, and by recalling the valiant Don Pedro 
Giron, duke of Osnim, from the viceroyalty of Naples. Whoever had ability, 
or popular fame or favour with the king, was sure to experience his envy, 
often his deadly persecution. Every servant of the late government was 
dismissed or imprisoned, to make way for creatures, if possible, more 
worthless. 

It is, however, certain that by revoking many of the profuse grants made 
by the two preceding sovereigns by dismissing two-thirds of the locusts in 
office, by enforcing the residence of many sefiores, by sumptuary regulations, 
and othei measures, be increased the revenues of the crown. But these 
reforms were but temporary ; the minister was too corrupt to persevere in 
any line of public advantage ; Ins object was his own emolument, and that 
of his creatures. How little Spain could flourish under such princes and 
such administrations may be readily conjectured. In its internal affairs, 
there was the same gradual decline of agriculture, of commerce, of the 
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mechanical arts, and, consequently, of the national resources; yet, while 
the mass of the people were thus sinking into hopeless poverty, the courL ex¬ 
hibited more splendour than ever. Thus, the reception of Charles, prince of 
Wales, and of his tutor, the duke of Buckingham, — who, with the view 
of obtaining the hand of tlie infanta Maria, sister of the king, had been 
romantic enough to visit Madrid in disguise, — is a favourite subject of his¬ 
toric description. The English reader need not he told that this prodigal 
expenditure was thrown away, and that Charles, ultimately, obtained a 
French princess. Still more expensive were tho festivities consequent cm 
the election of the king of Hungary — who had married the infanta Maria, 
sister of Philip — to be king of the Homans, and, consequently, heir to 
the imperial crown. If to these fooleries we acid the money sent out of the 
kingdom to assist the German emperor in tho wars with Glistavus Adolphus 
of Sweden, we shall not be surprised that the whole nation beheld the con¬ 
duct of Philip and his minister with discontent. While tens of thousands 
were famishing, from the stagnation of the usual brandies of industry—• 
while plays, pantomimes, entertainments, and other frivolities of the most 
costly description were succeeding each other in the capital, in contempt of 
so much misery — it required no ordinary .stock of patience to witness the 
disgraceful contrast. Murmurs and complaints were treated with contempt, 
until the Catalans openly opposed the flagitious minister and tho royal 
puppet. 


THE CATALAN INSURRECTION 

The profligate extravagances of the court were not the only cause which 
led to the Catalan insurrection. At the close of a war with Prance — a 
war of which mention will hereafter be made—the Castilian troops, in tho 
fear that hostilities would bo recommenced by the enemy, were stationed on 
the northern frontier, at the expense of the inhabitants, on whom they were 
billeted. This regulation was as unjust as it was arbitrary, and even 
odious. The people remonstrated. When the soldiers resisted, lives were 
lost on Loth sides. The ringleaders were imprisoned or fined ; to release 
them formidable bands of countrymen hastened to Barcelona, the residence 
of the viceroy, with the crucifix borne before them, burst open the prisons, 
committed many excesses throughout tho city, ill-trcalcd tho royal officers, 
and ultimately killed the viceroy himself as lie was endeavouring to escape 
by sea. 1 Prom these scenes, and from tho universal hostility of the Catalans 
to his violent regulations, Olivares might have learned something useful; 
but lie was incapable of profiting by the lessons of experience. The marquis 
do los Velez was sent with an army to reduce the rebels to obedience. They 
implored the aid of the French lung. That aid was readily promised, but as 
it did not immediately arrive, the whole principality, except the city of 
Tortosa, armed. 

This was not nil : contending that the king, by violating their ancient 
privileges, had broken his compact with them, and consequently forfeited all 
claim to their obedience, they proclaimed a republic. But as the marquis 

[* Catalan wiiteia, witnesses of these scenes, flcsciibo with piitlniRmsm the patriotic ardour 
shown by all classes in tlie lown, the coinage, daimg, nml diligence displayed t-\on by women 
siml children ill bringing pi ovisioi is, ropes, ammunition, medicine, ami all kinds of assistance to 
the defenders on the walls, those who hail nothing themselves going to the houses and through 
the streets asking for help. Even the nuns in their convents sent biscuits and preserves, while 
others piayed to God fin the triumph of the Catalan cause, some women diessed as soldtcis and 
went about with swoidsand daggers.*'} 
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liiid quickly reduced several important fortresses, and was advancing, 
breathing revenge on the capital, the new republic was soon destroyed by 
its authors, and Louis XIII proclaimed count of Barcelona. The French 
monarch lmd accepted the dignity, even on conditions — such was the jeal¬ 
ous spirit of Catalan freedom — which left him the bare protection of the 
province, which excluded him from the slightest influence in it, and which 
an fact transformed it into a republic under the name of a sovereign. Not 
that he intended to observe those conditions, for it is admitted even by the 
national writers that with his characteristic duplicity — duplicity to which 
lie was urged by his ambassador Argenton — he had resolved to annul them 
the first favourable opportunity. After this treaty five thousand French 
soldiers passed the Pyrenees; Tarragona, which now held for the king, and 
in which all the royal forces were concentrated, was invested, hut after a 
time relieved ; Castilian reinforcements arrived to make head against the 
enemy ; near twelve thousand French came to assist tlieir countrymen, and 
Louis himself advanced to the frontiers of .Roussillon to direct their opera¬ 
tions. At this moment, Philip intended to conduct the war in person, and 
he actually left Madrid for the purpose at the head of a considerable force; 
but at Aranjuez lie halted, under the pretext of waiting the arrival of 
Olivares, who wns m no Lurry to join him. In fact, neither king nor minis¬ 
ter had courage enough to meet the enemy. Meantime the French armies 
were actively gaining several important advantages : to counterbalance 
them, Olivares formed a conspiracy in the very heart of France to assassi¬ 
nate the minister Cardinal Richelieu, and even to dethrone Louis; but it 
was detected, and its prime instrument was beheaded. 

Though a natural death soon called away the cardinal, his successor, 
Mazarin, who succeeded also to his Macchiavelian principles, continued the 
war. It lingered for years, with various success, or rather with no decided 
success, to either part, until the inhabitants themselves grew tired of the 
French yoke, and joined with tlieir Castilian brethren. Whether this 
change in the public feeling was owing to the haughtiness of tlieir allies, 
which is said to have been intolerable, or to the inconsistency of the popular 
mind, or still more, probably, to both united, fortune at length began to 
favour the arms of Philip. Still the war with the Netherlands and with 
the Portuguese, to which allusion will shortly he made, rendered the Span¬ 
ish court desirous of peace. The wish was shared by Mazarin, whose 
resources were nearly exhausted by hostilities of so many years’ continu¬ 
ance, and in so many countries. In 1659, the plenipotentiaries of both 
powers met at St. Jean-de-Luz, and the conditions of peace, after three 
months’ deliberation, were sanctioned by the respective monarch s. c 

It may be well here to give a brief review of the larger politics of Spain 
in Europe during and after the Thirty Years’ Wav, though fuller details 
must be looked for in the histories of France and the other countries 
concerned.« 


THU THIRTY YEARS* WAR AND THE TREATY OF THE PYRENEES 

1 lie incessant efforts of the Austrian princes to cement the union of 
tlieir families and secure the reciprocal succession to their respective 
dominions, had been no Jess sedulously opposed by France, than their 
projects of conquest and aggrandisement. In the pursuit of this object, 
tile address and good fortune of the French repeatedly triumphed over the 
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inveterate hostility of tile rival house; and by dexterously availing them¬ 
selves of times and circumstances, they succeeded in forming frequent mar¬ 
riages between the two families of France and Spain. Philip II espoused 
Isabella, a princess of France ; a double match was also concluded between 
the infanta Anne, daughter of Philip III, and Louis XIII, and between Isa¬ 
bella, sister o£ the French monarch, and the prince of Asturias, afterwards 
Philip IV. I o obviate, however, the mischiefs likely to ensue from these 
occasional aberrations of policy, the Austrian sovereigns endeavoured to 
guard and fortify their respective pretensions to the family inheritance, by 
renunciations, compacts, and treaties. 

These marriages and arrangements formed only temporary suspensions of 
hostility. In 1619, the long and eventful contest of the Thirty Years’ War 
commenced, The Spanish monarchy, already weakened by past disasters, 
was shaken to its foundations. Exactions rendered necessary by the dimin¬ 
ished resources of the government, joined with the abuses inseparable from 
delegated power, excited civil troubles: the progress of its decline was 
marked by a rebellion in Catalonia ; by the temporary insurrection which 
rendered Masaniello, a simple fisherman, master of Naples; and by the revo¬ 
lution which placed the family of Braganza on the throne of Portugal. 
The event of this direct conflict was the degradation of the Austrian house 
in both its branches, and the partial accomplishment of those extensive 
designs which France had long meditated against the remnant of the 
Burgundian inheritance, and even against Spain itself. The Peace of 
Westphalia, in 1648, opened passages into Germany and Italy, reduced 
the empire to an aristocracy, and destroyed the union of the Germanic body, 
by the establishment of a religious and political schism. 

But even after the emperor Ferdinand III had been forced to withdraw 
from the contest, and to submit to the reduction of his power and influence, 
Philip IV was induced to continue tho Avar, from the consciousness of past 
greatness, the hope of drawing advantage from the civil discords Avhicli arose 
in France during the minority of Louis XIV, and above all from an unwill¬ 
ingness to give his eldest daughter in marriage to the French monarch, 
Avliioh was exacted as the price of peace. During this interval, lie not only 
resolved to alliance his daughter to the archduke Leopold; but having 
become a widower, he cemented his connection with the German, branch by 
espousing Maria Anna, daughter of Frederick III. At length, his increas¬ 
ing embarrassments; the loss of Jamaica and Dunkirk, wrested from him 
by the successful hostility of Cromwell; the birth of a son, Philip Prospero ; 
and another pregnancy of his queen, induced him to accept the proposals of 
Franco. Accordingly, preliminaries were signed at Paris, November 7th, 1659, 
and a treaty of peace avus arranged by the two prime ministers of France, 
.Cardinal Mazarin and Don Luis de Haro, in the Isle of Pheasants, a small 
islet in the river Biclassoa, whioh divides the tAvo kingdoms. 

This celebrated act, which has been termed the Treaty of the Pyrenees, 
soAved the germ of future wars, and produced to France no less important 
advantages on the side of the peninsula ancl Flanders, than the Peace of 
Westphalia had produced to Austria on that of the empire. To France, 
Spain ceded Roussillon Avith part of Conflans and Cerdagne, of Flanders 
and Hainault, and all Artois, except tho towns and districts of St. Oiner and 
Aire. The pretensions of France to Navarre were reserved; Dunkirk 
and Jamaica Avere yielded to England: and the duke of Lorraine, the last 
remaining ally of Spain, Avas reduced to dependence,by dismantling the for¬ 
tifications of Nancy, and hy the compulsory cession of Moyenvio and Bar. 
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Finally, the kin* 4 - of Spain consented to give in marriage his eldest daughter, 
Maria* Theresa, to Louis XIV; but under the express condition that she 
should, for herself and issue, renounce all right to her paternal inheritance. 
In return, the king of France restored all bis conquests m the Netherlands, 
Italy, and Catalonia, and agreed not to assist the Portuguese. Accordingly, 
the signature of the treaty was followed bj 7, tliu celebration of the marriage, 
June 2nd, 1660, before which (ho infanta renounced for herself and her 

. ^.,.7 lU 1.. Uw* .1 ^ • * * ,1 
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however, made a mockery of such engage¬ 
ments ; and the well-known observation of 
Mav.arm to the plenipotentiaries employed 
111 negotiating the treaty shows at once the 
most .shameless perfidy and the ultimate 
object of this connection ; “ Let the match 
he concluded, and 110 renunciation can pre¬ 
vent the king fiom pretending to the 
succession of Spain.” 

As little did the French monarch respect 
hia engagements not to intcrfeie iu the 
affairs of Portugal, the hope of which had 
been one of the principal inducements with 
Philip to conclude this disadvantageous 
treaty. On the contrary, the most glaring 
prevarication was employed to justify the 
active support afforded to the Portuguese: 
their resistance was successfully employed 
to exhaust the remaining strength of the 
Spanish monarchy, and to prepare the way 
for that system of aggression and usurpa* 

* ^ ‘ Catalan insurrection was that of Portugal. 

As this is not the proper place to enter 
into an examination of the causes which 
produced, or the circumstances which at- 

Oostomi. OF A You Mi Spanish Woman ^ 1£lt natural burst of freedom, we 

rAin.y Se vKXTfcBNTii Cen’i uuy ' defer both to the history of Portugal. 

v . , , - 1 Here ^ is sufficient to observe that the 

discontented Portuguese, despising the royal puppet at Madrid, and 
burning with an intolerable thirst for the restoration of their indepen¬ 
dence, proclaimed the duke of Braganzn under the name of .Togo IV; 
and that in several campaigns they nobly vindicated the step. Assisted Iw 
hen allies the English, Dutch, and French, they continued the war with 
in donut able valour, and with general success until 1664, when, in the 
battle of \ lllaviciosa, they mlhcted so severe a blow on the arms of Philip 
that, lie precipitately abandoned hostilities. This was one of the causes 

7 nl 1 t0 t le f t }j^ rac . L * P f 01uares * Nothing can better show the uneon- 
!,f this minister, and the criminal negligence of every public 

dut } b} the king, than the fact that the latter remained long ignorant 
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of the momentous events in Portugal, At length, fearing to conceal them 
any longer, the count one clay observed, with an air of studied carelessness, 
“ The duke of Braganza has run stark macl; he has proclaimed himself king 
of Portugal! Tins folly will bring your majesty twelve millions in confis¬ 
cations! ” The only reply was, “We must put an end to the mischief’*; 
but the remonstrances of his queen, and the rebellion of the minister’s nephew, 
the cluke of Medina Sidonia, for whom the minister wrung a reluctant pardon, 
determined Philip to exile Olivares from the court. This was actually 
done; but the kingdom experienced no benefit by a change of favour¬ 
ites.c »The unmeasured blame usually lavished upon Olivares,” says 
Hmne,j “ appears hardly just, notwithstanding the disastrous results of his 
rule. His great sin was that he tried to insist upon all Spaniards making 
equal sacrifices to pay for tlie barren pride which all Spaniards shared.’* 


DEATH OF PHILIP IV (1005 A.II.) 

The character of Philip, who died in 1065, needs no description. Though 
from a few early successes he was called “ the great” and “ the planet king,” 
his reign, next to that of Roderic the Goth, was the most disastrous in the 
annals of Spain. Omitting the distress which it brought on the people, and 
the horrors of the Catalan insurrection, the loss of Roussillon, Conflans, a 
part of Cerdagnc, Jamaica, much of the Low Countries, and above all Portu¬ 
gal, and his recognition of the independence of the Seven United Provinces, 
are melancholy monuments of his imbecility. A still worse effect was pro¬ 
duced by the frequent reverses of his arms in Italy and the Low Countries, 1 
reverses which encouraged the smallest states to set his power at defiance; 
thus, both in the East Indies, and on the coast of America, his settlements 
were plundered or seized by Holland. In private life, liis conduct was as 
little entitled to respect: by his mistresses lie had six or seven children, 2 of 
whom the most famous wns Don John, surnamed of Austria, believed to be 
the son of an actress of Madrid, and bom in 1629. 

On this son the choicest favours of the crown were conferred; lie was 
made prior of St. John, and was several times at the head of the Spanish 
armies. In Italy, the Netherlands, Catalonia, and Portugal, he showed that 
he was not unworthy to bear the name of his great predecessor, the son of 
the emperor Charles; in the last-named country his success would have been 
more decided, had not the queen, who hated his popularity and envied his 
fame, diverted the supplies which were intended for him, and left him no 
other alternative than that of retiring from the service. Hence the founda¬ 
tion of the dissensions which, as we shall perceive in the ensuing reign, dis¬ 
tracted the state. Of Philip’s numerous offspring by his two queens, Isabella, 
daughter of Henry IV of Franco, and Maria Anna, daughter of the emperor 
Ferdinand III, three only survived him. Maria Theresa queeq of France, 
Margaret queen of Hungary, and his successor Don Charles. 


KING CHARLES II AND TILE FRENCH WAR 

If the affairs of tins kingdom had been so unfortunate during the reigns 
of the two Philips, they were not likely to improve under a child who, at his 

1 The troubles In Naples included the famous insurrection led by the fisherman Masanicllo. 

2 Accoidingto the Venetian ambassador Zane tomato* he had thirty-two illegitimate children. 
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accession, liatl not attained his fourth year, especially as Don John, the 
favourite of the nation, was at open hostility with the queen-regent and her 
confessor the father Hilliard [or Nitard], a German Jesuit. This churchman 
is represented as haughty to the nobles, supple to the queen, and in his general 
conduct corrupt; but as the representation conics from men always jealous 
of foreigners, it must bo received with caution. An unbiassed mind will 
easily perceive that his chief fault was the unbounded power he exercised 
through the queen. The disasters which befell her administration added to 
the popular discontent. 

Though the perfidious Louis XIV hud disclaimed, both for himself and 
his successors, all title to the Spanish possessions, one of his first acts, after his 
marriage, was to assert, in right of his queen, a monstrous pretension to 
the Low Countries. In an obscure district of «a remote province there was 
an ancient custom, culled devolution, now virtually abrogated by time, that 
even a daughter of the first wife should inherit in preference to a son by 
the second Whence, as Maria Theresa, the consort of Louis, was sprung from the 
first, and Hon Charles from the second maniage of Philip, the French mon¬ 
arch poured his legions over the frontier, and with great rapidity reduced 
most of the fortresses from the Channel to the Schelde. At his instigation 
the Portuguese made an irruption into Estreinadura. The union of Sweden, 
Holland, and England, to oppose the ambition of the Frenchman, saved the 
whole Netherlands from subjugation; but, by the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
May 2nd, 1668, he retained the most valuable of his conquests ; and by that 
very union, which tints saved a portion of her northern possessions, Spain 
was compelled to acknowledge the independence of Portugal. 

Of these disastrous circumstances advantage was taken by Don John of 
Austria, who had been exiled from the court, to load both the queen and her 
confessor, now a counsellor of state, with increased obloquy. During tl\c 
flagitious career of the French, the voice of the Spaniards proclaimed him as 
the only man fit to support the sinking fortunes of the monarchy: to remove 
him from their attachment, and from his own intrigues, he had been nomi¬ 
nated governor of the Low Countries. Ho refused the dignity. Being 
retired to Consuegra, a conspiracy was formed or pretended against the life 
of Nitliard, and revealed by one of the accomplices, who asserted that its 
hidden spring was John. 

Whether this conspiracy was, as most men suspected, a stratagem of 
the queen and her party, or a really meditated deed of blood, it enabled the 
regent to act with more vigour : she despatched a strong party of cavalry to 
arrest John, and consign him to the Alcazar of Toledo. He fled into Ara¬ 
gon ; and from his refuge assumed a higher tone, insisting that satisfaction 
should be made him for a suspicion so injurious to his honour, and that the 
Jesuit should be banished from the kingdom. With seven hundred resolute 
followers, he advanced towards Madrid. He was met by the papal nuncio, 
who had been charged with the honourable duty of mediation. To the 
request that he would remain four days at Torrejon. until his demands were 
satisfied, he replied that Nitliard must leave the kingdom without delay. 
The insolence of this mandate — for such it was — exasperated tho queen; 
but she was constrained to comply with it, and the Jesuit was dismissed. 

Father Nitliard was certainly a disinterested, he appeal’s to have been a 
well-meaning man. He would accept no money (a moderate sum excepted, 
necessary to defray the expense of his journey to Home), asserting with an 
honest pride that lie entered Spain a poor priest, and a poor priest would 
leave it: however, lie was subsequently raised to the dignity of cardinal. 
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Don John renewed his intrigues, artfully uniting the cause of the people 
with his own, and at length compelling the court to invest him with the 
government of Aragon, Catalonia, Valencia, the Balearic Isles, and Sardinia, 
The following years he passed in sovereign state at Saragossa, silently 
watching the course of events which, as lie had anticipated, were of tlio 
same adverse character to the nation. France, true to her career of spolia¬ 
tion in all ages, in 1672 invaded Holland, now the ally of Spain, with one 
hundred thousand men : to such a host resistance was vain, and most of 
the country was seized by the invaders. 

Spain, like England, German}', and other states who confederated to 
arrest the daring progress of Louis, flew to the assistance of her prostrate 
ally, and immediately afterwards declared war against France. As usual, 
the advantage turned in favour of the stronger party. In Burgundy, 
Franclie-Comte, which Spain liad inherited in right of the ancient dukes of 
that province, was conquered, and some destructive inroads were made into 
Catalonia ; the few fortresses remaining to the Spanish monarch in the Low 
Countries were threatened, one or two actually reduced ; and Messina in 
Sicily was instigated by the enemy to rebel. In three years the rebellion 
subsided of itself, the inhabitants of Messina being glad to escape from the 
yoke of Louis by returning to their obedience. In 1675 Don John was 
ordered to pass over to that island ; but as the royal majority was at hand 
when the regent’s term of authority would expire, he hoped that ho should 
be called to the ministry ; a result for which his friends were actively dis¬ 
posing the king. But through the arts of the queen, Maria Anna, he was 
suddenly ordered to leave Madrid. There can be no doubt, however, that 
his own presumption hastened this disgrace, for lie had insisted on being 
acknowledged as infante of Castile, and consequently as collateral heir to 
the monarchy. The queen triumphed the more ns her son was as imbecile 
in mind as lie was sickly in body, and as with her alone would continue the 
affairs of administration. 

A new, and, if scandal is to be believed, a less innocent favourite than 
Father Nithard, was found in Ferdinand do Valenzuela, who had been page 
of the duke del Infantado, and who to specious manners and some knowledge 
added an agreeable person. But the queen’s triumph was transient: the 
creatures of Don Jolm became more numerous and clamorous. The leading 
grandees, who detested the new favourite for liis vanity, and still more for 
his meanness of birth, joined in the cry. The torrent became loo strong to 
be stemmed even by her. She resolved to derive merit from necessity; for 
knowing that Don John was preparing to leave Saragossa for Madrid, she 
not only suffered her son to command his immediate presence, but she her¬ 
self wrote in the same strain. At his approach Charles II retired to another 
palace, ordering liis mother not to leave the one she inhabited; and de¬ 
spatched the archbishop of Toledo to Ilita to welcome lug brother. The 
power of Jolm was now unbounded, while Maria Anna, notwithstanding her 
efforts to recover the royal favour, was circumscribed to her own household. 
John was affectionately received by the king, and was declared prime minis¬ 
ter. The first decree which he signed was for the arrest of Valenzuela, now 
degraded from the class of nobles to which the favour of Maria Anna had un¬ 
worthily raised him. He was conveyed to the castle of Consucgrfl, forced 
to disgorge his ill-gotten wealth, and banished to the Philippine Islands. 
He died in Mexico. 

The administration of Don John was no less deplorable than that of the 
regent whom he had so criminally supplanted. Occupied in the cares of 
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vengeance, of in providing for his creatures, lm fceblj opposed the victorious 
i jr0 ?n>ss of Louis. Valenciennes, Cambrfty, St. Orner, and other places were 
tumUly reduced; Ypies and Ghent were assailed with equal success; and 
Puvc or da, on the Catalan frontier, yielded about the same time to another 
Ereneb umiy. Most of these places, however, were restored at the 1 eace of 
Nimccuen, September, 1078, of which the most unpopular condition was that 
Charles should receive the hand oL the princess Marie Louise, meeo of the 
French king. That nation had always been regarded with jealousy, it was 
now hated by the Spaniards. John did not live to witness the solemnisation 
of the nuptials. The ill success of his government, his haughty behaviour 

towards the grandees, his persecution of such 
as belonged rather to their country than to 
his party, and Ms tyranny even over the king, 
rendered him not merely unpopular, but 
odious. In this state mental anxiety put an 
end to his life (September 17th, 1670) at the 
moment his enemies were preparing to hasten 
liis downfall- 1 The queen-dowager returned 
to court, not indeed to resume her ancient 
influence, but to assist in the multiplication of 
intrigues, and, consequently, the perplexities 
of her imbecile son.c 


TH12 rATE OF THE YOUNG QUEEN 

Marriage bad come to be one of the politi¬ 
cal resources of Louis XIV. Another matri¬ 
monial alliance, still more important, had been 
concluded a few months previously. It lias 
been said that Don John of Austria, the uncle 
and minister of the king of Spain, hoped to 
Imcl in France a support against his rival, the 
king’s mother, who was upheld by the court at 
Vienna. Don John had caused the negotia¬ 
tions undertaken by the queen-mother for 
uniting the Catholic king with a daughter of 
the emperor to be broken off, and had solicited 
for Charles II the hand of Marie Louise of 
Orleans, a niece of Louis XIV and daughter of 
the duke of Orleans by his first wife Henrietta 
of England. It can be imagined with what eagerness this proposition was 
received, since it was supposed that it would establish the diplomatic prepon¬ 
derance of France at Madrid. 

The contract was signed on the 30th of August, 1679, to the great joy 
of Louls XI V, but to the still greater sorrow of the bride. It was only with 
despair Hint the poor young girl left the paradise of Versailles to bury her¬ 
self in the tomb of the Escorial, at the side of that strange husband who 
was only the shadow of a king, only the shadow of a man. For a whole 
month she saddened the court and wounded the national susceptibilities of 
the Spanish ambassadois iyv the violence of her grief. She seemed to have a 

[ l Ilume* says be lUedoE fetev and Agile, though poison wits of coov.ifc hinted and Maria Anna 
blamed,] 
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presentiment of her sad fate. She had not yet started when the protector 
she was in meet on the other side of the mountains expired and her natural 
enemy the queen-mother seized again from the dying hands of Dim John 
the power she had lost. Marie Louise found on foreign soil only long horns 
of weariness, and implacable persecutions which were terminated hy a pro¬ 
longed agony and perhaps by a crime. She whs one of the most pathetic 
victims of the cruel policy of dynasties. The sacrifice, however, was useless; 
the young queen acquired no influence at Madrid and, the anti-French policy 
having gotten the upper hand together with the queen-mother, by the inter¬ 
vention of the prince of Orange, a rapprochement was brought about between 
Spain and England, the effects of winch Louis XIV fought with greater suc¬ 
cess at Windsor than at the EscoriaU 

Dunlop k gives many details of the journey of the young bride to her 
imbecile husband. To the natural homesickness so peculiarly characteristic 
of the French, she added a complete ignorance of the Spanish language and 
a nature rebellious to the unusual formality of Spanish court etiquette. 
The royal bridegroom into whose arms she was driven was, as a result of the 
Austrian marriages, not only weak-minded but also repulsive physically; his 
chin was so huge that lie could not masticate and his tongue so large that 
his speech could hardly be understood. lie was treated as a baby till ho 
was ten and was almost illiterate; his amusements were those of a lascivious 
boy and lie died in the decay of old ago when lie was not yet forty. 

An incident of Charles II’s reign was the renewal of the inquisitional 
fury, and one of the fdtes of the young queen was the privilege of watching 
fifty wretches led out to torture and execution; one beautiful Jewess 
appealed to the queen who was helpless to save her. 

The queen was very charitable and yet was left on a stinted allowance 
irregularly paid. Her reputation suffered slander — as what queen’s has 
not? — and HumeJ calls her a pagan; but Dunlop saj r s that her character 
was untainted. She found congonial friends naturally among the people 
of her own country, but these were eventually forbidden her presence. Sunny 
as her nature was, it is small wonder that she pined and did not make head¬ 
way against the thick plots against her. She died in February, 1689 — of 
cholera morbus it was claimed, though poison was of course alleged. 

Dunlop*well says, “ Of all political queens, the fate of Louise cl’Orleans 
is perhaps tire most to be pitied.” Her life had been vain ; she lmd nut 
satisfied her uncle Louis XIV by fastening French influence on the comt ; 
she had not satisfied Spanish hopes by bearing an heir to the mon&tiosity she 
had been forced to wed; and she had not even been happy.« 


LAST YEARS OF CHARLES II 

Omitting the detail of obscure wars — obscure at least to the Spaniards 
— which almost uniformly turned to their prejudice, on the death of Marie 
Louise, in 1689, the French monarch again poured the storm of war over the 
frontier of Catalonia. What most heightened his resentment was the imme¬ 
diate marriage of the widowed Charles with a princess of the house of Austria ; 
to that house he had always been a mortal enemy, and lie feared lest the king, 
who was hitherto childless, should at length have an heir. For some time, 
indeed, the efforts of the invaders, owing to their insignificant numbers, were 
often repulsed, or neutralised hy subsequent reverses; but, in 1691, Urgel 
was taken by the duke of Noaillcs; Barcelona and Alicante were severely 
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bombarded by sea. Two years afterwards Palemos and Rosas capitulated ; 
tbo following year the Spaniards were defeated in a considerable battle ; the 
•victors took Gerona ; Hostalric, and other jilaces, followed tlie example, 
and Barcelona itself was threatened. Destitute of money and of troops, 
the efforts of the cabinet to raise both were but partially successful, and the 
time which should have been spent in vigorous hostilities was thus wasted 
in almost useless preparation. After a short suspension of hostilities, Bar¬ 
celona fell into the power of Vendome. 

Spam trembled to her most distant extremities ; and she could scarcely 
believe in the reality of her good fortune when, at the Peace of Ryswiek, 
in 1097, Louis restored all his conquests. She was too much confounded by 
this display of magnanimity to divine the cause; yet that cause was not 
insuiheient. From his niece, Marie Louise, the French monarch had learned 
to suspect the iinpotency of Charles; the sterility of the recent marriage 
confirmed the suspicion ; and as he aspired in consequence to place a prince 
of Ins family on tlie throne of Castile, lie did not wish to dimmish the 
value of the inheritance by its dismemberment. 

In 1G08 tlie health of Charles, which had always been indifferent, began 
so visibly to decline that all hope of issue was abandoned. On his demise 
three chief claimants could aspire to his throne : first, the dauphin of France, 
as the eldest son of Maria Theresa, eldest daughter of Philip IV ; secondlj r , 
the emperor Leopold, who not only descended from Ferdinand, brother of 
Charles V, hut whose mother was the daughter of Philip III ; thirdly, the 
electoral prince of Bavaria, whose mother was the only daughter of the infanta 
Margarita, a young daughter of Philip IV. Of these claims, that of the 
dauphin was evidently tlie strongest, since his mother was tlie eldest sister 
of Charles- It is true that she lmd renounced for her issue all claim to the 
crown of Spain ; but this renunciation had been demanded by the Spaniards, 
from a fear lest tlie two crowns should full on the same brow. To such a 
union Europe would never have consented ; and the objection was almost 
equally strong to the union of Spain with Germany. Hence the hostility 
to the pretensions both of the dauphin, as heir of tlie French monarchy, 
and of the emperor Leopold. Hence, too, the celebrated, and infamous as 
celebrated, First Partition Treat}', which, in October, 1 GS>8, was signed at 
the Hague bv the plenipotentiaries of England, Holland, and France. By it 
Naples and Sicily, with ttuipuzcoa, San Sebastian, and Fuentorrabia were 
ceded to the dauphin; Spam and tlie Indies to the Prince of Bavaria ; while, 
for the third party, Charles, second son of Leopold, and the representative 
of his rights, Milan only was reserved. The death of the Bavarian prince 
destroyed this beautiful scheme of spoliation; but its authors did not long 
delay in framing another, which gave Spam, the Indies, and Netherlands to 
Charles, and which amplified the original portion of the dauphin. 

But Louis XIY had no intention to renounce the splendid inheritance •> 
if he could not procure it for the daujiliin, or, which would ultimately be 
the same, for the eldest son of the dauphin, there was a second son, Philip, 
duke of Anjou, who would bo less tile object of jealousy to the European 
powers. }Vith the same view, Leopold was willing’ that his own rights, and 
those of liis eldest sou, should devolve on the archdulce Charles the youngest. 
Both princes sent their emissaries to the court of Charles II, to besiege his 
sick-bed, and to procure a testamentary declaration in favour of tlieir respec¬ 
tive pretensions. The intrigues which continued for so many months to 
distract the court and kingdom, to embitter rival animosity, and to disturb 
tlie last hours of the lung, are too endless to be detailed. 
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The duke ol Anjou's ablest support was Cardinal Purtoearreru, arch¬ 
bishop of Toledo. Tiie cardinal terrified Charles’ conscience by a represen¬ 
tation of the civil wars which must inevitably follow the uncertainty of 
succession, and, above all, by frightening him with the responsibility of the 
consequent bloodshed. On a mind so religious as the king’s, these represen¬ 
tations made a deep effect; ho observed that, however near the ties of blood, 
his salvation was still nearer ; and after a long, n bitter struggle, lie signed 
the testament which called the duke d’Anjou to the undivided sovereignty 
of the Spanish dominions. As lie subscribed the momentous instrument, 
his heart still clung to his family, the tears ran from his eyes, while, 
with a faltering voice, he sorrowfully exclaimed, “God is the disposer of 
kingdoms ! ” 

Before the signature of this important act, the health and strength of the 
king had visibly declined ; in fact he exhibited in himself a mere shadow of 
existence. His deplorable, and as it appeared, extraordinary state, one alike 
of pain, of mental vacuity, and oven of half consciousness, gave rise to a 
report that he was bewitched. He prepared for his end ; appointed a council 
of regency, headed by Cardinal Portocarrero, until the duke of d'Anjou 
should arrive in Spain; and oil the morning of November 1st, 1700, bade adieu 
to his worldly sorrows, after one of the most disastrous reigns on record.e 


THIS DISTRESSES OE SPAIN 

Thus, at length, terminated the long but inglorious sway of Charles II, 
in the thirty-ninth year of liis ago, and the thirty-sixth of his unfortunate 
reign. His character is written in the events of his clouded life. IIo was 
mild and conscientious 3 suspicious and distrustful from diffidence in his 
own powers and talents; timid, inconstant, and irresolute, from the influence 
of hypochondriac affections; chaste from temperament; ignorant from total 
want of instruction; superstitious from lmhil and education ; he was utterly 
destitute of discernment, energy, or skill; lie was but a ghost even of his 
grandsire Philip III, and in his premature decay formed no unfit emblem of 
the declining kingdom over which ho reigned. 

Charles, indeed, was not wholly responsible for the state of degradation 
to which Spain was reduced when lie closed his fatal career. The adminis¬ 
trations of Lerma and Olivares had prepared the way for a long train of 
losses, humiliations, and disasters; but the wavering and fluctuating coun¬ 
sels of Charles completed the ruin of his country. Spain, which contained 
twenty millions of inhabitants in the reign of Ferdinand mid Isabella, had 
only eight millions at the close of the reign of Charles II. Moncada, an 
author of the beginning of the seventeenth century, estimated the population 
of its capital at 400,000; and Uztariz, who wrote immediately after the 
accession of the Bourbons, calculated it at only 180,000, so that it may be 
rated that it had diminished by 0110 -half during the reigns of Philip IV and 
his son. Except, indeed, from courtesy and custom, and the extreme interest 
excited by the question of the succession, Spain, at the end of the reign of 
Charles, would scarcely have been reckoned among the powers of Europe. 

Her finances were in a state of most frightful disorder. The revenues 
of the crown were absorbed by those agents or farmers, on whom the urgent 
necessities of government reduced it to depend for supplies; and, at the 
same time, the people, both in the capital and provinces, were loaded with 
every species of extortion and monopoly. The ample treasures of the New 
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AVorld were still worse administered ; the viceroys, after defrauding the 
crown and oppressing the subject, were suffered to return from their govern¬ 
ments and to enjoy, with impunity, the produce of peculation. The harbours 
of Spain contained but ten or twelve rotten frigates; tlve arsenals for the 
navy were neglected, and even the art of shipbuilding had fallen into oblivion. 
Iter auny amounted to not more than twenty thousand men, without 
discipline", pay, or clothing. Her forts and citadels had crumbled into ruins. 
Even the breaches made into the walls of Barcelona during the Catalan insur¬ 
rection continued open, and at the other chief fortresses there were neither 
guns mounted nor garrisons maintained. Such was Hie want of vigour in 
the laws, and remissness in the officers of justice, that reins had been given 
to every species of licentiousness. The slightest rise in the price of provi¬ 
sions excited tumult and alarm. Madrid had become the rendezvous of robbers 
and the asylum of assassins, who haunted even the palaces of the grandees 
or the chuiolios, unmolested and unpunished. Its squares and streets were 
filled with discarded domestics and famishing artisans, without occupation 
or the means of subsistence. Those establishments destined to maintain the 
respect due to royalty had sunk into empty form, and were insufficient to 
piotect the king from mortifying insults, both to his authority and person. 
The responsible ministry wore without intelligence or skill in the science of 
government : the real influence was in the officers of the household — the 
king’s confessor, the prelates, and the inquisitors of the realm. The private 
and bitter jealousies of the grandees, the enmity of the provinces towards 
each other, and the rigid adherence to ancient forms and usages, however 
inapplicable to modern circumstances, all conspired to prevent a cordial 
co-operation in any useful or national object, and completed, in the last year 
of the seventeenth century and at the end of the Austrian dynasty, the 
picture of Spain. 

Yet the sway, no doubt, of the imbecile Charles may have appeared more 
feeble from the contrast it presented to the energy and skill of the other 
governments of Europe, which, at the close of this century, were ruled hy the 
ablest monarchs who had ever appeared, at one era, since the first rise of its 
stales on the wreck of the Western Empire. The energies both of Holland 
ami England were wielded by William III; Louis XIV reigned in France, 
the prudent Pedro m Portugal, John Sobieslu in Poland, Charles XII in 
Sweden, and in Muscovy Peter the Great—the immortal czar.* 
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Dv. stin lit runs, Madrid ic<;oil in i Itoi. 

—Volta in i:, La llcnntvlc 

Ow the 1st of Novomboi*, 1700, died Charles II, the last male of the 
Austrian dynasty, which had governed Spain from the death of Feidinand 
and Isabella. 

The king had scarcely expired, before the ministers and officers of stale 
assembled, according to ancient custom, to examine and publish the royal 
testament. As this was a new era in the history of Spain, and as general 
anxiety prevailed to know the new sovereign, the palace was crowded with 
people of all ranks, and the antechamber filled with the foreign ministers and 
principal courtiers, all eager to receive the earliest intelligence. At length, 
the folding doors being thrown open, the duke of Abrantcs appeared, and a 
general silence ensued to hear the nomination. Near the door stood the two 
ministers of France and Austria, Blecoivrfc and Harwich. Blecourt advanced 
with the confidence of a man who expected a declaration in his favour; but 
the Spaniard, casting oil him a look of indifference, advanced to Ilarrach 
and embraced him with a fervour which announced the most joyful tidings. 
Maliciously prolonging his compliment, and repeating his embrace, he said, 
“Sir, it is with the greatest pleasure — sir, it is with the greatest satisfac¬ 
tion— for my whole life, I take my leave of the most illustrious house of 
Austria.” The ambassador, who during this strange address had already 
begun to express lus own satisfaction and promise the future favour of his 
sovereign, was thunderstruck with the malicious, unexpected insult; and it 
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THE NEW QUEEN AND THE PRINCESS OKSINI 

The choice of a wife had been an object of anxiety: it fell on Maria 
Louisa, a princess of Savoy, a lady of mild habits, and no more than fourteen 
years of ago — one who seemed to be excellently fitted for passive obedience. 
To prevent her correspondence with the court of Turin, h lie was deprived of 
all her native domestics; nor was any one of her suite suffered to attend 
her, except the princess d’Orsini [or des Ursins, or Orsinos], as her camarera 
mayor , or superintendent of her household. As this lady would probably 
exercise much influence over the queen, and through the queen over the 
Icing and government, she had been selected with great caution. By birth 
Hire was French, of the illustrious family of La Tremouille. Her first hus¬ 
band was the prince of Chalais, with whom she had passed some years in 
Spain: her second, whom she had married ill Italy, was Flavio d’Orsini, duke 
of Braccumo, and grandee of Spain. Her intimacy with Madame de Mainte- 
uon proved of singular sorvico to her ambition, after her husband’s death. 

A French woman herself, indebted to France for her present fortune and 
her hopes of greater; acquainted with the Spanish language, society, and 
manners; possessing an extensive knowledge of the world, a fascinating 
maimer, an intellect at once penetrating and supple; eloquent in her speech, 
always cheerful and even tempered, with art suilicient to hide her own views 
and to profit by tlio.se of others, she appeared admirably adapted for the 
purpose of Louis. Hence, after receiving minute instructions for her con¬ 
duct, she was placed with the young queen, to whom she soon became neces¬ 
sary, and over whom her influence was unbounded. 1 

While Philip remained with his new queen at Barcelona, lie opened the 
cortes of Catalonia. His reason for convoking that assembly was the hope 
of a considerable donative, perhaps of a supply sufficient to meot the war 
which lus rival the avcliduko Charles was prepaving to wage on his Italian 
possessions. Before any money was voted, demands were very properly 
made, and, with .some modifications, granted; but the donative was so tri¬ 
fling in amount as to be scarcely worth acceptance. By the states homage 
was sworn to the king—no doubt with sincerity, notwithstanding the bitter 
injustice of the marquis of San Felipe,* who broadly asserts that they laid 
no intention of observing the oath, and who calls the Catalans naturally 
perfidious. From Catalonia Philip was expected to return to Madrid; but 
in the belief that the wavering loyalty of the Neapolitans and Milanese—• m 
the former a conspiracy had broken out for Charles, but soon suppressed — 
would be confirmed by his presence, lie resolved to pass over into Italy. 
During his absence lie left the queen regent of the kingdom, directing her 
on her return to the capital to hold the cortes of Aragon. 

Philip could not command the cordial respect of the Neapolitans. The 
pope refused to grant him the investiture of the kingdom. From Naples lie 
hastened to Milan, to oppose the imperial general, Prince Eugene, who, not¬ 
withstanding the opposition, had established himself in Lombardy. After 
some unimportant operations, lie was present at the bloody but indecisive 
battle of Luzziira, where lie showed great bravery. Soon afterwards he loft 
the camp on his return to Spain, where he was now summoned. 

[’ “ Ileiiccfm waid [oi years, liming the most troublous ciisih of Spam’s fall, she did more for 
U\e country and fur the young king and queen than all the ministers together. Manners and 
morals verc leformcd, light and brightness penetrated where gloom and ignorance alone had 
existed before. ^ A Frenchwoman sent specially to seivo French interests, she stood firm in 
defence of Philip and Ins wife, and of Spanish traditions, -when everything depended on her 
prudence" —Hike rf] J ° 1 




Though William of England, had. acknowledged Philip, lie had (lone so 
with duplicity: lie knew that both his parliaments were at that lime avciso 
to war, and he could only wait for some act of hostility on the part of Louis, 
which, by incensing the English, should enable liim to draw llto sword. The 
measures which Louis aimed at the English and Dutch commerce soon fur¬ 
nished him with the opportunity he sought. The two governments now 
entered into an alliance with 


Austria, which had hitherto 
been fighting her own battles 
in Germany and Italy. Tlio 
chief objects of this alliance 
were to obtain satisfaction 
for the Austnan claims on 
Spain ; to rescue the Neth¬ 
erlands from France; to pre¬ 
vent the muuii of the French 
and Spanish crowns; and 
to exclude subjects of the 
former from ihe Spanish 
possessions m the West In¬ 
dies. In revenge for this 
impolitic conduct of Will¬ 
iam, Louis, with equal im¬ 
policy, acknowledged tlieson 
of the exiled James Stuart 
as king of England. This 
insult roused the Protestant 
party; supplies were voted 
for the war; and though the 
king died in the midst of 
the preparations, Anne suc¬ 
ceeded to the same policy. 

Here commences the cele¬ 
brated War of the Succes¬ 
sion, which for so many years 
agitated all Europe, covered 
the Netherlands with blood, 



A Spanish C'aftain 


desolated the fairest prov¬ 
inces of Spain, and ended in 

the loss of her Italian possessions. The limits of the present chapter will 
allow us to do no more than briefly advert to its more striking incidents. 
The reader desirous of fuller information may refer to the histories of France, 


England, and Austria. 

Omitting all mention of the interminable operations in the Low Coun¬ 
tries, Germany, and Italy, in 1702 an expedition consisting of thirty English 
and twenty Dutch vessels of the line, exclusive of numerous transports, and 
carrying eleven thousand men, was sent against Cadrz.. It was headed by 
the duke of Ormonde, who was totally unqualified for the post; nor were the 
subordinate generals much more happily chosen. 

'To the solicitations made by the allied generals, that the local governors 
would change their sovereign, either insulting replies were returned, or a 
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cou tempt lions silence was observed. TJie reply of Villndarins, who said that 
Spaniards never changed either their religion or their king, was the sentiment 
of all except one. The disembarkation being at length effected, with some 
loss, the governor of Itota admitted the invaders, and for his treason was 
created a marquis, by the agent of the archduke. But the inhabitants laid 
little reason to congratulate themselves; they were plundered, insulted, 
beaten, and even murdered by the licentious soldiery. At the town of Santa 
Maria, the inhabitants of which fled at the approach of the invaders, greater 
excesses were committed. 1 Equally unsuccessful was the .attempt of the 
English ships to force their way into the harbour. Cowardice was now 
added to murder and rapine; the invaders precipitately retreated to their 
ships ; six hundred of the rearguard were cut to pieces by half tile number 
of pursuers; more still were drowned in their precipitate efforts to regain 
the ships —all who straggled behind were massacred by the incensed peas¬ 
antry. The armament leturnecl, and in Vigo Bay it destroyed the greater 
part of a Spanish and French fleet, rich by the productions of the Indies. 

The fate of the governor of Roln, who on the retreat of the English had 
been hanged by order of Villadarias, did not deter a nobleman of the highest 
rank, of great power, and still greater riches, from the same treason. 
Cabrera, the admiral of Castile, who in the preceding reign had dispensed 
the patronage of the crown, from disappointed ambition, at seeing the car¬ 
dinal 1?ortocarrero in possession of a post to which he considered himself 
entitled, opened a treasonable correspondence with the court of Vienna. 
His intrigues, in a few short months, did more for the allied cause than 
would have been effected by the English cabinet in as many years: he drew 
the Portuguese king, Tcdro IT, into the confederacy, and persuaded Leopold 
to allow the arclulukc to visit the peninsula. The treaty which was signed 
at Lisbon in May, 1703, was as infamous to the character of its partisans as 
any other transaction of this war. 

On the return of Philip, he found the government embarrassed, and the 
nation indignant, at the recent loss of his wealthy galleons in Vigo Bay. 
Ho found, too, the divisions in his cabinet more witter than even at Iho 
period of his departure. To the princess Orsini was owing the declining 
powei of Cardinal Portocarrero. and the ascendency of the count do Mon- 
tellano, who showed more deference to the queen’s favourite. D’Estrees, a 
iiian of considerable talent, of great family, and highly m favour with Louis, 
dis<uimcd to win the princess: the same influence procured his recall, hia own 
nephew, the abbe D Jvslrees, being made an instrument of his disgrace. At 
the same tune the Spanish cardinal retired in disgust. Tho abbo succeeded 
o his uncle s post; be, too, quarrelled with the princess ; and by conduct at 
once rash and double, brought on himself the indignation of the king and 
queen. In Jus recall, however, he had the gratification to perceive that Ins 
charges against the favourite princess d’Orsini had their effect, and that 
she was ordered to leave the Spanish court at the same time. 


J 

. a -- *vcuiah Aiio ascendency, auuouwuwiu 

must be appeased. This could be effected only by the return of the princess. 

hat celebrated woman accordingly resumed her former empire; and Grram- 
mont wan replaced by a successor. 

of e " OTm01V ’ ““’8 Ul ° ™S« oi cT.co.ioi to that 
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Wlnle this feeble cabinet was thus a prey to the basest passions, the 
storm of war again lowered oil the frontier. In pursuance of the treaty 
with Portugal, twelve thousand English and Dutch troops, who were soon 
joined by the archduke Charles in person, were landed in that country. But 
the duke of Schoraberg, the general of the English forces, was a man of fac¬ 
titious reputation; lie was far inferior in either activity or ability to a son 
of the English James II, the cluke of Berwick, whom Louis placed at the 
head of the combined French and Spanish army. 

With a force considerably superior to that of the enemy, divided into three 
bodies, and accompanied by Philip in person, he advanced into Portugal. 
First, Salvatierra was invested and reduced; other fortresses shared the 
same fate. 

Fagel, the Dutch general, was surprised in the wild recesses of the Sierra 
Estrella ; and though lie himself effected his escape, his whole division was 
captured. The marquis de las Minas, the only good officer in the Portuguese 
service, took the field, defeated Iionquillo, one of the Spanish generals, and 
in a few days rescued several of the fortresses which had been reduced. 
Under the walls of Monscato a still more decisive advantage was gained 
over Ronquillo. The skill of De las Minas was equal to his valour; he 
baffled every attempt of Berwick to dislodge him, and even forced that gen¬ 
eral to return across the frontier. 

As for Schomberg, lie did nothing during the whole campaign, says 
Berwick,e blit move from place to place with his army: he was consequently 
removed, and succeeded by Lord Galway, a man more imbecile than himself. 
Berwick could easily have triumphed over his stupid or cowardly enemies ; 
but as he was no favourite at court, obstacles were thrown in his way, and 
towards the close of the campaign he was recalled. 

While these indecisive events were passing in Portugal, an expedition, 
under the prince of Hessc-Darmstadt and Sir George Iiooke, the English 
admiral, proceeded to Barcelona in 1704. The prince had boasted that no 
sooner should the standard of Charles be erected, than it ivould be joined by 
thousands of the disaffected Catalans. But though sufficiently inclined to 
throw off their allegiance to Philip, none joined the English, who, after an 
ineffectual attempt on Barcelona, rc-cmbavked, and returned towards Portu¬ 
gal. On their passage, however, they took Gibraltar; and Sir George bad 
the satisfaction to inflict some loss on the French fleet off the coast of 
Malaga. But the transactions of the year were little honourable to the allies 
of Austria. 

The following year was destined to prove more memorable, and more 
successful to the allies. Gibraltar, the blockade of which had been com¬ 
menced the xneceding October by the marquis of Viiladarias, and which was 
now pressed by Tesse, the successor of Berwick, made so gallant a defence 
that in May its siege was raised. Though disappointed at the ill success of 
its imbecile generals in Spain, the English cabinet was emboldened, by 
the victories of Marlborough, to make new and mightier efforts against the 
Bourbon prince in the south. In June, fifteen thousand men, under Lord 
Peterborough, were despatched to Spain. This extraordinary man, whose 
eccentricities even surpassed liis genius, on arriving at Lisbon was joined by 
the archduke Charles, who was justly disgusted with the ill success of his 
affairs in Portugal. The prince of Hesse-Darmstadt persuaded the archduke 
to advance against Barcelona. He well knew that the indignation of the 
people against the crown and the Castilians, joined to their desire for the 
recovery of their lost independence, — a desire which had subsisted with 
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unimpaired force since the time of Ferdinand the Catholic, — Iuid multiplied 

the disaffected. . 

Oji arriving 1 before Bare dona, Peterborough Haw that tlie ioHificatioiib 
ivcre in the bent statu, and well defended ; and lie knew that an army four 
times as numerous as Hie one lie commanded would he necessary to form the 
first line of dieumvallaticm. In this emergency he resolved to allempl 
the surprise of the fortress of Monjuich, which overlooks the city, and the 
possession of which would, if not decide, at least prepare the surrender of 
Barcelona. But that fortress, being biulL on the summit of an abrupt hill, 
and protected by formidable works, was considered impregnable; and impreg¬ 
nable it would have proved to an open attack. Secrecy being the soul of 
Ilw enterprise, which lie did not communicate even to the archduke, with the 
view of lulling the garrison into security, he ro-embavlcod his great guns, 
and announced his intention of sailing for Italy. But, the very night ap¬ 
pointed for his departure, he silently moved fourteen hundred men towards 
the works, acquainted the gallant I lease-Darmstadt with his intention 5 and 
both heroes, on reaching the foot of the ramparts, waited until day should 
dawn. 

The assault was then vigorously made by about three hundred men. It 
succeeded though the prince was killed. From this elevation the artillery 
of tlie English played ■with tremendous effect on the ramparts of the city ; a 
breach was made, and a day appointed for the assault. The governor, 
Velasco, though among the bravest of the brave, lo avoid tlie horrors attend¬ 
ing a storming, offered to capitulate. On the 23rd of October, the archduke 
.solemnly entered, and was proclaimed king of Spain. The example of the 
capital was followed by the rest of tlie principality 5 it spread, into Valencia, 
next into Aragon and Murcia, which ultimately ranged themselves on the 
same side. For the rapidity of such success it is difficult lo account. 

The English historians gently slide over Lhe atrocities of this war. 
Though all profess to follow San Felipe & they do not mention the rapes, 
murders, acts of sacrilege, and robberies committed by the English and their 
allies, the Catalan miquehta , who were, in fact, a species of banditti. Wives 
ravished before tlie eyes of their fettered husbands, daughters before their 
fathers ; even churches turned into brothels, and the altars used as tlie most 
convenient places for the consummation of such iniquities, are said to have 
been common scenes. Tlie Catalans themselves are implicated in them. 

Lord Mahon/ will not allow Tess(*i/ to have possessed merit of any de¬ 
scription. Both lii-s memoirs and his letters show that lie was a sagacious 
observer ; and Ins military talents were unquestionably not mean. 

Thu reduction of Barcelona and the insurrection of Valencia could not 
fail te make a, pLofouud impression at Madrid. By tins time Philip seems 
to have attained a salutary conviction that, unless lie assumed an activity 
corresponding to his circumstances, his reign would soon bo at an end ; he 
accordingly resolved to take the field in person. Having petitioned Louis 
for a powerful reinforcement, and withdrawn most of the troops engaged on 
the frontiers of Portugal, — leaving a handful only under Berwick, who had 
been again ordered to assume the conduct of the western war, — he proceeded 
to invest Barcelona, the recovery of which would naturally constrain the 
sub mission of Catalonia, and perhaps put an end to the war by the capture 
of his rival. 

In the passage through Aragon little care was taken by the royal army 
to cultivate the good will of the people •, because a lieutenant was murdered 
in liis bed at Cuierrea, the incensed soldiers were permitted, not only to 
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plunder the inhabitants, but to massacre the neighbouring peasantry. Philip 
proceeded towards the capital, under the walls of which he was joined by 
the duke of Noailles; and lie had the gratification of be dug the entrance to tko 
harbour blockaded by a fleet of thirty sail. Yet twenty-three days elapsed 
before the fall of Monjuich, and several more befoic si breach was made in 
the walls of the city wide enough to admit the assailants. In a few 
hours Philip was assured that the enemy would be in his power. At this 
critical moment, when the sun of Charles seemed to be set forever, a British 
squadron appeared in sight; the French fleet retired towards Toulon. 



Valencia 


Philip, forsaking his guns, his baggage, and even his wounded, made ft 
precipitate though reluctant retreat. At this time his affairs seemed hope¬ 
less. The duke of Marlborough had just triumphed at Ranulliea; a French 
army in Italy had been almost annihilated; and the war in his own western 
provinces was no less disastrous than in the eastern. Great as were the 
abilities of Berwick, his small band could not face the forty thousand ene¬ 
mies before him : he therefore retreated, and had the mortification to witness 
the capture of Alcantara, Ciudad Rodrigo, and Salamanca, and the approach 
of the confederates towards Madrid. By his advice the court was removed 
to Burgos, the ancient capital of Castile. It was high time ; for scarcely 
had Philip left it, when the light troops of Galway and De las Minas appeared 
in sight, and on the 28th day of June, those chiefs, at the head of thirty 
thousand men, made a triumphant entry into Madrid. 

To ordinary and even to many acute observers the Bourbon power 
seemed forever fallen in the peninsula. Without forces, without money, 
a fugitive from his capital, which was occupied by a formidable enemy, his 
fairest provinces in the power of his rival, Philip was expected to retreat 
into France. But adversity called forth powers which had hitherto slum¬ 
bered within him, and the existence of which liad not been suspected, per¬ 
haps, even by himself. "With a fortitude which would have done honour to 
a stoic, he bore his sudden, almost overwhelming reverses: with pathetic 
simplicity ho harangued his handful of troops, whom he assured of his 
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unalterable resolution of (lying with them in defence of their common 
country; ami, as to the future, he looked forward with a hope which showed 
that he knew the Spanish character much better than Iris timid counsellors. 

When the allied troops luul entered into Madrid, no about had been 
raisud in favour of Charles : a mournful .silence reigned on every side. 
Madrid was not Spam, and the Spaniards were not Flemings —facts of 
which the allied generals had soon a melancholy experience. In Castile, 
almost every individual became a soldier. Estremadum furnished and 
equipped twelve thousand j iu Salamanca, no sooner had the allies left it on 
the march to the capital than the inhabitants .arose, again proclaimed Philip, 
and levied » body of troops to cut off nil communication between them and 
Portugal. Those whom sickness or age prevented from drawing tlio sword, 
contributed their money to the same end. a The day before yesterday,” 
wrote the princess Oraini, “a priest brought 120 pistoles to the queen, from 
a village which contained only the same number of houses. He said, ‘My 
flock are ashamed of sending so small a sum; but they wish me to say that 
there are also 120 hearts faithful even to death.’ The good man wept as he 
spoke, and truly we wept with him! ” The rising spirit of the people was 
not the only cause of this change: the allied generals grew suddenly 
inactive ; the troops in Madrid abandoned themselves to many excesses, 
which they found more attractive than the fatigues and dangers of a 
campaign. Ibid even the inhabitants been attached to Charles, the presence 
of the Portuguese—such were nearly all the troops under De las Minas — 
would have changed their loyalty into disgust. Another expedient of a 
most loathsome kind did more mischief; the common women were instructed 
to visit the tents of the invaders, of whom six thousand were soon taken to 
the hospitals. 

Charles himself wasted so much time in Barcelona and Aragon, that 
when he joined his generals at Guadalajara ho perceived the activo Berwick 
at the head nf a greater force than lus own. 13y that able man his com¬ 
munication with Aragon was intercepted — it had been already cub off with 
Portugal; Andalusia was in arms, so that his only way of escape was into 
Valencia. 

Philip joined in the pursuit as far as the confines of Murcia, witnessed 
the reduction of Orilmela, Cuenca, and Cartagena, and returned in triumph 
to Madrid, which received him with enthusiastic demonstrations of joy. 

The tide of success luul now set in too strongly to be stemmed by any 
harrier opposed by the allies. On the plain of Almanza, Do las Minas and 
Galway were signally defeated by the able Berwick. This victory estab¬ 
lished the tlnone of Philip: it inspired his adherents with confidence; in 
the same degree it dispirited his enemies, and it was followed by advantages 
of^ still greater moment. While the duke d’Orleans, who arrived with 
reinforcements from Franco, led an army into Aragon, Berwick proceeded 
to. reduce the fortresses of Valencia. The capitals of both kingdoms sub¬ 
mitted without striking a blow: in the former, the example was imitated by 
the remaining strong places; in the latter Denia, Jativa, and Alicante 
resisted, but were ultimately reduced. In punishment of their desperate 
valour the inhabitants of Jativa were barbarously butchered, the walls were 
ra/.ed to the ground, and when it was subsequently rebuilt, it was not 
allowed to retain its former name, but received that of San Felipe. Bub the 
heaviest of all penalties was the abolition of the ancient fueros, both of 
Aragon and Valencia, by a royal decree of June 29th, 1707. This abolition 
was effected in virtue of the royal authority, and of the right of conquest; 
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the privileges, says the decree, had been granted at the mere pleasure of the 
crown, and the same pleasure now revolted them. The pretension was not 
more iniquitous than it was false. But these considerations had no inilucnee 
on the Ca9tilians, who looked only at the rebellion, and who, envious of the 
distinction, hitherto possessed by the other kingdoms, were now resolved to 
reduce them to the same level. The same fate had been decreed against the 
privileges of Catalonia, the recovery of which now occupied the cares of 
the French general. But, before this object could be gained, new and 
almost unparalleled difficulties had to be encountered. Naples was con¬ 
quered by the Austrians; and Milan was already in their power. Tortosa 
made a long and brilliant defence ; some reinforcements were received fioin 
England; Galway was displaced by Stanhope, an otlicei of courage and 
experience; Count Starhemberg, the imperial geneial, arrived with auxilia¬ 
ries, and the Balearic Isles were reduced by the allies. 

Yet though in addition to these misfortunes the duke of Orleans was 
recalled through the intrigues of the princess Oiaim; though, from the 
reverses of Jus arms in the Low Countries, Louis XIV intimated that he 
should be compelled to make whatever terms he could with the allies, if 
even they insisted on the sacrifice of his grandson; though the iiniinces were 
in a distressed state; though, in the memorable campaign of 1710, Philip 
failed against Baluguer, was defeated by Starhemberg at Almenara, still 
more signally near Saragossa; though he was forced to retreat to his capital, 
and immediately afterwards to transfer liis court from Madrid, which lie 
was again destined to see in the power of Ins enemies, to Valladolid — still 
lie had the consolation to find that his reverses endeared him to his people, 
and that Spanish loyalty and honour wero not to be shaken. Volunteers 
again flocked in from all quarters; again were contributions of money and 
corn sent ns free gifts. Add to this that the victory of La Godina, obtained 
over the luckless Galway, the recovery of Ciudad llodngo, and the reduction 
of some Portuguese fortresses on the Estremadiiia frontier liad naturally 
encouraged many to remain firm in their loyalty; and so great was llie 
attachment borne to him that, when his rival Charles entered the capital 
(in Oetobeiri, scarcely a “viva!” was raised even by the lowest of the mob. 
The English general candidly confessed that the allies could command no 
more of the country than where the}'- were actually encamped, and that the 
nation was against them. Charles was soon disgusted with Madrid; lie left 
it the following month, and was scarcely beyond the gates when he had the 
mortification to hear the hells merrily ringing for lhs departure. During 
their stay, his English allies exasperated the people beyond forgiveness by 
their continued insults to the established faith, and by lawless rapine. 

Again was Philip recalled by the inhabitants of Madrid, who greeted him 
with their warmest acclamations. Accompanied by the duke of Vendome, 
who had arrived from France, lie hastened m pursuit of the allies. At 
Brihuega they overtook Stanhope, at the head of fifty-five hundred men, 
chiefly English. In suffering himself to be surprised by a foico so much 
superior, in a town of which the fortifications were few, and these few 
ruinous, was a fatal error; hut he nobly resolved to prolong the defence to 
the last extremity. But in the end, when longer resistance was impossible, 
these brave men capitulated, and were dispersed through Castile. 

The following morning Starhemberg, who had been requested by Stan¬ 
hope to advance to the relief of liis allies, arrived within sight of the place, 
and Vendome prepared to receive him. In the battle which ensued, fortune 
declared for Vendome. 

II. W, — YOU X. 1J 
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These disasters, at a time when the allied cause was expected to be resist¬ 
less, the amazing sacrifices of men and money, which England had so long 
and so unwisely made, and, above all, the change of Queen Annas ministry, 
strongly indisposed her people to the continuation of the war. Besides, by 
the death of the emperor Joseph, in April, 1711, Charles, the lust male of his 
house, succeeded to immense possessions, and was invested with the impe¬ 
rial dignity—an expectation indeed soon verified by the event; and the 
union, of so many states with the crown of Spam threatened to become no 
less fatal to the pretended balance of power than even the union of France 
and Spain. 

At length Louis, having consented to swear that the two crowns of h ranee 
and Spain should never be united on the same head; and Philip having 
renounced, both for himself and his successors, all claim to tire former—• 
engagements which neither considered binding—a general peace was signed, 
April Uth, 1713, by the ambassadors of all the sovereigns except the emperor. 
Its provisions, as far as Spain is concerned, were few but momentous. Philip 
was acknowledged king of Spain and the Indies; but Sicily, with tlie regal 
title, was ceded to the duke of Savoy, and Milan, Naples, Sardinia, and the 
Netherlands to the emperor; Gibraltar, and Minorca, with the commercial 
advantages before mentioned, to the English; a general amnesty was guar¬ 
anteed to the Catalans, but without any stipulations for the preservation of 
their ancient fueros. In case Philip died without issue, the succession was 
to devolve, not on a prince of the house of France but on the duke of 
Savoy. 

By this celebrated peace Spain was stripped of half her possessions in 
Europe. The War of the Succession was now virtually at an end : Charles, 
disabled by the defection of his allies, opened negotiations for withdrawing 
his troops from Catalonia; and though the inhabitants of the capital were 
resolved to continue the struggle unaided, it could not be of long continu¬ 
ance. Neither this war, nor the peace which followed it, was honourable to 
the allies. It was signalised by many atrocities, and by incessant insults 
to the religion of the country, and the moral* of the people. 

Of all Clio parties in this war, England is by far the most censurable. 
Hurried into it by hereditary, and in this case absurd, jealousy of France, 
she conducted it without glory, and ended it with discredit. She forced the 
Catalans into rebellion, yet she now abandoned them to a cruel and vindictive 
persecution. 


THE CATALAN 11EVOLT (1713-1714 A.D.) 

When the Catalans knew that the king had resolved to abolish their 
fueros, that neither honour nor justice was to bo expected from England, 
and that the emperor himself was compelled to forsake them, instead of 
bewailing their situation, they manfully resolved to continue in arms against 
the whole force of the Bourbons. They rejected the proffered amnesty of 
Philip, unless their privileges were to be declared inviolable. Had the king 
complied with this condition, he would, doubtless, have attached to Ins throne, 
by the strongest of all ties, this bravo and independent, people ; but he 
appears to have regarded every form of freedom with abhorrence, and to 
have considered the frequent insurrections as a consequence of their superior 
rights. A slight acquaintance with the national history would have taught 
linn that thej r were occasioned by the repeated and unconstitutional usurpa¬ 
tions of the crown. 
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The Catalans did not fall without one of the noblest struggles on record. 
An overwhelming army reduced all their fortresses, except Cardena and the 
capital ; the latter was invested, held for months in a state of blockade, while 
a formidable artillery played, with few intermissions, on the walls. In the 
spring of 1714, twenty thousand Frenchmen, under Berwick, arrived to reim 
force the besiegers ; nay, an English squadron was despatched for the same 
purpose. Nothing could daunt the inhabitants; all who were strong enough 
flew to arms; even the women 


and the ecclesiastics. Unfor¬ 
tunately they disgraced their 
cause by many excesses: never 
wastyrannymoro complete than 
that which reigned within the 
walls of Barcelona. All who 
did not prefer the rashest to the 
most moderate measures, were 
massacred by a ferocious mob. 
Even priests were forced from 
the altar or thepulpit to the scaf¬ 
fold or the gallows. In the 
meantime Berwick found that 
his most vigorous attacks wero 
repulsed with loss. The des- 
perato defenders had rallied 
round a black banner, on which 
was the representation of a 
death’s head, — an intimation 
that they would neither give 
nor receive quarter,—in a series 
of wild, almost superhuman 
efforts. 

Nothing now remained but 
to make the last awful attempt. 
Fifty companies of grenadiers 
advanced. Of the desperate 



valour of the besieged some idea . .* .. 

may be formed, when it is known Pulpit, Burgos Catukdhai, 

that in the course of this event¬ 


ful day the bastion of San Pedro was won and lost eleven times i women and 
priests advanced to the charge with amazing impetuosity; and such was the 
havoc which they and their comrades inflicted on the enemy, that in one 
regiment, long before the close of tlie struggle, every superior officer had 
fallen, and an ensign remained with the command. But numbers prevailed: 
after twelve hours of incessant fighting’, the small remnant of Catalans began 
to give way; a white flag was hoisted, the carnage was suspended, negotia¬ 
tions were opened; but as the deputies still insisted on the inviolability of 
their ancient rights, they were hastily broken off. During the night, a lire 
of musketry was maintained from the houses; bub in the morning of Sep¬ 
tember 12th, when Berwick was proceeding to put all to the sword, and 
burn the cit}' to the ground, the leaders consented to capitulate. 1 


[ l “After thirteen years of struggle, the most obstinate and deadly in the modern history of 
Europe, Catalonia was brought bach to the fold, shorn of all her privileges and assimilated la the 
contemned Castile." — IIuiie.AJ 
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In return for his renunciation of all future claim to the crown of France, 
in 1712, Philip forced, rather than persuaded, Ins council to alter tho order 
of succession m Spain — to mtioducc a sort of Salic law, by which the most 
distant nude of the family would lie called tc> the inheritance in preference 
to the nearest female. The cabals of the princess Orsini, who aspired to a 
small independent sovereignty in the Low Countries, and who in her disap¬ 
pointment opposed everything which had not served her pergonal ambition, 
added to the national dissatisfaction. Even after the death of the queen of 
Spain, in February, 1714, who left two sons, the infantes Luis and Ferdinand, 
her influence remained paramount. Perceiving that Philip would not long 
remain without a queen, it was her aim to provide him with one who would 
be as flexible to her purposes as the last. To preserve her present reign, she 
caused the direction of affairs to be intrusted to M. Orry, whose attempts to 
shake the power of the Inquisition, to curtail the immunities of the church, 
rendered both him and her the objects of orthodox hatred. But her uscen- 
dency was fast hastening to its close; and, with all her penetration, if was 
hastened by one of far humbler rank, hut of superior cunning to herself. 

At this period the celebrated Italian abate Alberoni appears on the 
stage of Spanish history: he lmd entered the country as the agent of the duke 
of Parma, and had been protected by Vendome. He had access to the 
court, where he soon insinuated himself into the good graces of the prin¬ 
cess. Seeing Hex* embarrassment in choosing a wife for the king*, lie 
one day proposed Elizabeth [or Isabella] Farnese, daughter of tho late, 
and niece of the present dulco of Parma, whom ho artfully represented as 
simple, devout, immured from the world, and exactly fitted to become her 
instrument. 

Negotiations were secretly opened for tho marriage; the papal dispensa¬ 
tion—Tor the future was nearly related to the deceased queen — was pro¬ 
cured; and the favourite exulted in the prospect of continued rule, when 
she discovered the real character of her future mistress. Scarcely was she 
introduced to Elizabeth, when, by order of the latter, she was arrested and 
hunied towards the frontier, without a moment’s timo to collect her ward¬ 
robe. She passed to Home, where she ended her days in the household of 
the unfortunate Stuart. Her fate excited no sympathy; it was rather 
beheld with satisfaction: but yet it will bo regarded by future generations 
with much interest, as a peculiar illustration of the instability of courts. 


A NEW EUROPEAN WAR (1715-1710 A.D.) 

The disgrace of the princess Orsini was followed by the removal of Orry 
aiul her other creatures from the administration. Like licr predecessor 
Maria Louisa, Elizabeth succeeded to the most unbounded power over the 
royal mind, especially after the death of Louis XIV, whom Philip had been 
accustomed to regard with mingled reverence and fear. That event changed 
bis policy. Next to Louis XV, now a child, he was the heir to the French 
crown'—his renunciation to procure the Peace of Utrecht had been esteemed 
both by himself and his grandfather a farce-—and, as such, he might aspire 
to the regency. Ifc was dexterously seized by the duke d’Orleans, a circum¬ 
stance which alienated him from the French court. 

The queen, whose talents were of a higher order than her predecessor’s, 
whose power of dissimulation would have been honoured even in Italy, aspired 
to place a son of her own (in 1716 she was delivered of the infante Don 
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Charles) on t-lie throne of Franco. To the attainment of this object, and the 
continuation of the Spanish influence in Italy, lier whole soul was bent. 
Having', by his dexterous intrigues no less than the queen's favour, anni¬ 
hilated the power of the prime minister, the cardinal Del Giudice, and obtained 
the direction of affairs, Alberoni began to exhibit his designs on Italy, which 
were so injurious to the Austrian domination in that peninsula. They could 
not lie wholly hidden from the imperial court 3 hence distrust, next'ill will 
between Madrid and Vienna. 

The impolitic and arbitral’}' arrest of the Spanish ambassador in Italy, by 
the emperor’s order, so irritated Philip, that lie resolved on war, even though 
lie knew that a triple alliance had been formed between France, England, 
and Holland, to preserve the integrity of the Treaty of Utrecht. As Spain 
was sure to stand alone in the conflict, and might probably be opposed to all 
Europe, Alberoni strongly disapproved the war, until he saw that, by persist¬ 
ing in his fruitless opposition, he should only seal his own disgrace, From 
that moment he showed great alacrity in preparing for it. With the view 
of conferring greater lustre on his character and administration, he com¬ 
pelled the pope to bestow on him the dignity of cardinal. 

In August ail armament, consisting of twelve ships and nine thousand 
men, left Barcelona and steered for Sardinia. In about two months the 
island was subdued. So unjustifiable an aggression, without previous dec¬ 
laration of war, deeply mortified the emperor and alarmed Europe. In 
June, 1718, a Spanish fleet, consisting of twenty-three ships and thirty 
thousand men, again left Barcelona, east anchor about four leagues from 
Palermo, and landed the forces. Europe beheld with some alarm this vigor¬ 
ous and unexpected effort of a power which, since the reign of Philip II, had 
sunk into insignificance. In the apprehension of another war not less fatal 
than that which hud been ended by the Peace of Utrecht, France now joined 
with England, Austria, and the Dutch in the treaty afterwards known by 
the name of the Quadruple Alliance. But the cardinal disregarded the 
approaching storm, and refused to recall the forces in Sicily. Palermo and 
Messina, (except, the citadel) were speedily occupied; the whole island was 
preparing to receive the Spanish yoke, when the British fleet, under Admiral 
Byng, arrived off tlie Sicilian coast. In the action which followed, the Spanish 
fleet was almost wholly taken or destroyed. In revenge, Alberoni entered 
into an alliance with Charles XII of Sweden and the czar Peter to assist tho 
Stuart in an invasion of Great Britain; hut the death of the Swedish hero 
frustrated his hopes. 

His next step was to organise a conspiracy, the object of which was to 
arrest tho French regent, the duke of Orleans, and to proclaim Philip as the 
guardian of the infante Luis. It was discovered, and war declared against 
Spain. At tho head of thirty thousand men, the celebrated Berwick passed 
the Pyrenees into Biscay, traversed Bearn, invaded Catalonia, took Urgel, 
and, after an ineffectual attempt on Rosas, retired into Roussillon. Undaunted 
by these reverses, the cardinal fitted out at Cadiz a formidable expedition, 
which he professed to be directed against Sicily, but which he despatched 
under the duke of Ormonde; towards Scotland, to assist in placing James 
Stuart on the throne of Britain. But a fatality seems to have attended all 
Spanish armaments against England. Off Oape Finisterre, the present ono 
was dispersed by a violent storm; two frigates only reached their destina¬ 
tion, and the handful of troops they poured on the Scottish coast was soon 
compelled to surrender. In revenge a British squadron committed great 
devastations on the coast of Galicia. 
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In .Sicily, Affairs "began to assume an appearance equally unfavourable 
for this enterprising minister. Austrian troops were poured into the island, 
and the Spaniards were driven from their plains into the fortified places. 
Spain now stood alone against armed Europe. These misfortunes made a 
deep impression on the mind of Philip, who began to regard his minister with 
an unfriendly eye. The cardinal, m the height of his power and totally 
unsuspicious of his situation, received a sudden order to leave Madrid in a 
week, and the Spanish dominions in three. 

His memory was bitterly persecuted in Spain: attempts were made to 
procure Ins degradation from the purple; but lie vindicated himself in an 
elaborate apology,* which he contrived to publish, and which did little 
honour to Philip and the queen. In twelve months, on the death of Clement 
XI, lie emerged from his secret retirement, and attended the conclave for 
the election of a now pope. He was subsequently a great favourite with the 
Roman see. "While in power he had introduced many and most salutary 
improvements into the internal administration ; lie restored to a consider¬ 
able extent the national prosperity; and he was beyond all comparison the 
greatest minister the country had possessed since the famous cardinal Xime- 
nca Cisneros. 

After the removal of the cardinal, Philip acceded to the Quadruple 
Alliance, renounced all claim to the dismembered provinces of the monarchy, 
consented to .see Sicily transferred to the emperor, and Sardinia to the dnlce 
of Savoy: in return, lie was acknowledged by his old rival as king of Spain 
and the Indies; and the reversion of the two Italian principalities was 
entailed on the issue of his present marriage—on the condition, however, 
that they should never bo united with the Spanish crown. Blit these were 
poor advantages in comparison with the extent of his preparations for the 
war. Having humbled the Moors of Africa, who lmd long aimed at the re¬ 
duction of Ceuta, ho demanded Gibraltar, which, in fact, had been verbally 
promised to him by the duke of Orleans, as the condition of his acceding to 
the Quadruple Alliance. That the duke had acted by the authority of the 
English government,is indisputable; but the ministry, seeing* the opposition 
of the English people to the restitution of so important a place, were not 
ashamed to sacrifice the honour of the country, and to evade the fulfilment 
of the pledge. This was a subject of endless dispute between the two gov¬ 
ernments during the remainder of Philip’s reign. 


I’lIlLIl? ABDICATES A5TD IIETUIINS (1121 A.D.) 

In revenge, and because ho really found that his best dependence was in 
his own family, in 1721, he contracted a matrimonial alliance with the 
hereditary enemy of England: his eldest son Luis was contracted with 
Louisa Isabella [or Elizabeth], daughter of tlie duke of Orleans. Soon after, lie 
lomierL a resolution which filled all Europe with astonishment, that of abdi- 
cating the crown in favour of his son and of retiring* to the splendid palace 
o b; } 11 Hderonso, which he had himself founded. The motives for tills stop 
may bo found in his melancholy temperament, in his religious feeling — a 
ee mg little tempered by sober reason — and in an anxiety to escape from 
sceptred cares, which had weighed moie heavily on linn than on any other 
prince of the age. Nor was he without the ambition of equalling, in this 
respect, the glory of Ins predecessor the emperor Charles. The decree of 
abdication was dated January 10th, 1721; and Philip, having solemnly vowed 
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never to resume the crown, retired in a few days to his chosen retreat. The 
court of the youthful Luis was filled with Philip’s own creatures, who paid 
more deference to him than to their new monarch ; nor was anything of mo¬ 
ment undertaken without his previous sanction. Tlie irregularities of the 
court afforded him sufficient pretext for interference. Louisa Isabella, 
the new queen, was wayward, capricious, and depraved; regardless of Spanish 
customs, and attached to the follies if not the licentiousness of the French 
court. To correct her, she was arrested, and confined to the Buen Iletivo, 
but released before the end of the week, on her promise of amendment. 
The death of Luis (who by will declared him successor), by the smallpox, 
in August, 1721, after a seven months’ reign, again induced Philip to claim 
the sovereignty. But that sovereignty he had solemnly abdicated ; the act 
had been registered by the council of Castile, and sanctioned by his own 
vow'i Through the artifices of the queen, however, who prevailed on the 
papal legate to absolve him from Ins vow, he dismissed his unwelcome scru¬ 
ples, and resumed the regal functions in all their extent. 


THE ADVENTURES OF RIPPERDA 

The restoration of Philip was naturally that of his queen’s policy — the 
establishment, by treaty or force, of his son Don Charles [afterwards "Charles 
III] in the Italian principalities. Indignant at the evident lukewarmness of 
England, France, and Holland, in a matter which they themselves had pro¬ 
posed to advocate, he suddenly swerved from his past policy, and despatched 
an ambassador to Vienna to obtain from the emperor, hitherto his bitter 
rival, advantages which wore not to bo expected from the interested delays 
of the mediators. , 

The person employed in this mission was one of the most extraordinary. 
characters in political life—the baron de Ripperda, a Catholic gentleman of 
Spanish descent, but a native of the Netherlands, of good education but 
of no principle. Perceiving that his religion was a barrier to his ambi¬ 
tion in his native country, he embraced the Protestant, and was returned a 
deputy to the stales-general. His general talents and his knowledge of 
commerce were such that he was chosen envoy to Madrid, to settle the com¬ 
mercial differences of the two nations. Perceiving that both fortune and 
honours were to be more easily obtained in the service of Spain than in 
any other, he rosigned his ministry, procured letters of naturalisation, ancl 
reverted to his original religion. 

The fall of Alberoni, which was partly owing to liis intrigues, and the 
hold plans lie proposed for invigorating the industry and improving the rev¬ 
enues of the kingdom, rendered him a favourite with Philip ; with the 
queen, his bold suggestion to negotiate immediatel}'- with the emperor estab¬ 
lished his credit. Being selected for the difficult mission, iii November, 
1725, he repaired secretly to Vienna, Early in the following year treaties 
were signed. For his services on this occasion, and still more for the mag¬ 
nificent, though impracticable proposals which he had made for the renova¬ 
tion of tlie Spanish monarchy, tlie ambassador was created duke de Ripperda, 
a grandee of Spain, and on his return, prime minister. 

But his elevation turned his head; his iuability to realise any of the 
magnificent promises which lie had made showed him in his true colours — 
as an unprincipled adventurer. Not six months had elapsed since his acces¬ 
sion when, by a royal decree, he was dismissed from his employments and 
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transferred to the fortress of Segovia. There he would, doubtless, have 
ended his days without trial, had he not contrived to effect his escape by 
the aid of a maid-servant whom he had seduced, and who afterwards 
accompanied him in all his extraordinary adventures- He arrived safely in 
Portugal, embarked at Oporto, remained a short time in England, and pro- 
reeded into his native country ; but the immineiicy of his danger increasing, 
lie fled to Morocco, wheie a renegade had secured him a favourable reception. 
Whether, as is asserted, during his short stay in Holland he again embraced 

the Protestant faith, is perhaps doubt¬ 
ful, but that at tlie court of Mulei 
Abdallah he submitted to circumcision 
is probable, even though the relation 
rests on no other authority than that 
of Ids enemies. It is certain that for 
some years he directed the councils and 
commanded the armies of the Moor¬ 
ish emperor, after whose dethronement 
he retired to Istria, where ho ended his 
days in 3787, professing, in his last 
moments, that lie died in the Itoiuan 
Catholic faith. 

The chief remaining transactions of 
this eventful reign must be related with 
greater brevity. For some tune after 
the disgrace of ltipperda, Spain adhered 
to the German alliance; and was al¬ 
ternately friendly or adverse to Eng¬ 
land, according as the policy of the two 
courts harmonised or varied. (tibraltar 
was more than once besieged, but with¬ 
out effect. British armaments fre¬ 
quently appeared off the Spanish coast, 
but without inflicting much injury. As 
the emperor was naturally averse again 
to admit the Spaniards into Italy, and 
sought for delays, even for evasions, 

,, . I 11 fulfilling his compact, in 1720 the 

•Spanish isotu.i .woman Treaty of Seville, between Spain, Eng¬ 

land, and France, broke the connection 
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It was now that doubtful measures and useless treaties -wove succeeded 
by active and extended hostilities. While one French army crossed the 
Rhine, and another passed the Alps, a Spanish army under Charles invaded 
Naples, and conquered it almost without an effort. Sicily was next reduced; 
and the infante, by order of Philip, was solemnly crowned Icing of the Two 
Sicilies. B3 7 the Treaty of Vienna, in 1735 , the emperor, whose arms had 
been almost uniformly unfortunate, consented to acknowledge Charles, and 
111 return lie received Parma and Tuscany. 

Omitting the petty intrigues in the cabinet of Madrid—the rise of one 
worthless favourite, or the ruin of another — the foreign transactions of the 
country continued to he sufficiently important. England was soon brought 
into hostile collision with this monarchy. One reason was the jealousy 
entertained of the Bourbon family by the recent acquisition; another was 
the opposition thrown in the way of English commerce by the ministers of 
Philip; a still greater was the contraband traffic which England resolved to 
maintain with the American colonies— a traffic not very honourable to Eng¬ 
land and deeply injurious to Spain. On the other hand, the royal officers 
in the West Indies, under the pretext of the right of search, made many 
illegal seizures; and, on all occasions, exhibited indirect hostility to the 
British trade. Her right of search arose from her sovereignty, and had 
been confirmed by successive treaties; but it was suddenly assailed by the 
English opposition^ 

There is no doubt that though the English were most frequently to 
blame in these transactions, several cases of injustice and violence might be 
imputed, to the Spaniards. 'These cases ■were carefully culled out, and 
highly coloured by the British merchants : these were held out to the British 
public as fair samples of the rest, while a veil was thrown over the general 
practice of illicit traflic in America. The usual slowness of forms at Madrid 
and the difficulty of obtaining redress, even 111 the clearest cases, added to 
the national indignation 111 England: it was also inflamed by a denial of the 
right to cut logwood in the hay of Campeche, and disputes on the limits of 
the new settlement which the English had lately formed in North America, 
and which, in honour to the king, had received the name of Georgia. 

These grievances of the British merchants, embodied in angry yet artful 
petitions, were urged by the opposition in repeated attacks and with com¬ 
biner! exertions. First came ft motion for papers, next the examination of 
witnesses, next a string of resolutions, then a bill for securing and encour¬ 
aging trade to America. The tried ability of Pultenoy led the van on these 
occasions, and under him were marshalled the practical knowledge of Bar¬ 
nard, the stately eloquence of Wyndlmm, and the rising genius of Pitt. 
William Murray, the future carl of Mansfield, also appeared at the bar as 
counsel for the petitioners, and thus commenced his brilliant public career. 
Every resource of oratory was applied to exaggerate the insults and cruelties 
of the Spaniards, and to brand as cowardice the minister’s wise and honour¬ 
able love of peace. It was asserted that the prisoners taken from English 
merchant vessels laid been not merely plundered of their property, but tor¬ 
tured in their persons, immured in dungeons, or compelled to work in the 
Spanish dockyards, with scanty and loathsome food, their legs cramped with 
irons, and their bodies overrun with vermin. Some captives and seamen 
who were brought to the bar gave testimony to these outrages, and were 
then implicitly believed. Yet calmer judgment may remember that they 
were not examined upon oath, and had every temptation to exaggerate 
which interest, party zeal, or resentment can afford; that to inveigh against 
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Hie Spaniards was then considered a. sure test of public spirit; and that they 
we ro told to expect, upon the fall of Walpole, a large and lucrative indem¬ 
nity for tlieir pretended wrongs. 

'But the tale that produced tlio most effect upon the house, and found 
the loudest echo in the country, was what Burke lias since ventured to call 
“the fable of Jenkins* ears.” This Jenkins had been master of a trading- 
sloop from Jamaica, which was boarded and searched by a Spanish guarda 
costa, and though no proofs of smuggling were discovered, yet, according to 
his own statement, he underwent the most barbarous usage. The Spanish 
captain, he said, had torn ofE one of liis ears, bidding him carry it to his 
king, and tell his majesty that were he present he should be treated in the 
same manner. 

This story, which had lain dormant for seven years, was now seasonably 
revived at the bar of the house of commons. It is certain that Jenkins had 
lost an ear, or part of an ear, which he always carried about with him 
wrapped in cotton, to display to his audience; but I find it alleged by no 
mean authority that he had lost it on another occasion, and perhaps, as 
seems to be insinuated, in the pillory. His tale, however, as always happens 
in moments of great excitement, was readily admitted without proof; and a 
spirited answer which he gave enhanced the popular effect. Being asked 
by a member what were his feelings when he found himself in the hands 
of such barbarians, “I recommended,” said lie, “my soul to God, and my 
cause to my country.” These words rapidly flew from mouth to mouth, 
adding fuel to the general flame, and it is almost incredible how strong 
an impulse was imparted both to parliament and to the public. “We have 
no need of allies to enable us to command justice,” cried Pultoney; “the 
story of Jenkins will raise volunteers.” 

On his part, Walpole did not deny that great outrages and injuries had 
been wrought by the Spaniards, but he expressed his hope that they might 
still admit of full and friendly compensation; ho promised his strenuous 
exertions with the court of Madrid, and he besought the house not to close 
the avenue to peace by any intemperate proceedings, and especially by 
denouncing altogether the right of search, 1 which the Spaniards had so long 
exercised, and would hardly be persuaded to relinquishJ 


SPANISH ACCOUNT OF THE WAR, WITH ENGLAND (1730-1741 A.D.) 

At length Walpole could no longer resist public outcry ; King George 
gave orders for a numerous squadron to be fitted out and appointed Vernon 
admiral of the fleet destined against the Spanish Antilles. A formal declara¬ 
tion of war was published on October 23 rd, 1739 . London received it with 
enthusiasm, the bells of the churches were pealed, a huge multitude accom¬ 
panied the heralds, and everywhere it was heard with frenzied acclamation, 
ft would seem that Great Britain’s salvation depended on this war, and spec¬ 
ulators rejoiced at the prospect of the treasures to bo brought from the mines 
of Pern and Potosi. It was also many years since the Spaniards had entered 
on a war with such unanimous good will. Monarch, ministers, and people 
looked upon it as a national struggle, in which justice and the interests and 
honour of king and state were at stake. 

C 1 The importance of this “right of search’* will recur in connection with tlio War of J 812 
between linqlai id land the United S tates Tlio war hereafter described is sometimes called <' Tlio 
u ar of Jenkins’ Lar.”] 
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Fortunately also, the fleet arrived opportunely from America, with great 
profits, having evaded the vigilance of the English who .attempted to give 
chase. By this means, while England was compelled to keep a considerable 
fleet to watch the movements of the French who threatened her coasts, nu¬ 
merous Spanish privateers set sail from all the ports of Spain, and cruising 
about with daring courage captured a number of English merchant ships in 
a very short time. We are assured that within three months of the issue of 
the letters of reprisal, eighteen English prizes had been brought into San 
Sebastian, and that before the year was over a list remitted from Madrid was 
published in Holland, which put the value of the prizes made at more 
than 23,000,000 reales [or £234,000 sterling]. This only increased the anger 
and desire for vengeance of the English. Their efforts were principally 
directed against the Spanish possessions in the New World. Vernon’s .squad¬ 
ron attacked and took Porto Bello, November 22nd, 1739. The news was 
received in England with universal jubilation, though it hardly called for 
such general rejoicing, the prize certainly not corresponding to the expenses 
of so large a fleet, all that Vernon seized at tins place being three small ships 
and $3,000 in Spanish money. 

The English now despatched a formidable fleet of twenty-one ships of the 
line and as many frigates with nine thousand men, to invade the West Indies, 
the chief object of their ambition. 

This squadron was to join Vernon’s ; and almost at the same time Com¬ 
modore Anson set sail with another small squadron to cruise about the coast 
of Pern and Chile. Much time had passed since so largo and well-equipped 
a fleet had sot sail from Great Britain; the kingdom held the brightest hopes 
of it, the English thinking to cut off communication between Spain and the 
Now World, and by depriving the former of the treasures of America to bring 
it to moro humble and peaceable terms. But this nation, so apt to criticise 
the Spanish slowness, delayed their preparations for so long that the season 
passed, and tho Spaniards had time to fortify their towns and prepare for 
defence. But the English attacked Cartagena, and succeeded in taking pos¬ 
session of several advanced forts at some distance from tho town. 

These trifling successes made Admiral Vernon so confident of victory, 
that lie despatched letters to England announcing that he would shortly be 
master of the town. The news was received in London with extraordinary 
rejoicing; the English believed that they were near to overthrowing the 
Spanish empire in' America, and in their enthusiasm they caused a medal 
to be struck, representing on one side Cartagena, and on the other a bust of 
Vernon, with an allegorical inscription to the illustrious avenger of national 
honour. These bright hopes speedily vanished ; Vernon attempted an 
assault on the fort of Sail Laza.ro, for which twelve hundred men weie 
appointed, but nearly all fell victims to their ill-advised courage ; the few 
who remained were cut down by a party of Spaniards who sallied out of the 
castle. This reverse increased the discord between Vernon and Wentworth, 
commander of the troops; the continual rains had caused an outbreak of a 
fatal disease which soon reduced the trooj)s to half tlieii* number. They 
were compelled to abandon the enterprise, and withdrew to Jamaica, having 
destroyed all the forts they had taken. 

Commodore Anson visited the coast of Chile, took possession of Payta, 
and spent three days in sacking and firing the town. He then directed his 
course to Panama in search of the rich vessels which carried the treasures 
of the Indies to Spain. He finally succeeded in giving chase to the Spanish 
galleon, Nuestra >Seflora dc Covadonga , which he attacked and captured with 
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all her treasures, valued at X313,000 [&1,505,000], the richest prize, says an 
English water, ever brought into British ports, but also the only loss or any 
importance suffered by Spam m this war. 

'Die English made other attempts on the coasts of the New World, but 
without success, either because of the intemperance of the climate and the 
discord among the generals, or because of the precautions and wise measures 
taken bv the Spanish government. Admiral Vernon decided to attempt the 
conquest of Cuba ; but after several fruitless attempts he soon saw that his 
forces were inadequate for the purpose. He was forced to withdraw, having 
lost eighteen hundred men. Thus we may count as destroyed the army and 
fleet which had left England, and raised the confident hopes of the English 
people of depriving Spain of her dominion in America. A few ships and, a 
few weakened troops were all that remained on Vernon’s return to England. 
Such was the result of the naval war between England and Spain. An 
English contemporary writer calculates that at least twenty thousand men 
were sacrificed in tins unfortunate expedition, and a foreign writer estimates 
tiie prizes taken by the Spaniards during the war at 407 English ships.* 

With this temperate Spanish account English historians generally agree, 
Wm. Connor Sydney*” calling the war “one of the greatest blots in the 
chronicles of the realm.” Spain’s new naval power had been largely due to 
the zeal of the minister Jose Patino, who had, however, died in 1736, too soon 
to sec the glory of the victory over England.<* 


THE WAlt OF THE AUSTRIAN SUCCESSION (1740-1740 A.P.) 

The death of the emperor Charles VI, the famous competitor of Philip, 
without male issue, stimulated this monarch, as it did other sovereigns, to 
acts of spoliation. While Bavaria, Saxony, Prussia, and Franco each pur¬ 
sued its advantage, without regard to the succession which each had guaran¬ 
teed with the deceased emperor, lie looked toward Italy in search of an 
establishment for the infante Philip [or Felipe], his second son by the pres¬ 
ent queen. Hence nil Europe was engaged in war. In 1741 an army was 
sent to Italy, a junction effected with the Neapolitans, and the combined 
forces marched into Lombardy. But several circumstances impeded the 
success of the Spanish arms. The king of Sardinia joined England and 
Austria; a superior force expelled Montomav, the Spanish general, from his 
position 5 a British squadron compelled the king of Naples to observe neu¬ 
trality ; and the troops of that power were consequently recalled. During 
the following years the war sometimes raged, but often languished, with 
various success. Don Philip headed the army in person; but was more than 
once compelled to retreat into the French territory ; while at sea the superi¬ 
ority generally lay with the British over the combined fleets of Franco and 
Spain. At length the Neapolitan king broke his neutrality, and rejoined the 
Spaniards: this junction enabled Don Philip to resume the offensive. But 
after some desperate struggles , 1 the Spanish and French troops were expelled. 
In tlie treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, Spain was disposed to lay down 
her arms, by the cession of Purina, Guastalln, and Piacenza, to Don Philip. 

Before the conclusion of this peace, in July, 17-16, an attack of apoplexj r 
hurried Philip V to the grave. Ilis character is apparent enough from his 

. * t" At Piacenza the Franco-Span ish army was liteially cut to hits by Lichtenstein (July IStli, 
t- .i ‘1 . h e am^tious dreams of Elizabeth Farnesc seemed to molt into thin nil ”—-IIimuA 
Fuller details of this war will bo found in the French, Austrian, and English histories,] 
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notions: indeed, it requires no other illustiation. Whatever might ho his 
general weakness, liis unconquerable indolence, Ids subjection to Ins queens, 
lie had a sincere desire for the good of Spain; and m part that desire was 
fulfilled. Under liis rule the country enjoyed more prosperity than it had 
experienced since the clays of Philip II. Nor was he deficient in a taste for 
literature, lie founded the royal library of Madrid, the royal Spanish acad¬ 
emy, the academy of history, and the academy of San Fernando, for the 
encouragement of the line arts. In private life ho was a model for princes: 
ho was almost spotless. His only fault, let us rather say his only misfortune, 
was liis want of capacity for the station he occupied: lie would have been 
an admirable private gentleman, or an exemplary ecclesiastic. 


THE GOOD KING FERDINAND YT (17-10-1759 A.D.) 

Ferdinand VI, second son of the deceased monarch, by Maria Louisa of 
Savoy (the fate of the eldest, Luis, has been already related), was, on his 
succession, in liis thirty-fourth year. Though he did not want natural affec¬ 
tion for liis step-brothers, he was not to be controlled by the queen-dowager, 
whose influence was forever at an end; nor would he sacrifice the best inter¬ 
ests of hia kingdom to provide Italian sovereignties for tlio infantes [liis 
lialf-brothors]. Hence, he consented to procure peace for his dominions by 
the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, as related. His disposition was averse to war, 
which, as he clearly saw, had obstructed the career of the national improve¬ 
ment ; nor was he so blind as to be ignorant that the blood and treasures of 
liis people had been wasted for French or Austrian rather than Spanish 
objects. He respected the king of France as the head of his house, but be 
asserted his resolution not to become the viceroy of that monarch. If to 
this we add that he was a prince of honour, of integrity, of strict veracity, 
we shall have said all that truth will permit in liis praise. 

He had the melancholy temperament, the incapacity, the indolence of liis 
father; nor was he less uxorious. Ilis queen, Maria Theresa Magdalena 
Barbara, daughter of Joiio V, king of Portugal, to whom he had been united 
in 1729, was a woman of engaging manners and of mild disposition, but ava¬ 
ricious. The same blemish attached to one of the most influential ministers, 
the marquis of Ensenada, 1 a man of low origin, but of ready parts and of 
profuse expenditure. 

But the strangest influence over the destiny of the kingdom wns that 
exercised by a singer, the famous Farinelli, who by his profession had made 
a fortune in England, and had been attracted to the court of Madrid in the 
hope that his music would have some effect over the hypochondriac Philip.* 


The Singer Farinelli 

Carlo Broscln, surnamed Farinelli, was a Neapolitan, whose voice and 
skill had obtained him great musical renown, and enabled him to amass a 
handsome fortune upon tire hoards of the London opera-house. During one 
of Philip’s worst fits of hypochondria, Elizabeth Farnese invited. Minnelli 
to Madrid, in order to try the effect of exquisite music upon her husband’s 
obstinate melancholy. The result answered to her utmost hopes, blie 
arranged a concert in a room adjoining that where Philip had for months 


1 [En se nada , that in, “in himself nothing,” referring to his humble origin,) 
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lain in bed, pertinaciously resisting every entreaty to attend either to the 
business of his kingdom or the cleanliness of his person. Farinelli’s vocal 
powers aroused him. lie sent for the performer, and amidst vi profusion of 
encomiums, promised to grant him whatever reward he should ask. Where¬ 
upon Farinelli, by the queen’s instructions, requested the king to rise from 
Ins Led, undergo the usual operations of shaving ami dressing, and attend 
the council of stale. Faithful to liis word, Philip complied, mid returned 
for a while to his ordinary lmbits of life. From that moment Farinelli was 
retained, with ft handsome pension, at Philip’s court, and daily soothed the 
half insane monarch with Ins melodious warblinga. 

Upon Ferdinand’s accession this favour rose to unexampled height. 
Farinelli, besides being appointed director of the opera, and, in fact, superin¬ 
tendent of all the royal pleasures, was honoured with the cross of Calatrava. 

Farinelli seems never to have forgotten himself in this singular exaltation. 
He rejected all bribes, laughed at the adulation of his superiors, and long 
answered to those who besought bis interference, “ I am a musician, not a 
politician.*’ In spite of his modesty, however, he at length became u politi¬ 
cal agent, having discovered that his intervention was, upon many occasions, 
agreeable and convenient to Parham. The influence lie was thenceforward 
led to exert acted in two opposite directions from the lioncsl feelings of his 
heart, as did Barbara’s from the dictates of her policy: his warm attachment 
to the empress-queen, whose subject lie was born, and to England, where he 
hud acquired his wealth, rendering him a zealous advocate of their interests, 
whilst friendship for Ensenada induced him, if not to assist in forwarditig 
all that minister’s plans, yet to make the utmost exertions to support him 
in his place.** By what strange instruments are mankind governed 1 1 

The reign of Ferdinand exhibits little more than a contest between the 
British and French agents, in support of the respective policy of their 
nations *. Camjal took part with the former, Ensenada with the latter. In 
1754, Carvajal’s death dejected the English as much as it elated the hopes 
of the French. Soon afterwards, Ensenada liimself was disgraced. Ferdi¬ 
nand continued to observe a wise and dignified neutrality in the European 
war, occasioned by the rivalry of Franco and England. Not even the offer 
of Minorca, which the French conquered from the English, nor that of assist¬ 
ing in the reduction of Gibraltar, could incline the court in favour of the 
Gallic policy. Equally fruitless was the offer of Gibraltar by the English 
themselves, as the condition of joining the confederacy against France. But 
so mild, and just, and virtuous a prince wag not long spared to Spain and to 
Europe. ^ After the death of his queen, in 1758, he would never attend to 
either affairs of state or the ordinary enjoyments of life: in twelve months 
he followed her to the tomb. As lie died without issue, lie left the crown to 
his next brother, Don Charles, king of the Two Sicilies. 

Indolent as were the habits of Ferdinand, he was a blessing - to Spain, 
not merely from his pacific reign, but from his encouragement of agriculture, 
commerce, and the arts. 2 But the greatest benefit he procured for his 

f 1 Was it not lime, after the disastrous influences of caulinala, monks, warriors, merchants, 
and noblemen had been tormenting Spain for centuries, that a musician should bo tued ? Are 
not the eminently beneficial results of the singer’s influence over the benevolent king Ida 
justification ?] e 

[ 2 Martin Hume* 1 calls Ferdinand VI “ tho most truly beneficent sovereign tlifl-t Spain had 
known for cenUnies, The encouragement extended to learning and intellectual progress was 
even more marked than time given by his father. Academies ami learned societies sprang up 
everywhere ’ and again ,>> "Fcidinnnd had found Spain struggling painfully to the light, still 
ruined, bankrupt, and miserable, lie left it enjoying comparative prosperity, with a fleet of 
fifty alnp-j of war and £3,000,000 in the tieusmy.”] 
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country was the abolition of the grievous abuse of papal patronage. By it 
the chair of Si. Peter had nominated to all beneiiees which fell vacant during 
eight months out of the twelve — thence called apostolical — and in any 
month, provided the possessor died in Rome. This monstrous usurpation was 
independent of expectations, indults, annats, fifteenths, and the other end¬ 
less sources of papal rapacity. In 1753, the king procured from the pope 
a concordat, by which the right of nomination, during every month, was 
reserved to the crown; and the tributes contracted to be paid by the holder 
of the benefice to the see of Rome, in return for his nomination to it, were 
suppressed. 


CEIA11LES III (1769-1758 A.D.) 

By the Treaty of Vienna the two crowns of Naples and Spain were 
never to be placed on the same head: hence Charles III, on his accession to 
the latter, was compelled to resign the other in favour of a son. As the 
eldest, Philip, was a constant prey to mental imbecility, the second, Charles, 
succeeded to the rights of primogeniture, and was declared heir to the Span¬ 
ish monarchy; while the third, Ferdinand, was hailed as king of the Two 
Sicilies. Having appointed a council of regency during the minority of 
Ferdinand, Charles bade adieu to his former subjects, whom his adminis¬ 
tration had strongly attached to his person, and proceeded to Madrid. In 
the ministry lie made few changes. He retained General AVall, but suffered 
Ensenada to return to court; he dismissed the minister of finance, whom he 
replaced by the marquis Squillaei [called Esquilache by the Spaniards], 
an Italian nobleman of considerable experience in that department; and ho 
advised Farinelli to quit the kingdom. 

When Charles ascended the throne, he found France and Great Britain 
involved in a war which, under the vigorous administration of Pitt, was 
highly disastrous to the arms of Louis. Tho success of the English dis¬ 
pleased him; he feared lest the victors should turn their arms against his 
richest settlements in the New World. France was eager to make common 
cause with him. The result was an intimate alliance, known by the name 
of the Family Compact, by which the enemy of either was to be considered 
the enemy of both, and neither was to make peace without the consent of the 
other. However secret the articles, they were suspected by Pitt, who 
would have anticipated Spain by an immediate declaration of war, and by 
breaking off the hollow negotiations which, to gain time, France had com¬ 
menced, had ho not been replaced at tins juncturo by a court favourite, the 
earl of Bute. The new ministry were made the dupes of the Bourbon 
courts; the negotiations were artfully prolonged until the arrival of the 
Spanish treasures from the Indies, and until preparations were made by both 
countries to carry on the war with vigour. 

Tlie mask was then dropped, and hostilities were invited. However 
unstable the English ministry, under a sovereign more feeble even than 
his predecessors, a vigour had been given by Pitt to every branch of tlie 
public service, which in the present war secured the triumph of English 
arms. In the West Indies, the Havana, in the east, Manila, wero taken 
(17G2) ; nor were the allied French and Spanish arms successful in Portu¬ 
gal, which, in punishment of its connection with England, was invaded by 
twenty-two thousand men, under tlie marquis of Soria. They could only 
take Almeida before they were compelled to retire within the Spanish terri¬ 
tory. Worse than all other disasters was the state of tlie finances, which 
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wei-e, in fuel, exhausted; while the interruption to trade, occasioned by the 
present hostilities, rendered it impossible for any minister to rely on new 
contributions, In this emergency, the two courts turned their eyes towards 
peace, which was concluded at Paris, February 10th, 17G3. Omitting the 
concessions made by France, Spain purchased the restoration of the con¬ 
quests which had been made, by the cession of Florida, by the permission to 
cut logwood in the bay of Honduras, and by a renunciation of all claim 
to the Newfoundland fisheries. 

These unfavourable conditions were not likely to remove, however it 
mhdit be prudent to smother, the irritation of the Spaniards. Put such, at 
leindli, were the improvements effected in the collection of the revenues, 
and in the national forces by sea and land; such the results of a wise econ¬ 
omy and a better discipline, under the superintendence of the count of 
Aranda, a man of enterprising genius, that these forces were consider¬ 
ably augmented, and taught to confide in their own strength. The British 
ambassadors at Madrid were no longer treated with even outward respect. 
That Spain was inclined to war is evident from the whole conduct of its 
ministers; hut the desire was counteracted by the internal embarrassments 
of France. Thus affairs continued, until the count of Aranda being suc¬ 
ceeded by the marquis of Grimaldi, and the latter, in his turn, by the count 
of Floiida-Blnnca, England received another blow through her ally Por¬ 
tugal. Portugal, the queen-dowager of which was the sister of Charles, 
joined the Family Compact. 

The progress of the misunderstanding between England and her Ameri¬ 
can colonies (177G-1783) afforded an opening for humbling her power. By 
entering into an alliance with the rebels, and by an open war with Britain, 
Franco at once indulged her hereditary enmity, and secured n friend in the 
rising states. With a policy as blind as it was vindictive, Florida-Blanca 
persuaded Charles to concur with France in behalf of the revolted colonies. 
Charles declared war, procured the co-operation of a French fleet, and caused 
Gibraltar to be closely invested. The situation of England, at this time, 
was exceedingly critical. By all Europe her ruin was considered at hand. 
Without an ally; opposed not only to her colonies, but to France and Spain, 
which were favoured by the secret wishes of Portugal, Morocco, Holland, 
Russia, and Austria; a prey to intestine commotions; cursed by an imbecile 
and extravagant court, and by a ministry no less despicable, her prospects 
were indeed hopeless. But the native vigour of her defenders, though it 
could not avert disasters unexampled in her history, and was in most 
instances lamentably misdirected, at least averted impending ruin. Gib¬ 
raltar, though garnsoned with no more than a handful of men, exhibited a 
defence which astonished all Europe; and, though the coasts of England 
were frequently insulted by the appearance of a hostile flag, no descent fol¬ 
lowed. These fleets were not long suffered to exhibit even these ineffectual 
bravadoes. Having retired to the peninsular ports, one of thorn was defeated 
by Admn-al Rodney, who about the same time had the good fortune to cap¬ 
ture n convoy of iifteen sail. But the capture of a British merchant fleet 
by the enemy ; the loss of some settlements in the West Indies and on the 
hanks of the Mississippi, and the conquest of West Florida by Galvez, an 
enterprising Spanish officer, more than counterbalanced this advantage. 

These disasters would have been much greater, had not the English cabinet 
contrived to spread division between the two allied powers. The offer of 
Gibraltar — an offer made with anything but sincerity — more than once 
arrested the hostile march of Spain, and led to secret negotiations. Florida- 
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Blanca lmd, however, the good fortune to propose* the famous armed neu¬ 
trality, by which the maritime power of Europe endeavoured to annihilate 
the naval superiority of Britain ; and he had the still greater glory of recov¬ 
ering Minorca [February, 1782, after seventy-four years of English possession]. 
Elated by this success the Bourbon ministers despatched a formidable fleet to 
expel the English from the West Indies, whilst their allies the Dutch, in 
concert with Ilyder (Haidar) Ali, strove to drive the same enemy from the 
Carnatic, But the French admiral De Grasse sustained so signal a defeat 
that the enterprise, as far as regarded Die West Indies, was abandoned. To 
England, however, the war was fatal : the American colonies obtained their 
independence. Humbled and discouraged, the ministry now made propo¬ 
sitions for peace ; and negotiations for the purpose were opened at Paris. It, 
was at length concluded (1783) on terms sufficiently humiliating h»the British 
nation. She surrendered the two Florida*, Minorca, Tobago, and Gnree on 
the African coast, consented to be excluded from the greater part of the Gulf 
of Mexico, and to admit the French to a participation of the Newfound¬ 
land fisheries : while, in return for such concessions, she could not obtain 
the slightest advantage for regulating her trade cither with the peninsula, 
or the American colonies. 

Advantageous as were the conditions of peace, Charles, when his resent¬ 
ment towards England was cooled, could not fail to perceive the impolicy of 
the recent war. He lmd assisted to establish a republic on the coniines 
of his Mexican empire, and lie knew that his own colonies lmd caught the 
same fire of independence. In fact, ho had soon the mortification to see 
extensive districts in South America in open insurrection. 

The remaining foreign transactions of Charles may be shortly dismissed. 
His treaty with the sultan of Constantinople and with the Barbary states 
freed his subjects from piratical depredations, and procured them commercial 
advantages in the Mediterranean superior to those enjoyed by any other 
European power. In Portugal, where his influence was confirmed by the 
marriage of his daughter Carlotta witli the infante Jouo, afterwards Joao IV, 
lie procured from the French a share in the commercial advantages winch 
lmd been hitherto exclusively enjoyed by the English. In an ccpial degree 
was the English influence impaired in Holland by the ascendency of the 
Bourbon courts. lie vvrested from the ministry most of the commercial 
privileges which during two centuries had been possessed by the British in 
the West Indies. But as lie grew' in years lie became less favourably dis¬ 
posed towards France, and more willing to cultivate a good understanding 
witli England. 

The internal administration of Charles was not less signal than his foreign 
policy. It exhibits many novelties ; of which some were highly beneficial, 
while others were odious to the people. So long as the efforts of his ministers 
were confined to the improvement of commerce and agriculture, to cleansing 
and lighting the streets, to the construction and repairs of the roads, to the 
reorganisation of the police, and to the amplification of the public revenues, 
they were cheered by the popular approbation ; but when flapped hats and 
long cloaks — those sereeners of assassination — were prohibited, a loud out¬ 
cry was raised against the introduction of foreign customs. A monopoly 
for the supply of oil and bread to the people of Madrid bore on the lower 
orders much more sensibly than a change of costume, and called forth loud 
imprecations against the marquis Squillaci, the author of this impolitic inno¬ 
vation. On the evening of Palm Sunday (17(56) the mob arose. They 
spread throughout the city, breaking the lamps, assassinating the soldiers, 

II -T -- -- 
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anti forcing every man they saw to lower the brim of liis hat. The following’ 
morning the king communicated with them ; promised that the obnoxious 
minister should he replaced by a Spaniard ; that the decree against flapped 
hats and cloaks should be repealed ; that the price of oil, bread, soap, and bacon 
should be reduced, the monopoly destroyed, and the insurgents pardoned. 

The following morning, however, heaving that the royal family and the 
ministers had lied to Aranjuez, they assembled in greater^ numbers than 
before. During forty-eight hours the city was a piey to this lawless mob, 
Charles wrote to the Council of Castile that the obnoxious minister was 
already exiled, and that, if the people would quietly disperse, liis other prom¬ 
ises should be executed with equal fidelity. The message, being proclaimed 
throughout the city, was received with shouts of applause ; the rioters 
instantly surrendered their arms and drums, shook hands with the soldiers, 
and departed to their homes. 

That this commotion was a political intrigue was no less the conviction 
of the king than of Ins ministers ; and his suspicions fell on the Jesuits.* 


EXl'Ul^rON OP THE JESUITS 

It is unnecessary lo trace here the rise and progress of this celebrated 
order whose position in history has been such a peculiar one. It will be 
sufficient to observe tlnit their spirit of intrigue, dangerous maxims, bond 
of union, and persevering ambition had long rendered them an object of fear 
and jealousy to many of the Kuropean governments; and there was scarcely 
a political intrigue, or public commotion, in which they were not actually 
implicated, or supposed to bo engaged. Snob, however, was their extensive 
influence, from the number and talents of their members, and the authority 
which they exercised over the public mind, by monopolising, in a great 
degree, the duties of education; such also was their influence in the cabinets 
of Catholic princes, as directors of their consciences, and such tho wealth and 
power they had appropriated, that till the middle of the eighteenth century 
no statesman bad been found bold enough to smite this spiritual colossus. 
The first blow was struck in the petty kingdom of Portugal, by the marquis 
of Pomhal, the minister of a weak and superstitious monarch, whose court and 
household were filled by their members and adherents. 

From a suspicion, well or ill founded, that they were implicated in the 
memorable attempt to assassinate the king, they were in a single day involved 
in one common disgrace, their property confiscated, their members transported 
as prisoners to the coast of Italy and set ashore m the states of the church. 
Their expulsion from Portugal (1759) dissipated the terror inspired by their 
name and power, and. prepared the way for their expulsion from France, which 
took place in 17G4, with circumstances of more humanity and moderation 
than in Portugal. 

It now became the leading principle of the French minister to complete 
their downfall m other countries, and particularly to obtain llieir expulsion 
from Spain. For tins purpose, Choiseul employed all the resources of 
intngne to cxcito alarm at their character and principles, and implicate 
them m every offence which was likely to throw disgrace on their body. He 
dul not scruple even to circulate forged letters, in the name of their general 
and chiefs, and to propagate reports of the most odious and criminal nature 
against the members themselves individually. These artifices and this 
anxiety will not appear superfluous, when it is considered that Spain was 
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the country which gave rise to the institution, and fostered it with peculiar 
affection; that the king, a tlovoul prince, had shown himself Us friend and 
protector. The final cause winch led to their expulsion was the xueeos of 
the moans employed to jjeisuadc the king that their intrigues had caused the 
recent tumult at Madrid, and that they were still forming new machinations 
against his own person and the royal family. Influenced by this opinion, 
Charles, from their zealous protector, became at once their implacable enemy, 
and hastened to follow the example of the French government (17G7). 

He confided tl\e execution to Count de Aranda, who had so ably sup¬ 
pressed tlio commotions at Madrid. The king himself wiote, and directed 
with his own hand, circular letters to the governors of each province, which 
they were to open at a paifcicuhir hour and in a particular place. When the 
period arrived, the six colleges of the Jesuits at Madrid were surrounded at 
midnight with troops, headed by officers of the police, and admission being 
obtained, the bells were secured, and si sentinel placed at the door of each 
cell. The rector "was commanded to assemble the community ; rmd the dif¬ 
ferent members being collected in the refectory, the royal decree of ex¬ 
pulsion was formally read. Each member was then permitted to take his 
breviary, linen, chocolate, snuff, a few other conveniences, anil his money, on 
specifying the amount in writing. They were distributed in different vehi¬ 
cles, each carriage under the escort of two dragoons, to prevent any com¬ 
munication, and were thus conveyed to the coast. So complete wore the 
precautions, and so prompt and regular was the execution, that the inhabit¬ 
ants of the capital were ignorant of the event till the following morning, 
when the cavalcade was already on its journey. 

In the same manner each college, in the different parts of Spain, was 
invested. The transports, under tlio convoy of several frigates, steered for 
the ecclesiastical state, and appeared off Civita Vecchia, where the different 
officers had orders to land their unfortunate charge, But the pope forbade 
their admission, under the pretext that, if the Catholic sovereigns of Europe 
should abolish the religious societies, the papal dominions would he too small, 
and the treasure too poor to maintain them. During these delays, the Jesuits 
were crowded like convicts on hoard the transports, in the most sultry season 
of a sultry climate ; and of the old and infirm, or tho.se who had suffered from 
their sedentary life, numbers perished within sight of land. At length, after 
beating about the Mediterranean, exposed to storms and tempests for three 
months, they were received on the isle of Corsica; those who had the misfor¬ 
tune to survive preceding hards]lips were deposited in warehouses like bales 
ot goods, without beds, and almost, without the common necessaries of life. 
They remained in this deplorable situation, till their destiny was fixed by 
a compromise with the pope, when they were permitted to repair to Italy, 
and receive the scanty pittance allotted for their maintenance by the king of 
Spain, In the distant and extensive colonies of South America, similar pre¬ 
cautions were adopted. 

On considering this transaction with impartiality, it is impossible todeii}’ 
that, however necessary the expulsion of the Jesuits might be deemed, yet 
the execution itself was one of the most arbitrary and.cruel measures ever 
held out to the indignation of mankind. No other reason was alleged for 
these rigorous measures than the absolute good pleasure of the king. In this 
state of proscription they were not only prohibited from justifying then- 
conduct, hut it was ordained that if one single Jesuit should send forth the 
slightest apology in their favour, the pensions of all should instantly cease, 
and that all subjects of Spain who should presume to publish any writing, 
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either for or against them, should be punished as if guilty of high treason: 
circumstances which can scarcely be credited in a free nation, if the truth 
were not still attested by the edict for their expulsion, The only apology 
which can he advanced in favour of such a cruel measure is that, the whole 
body being closely linked together in absolute obedience to their general, no 
one member could presume to publish anything without the approbation of 
his superior; and such was their mighty influence over the consciences 
of persons of all ranks and descriptions that, if any had been permitted 
to continue in Spain, or to return thither while the ferment subsisted, they 
might have excited dangerous tumults among the people. 

Charles notified this important measure to the head of the church in firm 
but respectful terms. It was not to be expected that the pope would acqui¬ 
esce in so sudden and unqualified an expulsion of the most zealous partisans 
of the holy see, and still less so bold and irritable a pontiff as Clement XIII. 
The reply of the king announced respect and affection for the head of the 
church, but unshaken firmness in his resolution. The example of Spain was 
speedily followed by the king of Naples, The Jesuits were expelled with 
the same precautions as m Spain, and conveyed without ceremony across the 
frontier into the ecclesiastical state. When a petty sovereign like the duke 
of Parma ventured to expel the Jesuits from his states, and establish various 
regulations to restrain the papal authority, Clement deemed it a proper 
opportunity to exercise his spiritual power, without the danger of a repulse. 
He therefore issued a brief against the duke, threatening his territories with 
interdict, and Ins person with excommunication, unless lie revoked his ordi¬ 
nances against the privileges and rights of the church. 

The princes of the house of Bourbon, watchful for an opportunity to 
abridge the pretensions of the lloman see, accordingly opposed, this exertion 
of papal authority with the most vigorous measures. France occupied Avig¬ 
non and the Veiuussin, and Naples sewed Benevento; and all the Catholic 
powers united in a common censure of the papal brief as illegal and vindictive. 
But while the dispute was yet in suspense, the decease of the aged pontiff 
opened a field for the struggle of the civil against the ecclesiastical power. 
No intrigue was spared by the Catholic powers to baffle the influence of the 
Jesuits, and obtain the election of a person who would enter into their views; 
and they at length procured the choice of Ganganelli, a monk of the order 
of Minor Conventuals. He ultimately yielded to the incessant and pressing 
solicitations of all the Catholic powers ; and on the 2tsl of July, 1773, abol¬ 
ished the order of Jesus by a bull, m which lie ascribes his consent to respect 
for the representations of the king of Spain, who insisted on this measure 
as necessary for the tranquillity of Christendom and the peace of his own 
dominions. 

Charles, satisfied with having annihilated the power of the Jesuits, secured 
the tranquillity of Ins dominions, and eradicated their influence as a body, 
reverted to lus natural mildness, and by a royal rescript permitted the mem¬ 
bers who yet survived to return to Spain, and obtain possession of lands 
winch had fallen to them by inheritance (1783).° 

It is almost needless to add that, in the present, as in the case of the 
Templai.s, and at a later period in thaL of the suppressed monasteries in Eng¬ 
land, a very small portion of the possessions so unjustly confiscated was applied 
to any useful purpose ; in Spain, as in England, it found its way into the 
pockets of a needy sovereign, of courtly minions, or of unprincipled adventurers. 

In most respects, the internal administration of Charles was one of 
unmixed good. The increase of the standing army, a force absolutely neces- 
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sary, not merely for the national defence, but for the preservation of domestic 
tranquillity ; its improved discipline; a judicious organisation of the police ; 
the restriction of ecclesiastical immunities in such cases as were incompatible 
with the well-hcmg of the people ; the circumscription of the powers of the 
Inquisition; an attempt to colonise the Sierra Moremi; the establishment 
of schools to supply the void left by the expulsion of the Jesuits, signalised 
the administration of the count of Aranda. The same reforms were ex¬ 
tended or improved by the count of Flonda-Blauca, who added others of 
even superior importance. The encouragement of agriculture, commerce, 
and the useful arts of life ; a radical change in the intercourse of Spain with 
her colonies ; a considerable augmentation in the relurns of the mines, in the 
customs, in every branch of the revenue; the introduction of new manu¬ 
factures, and the encouragement of such as were already established; the 
facilitation of intercourse, by means of new roads and canals, between the 
great marts of Spain; and numerous lefonns in the forms of judicial pro¬ 
cess, and in the responsibility of the judges, were a few of the many benefits 
conferred by this great minister on his country. 

Charles III died, December 1-itli, 1788, at the age of seventy-three. From 
the vigour of his constitution lie would, doubtless, have lived longer, had not 
his heart been affected by the precarious state of his relations in France, by 
the loss of his son Don Gabriel, of his daughter-in-law Dona Maria of Portu¬ 
gal, and of their infant. Pie was a prince of considerable talents, of excel¬ 
lent intentions, and of blameless morals. In his public character, bis best 
praise is to be found in the fact that, through Ins ministers, he introduced a 
degree of prosperity to which hut people had been strangers since the days 
of Philip II. In private life he was unlike most kings. During a long 
widowhood, his example afforded no encouragement to licentiousness : as he 
was severe towards himself, he was naturally so toward others. His chief 
defects wore obstinacy, too great reserve, even with bis ministers, and ail 
immoderate addiction to the exercise of hunting. By his queen Amelia, a 
princess of Saxony, he left issue (1) Philip Pascal, excluded through natural 
imbecility j (2) Charles his successor, imprisoned and forced to abdicate by 
Bonaparte ; (3) Ferdinand, king of the Two Sicilies. Four other eons 
preceded him to the tomb.z 

Hume h calls Charles III “the only good, great, and patriotic king that 
providence liad vouchsafed to Spain in modern times.” Coxo* tells of Ins 
placid temper, and his lovableness; “those who attended on his infancy 
grew gray, or died m his service.” The anecdote in told of him that on his 
deatli-beu his confessor asked if lie could pardon his enemies, and ho 
answered ; “ Why should I have waited till this extremity 7 They were all 
forgiven the moment after the offence”—■ a spirit rare indeed in Spanish 
history.a 




CHAPTER XII 

SPAIN AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

[1788-1808 

Charles IV ascended the throne at the mature age of forty. The nation 
entertained great expectations from their new king. Ilia first measures eon- 
firmed. the hopes of those who confined their views to a continuation and 
increase of the benefits conferred during Charles Ill's reign, if not tho expec¬ 
tations of those who desired bolder innovations or of those who rogretled the 
days of inquisitorial omnipotence). Ido confirmed Florida-1 llanoa hi his post, 
and, at his suggestion, remitted considerable arrears of taxes incurred by 
indigence, suspended the alcabulei upon wheat, and adopted economical 
reforms for the purpose of saving out of the annual expenditure of the 
country the means of liquidating the still unpaid debts of iho crown. 

Charles further showed his good sense by amicably settling a dispute 
that had arisen with England, at the price of partially abandoning a useless 
extension of the monopoly claimed by Spam along llio western coasts of 
America. But from this period the history of Spain, as of ovory other coun¬ 
try in Europe, becomes involved with the extraordinary events taking place 
in France on account of the French Revolution. & For a fall account of 
these events one must look: in the history of France, only those being 
recounted here which have a close bearing on Spain.® 

The relations of these neighbouring and long-allied countries, France and 
Spain, were now of the strangest character. Hereditary affection attached 
the two royal families to each other, and they were furthermore united by 
ties of blood and community of interests. The king and especially the 
Spanish ministers poured their fear-mingled hatred upon the national assem¬ 
bly and the principles of the Revolution on every occasion, 
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France and the assembly which personified it had no more deadly enemy 
than Florida-Blanca. He allied himself in turn with the emperor Leopold 
in older to dictate to the French people the measure of reform they required, 
and with the northern cabinets to force the assembly to destroy its work 
with its own hands, and re-establish the absolute monarchy as it existed 
before the Revolution. Finally lie tried to reconcile the Grand Turk with 
the empress Catherine) to permit of Russia’s joining the other continental mon¬ 
archies in building a dike to resist the rush of the revolutionary torrent. 

But, during the inLorvnl, events lisul progressed; for after the French 
king’s flight and his arrest at Yarennes, the situation had become most 
serious. Royalty was dead, but the king still lived, and an imprudent step 
might compromise the threatened life. Fiorida-Bhinca realised this and 
refused to associate Spam with a counter-revolutionary plot which was 
being organised in the south of Franco. But at the same time he sent 
the national assembly a letter and pleaded the cause of the fugitive king, 
prisoner in his own palace, m a tone which sounded more like a threat than 
a prayer. The assembly, its dignity hurt, replied with a scornful order of 
tho day; and the breach between the two governments, whose principles 
were so opposed, widened more than ever. 

Not daring lo declare war upon France, the imprudent minister declared it 
at least upon the French in his own country; a decree ordered all foreigners 
resident m Spain to take an oatli of allegiance to the Catholic faith, to the 
monarch and laws of tho country, and to renounce their nationality and call 
themselves Spaniards. This tyrannical measure, apparently directed at all 
foreigners, was in fact aimed at the French alone, who were established in 
the peninsula to the number of thirteen thousand. The assembly was not 
deceived, and realised that, from that time on, it liad an avowed enemy in 
the Spanish minister. 

The Pyrenees were frequently crossed by French emissaries charged 
with the spreading of revolutionary doctrines to the peninsula. Florida- 
Blanca, hard pressed, finally established a quarantine on the frontier with 
the object of protecting Spain against the incendiary propaganda. Under 
tills pretext he was able to keep a sufficiently large body of troops on the 
whole lino of the Pyrenees to gain France’s respect, lend a hand to anti- 
revolutionary plots in tho south, and, in case of invasion by northern powers, 
keep up a useful diversion in the south and complete the blockade of 
France. 0 


TII13 RISE OR -GOrtOY 

It becomes now necessary to disclose a scene of licentious turpitude, such 
as wc have long been spared in tho annals of the court of Madrid. Maria 
Louisa the queen of Charles IV had, from tho very moment of her marriage, 
betrayed a total disregard for the laws of conjugal fidelity, and her notorious 
gallantries could scarcely be checked even by the austerity of Charles III. 
That king, however, uniformly banished his daughter-in-law’s lovers, as soon 
as the rumour of a new intrigue was brought to him, whilst the prince of 
Asturias remained so blind to his wife’s guilt that lie frequently, though 
always in vain, supplicated his father io recall persona whose society was 
peculiarly agreeable to the princess. One of the paramours thus exiled was 
Luis do Gocloy, the eldest son of a noble but decayed family of Estremadura, 
who was serving with his brothers in the ranks of the horse guards; and 
this young man, anxious not to lose in absence the affections of the princess, 
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employed las brother, Don Manuel, to dclivor secretly loiters expressing 
Jus constant passion and his lamentations over his banishment. 

Don Manuel availed himself of the opportunity his office as letter-carrier 
afforded him, to supplant his absent brother, ancl thenceforward he held the 
exclusive possession of Maria Louisa’s heart. She introduced her new 
favourite to the prince of Asturias, who soon appeared to share his wife’s 
attachment for him; and when the (loath of Charles III removed the only 
restraint upon her conduct, tlic queen hoped to place Godoy at Die head of 

tlic government. Charles IV would not, 
however, violate tho respect ho owed 
to the memory of his father, by displac¬ 
ing his minister. Florida-Rlanca, as 
has been stated, retained the supreme 
authority, and, for a while, Godoy was 
obliged to rest contont with inferior 
honours, unbounded iiiiluonco over tho 
queen, and the wealth lavished upon him 
by both herself and her royal consort. 

This statu of affairs lasted till 1702, 
and during those throe years Florida- 
r ,j v Blanca’s caution combined with Char low’ 

8 ■ $s *4 if, fears for Louis XVI’ssafety, to preserve 

ft r-r peace botwoen Franco and Spain. lhil 

tho restrictions imposed upon tho ill Lor- 
coui'bo between the two countries, by 
inconveniencing trade, had created great 
dissatisfaction amongst tho Spaniards; 
and tho queen, and Godoy took care that 
not only their murmurs, but various 
accusations, true or false, of malversa¬ 
tion and oppression, laid to the min¬ 
ister’s charge, should ranch tho king’s 
ear. In February, 1702, Florida-Blanca, 
upon theso imputations, was deprived of 
his higli office, and thrown into prison. As soon as it was thought no danger 
existed of his recovering the king’s favour, lie was released from conliuement. 

Tho fall of FLonda-Blanca did not at once make way for Godoy's exalta¬ 
tion to liis post. The count Do Aranda, in his seventy-fourth yoar, succeeded 
to the vacant premiership, May, 1792, and as a disciple, or at least an udimror 
of French philosophy, urged his royal master to pursue a more liboral eourso, to 
cultivate move zealously than heretofore tho friendship of thon constitutional 
France. De Aranda repaid the queen’s patronage by his concurrence in that 
showering of court favours upon Godoy, 1 which his predecessor had offended 
her by opposing. 5 

But in the meantime events were developing so rapidly that diplomacy 
followed them with difficulty. The two fatal days of dime 20th and August 
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[ J “Tho rapidity with which she loaded Don JEnnuol Godoy with advancement, favour*, 
lands, and distinctions for winch ho had no particular mcilt, gave ground for ovil reports. In a 
few years lie was inado successively knight commander of tho Older of Santiago, captain of his 
company, oiHcorof tho Spanish lifeguards, captain-general of the corps, brigadier of Iho loyal 
forces, lield-maialial, gentleman of his majesty’s chamber with office, serge an Urn a joi of tho royal 
bodyguard, kniglit of the Giand Cross of tho royal and distinguished outer of Charles III, grandee 
oi Spain with the titlo of duke oi Alcudia, councillor of state (from 178.1-1701), ami superinten¬ 
dent-general of posts and roads, etc ” — L.U’utNrt.cf] 
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lOLli caused that phantom of royal will still present in Franco to disappear. 
Prussia and Austria, which had no interests to guard, declared war on France 
immediately. The latter replied by doing away with royalty, by beginning 
the trial of the Ping, a prisoner in the temple, and thus broke, in the face 
of the whole world, with all the monarchies in declaring herself their mortal 
enemy. 

Charles IV, devoted like his father to the French royal family, was 
broken-hearted over the insults and disgrace heaped upon the unfortunate 
Louis XVI. I)o Aranda, whose connection with the French encyclopaedists 
wounded the double cult of the Spanish people for religion and monarchy, 
found himself daily more estranged from Ins former friends. The French 
ambassador, who had ceased all relations with the Madrid cabinet, summoned 
Spain to choose between war and peace, and to make her choice known. 

The state council took up the questions and was not long in deciding in 
favour of war. Put France was acting while Spain was preparing to act, 
and the blood-stained pages of this terrible history were unfolding one after 
another. The massacre of prisoners in September was the Jacobins’ reply 
to the attacks of the allied monarchs, as well as the high-handed challenge 
thrown to whosoever dared try to stop the progress of the revolution. 
While waiting to he attacked from the south its arms were triumphing in 
the north ; the duke of Brunswick, in spite of his warnings and proclama¬ 
tions, had been driven to shameful flight. In the face of such a situation 
Do Aranda drew back. Certainly it was neither courage nor determination 
which failed him, but for him there was one matter which overruled every¬ 
thing else, and that was the danger threatening the life of the unhappy 
monarch. The minister of foreign affairs, Le Brim, showed himself disposed 
to treat with .Spain, but the convention exacted before anything else that 
the Madrid cabinet should recognigo the republic. 

For Charles IV to acknowledge the republic was to sanction the fall of 
the Bourbons and the ruin of one of the princes of that family; it would 
betray his affections and his dearest interests. Hard pressed by disguised 
threats, the Spanish minister, in spile of his white hairs, went so far as lo 
declare that, if the sacred soil of his country was invaded, he, the oldest 
officer in the army, would ask of his king a drum and go from town to town 
sounding the call to arms. In the meantime Charles IV had thought the 
matter over, and the desire to save Louis XVI’s life overruled every other 
consideration, lie decided to keep a strict neutrality towards France. 
Moreover ho was not ready for war, and an army is not created in an 
instant, especially in Spain where everything is done (slowly and at great 
cost.c Hut at any rate the time now seemed ripe to dismiss De Aranda from 
his post and call Godoy to his place, De Aranda being permitted to keep the 
presidency of the council. It was late in 1792 that the queen’s favourite 
became the king’s chief agent.a 


GODOV AS MINISTER, AND THE WAR WITH FRANCE 

The new minister’s task was far from easy. The ability of the most 
experienced statesman would scarcely have been able to cope with the events 
taking place in France with too rapid strides. The trial of the unfortunate 
Louis XVI had begun and bis life hung by a thread. The great, the sole 
question for Charles IV was to save him. Godoy proposed to offer France 
the mediation of the Madrid cabinet between herself and the northern powers 
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in place of De Aranda’s neutral policy j tlio basis of negotiations to be the 
abdication of Louis XVI and the delivering of hosfcagos us a sign of good 
faith. An unlimited credit was opened for Spain’s representative at Paris 
in order to buy up judges. But all was useless. A letter from the Spanish 
minister to the convention was returned by order of the day. 

“France,” said a member, “can only treat with powers that have recog¬ 
nised the republic.” Dnnton thundered .against the audacity of the Spanish 
government, and not even tlie reading of the letter was allowed. Die mem¬ 
bers who had held out their hands for Spanish gold wore the first to vote the 
death of the king. Finally, at the last moment, the Castilian charge 
d’affaires having' again tried to intercede m favour of the royal victim, 
Danton 111 anger proposed for this alone to declare war oil Spain, to punish 
her for daring to interfere in the affairs of the republic. 

The king’s death on January 21st, 1703, of course cut short all nego¬ 
tiations. The whole of Spain rose in horror and indignation at tho news. 
Godoy, not very scrupulous himself in matters of national honour, exclaimed 
on learning the fatal nows, “ To-day a treaty of peace with Franco would bo 
au infamy; it would make us accomplices of a crime that thrills Spain as 
it does the whole world.” Do Aranda alone remained faithful to his system 
of neutrality and to that utilitarian morale of which England presents the 
most finished type. He addressed the king a long niomoir on tho danger of a 
war for which Spain was not prepared. Hut neutrality was but a dream in 
tho present condition of minds and things in Spain as well as in Franco. 

The day after the king’s execution the French minister of foreign affairs 
ordered his agents to declare war on every country which refused to recog¬ 
nise tho republic or treat with her. Thus did tho 11cvolution throw its 
challenge to Europe, and attacked so as not to he itself attacked. It was no 
longer with kings but with pooples that it wished to deal. As for Spain, 
neutrality and disarmament on both sides — that was the ultimatum which 
Bourgoing offered Godoy, reserving to France tho right to maintain garri¬ 
sons in the strongholds on the frontier. 

The convention was tho first in its declaration of war, drawn up by Bar ere 
in the style of the period. “ Tho intrigues of the court of Si. James,” it said, 
“have triumphed at Madrid. Tho papal nuncio lias sharpened tho dagger 
of fanaticism in the states of the Catholic king. Tho Bourbons must 
vanish from the throne they usurped, thanks to tho blood and gold of our 
ancestors. ” 

Spain responded by «a firm but altogether moderate declaration of war. 
A royal decree banished from the peninsula, within three days all the French 
who were not resident there. Moreovor, this wav, which Do Aranda himself 
was powerless to prevent, had become popular in Spain before it had been 
declared; the gazettes were full of offers and contributions; thero was ail 
outbreak of enthusiasm quite on a par with that of Franco.« 

Toulon proclaimed the dauphin, as Louis XVII, according to the con¬ 
stitution of 1791, and invited the united English and Spanish Heels under 
Lord Hood and Don Juan de Langara, to take possession of their town, port, 
and fortifications in his name. Charles likewise prepared to invade Franco 
by land. A powerful Spanish army commanded by Ricardos, governor of 
Catalonia, and reinforced with the Portuguese auxiliaries, crossed the Pyre¬ 
nees, and entered Roussillon. On the 22nd of June, 1793, they took Belle- 
garde, one of the strongest frontier fortresses, afterwards occupying several 
places of less note, leaving them to winter m force on tlio French territories. 
The Portuguese troops displayed great gallantry in all these actions. 
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But it was only in this southwestern portion of France that the ill fortune 
of the republicans continued to the end of the year. In the course of the 
autumn they everywhere else recovered their losses. Toulon likewise was 
retaken. 

In the year 1794, whilst France seemed most completely disorganised and 
enfrenzied by Jacobinical fury and terror, her armies, rendered well-nigh 
innumerable by the masses of population poured into her camps, and led by 
generals, often of names till then unknown, who started up either from the 
ranks or from professions and trades the least akin to arms, were almost 
uniformly victorious. The prodigious reinforcements sent, in the very 
beginning of the year, to the southwestern provinces turned the fortune of 
war against the Spaniards and Portuguese. Early in February they suffered 
two severe defeats near fit. Jean-de-Luz. In April the Spaniards were simi¬ 
larly vanquished in Roussillon, but still occupied their principal conquests. 
Towards the latter end of that month, however, the brave veteran, General 
Dugommier, was sent to supersede the incompetent French commanders in 
Roussillon. The consequences were fatal to the peninsular armies. In the 
beginning of May, Dugommier gained two victories over them —one near 
Corot, and the other near Coullionre—in which the baggage, equipage, 
and artillery of the defeated armies, with about nine thousand prisoneis, 
fell into the hands of the victors. The remaining Spanish conquests in 
Roussillon surrendered. 

Ricardos, whose military talents and experience had been one main cause 
of Spanish success, was now no more. He was succeeded by the count de la 
Union, a young grandee. He made a daring and vigorous effort to relieve 
Bellegarde, but in the end was defeated, with the loss of twenty-five hundred 
men, and compelled to retreat. Bellegarde capitulated on the 20th of 
September, after a five months’ siege. General Dugommier immediately 
entered Catalonia, and in the beginning of October again engaged La Union, 
whom lie again defeated, but purchased the victory with his own life. His 
army followed the retreating enemy, and in the course of a few days avenged 
their general’s death by that of the count de la Union, and three more 
Spanish generals, who fell in another battle, fought on the 20th of the same 
month, when the Spaniards wore once more beaten, and completely routed. 
The Spanish army sought shelter behind the lines, which had, during tiro 
last six months, been diligently prepared for the protection of Catalonia 
against an invading foo. These, though defended by forty thousand men, 
and fortified with eighty-three redoubts, the French, now commanded by 
General Perignon, next attacked with irresistible impetuosity, and carried 
in the space of three hours, when, without further obstacle, they advanced 
upon Figuerns. The works of Figueras were deemed pretty nearly impreg¬ 
nable; it was abundantly provided, and well garrisoned. But the panic 
that seems to have ensued upon the count de la Union’s death, and that had 
facilitated the forcing of the lines, had extended hither, and Figueras, to the 
astonishment oven of the besiegers, surrendered almost without resistance. 
Several places in the north of Catalonia followed its example. At the west¬ 
ern extremity of the Pyrenees the French arms were equally successful. 

Charles and his new minister, Godoy, were undismayed by these disasters. 
They endeavoured to excite the population to vise in a mass against the 
invaders. Their attempts were unavailing; and whilst the French com¬ 
plained ol the stupid and superstitious insensibility of the people, whom 
their promises of liberty could not allure to join (fraternise, as they called it) 
with them, the court of Madrid complained equally of popular disaffection, 
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as a main cause of: the failure of their efforts to defend the country. The 
nation seems, in fact, to lmvo taken no interest in the war, The nobles, 
however, ancl the clergy, including tlie orders of knighthood and the monastic 
orders, were zealous in. the cause, and freely offered ample contributions from 
their salaries, ecclesiastical revenues, commanderies, and private fortunes, to 
meet the exigency of the moment. 

The misfortunes of the coalition on the eastern frontier of France were 
not calculated to encourage the Spanish court in its determination to resist. 

Rut the brilliant successes of the 
French by land were blit little 
compensated by their naval and 
colonial losses. The prince of 
Orange and his family fled to Eng¬ 
land; and although Holland was 
not, like tho Netherlands, made 
nominally a French province, she 
was so in effect, since, under the 
name of the Batavian Republic, 
she became wholly dependent upon 
France, at whoso disposal all Dutch 
resources, in wealth, fleets, and 
colonies were placed. The fate of 
Spain was somewhat different. 
The strong town of Rosas, in Cata¬ 
lonia, fell on tho 6th of January, 
1796; after which four months 
passed in seeming inactivity, the 
French preparing for their advance 
upon Madrid, and the Spanish court 
vainly endeavouring' to rouse the 
nation to resistance. Upon the 5bh 
of May tho Spanish army was com¬ 
pletely routed by tho French near 
Sistelhi, and witli it the last hopes 
of Charles and (lodoy foil. 

Peace was now the only chance of escaping entire subjugation. The dis¬ 
position of the persons in power at Paris was accordingly sounded through 
the American ambassador, and they wore found willing to diminish the num¬ 
ber of their enemies. On tho 22ud of July a treaty was signed, by which 
France agreed to evacuate her conquests in Catalonia and Biscay ; and Spain, 
in return, ceded to France the portion of the island of Santo Domingo that still 
belonged to her. Spain further promised to use her utmost efforts to detach 
Portugal likewise from the coalition. The conditions of this treaty wore so 
much move favourable than Charles had expected, that in his joy he rewarded 
the duke of Alcudia with the title of Prince of the Peace [Principe do la Paz], 
by which he has ever since been known — an honour the more remarkable, 
because, contrary to the usual practice of the continent, in Spain as in Eng¬ 
land, the title of prince lmd, till then, been practically confined to the royal 
family. 1 From this period tlie whole system of Spanish policy was changed, 
and rendered so entirely subservient to the views of France that Godoy has 
been accused by his countrymen of corruption; there is certainly nothing 

[ ] An earlier exception to the rule is to lie found in the case of Luis do JTaro, wlio received 
the same title of Prince of the Peace after the conclusion of tho Peace of tho Pyrenees in 10CD.] 
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in his character or principles Ihut renders it likely lie should have scorned 
a bribe. It. is needless, nevertheless, to recur to such a suspicion for the 
explanation of Ins conduct. Spain made peace because she could not resist 
France; and the same weakness would induce her to submit to the dictation 
of her powerful ally. Charles seems to have followed, unresistingly, the 
impulses of his queen and favourite. 

The Peace of B&le was followed by the conclusion of a treaty with the 
United States of North America, by which the Prince of the Peace agreed to 
open the navigation of the Mississippi to the American Republic, and, as far 
as the United States were concerned, to vender New Orleans a free port; 
measures equally beneficial to both parties. 


SPAIN IN ALLIANCE WITH EltANUE AGAINST ENGLAND 

The Prince of the Peace strove to encourage arts and industry, and 
especially sought to recover the breed of fine horses for which Andalusia had 
formerly been renowned, and which, having been long neglected in the prev¬ 
alent passion for mules, had degenerated. He even attempted to oppose 
the immense power and ever-accumulating wealth of the Spanish clergy. 

But the arts of French diplomacy overbore Godoy’a steadiness in prefer¬ 
ring the real interests of Spain to hopes of sharing in the military fame and 
the territorial aggrandisement of France. On the 19th of August, 1796, a 
treaty of alliance, often si ve and defensive, was signed between France and 
Spain, by which it was stipulated that either power, if engaged in a separate 
war, should be entitled to claim from the other fifteen ships of the line, and 
twenty-four thousand soldiers; and that if the two countries should be jointly 
engaged in war, all the forces of both should act in common, It was further 
distinctly stated in the treaty that these stipulations referred especially to 
England, inasmuch as Spain had no cause of quarrel with any other enemy 
of France. 

Two months after the signature of a treaty so incompatible with any views 
of real neutrality, the Spanish court declared war against England, with the 
usual accusations of contraband trade, and infringement upon colonial rights. 
But Spain failed in her endeavours to detach Portugal from the coalition, and 
to exclude English goods. 

By the Treaty of Campo-Formio (1797) Austria ceded the Netherlands 
to France, and the Milanese to the new Cisalpine Republic, formed of all 
the conquered or revolutionised Italian states. But all this prosperity was 
for France, not for her allies. Since the commencement of hostilities the 
Spanish fleets had, like the French, been blockaded in port by British squad¬ 
rons. Early in February, 1797, however, the Spanish admiral, Don Joso 
de Cordova, at the head of twenty-seven sail of the line, made his way out 
of Cartagena harbour, and passed the straits of Gibraltar in search of the 
British fleet, which, relying upon his great superiority of force, he hoped to 
annihilate. On the morning of the 14th Cordova came in sight of the 
enemy he sought. Sir John Jervis, the English admiral, had only fifteen 
sail of the line, but resolved, nevertheless, to give battle, and endeavoured 
to compensate his great disparity of numbers by a inanamvre somewhat 
analogous to those by which Bonaparte gained liis victories on land. He bore 
down with his whole force upon the Spaniards before their line was formed, 
cut off one large division of their fleet, and thus engaging upon less 
unequal terms, defeated Cordova, took four large ships, and drove the rest 
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into tho port of Cadiz. IIo was ably assisted in this hold attack by 
Commodore Nelson. 

In Cadiz, Jervis (created Lord St. Vincent, in honour of his victory) 
blockaded the Spanish fleet, still far more numerous than his own, and, 
whilst he lay off the harbour, greatly harassed the coasting trade of Spain. 
He likewise bombarded the town, but, though he thus did a good deal of 
damage, produced no material result. Lord St. Vincent thought to follow 
up hia advantage in another direction, by sending Nelson with a squadron 
to seize, if possible, both the town of Santa Cruz, in the island of Teneriffe, 
and a valuable register ship then lying' in tho port of that island. The 
attack was made with the daring intrepidity that characterised all Nelson’s 
actions ; but the admiral had been led to form the scheme by false informa¬ 
tion as to the strength of the place. The attempt failed, and cost as many 
lives as the preceding battle. Nelson lost his arm. The Spaniards defended 
the fort with great gallantly, and when the English abandoned their enter¬ 
prise, displayed towards them all kindness and courtesy. In tho West 
Indies an expedition under Admiral Harvey and General Sir Ralph Aber- 
oromby sailed from Martinique to attack the island of Trinidad. Four sail 
of the line were voluntarily burned to prevent their falling into Hie hands 
of tile English, and the governor capitulated the 18th of February. Encour¬ 
aged by their success, Aberoroinby and Harvey next attempted the stronger 
island of Porto Rico, but failed, with considerable loss. 

In the month of November General Stuart attacked Minorca, and after a 
short resistance, the governor, Qucsada, surrendered the island, upon condL 
lion of being sent witli his garrison to tho nearest Spanish port. This was 
pretty much the whole Spanish share in the war this year, beyond the usual 
contribution of troops to the French armies. With the military transactions 
of 1798-1799 Spam had no concern. Her merchant ships were everywhere 
captured by British cruisers, as were the few armed vessels necessarily sent 
to sea singly or in small detachments. 

During the year 1800, Spain and Portugal had little to do but to observe 
the change in tho fortunes of France and her enoniios, resulting from the 
return of Bonaparte and his exaltation to tho head of tho government. 
Bonaparte crossed the Alps, traversing the Groat St. Bernard by ways till then 
deemed hardly passable for single foot travellers, but over which he actually 
transported his whole army, even artillery, and, by tho splendid victory 
of Marengo, recovering at once all losses in Italy, ro-established his Cisalpine 
Republic. 

The first consul had already, in a secret treaty, extorted fyorn his ally 
Charles IV the cession of Louisiana; and ho now required from Charles’ kins¬ 
man, the duke of Parma, the reversion of his duchy at his death to the French 
Republic. In return, lie bestowed Tuscany, under title of “ the kingdom of 
Etruria,” upon the duke’s eldest son, Luis, prince of Parma, who hud married 
a Spanish infanta. In April, 1801, the Icing and queen of Etruria left 
Madrid, where they had resided since their marriage, to take possession of 
their newly assigned dominions. They were directed by Godoy to pass 
through Paris ; and thus two Bourbon princes were the first of ilio many 
sovereigns who, during Bonaparte’s reign, were required to present their 
personal homage at the Tuileries. 

But Tuscany seems to have been judged more than compensation for Parma 
and Louisiana ; and Charles was expected to pay a yet higher price for the 
kingdom bestowed upon one daughter and son-in-law, by assisting to despoil 
another daughter and son-in-law of tlieir patrimony. Affection for the 
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princess of Brazil and her children had urged the king 0 £ Spain to make 
unusual exertions for the sake of warding off from Portugal the effects of 
French enmity; and his troops, his fleets, and his American gold had been 
found so useful that lie had enjoyed sufficient influence to render his mediation 
effectual with the Directory. Hut the Peace of Luneville rendered the friend¬ 
ship of Spain less important; and Bonaparte’s hatred of England was for more 
implacable than that of his directorial predecessors. The first consul could 
not forgive Portugal’s fidelity to her old ally; and now insisted upon Charles’ 
declaring war against Ins son-in-law. The obstinate refusal of the court of 
Lisbon to comply with the solicitations of the court of Madrid, detach itself 
from England, and accept the alliance of Prance, was the ground of hostility 
alleged in the Spanish manifesto. J 

l Ins declaration was answered by a counter declaration from Jofio, the 
prince of Brazil; but for a while hotli parties seemed to rest content with this 
paper war; and there can be no doubt that during tlieir constrained hostilities 
a perfectly good understanding existed between the unwilling belligerents. 
The first consul was not to be thus deceived, and he informed lus ally that if 
Spain were not prepared to invade Portugal, French troops should be sent to 
her assistance. ^ To avoid receiving such aid, if possible, the Prince of the 
Peaco took the field at the head of between thirty and forty thousand men, and 
entered the Portuguese province of Alenitejo. The prince of Brazil there¬ 
upon summoned the whole population of Portugal to arm in defence of the 
country, and in person led an army against the invaders, but offered scarcely 
any opposition to their progress. In little more than a fortnight the Span- 
ish reduced several fortified towns, and drove the Portuguese beyond the 
lagus. England afforded her faithful ally little succour, therefore, beyond a 
subsidy of j£ 300,000, and her permission and advice to make pence upon the 
best terms obtainable. The plan of operations laid down by the first cousuL 
had been that Spain should invade the southern and Franco the northern 
provinces of Portugal; and a French army was now advancing to execute its 
allotted task. 

On the 28th of June, General Leclerc, having traversed Spain, crossed 
the frontiers at the head of thirty thousand men, and laid siege to Almeida; 
St. (Jyr followed him with another corps. This was an invasion of a differ¬ 
ent character from the last, and the Portuguese regent made more vigorous 
efforts for defence. He now earnestly solicited the help of England, and 
her troops took possession of the island of Madeira to hold for him. But 
his best resource was another treaty of peace, negotiated at Madrid between 
Franco and Portugal by the French and Portuguese ambassadors to Spain, 
the consul's brother, Lncien Bonaparte, and Cipriano Ribeiro Froire. By this 
treaty, Dom Joan submitted to pay <£1,000,000 to France, and to surrender 
a considerable district in the north of Brazil, the province called Portuguese 
Guiana, as far as the mouth of the Amazon, in order to give extent and 
compactness to French Guiana or Cayenne. No mention was made of the 
fortresses which line! been the pretext for this last French invasion. 

By the treaties of Amiens (1802) and Luneville (1801), the king of Spain 
recovered Minorca, and saw the Parma branch of his family raised from the 
ducal to the royal rank; tlio future heritage of his eldest daughter’s children, 
Portugal, was redeemed from impending subjugation at the price of some 
little spoliation, in which he himself shared. BuL the greatest advantage the 
restoration of peace afforded him. was the cessation of the enormous drain 
upon his resources, naval, military, and above all financial, which had lately 
reduced his dominions to a state of lamentable exhaustion. The expenditure 
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during the war hud amounted to four times the revenue; and only a long- 
period of peace, together with the most judicious system of economy and 
fiscal regulation, could have reinstated Spain in anything like prosperity. 
Of this there could he no hope, under the sway of Charles IY, or rather of 
his favourite Godoy. 


THIS AUTOC11ACY OH GODOY 


The king’s attachment to liis wife’s paramour bore almost as much the 
character of passion as the queen’s. Gotloy’s influence over the former was 
nol to be shaken by representations of his incapacity, or by court cabal 1 and 

over the queen it remained undiminislied 
either by jealousy or infidelity on either 
side, to the end of her life. To her jeal¬ 
ousy he owed an alliance with the royal 
family. He had formed a criminal con¬ 
nection with a young lady of noble birth; 
and the queen, to prevent his marrying- 
her rival, persuaded the lung to give him 
a princess for his wife. For this purpose 
an illegal marriage, contracted by the 
king’s uncle, Hon Luis, a cardinal and 
archbishop of Toledo, with a lady of the 
name of Vallabriga, was sanctioned, and 
its issue, a son and two daughters, were 
recognised as infantes of Spain. The son 
succeeded his father us archbishop of 
Toledo, and was made a cardinal; and 
the eldest daughter was bestowed, as an 
infanta, upon the Princo of the Peace. 

So splendid a marriago had no more 
effect than his intrigue with the queen 
in restraining Godoy’a libertinism. It 
equalled his rapacity; and the latter vice 
being almost glutted by the profusion of 
the royal pair, Ins favour was most surely 
Quueh Mum. Louisa, Wife of Chart,ks iv propitiated by those who had a handsome 

sister, wife, or daughter to sacrifice to his 
appelite. The queen, finding it impossible to rid herself of these innumerable 
rivals, sought consolation in emulating his inconstancy. But it never required 
more than a word from Godoy to have his rivals overt]mown, and his political 
opponents entangled in their own snares. 

Such scenes of licentiousness could not be daily exhibited at court, with¬ 
out producing the most noxious effect upon all who camo within the poison¬ 
ous sphere of their influence. The higher orders were well-nigh demoralised, 
and a shameless system of corruption pervaded every branch of the adminis¬ 
tration, from the highest to the lowest throughout Spain; evils compared 
with which the good really done by the Prince of the Peace was but as dust 
in the balance. 

When his connection by marriage with the royal family raised him above 



, . J 1 Godoy fl in his memoirs uses the fact of the king’s unchanging devotion ns n proof that his 
bothand queen ^ ^ l ° nt;3t aild tlult he 1,eld h,s P 03t puely by his devoted fidelity to 
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any ministerial office, leaving him merely n sort of viceroy over the whole 
Spanish monarchy, Gocloy introduced some able men in Ins stead, such as 
Saavedra and Craspar Melohor de Jovellanos, though the kingdom waa not 
long permitted to reap the benefit of their talents. Illness afforded Saavedra 
a fair pretext for resigning an office which his difference in opinion from 
Gocloy would scarcely have suffered him to retain, and would certainly have 
prevented his exercising according to his judgment and conscience. Jovella- 
nos incurred the hatred of the queen, by opposing her constant interference 
in public affaire ; that of Godoy, by joining in a plot for the abridgment, if 
not overthrow of his power; he was in consequence not only dismissed, but 
rigorously immured in a Carthusian monastery in Majorca. 1 

Tlie Princo of the Peace affected, in compliance with the fashion of the 
clay, to be a patron of the arts, of learning, and of modern improvements. He 
commanded Pestalo/.zi’s new system of education to be adopted in Spain ; he 
recommended the general practice of vaccination, and despatched vessels to 
all the colonies for the purpose of introducing that preventive; and he 
encouraged to the utmost of his power the patriotic or economical societies 
established under the name of Friends of the Country, in order to pro¬ 
mote agriculture, by diffusing* the knowledge of improved methods of tillage 
amongst the farmers, and assisting with small loans such as were cramped in 
their operations by indigence. These merits were, however, as 1ms been said, 
nothing to counterbalance the evils under which Spain laboured, and most of 
which were ascribed to the profligate corruption of the court. The yellow 
fever, which in the years 1800 and 1801 ravaged and partially desolated the 
south of Spain by the misery it occasioned, increased the prevailing dissatis¬ 
faction ; and the detestation of Godoy was excessive and universal• 

By no one was the extent of his power more bitterly felt or his person 
more abhorred than by Ferdinand, prince of Asturias. The education of this 
prince had been purposely intrusted by the favourite to incapable persons; 
the queen hated and persecuted a son upon whom she, perhaps, looked as 
a future rival for power. As he advanced to manhood, the adversaries of 
Godoy gathered around him, and Don Juan Escoiquiz, canon of Toledo, the 
only mail of any ability who had been placed about him, became the head of 
a sort of party in favour of the prince of Asturias. In 1802 nil these per¬ 
sons, and indeed the country at large, looked impatiently to Ferdinand’s mar- 
riag*e with Maria Antonia, daughter of the king of Naples, as the era of some 
effective change in the court. But the virtues and talents of Maria Antonia 
were altogether unavailing against the at'Ls of her mother-in-law and the 
influence of Godoy. 

Meanwhile the peaco that had momentarily tranquillized Europe was evi¬ 
dently upon the point of ceasing. A burst of passion on the first consul's 
part against Lord Whitworth, the English ambassador, on the 13th of March, 
1803, astonished the diplomacy of Europe. On the 12tli of May, 1803, Lord 

[' The count de Toreno^saya of him : “No sooner did he hold out protection to wise and 
esteemed men than ho humbled them At the same tirno that lie was encouraging a special 
science, establishing a new professorship, or supporting some measure of improvement, ho 
allowed the marquis Caballero, a declared enemy to advancement and learning, to tiac& out a 
scheme of general public instruction to be adopted m ail the universities, which waa incoherent 
and unworthy of the century, permitting him also to make seuous omissions and alterations in the 
codes of law. Although ho banished from tlio court and exiled all those whom lie believed to be 
opposed to him, or who displeased him, as a general rule lie did not carry his persecutions any 
farther, nor was be by nature cruel; lie showed himself cruel and hard only with respect to the 
illustrious Jovollanog; sordid in Ids avarice, lio sold, as if in public auction, offices, magistrate res, 
dignities, sees, sometimes for himself, sometimes foi his mistresses, sometimes to satisfy the 
caprices of the queen,"] 

n . w. — vor x. y 
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Whitworth left Paris, and on the 18th the king of England declared war 
against France, Spain and Portugal were permitted to remain neutral, but 
were compelled to purchase that permission by heavy sacrifices of both 
wealth and dignity. The pecuniary contributions drawn by Bonaparte from 
Spain and Portugal, or wrung from the Hanse towns, together with the 
produce of the sale of Louisiana to the United States of North America, were 
applied to building and equipping the gunboats with which he proposed to 
invade England. 

The following year put an end to the neutrality of Spain. At first it 
appeared ns though she would once more take part against Prance, for the 
court of Madrid vehemently objected to the sale of Louisiana to the United 
States, as contrary to the secret conditions upon which that province laid 
been coded to France. But the Prince of the Peace was overawed or bribed 
by Bonaparte. He contented himself with objecting, and immediately 
returned to his former subserviency. 

The English envoy Frere was informed by the British admirals cruising 
oif the Spanish coast that an armament was fitting out at Perrol, and that 
indications of activity appeared in other ports, whilst French soldiers and 
sailors were permitted to pass through Spain to recruit a French fleet lying* 
in a Spanish harbour. 

The result of these suspicions was that the British ministry determined 
upon the very extraordinary step of ordering, without any previous declara¬ 
tion of war, the seizure of four Spanish frigates, then bringing home freights 
of the precious metals and other valuable merchandise. These ships were 
not, it is averred, to be captured as prizes, but in ordor to be held ns security 
for the future more impartial neutrality of Spain. This measure, more in 
accordance with Bonaparte’s treatment of neutrals than with the principles 
of international law, which England professed to dofond, was executed as 
feebly as it was, perhaps, unwarrantably conceived. On the 6th of October 
an engagement ensued, that ended by the blowing up of ono of the Spanish 
vessels —on board of which were several passengers of high rank — and the 
surrender of the others. This attack and capturo during the nominal con¬ 
tinuance of peace enraged the Spanish nation beyond all further show of 
neutrality, and afforded too fair a colour to French declamation against 
England’s naval tyranny. 

On the 12th of December, 1804, the court of Madrid declared war against 
England in a virulent manifesto; and the Prince of the Peace, now created 
generalissimo of bis Catholic majesty’s forces (a title devised to givo him 
the supreme command), published an address, calling upon every individual 
Spaniard to assist in avenging lire insults of the tyrants of tho sea. The 
war produced no event this year beyond the capture of Dutch Guiana (Suri¬ 
nam) by an English expedition. In France Bonaparto accomplished the 
transmutation of bis office of consul of a republic into the dignity of empe¬ 
ror. The year 1805 was rich in memorable battles by sea and *land. On 
the 2lst of October, off Trafalgar, Villeneuvo and Gravina the Spanish 
admiral, with thirty-three sail of the line and seven frigates, encountered 
Nelson, who had lured them out of Cadiz, by persuading them that his force 
nnm\n\ted only to twemty-une sail of the line. They found him with twenty- 
seven and three frigates. It was too late to retreat, and they engaged. 
The battle was one of tho hardest contested and most decisive ever fought 
at sea. _ Lord NeEon fell, but survived long enough to know that the victory 
was gained. This splendid victory seems to have nearly annihilated the 
fleets of Franco and Spain, and to have completely repressed Napoleon’s 
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schemes for obtaining any naval superiority over, or equality with Great 
Britain. From that time lie appears to have really abandoned the idea of 
invading England, how much soever he still threatened. But the maritime 
triumphs of the latter country wore fearfully balanced by the reverses of her 
continental allies. A negotiation was at this time set on foot for detaching 
Spain from France; and the court of Madrid showed itself well disposed to 
concur in the requisite arrangements. Napoleon’s yoke pressed too heavily 
to be ever voluntarily borne; and although Charles IV had, in the first 
instance, joyfully hailed the accession to power of an individual able to 
control and terminate the revolution, all such kindly disposition had been 
forcibly crushed by the barbarous and illegal execution of a prince of his 
own Bourbon blood, the duke d’Enghien. To this feeling of resentment 
was added fear, nearly equal to that inspired by the Revolution itself, when 
the conqueror of Europe began to dethrone sovereigns and to distribute 
crowns amongst his own kindred. 

Charles, notwithstanding his fears of Napoleon, had still delayed to 
acknowledge the usurper of half his brother Ferdinand’s kingdom; and 
when ho understood that, in Ins negotiation with England, the emperor 
insisted upon Sicily likewise for Joseph, and proposed to dismember Spain 
of Minorca, Majorca, and Iviza, by way of compensation to the despoiled 
king of Naples, Charles’ indignation burst forth, and Godoy’s imperfectly 
appeased fears revived. A plan of future operations was concerted between 
the Prince of the Peace in person, and the Russian and Portuguese ambassa¬ 
dors, the secret of which was carefully kept even from the Spanish ministers. 
It was arranged that Spain and Portugal should arm under colour of hostili¬ 
ties against each other; and that, at the moment when Russia should take 
the field, their united armies, supported by the fleets of England, should 
invade tho south of France. 

Spain bitterly felt tho consequences of war with England in the loss of 
her fleets, and the consequent interruption to her intercourse with her colonies. 
On Juno 27 th, 1806, tho English officer Popham seized Buenos Ayres. The 
enterprise was in every way rash and ill-advised. He had not troops suffi¬ 
cient to maintain liia conquest, and it was recovered by the Spaniards. But 
the English, if driven out of Buenos Ayres, were not expelled from the 
country, and this alarmed the Spanish government for its transatlantic 
empire. Sympathising in the anger and terror awakened in Charles’ mind 
by the words Napoleon had uttered while stepping into lus carriage to set off 
for the Prussian frontiers (*‘If Charles IV will not acknowledge my brother 
as king of tlie Two Sicilies, his successor shall”), and elated with the tidings 
of the new German war, Godoy lost sight of the secrecy and caution in which 
liia hostile designs had hitherto been wrapped. Without waiting for the 
proposed co-operation of either England or Russia, he flung aside the mask. 
He did not, indeed, announce that France was the enemy with whom lie 
contemplated a war, but lie published a proclamation (October 5th, 1806) in 
which he summoned the nation to arms. 

On the 14th of the same month Napoleon, in the terrible battle of Jena, 
completely routed, dispersed, and destroyed the Prussian army. In the 
palace at Berlin, Napoleon read tlie imprudent manifesto of the Prince of 
the Peace; and if the destiny of the Bourbon kings of Spain had been previ¬ 
ously doubtful, it was thenceforward sealed. The news of Jena struck the 
Prince of tho Peace and his infatuated sovereigns with affright proportionate 
to their recent presumption; and they strove to obviate the effects of their 
imprudence by various means, which, contradicting each other, proved the 
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bad faith against tlie French emperor which they endeavoured to deny. The 
French and Spanish newspapers were filled with paragraphs, in some of which 
the manifesto was alleged to be a forgery by the enemies of the Prince of 
the Peace ; whilst in others it was avowed as directed against either Eng¬ 
land or the emperor of Morocco. The decree for levying troops was imme¬ 
diately revoked, and a second circular ordered the governors to disregard the 
former. Godoy did not, however, rely upon the effects of these artifices. 
He is believed to have lavished his ill-gotten treasures upon the agents of 
French diplomacy, whilst lie sent a private envoy of his own, distinct from 
the king’s, Don Eugenio Izquierdo, to Berlin, humbly to confess and implore 
forgiveness. Napoleon felt that this was not the season for engaging in a 
new war, and lie suffered the hostile demonstration of the court of Madrid 
to pass unnoticed. But he sought yet further to weaken Spain by requiring 
that sixteen thousand of her best troops, under her best general, the marquis 
do la Horn ana, should he sent into Prussia as reinforcements of the northern 
army. It was at this period that the famous Berlin Decree was published, 
declaring the British Islands in a state of blockade ; and Spain was of course 
required fully to concur in the execution of this fantastic measure. 

Charles IV, overjoyed at bis seeming oscapo from certain destruction, 
strove to express his gratitude to Godoy, to whose address ho ascribed his 
supposed safety, by new honours and rewards. The favourite was appointed 
high admiral, when scarce a ship remained ; ho received the title of ‘ v most 
serene highness,*’ never before borne in Spain but by tho two Don Johns, the 
illegitimate sons of Charles V and of Philip IV j and ho was named protector 
of commerce and tho colonies. Adorned with these new dignities, Godoy 
made a sort of triumphal entry into Madrid that offended the people, and 
both alarmed and irritated tho prince of Asturias. Orders wore given for 
the burning of all English manufactures, conformably to tho injunctions of 
the Berlin decree ; Joseph Bonaparte was acknowledged as Icing of tho T\vo 
Sicilies, and Ferdinand IV’s name inserted in tho court almanac merely as 
a prince of the blood, the eldest of tho king’s brothers; and Icing, queen, 
and favourite remained satisfied that they had fully appeased and satisfied 
the master of the continent. 

On the 7tli of July, 1807, the treaty was signed at Tilsit, by which the czar 
Alexander ratified all Napoleon’s changes of European sovereigns. The 
French emperor, convinced that the czar was inalienably his friend, returned 
to Paris towards the end of July, and devoted hie meditations to the punish¬ 
ment of Charles IV, and the subjugation of Spain and Portugal. One of the 
first steps in execution of his designs upon the peninsula was, in the month 
of August, to order the French and Spanish ambassadors conjointly to declare 
to the prince-regent of Portugal that he must concur in the Continental 
System — viz^ shut his ports against English commerce, confiscate all Eng¬ 
lish property, and imprison all English subjects to be found within his 
dominions, or they were instructed immediately to leave Lisbon. 

Portugal’s hesitation at once to obey the imperious mandate afforded a sort 
of pretence for hostility which Napoleon eagerly seized, and submission came 
too late. Neither could Spain’s mediation be hoped. The fears or tho 
ambition of Godoy had prevailed over the parental feelings of tho now nearly 
imbecile Charles IV, and Spain was endeavouring to share in the spoil, not 
to protect tho victim. A treaty, tho shameless iniquity of which can bo 
paralleled only by the treaties between Austria, Russia, and Prussia for the 
partition of Poland, had been signed at Fontainebleau, on the 27th of 
October. I3y this treaty Charles surrendered to Napoleon his infunt 
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grandson’s kingdom of Etruria (King Louis I lmd bean dead some years), 
over which he had no right whatever, and bargained lo receive for him in 
its stead the small northern provinces of Portugal, Entre-Minho-e-Douro and 
Tras-os-Montes, under the name of the kingdom of Northern Lusitania, 
which kingdom the young monarch was to hold in vassalage of the crown of 
Spain. T3io much larger southern provinces, Alomtejo and Algarve, were 
to constitute the principality of the Algarves, for Godoy, under a similar 
tenure. And iho middle provinces were to be occupied by Napoleon until a 
general peace, when, in exchange for Gibraltar, Trinidad, and any other 
Spanish possession conquered by England, they might be restored to the 
family of Bmganza, upon like terms of dependence. The Portuguese 
colonies were to bo equally divided between Prance and Spain. 

Neither Napoleon nor Godoy had wailed for the actual signaturo of this 
treaty to eommenco their operations for carrying it into effect, so impatient 
wore both to secure their prey. On the 18th of October, Juuot, in obedience 
to his master’s orders, crossed the Pyrenees, and, being kindly received 
by the Spaniards, began his march towards the Portuguese frontiers, whilst 
the Spanish troops were equally put in motion towards their respective 
destinations. 

As will be more fully described in the Portuguese history, the invaders met 
practically no resistance, and the royal family fled across the ocean to Brazil. 

Tlie first stops towards the execution of the Treaty of Fontainebleau 
being thus taken, the Prince of the Peace became impatient for its publica¬ 
tion, and his own installation in his allotted dominions. But it is very 
doubtful whether Napoleon ever meant that treaty for more than a means of 
facilitating his ulterior designs ; if he did, his purpose was now changed, 
and he no longer intended to admit of any partnership in his new acquisition. 
But even whilst he was negotiating the treaty with Godoy, his nmbassador, 
Beauhavnais, was artfully fomenting the dissensions existing in the Spanish 
royal family. h 


NAl’OLEON SCHEMES FOR SI'ATN 

Napoleon was tempted to tako Spain, and yet knew not how to seize such 
a rich prey. In the meantime one of those scandals broke out at the 
Escorial which showed up in full light the miseries of dynasties, which must 
suffer, in common with tho poorest, ills common to mankind yet cannot like 
them hide their woes from the world. Charles IV, given up to pleasure, 
passed from tlie hunt to tho studio, from the studio to tho stable. . The 
queen, occupied only in preserving what beauty Lime had loft her, sacrificed 
her duties as a wife and a sovereign to tlie sole desiro of keeping the love of 
Godoy. Tho Prince of the Peace, without being quite indifferent to the 
country’s interests, put his own fortune first. Master of the queen, to whom, 
moreover, he allowed umvortliy rivals, lie flatLered Napoleon, from whom lie 
hoped a crown. In tlie same palace lived Ferdinand, prinoo of Asturias, 
lieir to tho throne, a man who was grossly artificial and wioked, yet one 
whom Spain was disposed to obey if only to show hatred to the Prince of the 
Peace, Ferdiuand’s chief counsellors were tho duke de Infantado, strongly 
attached to all the prejudices of an ancient regime, ambitious, but with all 
the inflexibility of an honest man, and his tutor Escoiquiz, of a supple and 
dreamy disposition, ambitious to piny the role of Ximenes or at least of 
Cardinal Floury. It was with such personages that Napoleon was to dis¬ 
pute the possession of Spain. 
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Napoleon had known for a Long time of Lho quarrels which divided the 
court of Madrid, for Ferdinand also had ashccl his help ; and, to replace 
the princess of Asturias, who had just died, had asked through the interven¬ 
tion of M. de Beauhariiais the hand of a princess of the Bonaparte family. 
Napoleon had received these overtures with a certain surprise, neither abso¬ 
lutely accepting nor rejecting. Ferdinand, as he wrote to M. de Beaulmrnais, 
was “surrounded even in his private rooms by observant spies.” His writing 
for some time past had given these spies cause for anxiety, and on the 27th 
of October the queen persuaded her weak-minded husband to order the 
prinoo’s apartments to be ransacked for papers. It was a terrible blow. In 
Ferdinand’s rooms was discovered a secret alphabet destined fora mysterious 
correspondence, an ordor, with the date left blank, which named the duke 
de Infantaclo governor of New Castile, and a memorial destined by Ferdinand 
for his father, in which he denounced the crimes of tho Prince of the Peace 
and the complicity of his mother. The queen was furious; aho saw in these 
papers the proof of a conspiracy, and demanded the immediate arrest of the 
prince and his accomplices. Ferdinand was confined to his own rooms, and 
Charles IV addressed a proclamation to the Spanish people in which ho 
accused his son of trying to assassinate him. At the samo time this unhappy 
king wrote to Napoleon to denounce the crime, expressing a rcadinoaa to 
alter the succession to the throne- 

The chance, so long expected, had at length arrived. Napoleon, who had 
as yet taken no definite steps, wrote to Beauharmus to bo very observant but 
to do nothing, and hastened the march of his troops towards tho Pyrenees. 
To the army commanded by General Dupont ho joined another which ho 
called “ the observation corps for tho coast line,” and gnvo the command to 
Marshal Moncoy, who had already fought in Spain. Hardly was Ferdinand 
arrested, when lie gave signs of contemptible weakness. He clonounoed his 
confidants, humiliated himself before the Prince of tho Peace, implored par¬ 
don ofjhis father and mother m dishonourable letters, and left Jus friends 
to appear before the judges — judges who, fortunately, liad tho coinage to 
acquit them. The Prince of the Peace was not without anxiety. His hopes 
were ruined if Ferdinand married a princess of lho imperial family. On tho 
other hand, his principality in Portugal now seemed a little risky since Junol 
governed as master, and ceded no place to Spaniards. At tho same time he 
also saw Charles IV much flattered by nn alliance with tho imperial family 
and resolved to solieil it. 

It was only in the month of January, 1808, that the omperor thought of 
taking definite action. Three projects suggested themselves : to marry 
Ferdinand to a French princess and so make him a vassal of tho empire; to 
cede Spain a portion of Portugal and take all tho provinces boj'ond tho 
Ebro; or else dethrone the Bourbons and replace them by a Bonaparte. Ho 
stopped tit this last resolution, and prepared his designs with a rare duplicity. 
On the 20th of February he sent Murat into Spain with orders to occupy 
Pamplona, Barcelona, and San Sebastian, and to get on as far as Madrid. 

Napoleon really hoped so to reduce tho Spanish sovereign by terror that 
he, imitating tho house of Braganza in Portugal, would flee, or attompt to 
flee, into America. Then ho would take possession of the vacant throne. 
This plan should have succeeded. The queen and tho Prince of the Peace 
were terrified, and thought seriously of setting out, and brought the old Icing 
to their way of thinking. Every tiling failed owing to Lho resistance of the 
prince of Asturias. Ferdinand reckoned on the friendship of Napoleon. A 
part of the nation had the same illusion about tho French, regarding them 
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as rescuers come to free them and drive away the Prince of the Peace. So 
preparations for the king’s flight mot with livoly opposition. The king was 
obliged to address a proclamation to the people saying he would not go, and 
to show himself at the palace windows to receive the evidence of an affection 
mingled with suspicion and threats. On the 17th of March, troops arriving 
to escort the king only served to augment the agitation. That very evening 
there was a rising. The 6 

crowd ran to the palace, 
obliged the Icing to show 
lmnself, then went to the 
house of the Prince of 
the Peace. Furious at not 
findingliim, they revenged 
themselves by pillaging 
the house. These dis¬ 
orders troubled tho king 
and queen for two reasons: 
they were anxious for their 
favourite, for whose safety 
they were most concerned, 
and they saw in these 
scones the imago of the 
French Revolution; and 
so feared for themselves 
the fate of Louis NVI and 
Marie Antoinette. 

On the 18th of March, 
to save tho Prince of tho 
Peace, the king stripped 
him of all his offices and 
exiled him. But this only 
produced a temporary lull. 

On the 19th, the prince, j 0 ski?h bonapartu 

who for two days had been 

living hidden in a barn in a bundle of osiers, decided to come out of his 
hiding-place. Discovered immediately, ho had great trouble, though pro¬ 
tected by some bodyguards, to escape the violence of the crowd, lie was 
taken to a barracks which served him both as prison and refuge. A furious 
crowd followed and threatened to force the doors. Troubled by the cries 
which they heard from afar, the king and queen had recourse to Ferdinand, 
bogging him to save his friend. Tho prince agreed with triumphant joy, 
presented himself at the barracks, dispersed the crowd by telling them jus¬ 
tice should be done, and appearing before Godoy promised him pardon. 
“Are you already king, that you grant pardon ? ” cried the prisoner. “ No,” 
answered Ferdinand, “ but I shall be, soon.” 


CHARLES IV ABDICATES ; THE BOURBONS AT BAYONJNE 

He was indeed to be king that very day, for a little while only, it is true; 
but how could ho guess the falo which awaited him ? The king and queen 
were utterly terrified, and on learning that the crowd had just wrecked the 
carriage destined to take away the Prince of the Peace, their fright redoubled. 
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To save their lives and that of their friend they did not hesitate to lay down 
the royal power. Charles IY signed his abdication and Ferdinand was pro¬ 
claimed amid outbursts of frantic joy./ 

Ferdinand VII, notwithstanding the nogloct of his solicitations for Napo¬ 
leon’s protection, seems to have felt no mistrust of the emperor’s goodwill 
towards himself. He retained several of his father’s ministers, especially 
Cevallos, although allied by marriage to Godoy ; but ho likewise raised the 
chief of those who had been imprisoned, as Ins accomplices in the conspiracy 
of the preceding October, to high posts. He released Jovellauos from prison ; 
confiscated the property of the Princo of the Peace, without awaiting his 
trial; and repealed some vexatious taxes. The nation was delighted with 
their new monarch 5 but their exultation and Ferdinand’s joy in his accession, 
and trust in the supposed favour of Napoleon, were alike short-lived. 

Napoleon himself seems to have been momentarily perplexed by the 
tumults at Aranjuez and the old king’s abdication. Ho had hoped probably 
to find the kingdom deserted by its rulers, and open to the first occupant. 
He paused upon his journey to await what should next occur; whilst Murat, 
under pretence of besieging Gibraltar, pressed forward with such celerity 
that, on the 23rd of March, ho entered the town, and established himself in 
the magnificent palace of the Prince of the Peace. Upon Ferdinand’s arrival, 
Murat paid him neither military nor personal honours, alleging the necessity 
of learning Napoleon’s decision upon U 10 late transactions, ore the princo of 
Asturias could be acknowledged as king of Spain. 

"With a French army in Madrid, Ferdinand saw that the stability of his 
throne depended upon his recognition by the emperor of France, lie there¬ 
fore addressed a justificatory account of the recent events to Napoleon, and 
renewed Uis solicitations tor the hand of an imperial princess. Evidently 
Napoleon never meant to acknowledge Ferdinand as king; but it was essen¬ 
tial to his schemes, since he could not frighten the whole Spanish royal family 
away, to get them all into his own hands; and Charles’ vacillating conduct 
afforded him the means of so doing, diaries wrote to the French emperor, 
protesting against his abdication as forced. The old qnoon, and her daugh¬ 
ter the queen of Etruria, wrote to Murat, begging him to save the life of his 
and their friend, Godoy, and declared that they wished only somo safe asylum 
where they and he might spend U 10 remainder of their lives together. Murat 
promised his support .b 

Napoleon sent Savary to Madrid, commissioned not to recognise the princo 
of Asturias but to flatter his hopes and make him decide to come to Bay¬ 
onne, where the emperor himself was going. In fact the whole business 
resolved itself into getting hold of Ferdinand, and was nothing more than a 
trap. Murat, Savary, Bcauharnais — all were in tlio conspiracy ; the first 
hoping for a crown, the last with the good faith of misguided honesty. 
Savary alone knew Napoleon’s designs and served them without scruple. 
Ferdinand and his counsellors had entire faith in the emperor. Ferdinand 
hoped to avoid other concessions by giving up some colonies to France. 
Only, to obtain this, an interview with the emperor would bo necessary. 
Another motive urged Ferdinand to take this imprudent journoy. Murat 
only showed deference to the old sovereigns, and affected to render them 
all the homage due to realty. It was necessary that Ferdinand should see 
Napoleon and be recognised by him as king of Spain. 

As soon as they learned of their son’s projected journey, the old sover¬ 
eigns, left at Aranjuez, also wanted to go to him whom they called their 
protector and friend. Soon, therefore, the emperor had under his hand the 
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■whole Spanish dynasty. These journeys, however, wore not accomplished 
without difficulty. The people of Madrid threatened at first to oppose Fer¬ 
dinand’s departure, and the prince himself became seriously uneasy when lie 
learned at Burgos that the emperor was still at Bordeaux. He went on 
however as far as Vitoria, but once in this town lie refused to go farther. 
General Savary tried persuasion, then threats, but all to no purpose. Ho 
therefore went to the emperor, who had just arrived at Bayonne, and obtained 
for Ferdinand a lotler full of promises calculated to make him decide to con¬ 
tinue his journey. In case lie should resist, Savary brought to Murat and 
Besom’ra an order to arrest Ferdinand and proclaim Charles IY. 

Without knowing ol' the threatened danger, Ferdinand still hesitated. 
If many of Ilia counsellors were urging him on, defiance was bursting out all 
around, and Izquierdo, coming expressly from Vitoria, predicted exactly all 
the evils that would break over Ferdinand and the empire. The emperor’s 
letter silenced all scruples, and, reassured by fresh promises from Savary, 
Ferdinand sot out surrounded by an escort which would not have allowed 
him to change his mind. When the Bidassoa was crossed, Ferdinand there 
only found Borthier and Duroc, who saluted him as prince of Asturias. At 
Bayonne, the emperor received him cordially, embraced him and kept him 
to dinner, but always as prince of Asturias. Finally, that very evening, 
the emperor, who had now no need for dissimulation, told Eseoiquiz that he 
had need of Spain ; that ho had resolved to dethrone the Bourbons, and 
offered to make Ferdinand king of Etruria. Simultaneously Savary made 
the same communication to the prince. It was a terrible blow If 


lafuente’s account of the bos be ma yo 

We draw near to one of those critical, supreme, and solemn moments in 
the history of nations when the excess of an evil brings inspiration, and 
counsels a remedy; when indignation at the treachery of some, sorrow at the 
humiliation and degradation of others, produoe in a people an eager and 
salutary reaction respecting their outraged dignity; which causes them to 
recover themselves, gives rise to grand ideas, and endows them with the 
courage of anger and desperation, resulting in an impetuous and heroic out¬ 
burst, in which, filially, thoy rehabilitate their tarnished honour, and regain 
their lost courage. Popular instinct, being by this time more prudent and 
far-seeing than governors and councillors, and ns suspicious and distrustful 
of the French as it had been previously simple and candid, saw with sorrow 
the tortuous turn taken by public affairs. The people of Madrid were 
specially mortified by the journey and absence of fchoir beloved Ferdinand, 
brought about by deceptions and stratagems ; by the liberty given to the 
hated Godoy, through the influence of the emperor and his agents ; and by 
Murat’s efforts to cause Charles IV to be re-acknowledged king. 

Outside Madrid, in Toledo and Burgos, riots and risings took place, in 
which some excesses were committed, which although provoked by French 
impudence and audacity served Murat as an excuse for presenting imperious 
and haughty complaints to the supreme junta, exaggerating injuries and 
making them the motive of harassing it with exactions and petitions. See¬ 
ing the junla inefficient and weak, Murat haughty and daring daily review- o 
ing his force, the capital occupied by the brilliant imperial guard of infantry 
and cavalry and by the infantry commanded by Musnier, the Retiro fortified 
with artillery, Marshal Moncey’s force surrounding the environs of Madrid, 
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aucl a second line farther back composed of Dupont's divisions, in the Esco- 
nal, Aranjiicz, and Toledo, forming in nil an army of twenty-five thousand 
men, while the Spanish garrison baroly numbered three thousand — the 
oppressed people became secretly agitated ; the very Trench detected a cer¬ 
tain hatred in the looks of the residents, and noted a gloom on their faces, 
a sign of the concentrated rage hidden in their breasts, which fear alone 
restrained, and which needed but a light breath to cause it to break out in 
an impetuous explosion. To this was added the rumour spread abroad, and 
the idea which the people had formed of the heroic resistance which it was 
said Ferdinand was opposing in Bayonne against renouncing the crown, 
wliioh Napoleon, wishing to wrest it from him, was urging him to do, 
Ferdinand being in their eyes the defenceless victim of the imperial vio¬ 
lence. The junta continued to step from concession to concession, from 
weakness to weakness. They speedily found themselves involved in a new 
dispute. 

On the 30th of April the grand duke of Berg (Mural) presented himself 
before the junta, bearing a letter from Charles IV to the president, the 
infante, summoning to Bayonne his two children, tho queen of Etruria, 
and the infante Don Francisco. 

Eventually the 2nd of May [dos da Mayo 1 dawned, a day that was to be 
ever remembered. From tho early morning the signs which generally herald 
a popular rising wore noticeable. Numerous groups of men and women, 
among which wore many peasants from the suburbs who had remained over 
night, filled the Plaza do Palucio, from whonco tho infantes were to lenyo 
Madrid. At nine o'clock the carriage bearing tho queen of Etruria and her 
children left without opposition and without sign of feeling from tho people, 
partly because they looked on her as almost a foreign princess, and partly 
because she was of those who opposed Ferdinand. The servants of tho 
ptilaco spread the report that tho infante Don Francisco, still a child, was 
C), ying, because he did not wish to leave Madrid ; this exoited tho pity of 
the women and the anger of the men. At this moment Murat’s aide-de- 
camp Lagrange came upon the scene, and tho pcoplo thinking ho was com© 
to hasten the departure of the prince, a general murmur was heard. 

One spark is sufficient to ignite well prepared fuel. At the cry of an old 
woman — “ God help me I They arc taking all tho royal family to Franco ! ” 
— the multitude rushed upon the grand duke’s aide-de-camp, who would 
have fallen a victim to tho fury of the populace had not an officer of the 
Walloon guard shielded him with his body. Mural, who lived close by and 
heal’d of what was passing in the vicinity of the palace, despatched a battal¬ 
ion with two pieces of artillery. This troop fired a volley on the defence¬ 
less multitude, without previous warning. Instantly the residents of Madrid 
rushed into the streets, armed with guns, carbines, swords, pikes, and as 
many other arms as each one could carry; and with daring courage fell 
impetuously upon all the Frenchmen they encountered, although those who 
begged for mercy were shut up in a safo place, and, with a few exceptions, 
those who remained in their houses were respected. Murat, who was accus¬ 
tomed to fighting, both on the field and in the streets and squares of large 
towns, now set his forces in movement, in such a manner that, coming from 
the different extremes of the capital and converging by the principal streets 
to the centre of the town, they came up scattering the multitude ; while the 
imperial guard, commanded by Daumesnil, struck at the groups, stabbing 
the people. And the Polish lancers and tho mamelukes, who distinguished 
themselves by their cruelty, forced the houses from wlionco the people were 
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firing on tliem, or whore they supposed they were firing, and entering sacked 
thorn and killed the residents. b 

In spite of tho disparity of the forces, and the superiority due to equip- 
niont, instruction, mid military discipline, the people fought with extraordi¬ 
nary valour ; many sold then* lives dearly ; someLimes the mob forced masses 
or cavalry to rotreat; others fired from a corner with dexterous skill, while 
from the balconies, windows, and roofs men and women throw down all 
kinds of implements on the imperial troops. But it was impossible for a 
people without leaders and undisciplined to sustain the struggle. 

The rumour that the French haci attacked one of the other barracks 
moved the already hesitating artillery corps to tako part with the people, 
and the valiant oflicers Don Pedro Velarde and Don Luis Daoiz, taking the 
lead, commanded three cannon to bo brought out and supported by the 
peasants and by a picket of infantry commanded by an officer called Ruiz; 
they proposed to repulse the enemy, and shortly succeeded in compelling a 
detachment of one hundred French to surrender. But presently Lefranc’s 
column camo down upon them, and a desperate struggle ensued, deadly 
volleys wore discharged, the losses on either side were numerous; in the 
beginning of the conflict Ruiz foil to the ground mortally wounded ; the 
intrepid Velardo died gloriously, pierced by a ball; but ammunition ran short 
and tho bronch charged with their bayonets. 8uch was the defence of ilia 
artillery, which cost the French dear, and such tho example of patriotism 
given by tho valiant Daoiz and Velarde to the glory and honour of Spain, 
who have been ever sineo, and will ever be, the eternal objects of the vene¬ 
ration and worship of their oountry. 1 

The members of tho junta of government wished to give proof of 
humanity if they had not shown energy, and commissioned two of their 
number to carry word to Murat that if lie would give orders for the firing 
to cease, they would re-establish quiet in tho town. Murat acceded; and 
tho commissioners wont through the streets waving white handkerchiefs 
crying “Peace I Peace 1 ” Tho multitude quieted down upon the promise 
of rooonciliation and pardon for the past. Many unfortunates owed their 
lives to this stop ; tho entrances to the streets were guarded by the French ; 
at cortain places cannon were mounted with lighted match in readiness to 
completo tho terror of tho people, a fatal sign that the reconciliation and 
pardon wore soon to ho converted into desolation and vengeance. 

Meanwhile the horrible edict, or order, given below had been published, 
though scarcely anyone was aware of its publication : 

So i,mints: 

The ill-advised populaco of Vadik! lias risen in nrms and committed murders. I am 
well aware that Spamauls worthy of the name have lamented that .such excesses should 
have been committed, and I am fat fioin confounding them with a few miserable wietches 
who livo only for plunder and crimo. But the French blood which has been spilt cries 
out for vengeance, For this lcnson I have issued the following order: Article I, This 
night Geuoial Grouchy shall assomblo the military commission, Article II, All those who 
wcio taken in the rebellion carrying anus shall be shot._ Article Til, The junta or gov¬ 
ernment is about to command the inhabitants of Madrid to be disarmed. All the resi¬ 
dents of the town when the time required for the execution of this lesolution has olapsed, 
who shall continue to carry arms, or Keep sncli in their houses without special license, shall 
bo shot. Aiticle IV, Any band of more than eight persons shall be looked upon ns a meet¬ 
ing of rebels, and fired on till they disperse, Article V, Every town or village where a 
Frenchman is nundered shall be burned. Article VI, Masters shall answer for their ser¬ 
vants, owners of fdetoues for their employees, fatiieia loi tlieir sons, and superiors of convents 

t 1 Napier i aays these officers woro “in a stale of great excitement from drink.’ 1 ] 
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for their religious. ArLicIe VII, Authors of wiilLen or printed seditious pamphlets, and 
those who distribute or sell them, shall bo looked upon as agents of the English and as such 
shall bo sliot. 

Given in our headquarters of Madrid, on the 2nd (Signed), Joachim, 

of May, 1808. By order of his royal high¬ 
ness, tlio chief of tlio staff, 

Bells mid. 


In aecoixlanco with this Draconian edict the French searched everyone, 
and seized all persons bearing arms, even though it svere a penknife or scis- 
Bors ; some they shot upon the spot, and imprisoned others in the bar¬ 
racks or in the Casa de Correo, where the military commission had been 
established. Night came on, and its appalling silence was unbroken save 
for the roar o£ the cannon discharged at intervals, or the report of the guns, 
as the unfortunate residents, in bands or bound in twos, were shot, without 
their defence being heard, close to the hall of the Prado at tlio spot whore 
now stands a sad but. glorious monument, recording and handing down 
to posterity tlio patriotism of those who wore here sacrificed ; which monu¬ 
ment is a pillar oE shame for this inhuman sacrifice. 

Siteli was the end of the popular movement of tlio 2nd of May, a day 
eternally remembered in Spanish annals. 1 The country honours lier sons 
who offered themselves ns a holocaust for her, and every year a solemn civic 
religious ceremony takes place which keeps that clay of mourning and 
weeping, and of glory to the country fresh in the memory of every Span¬ 
iard. Nor was this a coup d'etat coldly prepared and planned by Murat, as 
some have imagined, nor iv plot arranged by Spaniards in patriotic unions, 
as others say; it was a spontaneous and unpromoditatocl outburst, an 
explosion of pent-up anger on the part of a people invaded by deceptions and 
perfidy, deprived by treachery of the objects of their affection and of their 
devotion, of their kings and princes, and dominated by the haughty and 
hypocritical foroignor. And Murat seized the opportunity offorod him 
and which lie had watched coming, to humiliate Castilian pride, and smooth 
the road to seat a French prince on the Spanish tlirono, a llirono which his 
imagination represented to him as being within his own roach. 

On the following day houses and shops were closed, the sLreots were 
deserted and silent, the silence being unbroken save by the imposing echo 
of the measured tread of the French patrols, making their rounds. The 
edict of the preceding day was affixed in the public places. 2 Murat further 
published a proclamation beginning, “Valiant Spaniards: tlio 2nd of May 
will be for me, as it will he for you, n day of mourning.” Ho blamed 

[•Tito feeling tlio Spaniards clior-islr for tills futilo riot may bo compared to tlio American 
regard fox tlio similar occasion known ns tlio Boston “ Massacre ” of 1770 ] 

P Of Llxo Dos (h Mayo Napier <■ says : “ This celobratcfl tumult, In which tlio wild cry of Span¬ 
ish warfare was (list hoard, lma been represented by autliois who adopt all the reports of tlio day, 
sometimes as a wanton massacre, somotimes as a barbarous political stroke to impress a dread 
of Fiench power. It was neither. The flory temper of tlio Spaniards, excited by strange evonts 
and the recent tumults against Godoy, rendered an ox plosion mevi table, and so it happoned. If 
the French had stimulated this disposition to violence, with a view to nil example, tlioy would 
have prepared some check on (lio Spanish garrison j they would not havo left their hospital 
unguarded, or have so arranged that then- own loss should surpass that of the Spaniards ; finally, 
they would have profited fiom then policy after having suffered the injury. Moncey and I fariape 
wGie, however, most active in restoring older, and, including the peasants killed outside the 
gates and the executions afterwards, tlra wholo trmubor of the Spanish slain did not exceed one 
hundred and twenty, while nioie than five hundred French were lulled. Amongst the wounded 
weie seventy of the imperial guards, winch would alone (lispiovo any premeditation : for if Murat 
were base enough to sacrifice his men with such a detestable policy, ho would havo given the 
conscripts to slaughter rather than the select soldiers of the emperoi.”] 
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the common enemy of France and Spain for this rebellion ; lie declared that 
he had received a previous warning of it which he had not credited, until 
the rebellion bad burst upon him, and he was compelled to chastise the 
offenders ; lie assured them that the emperor was anxious to preserve the in¬ 
tegrity of the Spanish monarchy without separating from it a single village 
or exacting any war tax ; he exhorted the ministers of the church, the magfs- 
tiates, gentlemen, landholders, and merchants to use their influence to keep 
down sedition.** ^ 

Meanwhile by Napoleon’s orders diaries IV, Maria Louisa, and Godov 
had been sent to Bayonne where Ferdinand awaited Napoleon’s pleasure a 


THE ROYAL FAMILY AT BAYONNE 

Immediately after the arrival of the royal parents, with Napoleon’s 
approval, Godoy being their principal and well-nigh only councillor, Ferdi¬ 
nand was summoned, and in the presence of the foreign sovereign Charles 
commanded him to restore the crown on the morning of the following day 
by means of a pure and simple abdioation, threatening him that, in event of 
his refusal, he, his brothers, and all his suite should from that moment be 
treated as exiles. 

Napoleon supported him with energy, and when Ferdinand was about to 
reply, his august father sprang from his seat, and attempted to stiike him, 
acousing him of wishing to deprive him of life as well as of his crown. The 
queen, silent up to then, became enraged, outraging her son with insulting 
affronts, being carried away to such a point by her ungovernable anger that, 
according to Napoleon, she herself begged him to bring Ferdinand to the 
scaffold, which demand, if true, coming from a mother, strikes one with 
horror. Her son remained mute, and sent in his abdication, dated May 1st, 
on these conditions : that the king his father should return to Madrid, 
whither Ferdinand should accompany him, to be treated as his most dutiful 
son ; that in presence of an assembly of the cortes Ferdinand should formally 
renounce the crown, explaining his motives for so doing; that King Charles 
should not take back with him to Spain any persons who had justly incurred 
the nation’s hatred. 

Charles IV, as might be supposed, did not accede to his sou’s conditions, 
and on the 2nd sent him a written reply, in which, in. tbe midst of various 
severe though just reflections, Napoleon’s hand is discerned, and even his 
expressions — such as: “ Everything must be done for the people, and noth¬ 
ing for himself ; I cannot consent to any convocation of an assembly • a new 
suggestion of your inexperienced followers.” Such was Bonaparte’s invari¬ 
able aversion to popular assemblies, although without them he might have 
remained in the obscurity in which fate had placed him. 

On the 5th of May, the report reached Bayonne of what had occurred in 
Madrid on the Dos de Mayo. It was five in the afternoon ; all were seated 
save the prince. Charles repeated his former accusations, insulted Ferdi¬ 
nand with asperity, blamed him for the rising and. for the consequent 
deaths; and, calling him a perfidious traitor, again warned, him that unless 
lie resigned the crown lie should be declared a usurper without delay, and he 
and all his household looked upon as conspirators against the life of their 
sovereign. On the 6th Ferdinand, being intimidated, made a pure and 
simple abdication in favour of his father in the terms set down by the latter. 
Charles had not waited for his son’s abdication to conclude a treaty with 
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Napoleon by which, lie ceded to him the crown without any other restriction 
than that of preserving the integrity of the kingdom and the Catholic 
religion to the exclusion of all others. Small and petty even to the last, 
Don Manuel Godoy only haggled obstinately over an article relating to pen¬ 
sions, For the rest, the manner in which Charles gave up the crown 
covered with shame the father, who with one blow indirectly deprived all 
his sons of their succession to the throne. Arranged in a foreign land, in 
the eyes of the world this abdication lacked the indispensable circumstance 
of having been executed freely and willingly, above all being in favour of the 
sovereign within whose territory this important article had been inserted in 
the treaty. 

So ended the reign of Charles IV; and no one bettor than himself gives us 
an exact and true idea of Ids life than, when dining with Napoleon in Bayonne, 
lie expressed himself ns follows: “Everyday, winter and summer, I went 
hunting until twelve o’clock; then I dined, and immediately returned to my 
hunting until twilight. Manuel [Godoy] gave me tho news, and I went to 
bed, to begin the same life on tho following day, unless some important cere¬ 
mony prevented me.” Such was tho manner in which the king had governed 
for the space of twenty years. According to tho skotcli which ho draws of 
himself, he merits the same title [faineant] as that applied to various kings 
of France of the Merovingian dynasty. Nevertheless, Charles possessed 
qualities which might have made him shine as a king, and fulfil all the duties 
of his high calling, but for his idleness and tho weakness which caused him 
to blindly give way to the queen’s will and irregular caprices. With another 
wife than Maria Louisa, his reign would not have compared unfavourably with 
that of his august predecessor, and although tho situation of Europe was 
very different, as a result of the French Revolution, yet, well governed and 
without interior discord, Spain, might perhaps have peacefully continued her 
industries and advancement without upheavals and confusion. Tho abdica¬ 
tion of Ferdinand, in favour of Charles IV, and of the latter in favour of 
Napoleon being formally drawn up, thero yet lacked Ferdinand’s renounce¬ 
ment of his rights as prince of Asturias, because although he had restored 
the crown to lus father on the 6th of May, lie had not by this act renounced 
his rights as immediate heir. It appears according to Don Pedro Cevallos V 
that upon Ferdinand refusing to accede to this last concession Nnpoloon said, 
“There is no medium, prince, between renouncement and death.” Others 
deny this threat, and indeed it would seem strange that such rigorous 
measures should have been resorted to with a person who had so clearly shown 
1 lis weakness. 

The queen of Etruria, in spite of the flattering attention she had bestowed 
on Murat and the French, was no happier in her negotiations than the rest 
of her family. The Treaty of Fontainebleau could not be kepi with hoi* 
son because Napoleon had promised the deputies of Portugal to maintain 
the integrity of that kingdom; nor could indemnification be granted her 
in Italy, as to allow any branch of the Bourbons to reign in that country 
was contrary to Napoleon’s great views; the queen was compelled to bo 
satisfied with this reply, accept the pension allotted her, and submit to tho 
same fate as her parents. 

During the stay of the prince of Asturias and the infantes in Bayonne 
various plots were set on foot for their escape. A resident of Govern do 
Albania received money from the supreme junta of Madrid for that purpose. 
The duke of Mahon bad sent the offer of a large sum from San Sebastian for 
the same object. Ferdinand’s counsellors received the money in his name 
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and by his orders, bul tlio flight never took place, although several plans 
were proposed. They would have required less vigilaneo on the part of the 
French government and more courage on the part of the Spanish princes to 
bring them to a successful ending. 

The renunciations being’ formally executed, Napoleon lost no time in 
despatching the members of the royal family o-f Spain to the interior of 
France. Charles IV and Ins wife, the queen of Etruria and her children, 
the infante Don Francisco, and the Frince of the Peace, left for Fontaine¬ 
bleau on the 10 th of May, and thence proceeded to Compiegne. On the 
11th Ferdinand VII, his brother and uncle, the infantes Don Carlos and 
Don Antonio, left Bayonne; the palace of Valengay, the property of Prince 
Talleyrand, being assigned as their residence A 







CHAPTER XIII 
THE PENINSULAR WAR 

[1808-181*1 a.d.I 

This Spaniards have boldly asserted the deliveranco of the peninsula to 
be the work of their hands. This claim is unjust to the fame of Wellington, 
injurious to the glory of the British arms. The imbecility of Charles IV, 
the viloness of Ferdinand, the corruption imputed to Go cloy, were undoubt¬ 
edly the proximate causes of the calamities which overwhelmed Spain ; hut 
the primary, the historical cause, was the despotism springing from the 
union of a superstitious court unci a sanguinary priesthood, a despotism which 
suppressed knowledge, contracted the public mind, sapped the foundation of 
military and civil virtue, and prepared the way for invasion. No foreign 
potentate would have attempted to steal into the fortresses of a great king¬ 
dom, if tho prying eyes and clamorous tongues of a free press had been 
ready to expose his projects, and a disciplined army present to avenge tho 
insult: Spain, destitute of both, was first circumvented by the wiles, and 
then ravaged by the arms of Napoleon. She was deceived and fettered 
because the public voice was stifled; she was scourged and torn because her 
military institutions were decayed. 

When an English force took the field, the Spaniards ooaaod to net as 
principals in a contest carried on in the heart of their country and involving 
their existence as an independent nation. After the first burst of indignation 
the cause of independence created little enthusiasm. Horrible barbarities 
Were exorcised on French soldiers thrown by sickness or the fortune of war 
into the power of the invaded, and this dreadful spirit of personal hatred 
was kept alive by the exactions and severe retaliations of the invader; but 
no great general exertion to drive the latter from the soil was made, at least 
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none way sustained with steadfast courage in tlie field; manifestoes, decrees, 
lofty boasts, like a cloud of canvas covering a rotten hull, made a gallant 
appearance, but real strength and firmness could nowhere be found, 

Strange indeed was the spectacle presented — patriotism supporting a 
vile system of government, a popular assembly working to restore a despotic 
monarch, the higher classes seeking a foreign master, the lower armed in the 
cause of bigotry and misrule. The upstart leaders, secretly abhorring free¬ 
dom though governing in her name, trembled at the democratic activity 
they excited; and while culling forth all tho bad passions of the multitude 
repressed the patriotism that would legenernte as well as save. The country 
suffered the evils without enjoying the benefits oE a revolution; tumults 
and assassinations terrified and disgusted the sensible part of the community j 
a con-upt administration of the resources extinguished patriotism; neglect 
ruined the armies. The peasant-soldier, usually flying at the first onset, 
threw away his arms and wont homo; or, attracted by the license of tho 
partidas , joined the banners of men, the most part originally robbers, who 
were as oppressive to the people as the enemy; and these guerilla chiefs 
would in their turn have been quickly exterminated, had not the French, 
pressed by the British baltalioue, been compelled to keep in large masses: 
this was the secret of Spanish constancy. Copious supplies from England and 
the valour of tho Anglo-Portuguese troops supported the war, and it was the 
gigantic vigour with which the duke of Wellington resisted the fierceness of 
France and sustained the weakness of three inefficient cabinets that delivered 
the peninsula, t 


■WAN DECLARED ON FRANCE 

Tho slaughter of the 2nd of Hay at Madrid, and the treatment o£ Ferdi¬ 
nand at Bayonne were as the spark of fire to the mine, and the explosion, 
beginning in tho original cradle of Spanish liberty, the Asturias, spread in the 
course of the month over all Spain. Juntas, or counoils, composed of the most 
influential and generally of the most enlightened persona of their respective 
neighbourhoods, were formed in every province, and most large towns. 
Many excesses and crimes were committed; many persons fell sacrifices to 
the suspicions, justly or unjustly excited by their own conduct, of being 
agents and partisans of the French. When Seville* ns nest in importance 
to Madrid and Barcelona, and therefore first of the unsubdued cities of Spain, 
claimed for her junta the title of supreme, and a degree of authority over 
the others, the other juntas frankly acknowledged her pretensions. In the 
name of Ferdinand VII, the supreme junta of Seville, on the 6fch of June, 
declared war against Napoleon and France. Orders were issued for enroll¬ 
ing the whole male population of Spain, combined with judicious instructions 
to the Spanish leaders to avoid risking tlieir raw soldiers in pitched battles 
against the disciplined veterans of France; and fast-sailing vessels were sent 
to the colonies, to warn them against the designs of France and claim obedi¬ 
ence to the supreme junta, as lawfully exercising the authority of Ferdinand. 


JOSEPH BONAPARTE CHOSEN KING OP SPAIN 

The crown of Spain Napoleon is said to have originally destined^ for 
Lucien Bonaparte, the ablest of his brothers. But Lucien was n republican 
upon principle; he had besides accumulated in the public service a large 

II. w. —vot, x 2 , 
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fortune, which he wag enjoying at Rome in the pleasures of taste and litera¬ 
ture; and, in addition to the sacrifice of his principles and his tastes, Napo¬ 
leon required from him that of his affections. Ho would not comply with 
Napoleon’s desire that lie should repudiate the mother of his children in order 
to wed a princess, He is believed to have refused the crown of Spain; and 
Napoleon assigned it to Joseph, already king of Naples. 

A sort of Spanish assembly, meant as a substitute for the Cortes, and 
called by the French name of the “notables,” was summoned to Bayonne, to 
meet and acknowledge Joseph, and to accept the new constitution to be con¬ 
ferred upon them with their new king. Many obeyed the call, some from 
believing resistance to the power of Napoleon impossible ; some preferring 
reforms imposed by the hand of a foreign conqueror to the vices of their 
late government; and more from motives of personal interest. 

Joseph then selected Ms ministers, the great officers of his household, etc. 
Urquijo, who had succeeded to Saavedra under Charles IV, and been like 
him displaced by Oodoy’a jealousy, was appointed secretary of state; Ooval- 
loa minister for foreign affairs; Joyellaiios for the interior; Cabarrus of 
finance; Pinuela of justice; Azanza of Lire Indies; M azarvedo of Um marine ; 
O’Farrel of the war department. Jovcllanos alone firmly ancl persevoringly 
refused to hold office under the intrusive king. But of those present some 
appear to have accepted the places offered them merely because they saw no 
other means of getting back to their own side of the Pyrenees. 

The new king of Spain entered his allotted kingdom on the 9fch of July, 
1808, and issued proclamations inviting his subjects to submission by the 
fairest promises of good government. But he found it requisite to pause at 
Vitoria, until his imperial brother’s generals should make way for his prog¬ 
ress to his capital. This did nob seem likely to be an affair of any groat 
difficulty, for the insurgents were as yet unsupported from abroad. The 
war between England ancl Spain was declared to be at an end. But the 
strength of England was then frittered away in various remote expeditions ; 
and the only immediately disposable force consisted of about nine thousand 
men, who had been assembled at Cork for an attack upon South Amorica. All 
hostile measures against the Spanish colonies wore now out of the question; 
ancl Sir Arthur Wellesley [afterwards made duko of Wellington], to whom 
the command of this small body of men was given, was directed to proceed 
with it to the assistance of Spain and Portugal. 

On the first symptoms of resistance, Murat had fortified tlio palaco of 
Buen lletiro, nearly adjoining Madrid, made dispositions for defending the 
capital (which his successor, S a vary, followed up), and scut generals of 
merited reputation, with considerable divisions of the army, in several direc¬ 
tions, to suppress the rebellion, as it was termed, and control the country. 
The success of the adverse parties in these different situations had been 
various. At Cadiz, a French squadron had been compelled to surrender, 
and that nominally without the aid of the British fleet, which, however, lying 
off the mouth of the harbour, prevented Admiral Rosilly from escaping to 
sea. Moncey had been repulsed with considerable loss from before Valencia. 1 

But the greatest battle that hud yet occurred in this war was now to be 
fought for the purpose of opening Joseph’s road to Madrid, whither Napoleon 

[ l “ Thou fill of slunt dura lion Ilia resistance of Valencia Is uoUung less than marvellous,” 
saya the count (lo Toi’cno / “ She had no soldiers for thu defence, licv ordinary garrison having 
been Ordered to different places, no experienced leaders, none but fmbaltorns to lead the cour¬ 
ageous peasants, The French lost two thousand men, amongst whom were Caznl, general of 
engineers, and other officers of high rank. Sheltered by their walls and bat ter lea the Span lard 9 
bad but few comrades to mourn, and no peisoo of Importance."] 
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had enjoined him to repair witli all speed, Cuesta, with tlie array of Castile, 
aud Blake with that of Galicia, had united at Ilio Scco, where their com¬ 
bined forces amounted to thirty thousand men. Bcssieres attacked them on 
the 14th of July with little more than fifteen thousand. The superior skill 
and discipline of the French very soon prevailed over their courage and 
numbers. They lost five or six thousand men, killed and wounded, and 
twelve hundred prisoners. The two generals threw the blame on each 
other, and separated in mutual disgust. This victory cost Bessieres less 
than four hundred men. Joseph pursued his journey; and on the 20th 
made his triumphant entry into Madrid. Orders had been given that the 
streets through which the procession was to pass should he decorated, accord¬ 
ing to Spanish custom, by hanging tapestry, etc., from the windows, and 
that the church bells should be rung. The inhabitants obeyed; hut the 
tapestry they hung out was old, dirty, and ragged, and the bells tolled as 
for a funeral. The meanest of the populace scorned to pick up the mono}' 
scattered amongst them as the king passed, leaving it to the French soldiers; 
and the theatres, which were opened gratis in honour of the day, were filled 
only by Frenchmen. The council of Castile, which had previously seemed 
disposed to submit, refused to take the oatli required of them to the new 
sovereign and constitution, alleging that both must first receive the sanction 
of the nation through the cortes; and the Spanish soldiers, who did duty 
jointly with the French, deserted by whole guards at a time, leaving not a 
single sentinel at his post. The first tidings received by Joseph at Madrid 
were in harmony with the character of his recaption. 

Dupont had advanced prosperously, defeating all who opposed him, as far 
as Cordova, which he took by storm, but almost without resistance. Howevor, 
Castanos, an old soldier, attacked Dupont with about double his numbers, 
and gained a victory so complete that at Baylen, whither four days of 
engagement had drawn the French main body, and upon the very day 
of Joseph's entranco into Madrid, Dupont, with nearly twenty thousand 
men, surrendered upon, condition of being sent with his whole corps to 
Franco. The terms of the capitulation were afterwards broken by the 
vindictive rage of the peasantry, whom their generals could not control. 
Numbers were put to death, and the rest, instead of being sent to France, 
were confined m the hulks in the bay of Cadiz, where they suffered every 
kind of misery, and the greater part perished.<* In its moral offects the 
battle of Baylen was one of those events which, insignificant in themselves, 
cause great changes in tho affairs of nations. Tlio defeat of Rio Seco, the 
preparations of Moncey for a second attack on Valencia, the miserable plight 
of Saragossa, tho despondency of the ablest men of Spain, and the disgust 
and terror generally excited by tho oxcesaes of the populace, weighed heavy 
on the Spanish cause: one victory more, and the moral as well as the physi¬ 
cal force of Spain would liavo been crushed. The victory of Baylen opened 
as il wore a now crater for Spanish pride, vanity, and arrogance; tho glory 
of past ages seemed to be renewed, every man thought himself a Gid, and, 
in the surrender of Dupont, saw, not the deliverance of Spain, but the 
immediate conquest of France. “ Wo are obliged to our friends tho Eng¬ 
lish,” was a common phrase among them when conversing with the officers 
of Sir John Moore's army; “ wo thank them for their goodwill, we shall 
escort them through France to Calais, the journey will be pleasanter than a 
long voyage : they shall not have the trouble of lighting the French, and 
wo shall be pleased to have them spectators of our ■victories.” This absurd 
confidence might have led to great things, but it was a voice—nothing more.& 
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Madrid, upon which the victorious Andalusian array could now advance 
unopposed, was no longer deemed a residence for Joseph] and on the 81at 
of July, after a residence of ton days, having’ summoned Bessie res from the 
pursuit of Blake and Cuesla to protect his retreat, the king and his party 
evacuated the capital, and withdrew to Vitoria. Another triumph obtained 
soon afterwards by the Spaniards was the successful defence of Saragossa. 0 

On the morning of the 4th of August, after feigning an attack upon the 
Aljaferia and gate of Portillo, the formidable battery of San Engracia was 
suddenly set to work, twenty-six pieces simultaneously vomited fire upon 
the convent of this name, and nearly all the defenders of it perished in the 
ruins. At five o’clock all the batteries of Saragossa were levelled; the 
French, crossing the Hnorva, precipitated themselves into the town by two 
wide breaches. Then followed fierce hand-to-hand fights, sustained with 
desperate valour among' the dead bodies and ruins. At the fiercest moment of 
the fight, General Vernier caused the following brief message lo be brought 
to Ikilafox: “Peace and capitulation?’ “War and steel!” answered 
without hesitation the leader of the men of Saragossa. The bloody contest 
was continued; trampling’on the dead the French advanced triumphantly. 
But the news of Baylen caused them to raise the siege* c 


THE ENGLISH APPEAR 

At this period of the Avar a new actor appeared upon the stago, upon 
whom thenceforward, the fortune o£ the peninsula mainly depended. On 
the 12th of July, 1808, the British expedition sailed from Cork; and its 
commander, Sir Arthur Wellesley, as soon ns the whole was fairly under 
way, precedod it in a frigate, in order to gathor the information requisite 
for regulating its destination. Landing was made in Mondego Bay. It 
was the 5th of August before all the troops were on shore. Spencer having 
arrived during the landing, Ins junction raised the numbors of the littlo 
army to thirteen thousand; and with them Sir Arthur began his march 
towards Lisbon. 

Upon receiving intelligence of Sir Arthur’s landing, Junot sent Laborde, 
one of the ablest of the French generals, from Lisbon, with three thousand 
foot and five hundred horse to check the progress of the British; and calling 
in his various detachments, he ordered them severally to offect their junction 
with Laborde. Undor these circumstances, the English commander a object 
was to prevent the junction of the several detachments — an objeot which 
tlio skill and celerity of his movements enabled him, in the moat important 
instance, to effect. Wellesley was thus enabled to attack Laborde at Roli/a 
on the 17th of August, with great numerical superiority. He drove him 
from his position with comparative facility; but Laborde foil back about a 
mile to much stronger ground, where lie again awaited the English, and 
here the battle was sanguinary. Laborde, after displaying both skill and in¬ 
trepidity, abandoned the contest, retreating in good order. 

Alter the victory was gained, Sir Arthur, now reinforced to about sixteen 
thousand men, proposed turning the left flank of the position occupied by 
Junot and his united forces — about fourteen thousand men—-and endeav¬ 
ouring to cut him off from Lisbon. But, unfortunately, Sir Arthur Welles¬ 
ley was no longer cojnnmndor-in-chic£. The English ministry had not 
known how to appreciate the man whoso extraordinary talents had as yet 
only been tried in India; and three senior officers lmd been appointed to 
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supersede him, and, as it proved, each other. The nomination of one of 
these could not be blamed, for Sir John Moore then certainly ranked higher 
in public estimation as a general than Sir Arthur Wellesley; but Sir Harry 
Burrard and Sir Iicw Dahymple had never boon in situations to display 
military capacity. Sir Harry Burrard arrived on tlie very clay that the 
reinforcements joined Sir Arthur; and with all the caution of old ago refused 
to sanction the advanco of an army deficient in cavalry and artillery horses 
especially as ten thousand men were daily expected with Sir John Moore. 

On the morning of tlie 21st, Junot fell upon the British army, with the 
impetuosity characterising Ins countrymen and Napoleon’s warriors. They 
were, however, repulsed in every attack; the defects of the position, and the 
almost total want of cavalry, were immediately remedied by tlie ability of 
the general, and the loss was far greater on the side of the French, and less 
on that of the British, than at Eolizn. Tlie battle was over by noon; a 
considerable portion of the army had not been engaged, and Sir Arthur 
proposed to follow up liis victory, pursue the retreating enemy, cut him off 
from Lisbon, and thus deliver tlie capital from the French yoke. Again 
Burrarcl’s caution prevailed to forbid the pursuit, and still the army remained 
at Vimeiro. 

Sir Harry Burrard’s authority expired almost as soon as he had thus 
mifortuiifttoly used it; and on the 22nd Sir Hew Dalrymple landed to take the 
supreme command. On the evening of the samo day, before ho could well 
make himself master of the state of affairs, General Xellermann was sent by 
Junot to the British enrap to propose an armistice, and the evacuation of 
Portugal by the French troops upon conditions. Such ns it was, the so-called 
Convention of Cintra was signed, and Portugal delivered from her conquerors, 
on the 80th of August, within a month of General Wellesley’s landing. 

The authority of Queen Maria and tlie prince-regent was now restored 
throughout Portugal. Sir IIow Daliymplo reinstated the council of regency 
appointed by the prince at his departure, and began liis preparations for 
entering Spain. He was, however, recalled to stand a sort of trial for con¬ 
cluding the Convention of Cintra which provoked wild rage in England; Sir 
Harry Burrard and Sir Arthur Wellesley returned home to give evidence 
upon the subject, and the command devolved upon Sir John Moore. 

About sixty thousand French troops wore now loft in Spain. But the 
British army with all its reinforcements did not exceed twenty-five thousand 
men. Sir John Moore was of a temperament rather desponding than san¬ 
guine : although a brave and able officer, lie had not tlie self-reliance charac¬ 
teristic of a master-mind, and the conduct of the Spaniards abundantly 
justified bis mistrust of the allies, in co-operation with whom lie was re¬ 
quired to risk an army too valuable to be rasbly hazarded, but too small 
singly to engage the French forces now concentrated upon tlie Ebro. But 
now that Spanish energy had driven the intrusive king and liis foreign 
troops almost to tho foot of the Pyrenees, Spanish pride deemed alL accom¬ 
plished, and the restraints that had compelled union were no more. Provin¬ 
cial ambition, local, and even individual interests, jealousy, and intrigue 
tainted the patriotism of tlie juntas. 

Meanwhile discussions were going on ns to the mode of government to be 
adopted. Florida-Blanca, tlie president of the Murcian junta, and the Coun¬ 
cil of Castile (which, on the evacuation of Madrid, had there assumed the 
reins of government) strongly pointed out the necessity of some central 
executive power, and tho evils resulting from the existing anarchy of inde¬ 
pendent juntas. Tlie convocation of tho cortes, or the choice of a Sicilian 
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prince as regent, were proposed, amongst other expedients. At length it 
was agreed that each junta should send two deputies from its own body to 
form a central and sovereign junta, each separate junta, however, still gov¬ 
erning its own province. The central junta was installed at Aranjuea on 
the 26tli of September. Florida-Bluiica, one of the Murcian deputies, was 
chosen president (Jovellanos was the only other member of much reputa¬ 
tion), and its first measure was a solemn proclamation of Ferdinand VII. 

France was now pouring one hundred thousand additional men into Spain, 
Ney, duke of Elcliingen, temporarily holding the command until the emperor 
should arrive from Erfurt to rule the war in person. The French army 
was, however, still waiting Napoleon’s arrival to make a forward movement, 
when the Spaniards, to Lho number of 130,000 men, formed in a crescent 
around, them. 

One of Sir Arthur Wellesley’s reasons for approving the (Jonvonlion of 
Oinlra had been that it immediately set the English army at liberty to enter 
Spain. But this advantage was cither neglected or lost in the care of inves¬ 
tigating tlie circumstances of that convention. It was not till the beginning 
of October that Sir John Moore received orders to enter Spain, and co-oper¬ 
ate with the armies assembled around the French. Sir l)avid Baud was, 
at the same time, soul to Corunna with ten thousand men, to act lindor Moore, 
who appointed Salamanca for their junction. Neither food nor means of 
transport had been provided; Baird was unfurnished with pecuniary re¬ 
sources, whilst the Galician and Austrian juntas, though so abundantly sup¬ 
plied by the profuse munificence of the English ministry, refused the troops 
of their benefactors every kind of bucgouv. Indeed, most of tho juntas 
appear to have misapplied the money sent by England to their own purposes, 
and offcon to have made no use whatever of tho arms and stores. Moore 
could not cross tho frontiovs till, the 11th of November ; and the absurd pre¬ 
cipitation of the central junta, and of those inexperienced generals who wore 
equal in authority to Gas l an os, had already brought the Spanish forces into 
collision with the French. After many days’ skirmishing and manoeuvring, 
Blake had been defeated, October 30th, by Lefobvro, buL had retreated, 
rallied liis men, and being joined by some of La Romann’s troops, again 
made head. 

Napoleon himself entered Spain on the 8th of November, and the influence 
of liis genius was immediately apparent. On the lOlli, Soult, duko of Dal¬ 
matia, attacked, defeated, and utterly routed Belvedere. Ho then turned 
upon the lino of retreat of Blake, whom Victor, duke of Bolluno, defeated at 
Espinosa on the 11th, and Soult finally annihilated at Iteynosa on tho 13fch. 
The greater part of tho veterans brought back from the Baltic were destroyed 
in Blake’s successive defeats. Blake fled to the Asturian mountains, where 
ho reunited the relics of his army, and met La Rornana, who, though disap¬ 
pointed in all his schemes, assumed the command of theso routed troops, and 
exerted himself strenuously to re-organiso and reinforce them. Tho emperor 
now turned his forces against Castanos and Palafox, whilst his cavalry swept 
the plains of Leon and Castile. On the 23rd, Lannes attacked Castanos and 
Fatafox at Tudela, and completely routed them. 

Napoleon now advanced upon Madrid, and on the 30th reached and 
attacked the Somosierra. The pass was defended by General San Juan ; liis 
troops fled after firing one volley, and afterwards sought to excuse their 
panic by accusing their unfortunate commander of treachery, and murdering 
him. Tho French crossed the mountains almost unopposed, and appeared 
before Madrid. In tho moment of danger the inefficiency of tho central 
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junta became apparent. On the approach of the French armies the whole 
body fled towards Eadajoz. 

Napoleon appeared Leforo Madrid on the 2nd of December, and sum¬ 
moned the city to surrender, with fearful threats m case of resistance. On 
the morning of the 5th Morla surrendered Madrid. The emperor took pos¬ 
session of the palace of the kings of Spain ; and in his proclamations 
threatened the Spaniards that, unless by their conduct they earned Joseph’s 
pardon, he would find another kingdom for Ins brother, and make Spain a 



French province. Such threats were not adapted to conciliate the haughty 
Spaniards; and the really beneficial decrees ho promulgated, diminishing 
the exorbitant power of the olergy and the number of monks and nuns, by 
exasperating the whole ecclesiastical bodj r , confirmed the nation in its 
enmity to him and his dynasty. Regardless of this enmity, however, 
Napoleon prepared to overrun and subjugate Portugal and the south or 
Spain with his grand army, whilst a division of thirty-five thousand men 
again besieged Saragossa. The central junta continued its fight to Seville, 
and the troops, which the different generals had rallied in considerable num¬ 
bers, prepared to defend the Sierra Morona and the Tagus. 


MOORE’S FAMOUS RETREAT 

Moore’s situation was unquestionably one of great difficulty. _ The 
French are stated to have had two hundred thousand men in Spain; ie 
could not bring into the field above twenty-five thousand; Madrid had 
fallen; and of Rio Spanish armies nothing remained within Ins reach but 
the few thousands, half clothed and half armed, that La Roman a was endeav¬ 
ouring to organise. Moore had lost all confidence in Spanish professions, and 
was convinced that Frere, who vehemently urged him to attempt something, 
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W afj deceived by his zeal in the Spanish cause and his ignorance of the 
Spanish character'. Nevertheless Moore resolved to make such a diversion 
as should recall Napoleon from the south and from Portugal, and, if possi¬ 
ble, to destroy Soult, who was within his reach with inferior numbers, before 
he could be reinforced. Put he undertook this bold and generous enter¬ 
prise with a heavy heart, and, as appears from liis own letters, as sacrificing 
his own judgment to what he knew were tho expectations of the British 
public. Moore began his movement on the 11th, offected liis junction with 
Baird, and reached Bahagun on the 2lst of December. There he halted two 
days for his supplies, meaning to attack Soult on the 24th. But on the 23rd 
he received information that Napoleon, upon hearing of his advance, had 
suspended all his operations in tho south and west, and was marching in full 
force against the English. The projected diversion was thus accomplished; 
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and he begun his retreat towards Galicia, where he proposed embarking, and 
carrying his army southwards to join the Spanish forces collecting in Anda¬ 
lusia, Tho retreat was most disastrous. Officers and men disliked it; the 
bonds of discipline were early relaxed, and the bulk of tho army was a mere 
drunken mob, never resuming any semblance of order or propriety except 
when there appeared a prospect of a battle. Then all wore again found 
British soldiers.o 

Before discussing this famous disaster we may quote the words of II. 
M. Stephens,d who, after calling Moore “tho only English general who lias 
gained lasting fame by the conduct of a retreat,” and referring to liis death 
as showing “how a modern Bayard should die in buttle — every thought for 
others, none for himself,” thus sums up his position in history ; 

" It may be possible, in the face of liis heroic death, to exaggerate 
Moore’s actual military services, but his influence on the British army can¬ 
not be overrated. The true military spirit of discipline and of valour, both 
in officers and men, had become nearly extinct during the American war. 
Abercromby, who looked back to the traditions of Min den, was the first to 
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attempt to revive it, and his work was carried on by Moore. The formation 
of the light regiments at Shovncliffe was the answer to the new French 
tactics, and it was left to Wellington to show the success of the experiment. 
Moore’s powers as a statesman are shown m his despatches written at Sala¬ 
manca, and lie had the truest gift of a great mail-—that of judging men. 
It may be noticed that, while Wellington perpetually grumbled at the bad 
qualities of his officers and formed no school, Moore’s name is associated with 
the career of all who made their mark. Among generals, Hope, Graham, Sir 
E. Paget, TIill, and Oaufurd, all felt and submitted to his ascendency, and of 
younger officers it was ever the pioud boast of tho Napiers, Colborne, the 
Beckwiths, and Barnard that they were the pupils of Moore, not of Wel¬ 
lington. Nay more, ho inspired an historian. The description of Moore’s 
retreat in Napier i is perhaps the finest piece of military history in the Eng¬ 
lish language, not only because the author was present, but because his heart 
was with the leader of that retreat; and, if Napier felt towards Wellington 
as the soldiers of tho Tenth legion felt towards Caesar , 1 he felt towards Moore 
tho personal love and devotion of a cavalier towards Montrose.” 

We can do no better than quote at some length Napier’s famous account 
from his work, which has been favourably compared with those of Thucydides, 
Xenophon, and Crosar.o 

Napier's Story of Moore's Retreat 

That Moore succoured Spain in her extremity, and, in her hour of weak¬ 
ness, intercepted the blow descending to crush her, no man of candour can 
deny. For what troops, what preparations, what courage, what capacity 
was there in the south to have resisted evon for an instant the progress of a 
man like Napoleon, who, in ten days and in the depth of winter, crossing 
the snowy ridge of the Carpentinos, had traversed two hundred miles of 
hostile country, and transported fifty thousand mon from Madrid to AsLorga 
in a shorter time than a Spanish courier would have taken to travel the same 
distance? This stupendous march was rendered fruitless by the quickness 
of Mooro; but Napoleon, though he failed to destroy tho English army, 
resolved, nevertheless, to cast it forth from the peninsula. Being himself 
recalled to France by tidings that the Austrian storm was ready to burst, he 
fixed upon Soult to continue the pursuit. Including Eaborde, Heudolet, and 
Loison’a division, nearly sixty thousand men and ninety-one guns were put 
on the track of the English army. 

Soult, nowise inferior to any of his nation, if tho emperor he excepted, 
followed Mooro with vigour. Nineteen thousand British troops posted in 
strong ground might have offered battle to very superior numbors; yet 
where was the use of merely lighting an enemy who had three hundred thou¬ 
sand men in Spain ? Nothing could he gained, but Moore might by a quick 
retreat reach’his ships unmolested, and carry liis army from that narrow cor¬ 
ner to the southern provinces and renew the war under more favourable 
circumstances. But in the immense wine-vaults of Bembibre hundreds of 
men remained inebriated, the followers of the army crowded the houses, and 
many of Horn ana’s disbanded men were mixed with this heterogeneous mass 
of marauders, drunkards, muleteers, women, and children. Moore, leaving 
a small guard with them, proceeded to Calcabellos. At Calcabellos the 
reserve took up a position, Baird marched to Herrerias, and Moore went on to 


P TheBG are Niipicr'e words in dedicating Ins great work to Wellington, ] 
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Villa Franca; but in that town also great excessesluicl boon committed by the 
preceding divisions; tho magazines were plundered, tlio bakers driven from 
the ovens, the wine-stores forced, the commissaries prevented making the 
regular distributions ; the doors of the houses were broken, ancl a scandalous 
insubordination then showed a discreditable relaxation of discipline by tho 
officers. Moore arrested this disorder, and caused ono man taken in tlio act 
of plundering a magazine to he hanged in the market-place. 

Under the most favourable circumstances, tho tail of a retreating force 
exhibits terrible scenes of distress, and on tho road near Nogales tho follow¬ 
ers of the army were dying fast from cold and hunger. The soldiors, bare¬ 
footed, harassed, and weakened, by their excesses at llcmbibre and Villa 
Franca, wore dropping to tho rear by hundreds, while broken ear La, dead 
animals, and the piteous spectacle of women and children, struggling or fall¬ 
ing exhausted in tlio snow, completed a picture of war, which like Janus has 
a double face. 

The British army was not provided to light abovo ono battle; tlicro wore no 
draught cattle, no means of transporting reserve ammunition, no magazines, no 
hospitals, no second lino, no provisions: a defeat would have been ruin, a 
victory useless. A battle is always a serious alTair ; two battles in such cir¬ 
cumstances, though both should bo victories, would lnivo been destruction. 
A terrible storm of wind and rain, mixed with sleot, commenced as the army 
broke up from the position at Lugo *, the marks were destroyed, the guides 
lost the true direction, only one of tho divisions gained tho main road, the 
other two were bewildered, and when daylight broke the roar columns were 
still near to Lugo. Tlio fatigue, the depression of mind occasioned by this 
misfortune, and the want of shoes broke tho order of tho march, stragglers 
became numerous, and unfortunately Baird, thinking to relievo the men dur¬ 
ing a halt which took place in tlio night, desired tlio leading division to take 
refuge from the weather in soiho houses a little way off tlio road. Comploto 
disorganisation followed this imprudent act. Tlio commander-in-chief, who 
covered this march with the reserve and cavalry, ordered soveral bridges to 
bo destroyed, but tlio engineers failed of success in every attempt. 

As the troops approached Corunna, on January 12tl\, 1800, tho general’s 
looks were directed towards the harbour, but an expanso of wator pain¬ 
fully convinced him that to fortune at least ho was in no way beholden; 
contrary winds still detained tlio fleet at Vigo, and tho last consuming exer¬ 
tion made by the army was rendered fruitless. Tlio men wero put into 
quarters, and tlieir leader awaited the progress of events, Tho reserve was 
posted between the village of El Burgo and the road of Santiago cle Compos- 
tella. For twelve days these hardy soldiers had covered the retreat, during 
which time they traversed eighty miles of road in two marches, passed sev¬ 
eral nights under arms m the snow of the mountains, were seven times en¬ 
gaged, and now took the outposts having fewer men missing from the ranks, 
including those who hud fallen in battle, than any othor division in tho 
army: an admirable instance of the value of good discipline, and u manifest 
proof of the malignant injustice witli which Moore lias been accused of 
precipitating his retreat beyond the measure of human strength. 

Now a painful measure was adopted ; the ground in front of Corunna 
is impracticable for cavalry, tho horses -were generally foundered, it was 
impossible to embark them all in the face of an enemy, and a great number 
were relucLantly ordered to be shot; worn down and foot-broken, they 
would otherwise have been distributed among the French cavalry, or used 
as draught cattle until death lelieved them from procrastinated suffering- 
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liut the very fact of tlicir being so foundered was one of the results of 
inexperience ; the cavalry had come out to Corunna without proper equip¬ 
ments, the horses were ruined, not for want of shoes but want of hammers 
and nails to put them on. Soon the French gathered on the Nero, and 
Moore sought a position of battle. On the evening of the 1-ith the trans¬ 
ports from Vigo hove in sight j the dismounted cavalry, the sick, the best 
horses, and fifty pieces of artillery wore embarked, six British and three 
Spanish guns being kept on shore for action. When Laborde’s division 
arrived, on the 15th, the French force was not less than twenty thou¬ 
sand men, and Soult made no idle evolutions of display. Distributing his 
lighter guns along the front of Ins position, lie opened a fire from the heavy 
battery on his left, and instantly descended the mountain with three columns 
covered by clouds of skirmishers. The ground about that village was inter¬ 
sected by stone walls and hollow roads ; a severe scrambling fight ensued, the 
French were forced hack with great loss, but, being reinforced, renewed 
the fight beyond the village. Major Napier, 1 commanding the 50th, was 
wounded and taken prisoner, and Elvina then became tlie scene of another 
contest. The line of the skirmishers being supported vigorously, checked 
the advance of the enemy’s troops in the valley ; at the same time the centre 
and loft of the army also became engaged, and a furious action ensued along 
tho line, in the valley, and on the hills. Sir John Moore, while earnestly 
watching the result of tho fight about the village of Elvina, was struck on 
the left breast by a cannon-shot. 

Notwithstanding this great disaster the troops gained ground, and when 
the night sot in, their lino was considerably advanced beyond tlie original 
position of the morning, while tho French were falling back in confusion. 
Their disorder facilitated tho original plan of embarking during the night. 
Hope, upon whom tho command had devolved, resolved therefore to ship 
the army, and so complete were the arrangements that no confusion or diffi¬ 
culty occurred ; tho pickets kindled fires to cover the retreat, and were 
themselves withdrawn at daybreak to embark under the protection of Hill’s 
brigade, which was in position under tlie ramparts of Couuina. 

When the morning of the sixteenth dawned, the French, seeing the Brit-' 
ish position abandoned, pushed some battalions to tlie heights of San Lucia, 
and about midday opened a battery on tho shipping in the harbour. This 
caused great confusion amongst the transports, several masters cut tlicir 

1 The author's oldest brother ; ho was said to ho slain. When tho French, renewed tho 
attack on Elvina, ho was Bomowlmt in advance of that vlllngo, and alone, foi tho troops were 
sc.iltorod by tho naturo of tho ground, liomg hurt m tho leg, lie endeavoured lo retire, but was 
overtaken, and thrown to tho ground with live wounds; a French drummer rescued him, and 
when a soldier with whom ho had been struggling made a second attempt to kill bun, tho (hum¬ 
mer once more intorfcicd. Tho morning after the battle Marshal tfoultsent Ids own surgeon lo 
Major Napier, and, with a kindness and consideration very uncommon, wroto to Napoleon, defin¬ 
ing that his prisoner might not bo sent to Fiance, which from tho system of refusing exchanges 
would lmvo ruined Ins professional prospect; the drummer also leceived tho cross of the Legion 
of Honour. When [lie 2nd corps quitted Corunna, Marshal Soult recommended his prisoner 
to Lho attention of Marshal Noy. Tho latter, treating him rather with the kindness of a friend 
than the civility of an enemy, lodged him with tho Fronch consul, supplied him with money, 
gave him a gonoral invitation to his house, and not only refrained from sending him to Fiance, ■ 
but when by a flag of tiuca he knew that Major Napier’s mother was mourning for him as dead, 
lie permitted him, and with him tho few soldiers taken in the action, to go Rt once to England, 
mcicly exacting a promise that none should serve uulil exchanged I would have not touched 
at all upon tlicso private adventures, woie it not that gratitude demands a public acknowledg¬ 
ment of such gonoroslty, and that demand is rondeied more impel atiro by tlio aftci misfortunes 
of Marshal Noy. That bravo nml noble-minded man's falo is but too well known. IJe who had 
fought five hundred battles for Franco, not one against her, was shot as a Liaitor ! Could the 
bitterest enemy of the ltourbous have uaorastro ugly marked the difference between their interests 
and those of tho nation ? 
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cables, and four vessels went on shore, but tho troops wore rescued by the men- 
of-wav’s boats, the stranded vessels burned, and the fleet got out of harbour. 
Hill then embarked at tho citadel, which was maintained by a rearguard 
under Beresfont until the 18th, when, the wounded being all on board, the 
troops likewise embarked ; the inhabitants faithfully maintained tho town 
meanwhile, and the fleet sailed for England. Tho loss of the British, never 
officially published, was estimated at eight hundred ; of the French at three 
thousand. The latter is probably an exaggeration, yet i t must have been great. 

From the spot where ho fell, the general was carried to the town by his 
soldiers ; his blood flowed fast and the tovtme of the wound was great; yet 
the unshaken firmness of his mind made those about him, seeing the resolu¬ 
tion of his coimfconancc, oxpress ahopo of his rocovory : he looked steadfastly 
at the injury for a moment, and said : “No, I feel that to ho impossible. 
Several times lie caused his attendants to stop and turn round, that ho might 
behold the field of battle ; and when tho firing indicated the advance of the 
British, lie discovered his satisfaction and permitted tho bearers to proceed. 
When life was almost extinct, with an unsubdued spirit, as if anticipating tho 
baseness of his posthumous calumniators, ho oxelaimcd : “X hopo the peoplo 
of England will be satisfied. 1 hope my country will do me justice.” in a 
few minutes afterwards he died, and his corpse, wrapped in a military cloak, 
was interred by tho officers of hia staff in tlio citadel of Corunna. The giuuj 
of tho enemy paid his funeral honours, and Soulfe with a noble feeling of 
respect for his valour raised a monument to his memory on the field.& 

A Spanish, Opinion of the Retreat 

English historians, especially Napier,1> arc so severe in their aspersions on 
the Spanish that it is only fair to give the words of a Spanish historian and 
contemporary, tho count do Toreilo, who says : 

“The residents of Corunna with disinterested zeal not only assisted tho 
English, but also kept faith with them, and did not immediately .surrender 
the fortress, a noble example rarely givon by towns when they see themselves 
abandoned by those from whom they expected protection and aid. So ended 
General Moore’s retreat, censured by some among his own compatriots, 
upheld and even praised by others. Leaving tho investigation and criticism 
of this campaign to military men, we arc of opinion that tho eluinco of being 
compelled to light before his troops embarked, and also lus having ended his 
days honourably on the Hold of battle, have lent lustre to live glory and good 
name of General Moore. For the rest, if a veteran well-disciplined army 
such as the English, provided with abundant supplies, began a retreat before 
combating, in the progress of which retreat there wore witnessed such dis¬ 
orders, such damage, such scandals, who can wonder that there wore disorders 
and confusion in the Spanish retreats, executed after fighting, with an army 
of raw recruits, lacking all resources, and in their own country ? We do not 
say this to detract from British glory, but in defence of our own, so reviled 
by certain English writers—-by those indeed who took part in this disastrous 
campaign.”^ 


FltENCIC SUCC1SSSES 

In Catalonia an attempt by the Spaniards to recover Barcelona was 
defeated by St. Cyr, who likewise took Rosas. In Galicia La Romana shel¬ 
tered himself and hia little band amidst the mountains, whilst Soult overran 
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the province ; Corunna surrendered to him. as soon as the English troops 
were safe on board, and Eerrol followed its example, delivering up the 
squadron in its port. 

On the 22nd of January, 1809, Joseph returned to Madrid. Ilis second, 
entrance does not appear to have called forth the same demonstrations of 
national feeling as the first. Tho municipality and the several councils 
received him with loud professions of loyalty, and all the population took 
the oath of allegiance. 

Saragossa had been invested by Marshal Moncey the 20th of December, 
1808, ancl summoned to surrender ; Palafox gave the answer that might be 
expected from his conduct in the former siege, and witli his brave townsmen 
prepared to stand a second, yet more destructive. For a while the siege 
languished, and dissension existed amongst tho besieging generals. But, on 
the 22nd of January, 1809, Lannes assumed the command; and on the 1st 
of February the besiogors forced their entrance into the town, and for three 
weeks the struggle, street by street and house by house, was maintained, 
with all tho circumstances of affecting heroism recorded on the former occa¬ 
sion. But tho numbers that had thronged to defend Saragossa were her 
bane : pestilence was engendered in tho crowded cellars, nnd proved a yet 
more deadly foe than tho French. The posts wore manned by hospital 
patients, sitting, because they could not stand ; Palafox was in his bed 
delirious; nnd on the 22nd of February the junta capitulated. Lannes 
violated the capitulation in many points, and sent Palafox, whoso liberty lmcl 
been stipulated, prisoner to France. The central junta loaded the city and 
all its inhabitants and defenders with praises, honour, and rewards. 1 

Tile ro-oonquost of Portugal was now the object of tho French. Soull 
was appointed governor of that kingdom, and ordered to invade it from tho 
north, whilst Victor and Lapisse were to co-operate with him, the former in 
the south, and tho latter from Ciudad Rodrigo. 

Soult took Oporto by storm on tlic 29th of March, fixed his headquarters 
there, and seems to have meditated becoming king of northern Lusitania, if 
not of Portugal. But Oporto was tho limit of his conquest. Behind him 
La Romana, who hod rallied his constantly increasing army, found Nay full 
employment, and Silvoira was again master of Tras-os-Montes. In the south 
Victor could not invade Alemtejo till he should have defeated Cuesta and 
tho Estrcmaduran army; nnd Lapisse could not make himself master of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, which was defended chiefly by Sir Robert Wilson with his 
Lusitaniau legion. This legion was the first .attempt, in tho course of the 
war, to improve the Portuguese soldiers, by placing them under British 
officers. The prince of Brazil was induced to send General Boresford si 
commission as field-marshal and general-in-chief of the Portuguese army. 
With this commission, Beresford landed early in March, and immediately 
proceeded to train tho troops and to place over them as many effective 
English officers as lie thought national jealousy would bear (always, how¬ 
ever, nominally commanded by a native colonel). 

Bonaparte is calculated to have had at this tune about 270,000 men in 

f 1 Ab Napier 1 points out, liowovor, though tho Spanish glorify this siege nnd called Saragossa 
“Spain,” for her bravery : “ Deprive tho transaction of its dazzling colours, and it shows thus: 
Tlilrty-flvo thousand French, in the midst of Insurrections, and despite of circumstances peculiarly 
favourable to the defence, reduced fifty thousand of the bravest and most euorgotie men In Spam. 
The latter suite red nobly, but was their example imitated P Gerona indeed, although less cele¬ 
brated, rivalled, perhaps move than rivalled, the glory of Saragossa; elsewhere her fate spoke, 
not trunipet-tongued to arouse, but with a walling voice that earned dismay to the heart of the 
nation.” 3 
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the peninsula. These he doomed amply sufficient for its subjugation, and at 
the moment could not well reinforce them. His alarms touching Austria 
had proved just. If Napoleon was successful as ever in Germany, his gen¬ 
erals were not equally prosperous in the peninsula. And what was of yet 
more consequence, on the 22nd of April, Sir Arthur Wellesley arrived in the 
Tagus, bearing the character of general-in-chief of the English and Portu¬ 
guese troops. 


WELLINGTON RESUMES CONTROL 

There was no hesitation in Sir Arthur’s measures. IIo resolved first to 
clear Portugal of invaders, then to assist Spain. On the 6th of May, leav¬ 
ing a body of British and Portuguese on the Tagus to watch Victor, ho began 
hi,n march from Coimbra with about thirteen thousand British troops, three 
thousand Germans, and nine thousand of Beresford’a new levies, to effect 
the first of these objects. The Ere noli troops, who had ventured to take 
post south of the Douro, were everywhere outmanoeuvred and driven back. 
Soull, having broken the bridges and secured the boats upon the Douro, a 
broad and rapid stream, believed the English could only cross by their ship- 
boats at the mouHi of the river. But on the 12tli, Sir Arthur contrived to 

f irocuve four barges at a point where a wood concealed the river, and a hill 
lis army, from the town, whilst his guns could play on the point at which 
the men were to land ; and before the French suspected so daring an attempt, 
some companies were passed over who made good their footing. 

Soult, after a short contest, evacuated Oporto, and precipitately retreated. 
The pursuit was continued for live days, till the French marshal, sacrificing 
liia artillery, stores, baggage, and even his sick and wounded, escaped with 
the remnant of his troops, by mountain paths through which no regularly 
equipped and appointed army could attempt to follow. Sir Arthur then 
abandoned the chase, appointed Traill military governor of Oporto (the 
bishop had lied to Lisbon, where he was thenceforward a leading member of 
the regency), and leaving the protection of the northern provinces to Silveirft 
and Ins Portuguese, returned southwards, to assist Cuestii against Victor. 
The utter impracticability of this brave, zealous, and upright, but narrow¬ 
minded, prejudiced, and obstinate old man, 1 thwarted every scheme proposed, 
and thus wasted much valuable time. The British commander found it 
impossible to obtain from his Spanish coadjutor either provisions or means 
of transport for his artillery and stores. 

The French now returned with superior numbers, under the command of 
the king, aided by his major-general, Marshal Jourdau. Upon tho 27th and 
28th of July they attacked the allies at Talavora. Tho battle, long, obsti¬ 
nately contested, and sanguinary, ended in tire complete defeat of the assail¬ 
ants ; but the destitute and exhausted condition of tho English troops, who 
were without provisions for man or horse, prevented their pursuing the dis¬ 
comfited enemy, who wns consequently enabled to retreat in good order. 
The good that should have resulted from the victory was further counter¬ 
acted by an alarm from the north, and Cuesta’s perverse temper. 

La Romana had rallied and increased Ills little army, and had so harassed 
Soiilt and Ney, that they, considering likewise the greater importance of the 
transactions then talcing place in the south, resolved to evacuate the province. 

f 1 Napier 6 thus pungcntly sums up Cuesta . " Cues la's knowledge of both friend's and 
enemy's strength and positions was always inarcuvate and bis judgment false; lie never gained a 
ilecisive action, and lost overy army bo commanded "] 
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They did so, and Galicia remained thenceforward unmolested by invaders. 
In their progress southwards the two marshals were joined by Mortier, and 
Soult received from Napoleon the command of the combined corps with 
orders to march upon the English and Cueata. Tlie Spaniards stationed to 
secure tlie mountain passes fled ; and Sir Arthur led the British army against 
this new foe, intrusting to Cuesta the maintenance of the post of Tala verm 
An apprehension of Victor’s advancing anew induced Cuesta to evacuate 
Talavera, and he hastened after Wellesley, leaving fifteen hundred British 
wounded to the enemy, whilst it is said many of his own carts were removed 
empty. This step, and Soult’s advance in unexpected strength, exposed Sir 
Arthur to be cut off from Portugal. His. troops were starving ; and as the 
protection of Portugal was the point chiefly insisted upon in his instructions, 
he retreated to a frontier position on the Gmdiana. Venegas was defeated 
at Alnionacicl, Blake’s army of Aragon and Valencia had been beaten and 
dispersed ; and llic fall of Spain appeared to be inevitable. Venegas’ 
repeated defeats had now made him so unpopular that the command of his 
army was taken from him. 

Meanwhile the central junta exerted themselves to reinforce Cuesta’s 
army, which had been surprised and half destroyed by tlie enemy since its 
separation from the English ; and they thought of removing the unmanage¬ 
able general. A paralytic stroke saved them that trouble, by compelling 
him to resign. The command of tlie principal army of fifty thousand men 
was given to Areizaga who was ordered to free Madrid, before the reinforce¬ 
ments, set at liberty by the end of the Austrian war, could reach Spain. 
The same peculiarity of the Spanish character, namely, assuming as done 
whatever is promised, or even wished, seems to have convinced the inexperi¬ 
enced Btalmnctt of the central uvula that the general they had senl to con¬ 
quer could not be beaten, and that a decree, ordering the English army to be 
well supplied, must answer every purpose, though they took no measures for 
procuring the provisions or the cattle required. Lord Wellington remained 
in his cantonments ; and on the 17th of November, Areizaga was totally 
defeated at Ocufia. The French now menaced Portugal: the British general 
was prepared for its protection. 

The French were masters of nearly all Spain north of the Sierra Morena, 
with the exception of Galicia, Valencia, and Catalonia ; and in this last 
province, although it resisted most stoutly, the French army, under St. Cyr, 
held the field, and Gerona, one of the moat important fortresses not in tlieir 
hands, fell m December, after emulating the glory of Saragossa during 
a seven months* siege. 1 But their garrisons were distressed, and their 

f 1 Lafucnte « gives tho following incidents of the siege of Gevona: " The holy patron of tho 
town, St. Narcissus, was mimed generalissimo, it hong to his protection ;uul Intercession, that 
the devout losidents attributed tlieir safety in tho attacks and danger a of the wars of past limes. 
Of the 000 men who garrisoned tho foilresfl of Monjuich 511 soldieia and 18 officers had perished, 
and nearly all the rest were wounded before it was abandoned. It cost tho Fioncli S,000 men to 
conquer tho ruins. Whenever the limited number of the garrison peimilled, Alvarez ordered 
sallies to bo made by small bodies of men. It is related how, on the occasion of one of these sallies, 
the officer who was to direct It was asked where he would take refuge in case of necessity. 1 In 
the cemetery, ’ he replied 

“When November had set in the town was ravaged by pestilence, while It suffered 
from tho horrors of famine. Even tho most unclean animals were bought at on exorbitant, 
price and devoured. Emaciated, and no less hungry than the men, tho very animals fell upon 
and ate ono another. Pools of stagnant water full of refuse were seen in the streets; scat¬ 
tered here and there lay the im buried corpsos ; for the living there was neither shelter nor rest; 
the air was pestilential and dineaso was abroad; tlie oveifull hospitals lacked remedies for tho 
bick. During tho month of November, 1,378 soldicis alone died. The spirits of tlie strongest and 
most valiant began to fail, and yet llic dauntless governor Alvarez seized or harshly turned away 
the emissaries despatched by the French general to adviso him to Bin render. And upon heating 
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communications were harassed botli by the British cruisers on the coast, and 
by the Catalans themselves, who wore almost all in arms, as miquclets or 
gu&vrillaS) displaying the same indomitable spirit they had shown iu former 
wars. In the course of the year 1809, as the regular armies were defeated 
and dispersed, the example of the Catalans was followed throughout Spain ; 
and bands of guerillas consisting of peasants, deserters, outlaws — of indi¬ 
viduals, in short, of all classes —were everywhere established, the command 
of which was assumed by men of talent and resolution, likewise of all classes 
— officers, monks, physicians, yeomen, or smugglers. This was a mode of 
warfare to which the climate was favourable, the vindictive Spanish character 
peculiarly adapted, and habits of discipline unnecessary. They appeared in 
force wherever a blow was to be struck ; when pursued, they dispersed ami 
vanished. A few of the guerilla leaders, as Juan Martin Dm, better known 
as the Empochiado, Julian Sanchez, Juan Diaz Porlier, Don Mariano cle 
Iienovalos Longa, and last, and far the greatest, the two Minas, uncle and 
nephew, acquired a celebrity that renders the record of their names indis¬ 
pensable in Spanish history. 

The central junta, opposed by the local junta, and alarmed at their own 
unpopularity, were now prevailed upon to transfer their authority to a regency 
of five persona. The regency, instead of devoting their time and thoughts 
to calling forth the resources and energies of the country, or even to the 
defence of Cadiz, began their administration by a vehement attack upon 
the measures of the central junta, accused that body of usurpation and pecu¬ 
lation, threw some of the members into prison, and banished even the 
excellent Jovellanos to his native province, where liia conduct was ordered 
to bo watched. Alburquerque was deprived of the government of Cadiz 
and sent as ambassador to England, where he soon died, of mortification, it is 
said, at his ill usage. Whilst the regency were persecuting their predeces¬ 
sors, or occupied with commercial interests, Andalusia and Granada submitted 
at onco to the conqueror, who met resistance only from Cadiz. 

The war with Austria was now over, and it was generally oxpeotod Unit 
the dreaded Napoleon would return to tlio peninsula, to boar down all resist¬ 
ance by the energy of his own mighty genius. Bub lie sent his favourite 
general, Masscna, whom he had surnamed the Spoiled Child of Victory, to 
conquer Portugal, drive the English into the sea, and, it was supposed, 
receive the crown of Portugal as his reward. 

The Spaniards had now no army on foot deserving the name, and 
central Spain, from the Pyrenees to the lines before Cadiz, was nominally 
in the possession of King Joseph, Galicia and Estrenuulnva, on the western, 
and Murcia, Valencia, and Catalonia on, the eastern side, with a few fortresses, 
being all that yet remained unooaquerod ; and, in Catalonia, Sucliet was 
alowly making formidable progress. But the temper of the people never was 
less subdued, and the war had assumed a character of extraordinary ferocity. 

Napoleon deemed that professional soldiers only had a right to light; and 
instead of respecting the patriotic feeling that roused the whole nation to 
struggle for independence, lie considered the armed peasantry as mere licen¬ 
tious rebels against tlieir lawful king. Henee whilst the ordinary courtesies 
of war were observed towards the British, nearly all the Spaniards and the 

someono in ibo fortress pronounces the wove! 1 capitulation,' ho turned upon him •, ‘IIowl* he 
exclaimed in imposing accents, ' are you alone a coward here I When provisions are at end wo 
will eat yon, and such as yon 1 At length capitulation was necessary and so ended the famous 
and memorable siege of Geiona, winch lasted soven long montlis, during which time the enemy's 
40 batteries discharged against the town more than 00,000 balls nnil 20,000 bombs and grenades ”] 
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irregular Portuguese troops were treated with wanton cruelty, and their 
women exposed to the grossest outrage from the French soldiery, until 
almost every individual in the Spanish guerilla hands, and the Portuguese 
irregulars, had a private injury to revenge ; and even sympathy in their 
resentments can barely palliate the sanguinary temper in which that revenge 
was sought. And to these personal motives of exasperation was added a 
deep sense of religious horror, since the French emperor had seized upon 
the estates of the church, upon Rome itself, and carried Pope Pius VII, 
who refused to sanction his spoliation, a prisoner to France. From the 
influence of so many various feelings, the whole of Spain was now overrun 
by fierce guerillas, and Joseph, in fact, was only master of the places actually 
occupied by French soldiers. 

As soon as the French movements threatened Portugal, Lord Wellington 
could not hope, with 27,000 British, and 30,000 nearly untried Portuguese 
troops, to defend Portugal against 80,000 French veterans, led by an able 
general, and supported by bodies of 30,000 or 40,000 men, acting as a rear¬ 
guard. 


THE LINES ON TOlUtES VEDRAS 

The British commander was even then directing the construction of 
those military works, known as tho lines of Torres Vedras, by which the 
naturally strong ground covering Lisbon was rendered nearly impregnable; 
and his main object upon the frontier appears to have been retarding the 
enemy’s advance, until those lines should be perfected and tho harvest 
gathered in. Ho intended that tho inhabitants should then evacuate the 
intermediate district, with all their provisions and movable property; and 
that he himself, retreating to his lines, should draw Massena into a desert 
country, where the French marshal could not subsist his troops, and would 
find himself confronted by a strong- army, in an impregnable position, whilst 
his rear and communications were harassed by militia and ordenanaas , the 
proper name of tlie Portuguese armed peasantry. 

Massena, recently created by liis imperial master, the prince of Essling, 
dedicated the spring to assembling his army, and making preparations; nor was 
it until he began the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo that the line by which he pro¬ 
posed to invade Portugal was ascertained. That town was gallantly defended 
by its governor, Ilerrasti, assisted by the guerilla chief, Sanchez, from the 
4th of June till the 10th of July, 1810. When the place was no longer 
tenable, Sanchez and his band, breaking through the besiegers, escaped, and 
Ilerrasti capitulated. Lord Wellington’s plan required that he should 
hazard no attempt to relieve the besieged, 1 but his menacing position had 
long kept Massena’s usually enterprising temper in check, and continued to 
do so; for upwards of a month was suffered to elapse after the fall of 

[' The Spanish historian, tlio count de Toreflo,/says of this siege: 

“All tlio residents, without distinction of class, ago, or sex, rushed to the assistance of the 
Hoops. Lorenzn, a woman of tho people, distinguished herself among tho women, being twice 
wounded; and oven two blind men, one led by a faithful dog, employed themselves in useful 
works, over smiling and jovial, visiting tlio posts of greatest danger, crying out above tho hissing 
of tlio balls, ‘ Courage, boys; long live Ferdinand VIII Viva Ciudad liodriffo/' 

“ The Spaniards wore angered with the English for not assisting the town. Lord ’Wellington 
had come thither from the Guadiana disposed, and even as it woie in honour bound to compel the 
Fiench to raise the siege. In this ease he could not put forward the usual excuse that the Span¬ 
iards did not defend them selves, or that by their want of concert they caused tho failure of the 
well-matured plans of their allies. Tho maiquis de la Horn ana eaino from Badajoz to Welling¬ 
ton's headquarters, and joined his prayers to those of tho lesidouts and authorities of Ciudad 

11 . W. — "VOt,, X. 2 A 
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Ciudad Rodrigo ere the French general proceeded to lay siege to the neigh¬ 
bouring Portuguese fortress, Almeida. 

The allied army, falling back as he advanced, offered no interruption. 
But an English officer commanded the Portuguese garrison in Almoida, and 
a defence yet longer than Ciudad Rodrigo’s was confidently expected. An 
accident caused the explosion of the principal powder magazine on the 26th 
of August, when, through the panic of some and tho treachery of others, 
the garrison flung clown their arms, and forced the mortified governor to 
capitulate. Mnasena concentrated his forces about the middle of September 



Salamanca. 


and prepared, as lie hoped, to drive the British to their ships. Lord Well¬ 
ington arranged his army upon the ridge of Bnsauo, and awaited the enemy. 
The French troops scaled the steep aseont with daring alacrity, hut wove 
driven down agaui with heavy loss. The French killed and wounded in 
this battle are estimated at from live to six thousand, those of tho allies 
at twelve hundred: but perhaps not the least important ovont of the day was 
that the Portuguese troops displayed a steadiness of courage which had 
scarcely been as yet expected from their training. On tho following day 

Rodrigo, to those of tho Spanish government, and even to those of some of the English, In 
■vftin I Wellington, detei mined not to take any step m tlie matter, remained obstinate. 

" tVeia ■wo to imitate tho examplo of certain English historians, a wide field Is hero open lo 
us to fittingly reply to the unjust recriimnntions which such historians have largely and wwitli- 
fully poured out, with reaped to tho Spanish military opeiations. lint with more impartiality 
than they have shown and following no other guide but truth, sotting asido public opinion, wo 
declaie, on the contrary, that Lord Wellington acted ns a pilulcnt general if, Lo compel the enemy 
to raise the siege, it was necessary to risk a battle Ilia forces wcio not superior to tho Eioncli, 
his soldiers lacked tho necessary quickness to nmncouvro in the open and without set positions, 
nor did tho Portuguese troops possess that discipline and experience of fighting which gives self- 
confidence. A battle gained would have saved Ciudad Rodrigo, hut it would not have ended tho 
Avar; and had they lost it, the English aimy would liavo boon destroyed, the enemy enabled to 
advance lo Lisbon, and a tcniblc if not mortal blow liave been dealt to tho Spanish cause. Tho 
voice of public opinion deafened Lhc ears of tho govcrnuiont with complaints, qualifying thf? 
Conduct of tlio English as at least tepnl and indifferent. 
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Massena, learning that there was a mountain road by which ho could turn 
the left of his adversary’s position, filed off his troops in that direction, 
vainly hoping lo reach Coimbra the first. On the 29tli Lord Wellington 
prevented him, by retreating upon that city along the direct road. 

It was not till they actually saw the allied army retreating before the 
invaders tlmt the inhabitants prepared to obey Lord Wellington’s proclama¬ 
tion, and forsake their homes. And now it was too late to attain the end 
for which the order had been given. The provisions were left behind, the 
mills were scarcely damaged; whilst the helpless and desolate crowds that, 
(lying from the enemy, accompanied the troops, encumbered their march, and 
gave birth to the usual disorders of a retreat. Such disorders were, however, 
repressed by the vigour with which Lord Wellington punished, and the pre¬ 
cautions he took to prevent them ; whilst Mnssena’s negligence indulged his 
troops in a license that rendered the disorder of the pursuing far greater 
than even now was that of the retreating army. At Coimbra alone the 
French troops, during the three days they spent there, wasted and destroyed 
stores that might have supplied two months’ subsistence. But at Coimbra 
Massena was still ignorant of the existence of the lines of Torres Yedras ; 
and still believing that lie was merely chasing the British to their ships, 
he probably saw no need of restraining' his troops or of providing against 
famine. 

On the 10th of October the allied army took up its position within those 
extraordinary lines, of which one end rested upon the sea, and the other 
upon the Tagus, extending in length twenty-nine miles, at about thirty-five 
miles average distance from Lisbon. The utmost skill of the engineer had 
been exerted to improve the natural .strength of this mountain lino, and to 
supply its deficiencies. A second lino of fortifications had been prepared 
some ten miles nearer Lisbon, in ense the first should be lost, or prove too 
extensive for the numbers occupying it; and a third to protect a possible 
forced embarkation. But this danger was happily gone by. Reinforce¬ 
ments arrived from England, additional Portuguese corps wero assembled, 
and La Romana, at Lord Wellington’s request, brought in two Spanish divi¬ 
sions. Before the end of the month seventy thousand regular troops were 
within the lines, ready to he moved, along convenient roads, to whatever 
points might be threatened, whilst sixty thousand Portuguese militia maimed 
the different forts and redoubts that commanded the approaches. 

Massena halted in disagreeable surprise before the stupendous fortress. 
He was obliged to solid foraging detachments to great distances ; these wore 
cruelly harassed, and sometimes cut off by the Portuguese militia and orde- 
nanzas. Towards the middle of November, Massena withdrew from before 
the lines, and took lip a strong position at Santarem, upon the Tagus. 
Wellington, to observe him, stationed himself in advance of his lines, upon 
which he could fall back at a moment’s warning. 

Throughout the greater part of Spain meanwhile a desultory warfare had 
been carried on, 111 which the French were generally successful. Victor was 
conducting the siege of Cadiz, an operation that proceeded languidly on both 
sides, from want of numbers on Victor’s, and the usual causes on that of the 
Spaniards. 

The assembling of the covies was looked to as the period and as the means 
of the regeneration of Spain. These hopes were confirmed, nnd the peculiar 
character of the Spanish resolution was, at the same time, curiously illus¬ 
trated by the mode in which the elections were carried on, even in the pro¬ 
vinces most thoroughly occupied by the French, Considerable bodies of 
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armed peasants, or of guerillas, sometimes temporarily drove the French 
from the town where an election was appointed to take place, somotimes 
merely held them at bay, whilst the suffrages were collected. And thus, 
almost everywhere, deputies wore elected who, sooner or later, found their 
way to Cadiz. On the 24fcli of September, 1810, the cortes were solemnly 
opened. The assembly immediately decreed n new levy of 150,000 men, 
together with provision for the support mul equipment of all the Spanish 
armies. But then, as if this decree had sufficed for expelling the enemy, who 
held the whole country in subjection, they dedicated their whole attention to 
framing* a constitution, and to establishing' sweeping theories, resembling 
those adopted by the French National Assembly, and equally democratic in 
their tenor. The disputes that ensued between the cortes and the regency 
ended in the dissolution of the latter body, for whom was substituted an 
executive council of three. The cortes offended the clergy by attacking 
the Inquisition, ancl attempting other ecclesiastical reforms for which the 
country was unripe, exasperated the whole church, and sowed the seeds of 
the fatal subsequent reaction that robbed Spain of all the internal benefits 
she ought to have derived from the restoration of hor representative legis¬ 
lature. 

Although they had allowed the colonies to send deputies to the cortes, 
they were not willing to treat tho colonists as brethren. The colonies had 
unanimously professed their loyalty to Ferdinand, and their adhesion to the 
national cause. The emissaries employed by Napoleon and Joseph to seduce 
them had been everywhere derided and punished; and tho American reve¬ 
nues, regularly conveyed to the mother-country by English vessels, ought, if 
fairly applied, to have done much towards supporting the war. 

On the intelligence of the surrender of Sevillo, tho subjugation of Anda¬ 
lusia, and the flight and dispersion of the central junta, tho province of Cara¬ 
cas assumed that Spain was conquered ; and, declaring that it never would 
submit to Joseph, cast off tho authority of tho mother-country whilst pro¬ 
claiming inviolable fidelity to Ferdinand. This example was followed by the 
other provinces of Terra Firma, na the north coast of the South American con¬ 
tinent was called; and on the 19th of April, 1810, the Venezuela confederation 
proclaimed its independent existence under Ferdinand VII. They refused to 
acknowledge the Cadiz regency and cortes, with whom they carried on a paper 
wav; and those bodies, vehemently resenting this daring assertion of inde¬ 
pendence, divided the forces that should have been dedicated to the expulsion 
of the enemy from Spain, in order to compel colonial submission. 

From tho injudicious appointment to the chief command of tho worst of all 
the Spanish generals, Lapciia, Cadiz must have fallen, if Soult had not been 
ordered by Napoleon to co-operate with Massena against Portugal, L ape Ha, 
to whom Graham, as a measure of conciliation, gave up the supreme command, 
stood inactive in a safe and distant post, with eleven thousand Spaniards, 
whilst at Barrosa, Graham, with little more than four thousand English 
and Portuguese, fought and defeated nearly nine thousand French. By 
the Spanish general’s refusal even to pursue the beaten enemy, the benefit 
of this hardly won success was lost. The council and cortes approved of 
Lapeim’s conduct: lie claimed the merit of the victory, and Graham, in 
disgust, resigning his command to General Cooke, joined Lord Wellington. 
La Itomaua died on the 24th of January, 1811. Olivenza had capitulated on 
the 22nd, and the French laid siege to Badajoz. La Rom ana’s successor, Men- 
dizabal, was defeated by Soult; but Don Raphael Menacho, tire governor of 
Badajoz, defended the place stoutly, and Soult remained before it. In 
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Portugal tho winter had passed wifcli little alteration. "Wellington and 
Massena had spent it in watching each other. 

By the end of February, 1811, the provisions, which the obstinacy of the 
regents had left to the French, were exhausted. ftlassona learned from his parti¬ 
sans in Lisbon that English reinforcements had landed on the 2nd of March, and 
on the 6th he had evacuated Santarem and begun his retreat. He conducted 
it with great skill, stained, however, with as great and wanton cruelty. In 
fact, this retreat, though 1 uglily honourable to the general’s abilities, remains 
one of the foulest blots upon tho moral character of the French army. 1 But 
the pursuit was conducted by Lord Wellington with yet greater ability, every 
strong position taken by the French army being immediately turned by the 
British; and on the 6th of April Massfina was finally driven across the fron¬ 
tiers of Portugal, This retreat cost the French about six thousand men, and 
the allies a tenth of that number. Massena’s previous losses are estimated 
at twenty-five or thirty thousand. 


FAILUliJSS IN SPAIN 

Lord Wellington, having now again delivered Portugal, asked for such 
reinforcements as might enable him to undertake the deliverance of Spain, 
without being, as before, dependent upon the obstinate generals and feeble 
counsels of that country. But to the feasibility of his future schemes, and 
even to the maintenance of Portugal and of Cadiz, the recovery of Almeida, 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and Badajoz was indispensable. The first of these fortresses 
Wellington immediately blockaded, and directed Marshal Boresfoxd to lay 
siege to the last. 

Maasena, having refreshed, re-equipped, and reorganised his army in 
Spain, marched to relievo Almeida. Ilia advance produced the battle of 
Fuentes cle Onoro, fought on the 5th of May, in which, after an obstinate and 
sanguinary contest, they were repulsed, and again retreated. Brennier, the 
governor of Almeida, then despairing of reliof, blew up the fortifications of 
the place, made his way, with little loss, through the British lines, and rejoined 
Maasena. Ciudad ltodrigo was next blockaded, but the French easily intro¬ 
duced convoys, and the blockade was abandoned. Little progress was made 
in the south. Some smaller places Marshal Beresford recovered; but ho had 
scarcely invested Badajoz when the approach of Soult, with a powerful army, 
obliged him to raise the siege. He fought a battle at Albuera on the 16th of 
May. But the victory was purchased by the loss of forty-five hundred 
British, killed and wounded, out of six thousand, and twenty-six. hundred 
Germans, Spaniards, and Portuguese. Loud AVeUington arrived in Beres- 
ford’s camp soon after the battle, and Badajoz was besieged a second time 
under his own direction. 

On Llie night of the 6th of June an attempt was made to storm. It failed; 
was repeated two nights later, and again failed, both times with lieayy loss. 
Upon tliis second repulse, as the combined French armies, to the amount of 
seventy thousand men, were approaching, Lord AVeUington, who had but 
fifty-six thousand, and was particularly inferior to his adversaries in cavalry, 
raised the siege, and withdrew the troops to a strong position, limiting himself, 

[ l Napier,& while admitting the harshness of Massdna's deeds, blainefl the Portuguese peas¬ 
antry lor many atiocitiea, and says that at least one of the worst outrages blamed upon Jdassfriuds 
nmn — the pulling to pieces of JoSO I’a body — was actually done by the British themselves. Many 
of the charges against tho French he decUies not only slandoious hut impossible.] 
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for the present, to the defence of P or Legal. No other wav raged now to dis¬ 
tract the attention of the French emperor ; but lie did not again take tho 
command of the peninsular armies, and it is difficult to assign a valid reason 
for his conduct. lie contented himself with sending reinforcements to the 
extent of fifty thousand, men, naming Marmont, dulce of Raguaa, to supersede 
Mass<jna, whose conduct of the invasion of Portugal he of course blamed; 
and placing Catalonia, like Aragon, under Sueliel’a command, and also 
Valencia when lie should have conquered that province. 

Suchcfc had deserved this confidence: lie had done more limn any other 
French general both to conquer Spain and to bend her to the yoke. Aragon 
was tolerably submissive; Tarragona, tho last fortress of Catalonia, fell in 
June. Considering his work done in Catalonia, although guerilla bands 
still occupied the mountain faslnessoa, and the bold and able Sarslield 
watched every opportunity of directing them upon the French, Sucliet 
next invaded Valencia. He defeated several detachments of tho Spanish 
army, and on the lfltli of October laid siege to Murviodro. IIlake gave 
battle on the 25th of October, and was defeated. Upon this disaster, Mur- 
viedro capitulated, and Blake took another strong position to protect the 
capital, Valencia, whore Sachet, on tho 2GIU of December, again defoated 
him, driving him into Valencia. There Suohel besieged him, and compelled 
him to capitulate on the 8tli of January, 1812. This campaign, tho most 
successful the French had made in Spain since tho first, Napoleon rewarded 
by creating Sucliet duke of Albufem, and granting him tho royal domain of 
that name in Valencia, as ail inalienable fiof of the French empire. 

The dissensions with the colonies likewise diverted both tho attention and 
tho resources of the Spanish government from the vigorous prosecution of 
the war. In every American province insurrection now raged, In Moxico, 
afLur a severe struggle, the Spaniards regained tho ascendency. In South 
America the insurgents everywhere prevailed, as will be described later in 
the histories of Spanish America. 

The year 1812 opened with an exploit, the brilliant rapidity of which 
seems equally to lave confounded tho French and enraptured the Spaniards. 
Lord Wellington had long been silently forwarding every preparation for 
the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo. On the 8th of January, 1812, he suddenly 
appeared before the place, invested it, unci on the tilth the town was 
stormed, c Hut throwing* off the restraints of discipline, the British troops 
committed frightful excesses; tho town was fired in three or four places, the 
soldiers menaced their officers and shot each other ; many were killed in 
the market-place, intoxication soon increased the tumult, and at last, the fury 
rising to absolute madness, a fire was wilfully lighted in the middle of tho 
great magazine, by which the town would have boon blown to atoms but for 
the energetic courage of some officers and a few soldiers who still preserved 
their senses. 

To recompense an exploit so boldly undertaken and so gloriously finished, 
Lord Welliugton was created duke of Ciudad Rodrigo by the Spaniards, 
earl of Wellington by the English, marquis of Torres Vedras by the Portu¬ 
guese. ^ 

By disguising liis designs, Lord Wellington hoped to master Badnjoz 
like Ciudad lloch'igo, before SouR and Marmont should have time to hear 
of the siege, and unite their forces to raise it. On tlie 16th of March, 1812, 
Badajoz was invested. The works were liurriecl on with the diligence 
already practised, and on tlui 24ill an important fort was carried by assault. 
On the 30th information was received that Soult was advancing with his 
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whole disposable force to raise the siege; that Graham and Hill were retreating 
before him towards Albuera; tliat Marmont, taking advantage of the allied 
army’s removal, had crossed the frontier, blockaded Ciudad Rodrigo,masked 
Almcdai, and inarched southwards, plundering and ravaging the country, ns 
far as Gastello Branco ; and that the cavalry and militia, left to observe him, 
had fallen back, the latter upon, the mountains, the former towards the 
Tagus. In consequence of this threatening intelligence, the siege was 
pressed with in ere rise cl ardour ; on the 6th of April three sufficient breaches 
were made; and on the night of that day they were stormed,c 

The account of this desperate attack is perhaps the most dramatic, and 
is certainly the most famous, portion of Napier’s History of the IVar in the 
Peninsula, which, as wo have already stated, is regarded as the most 
eminent military history in the English language. We quote herewith the 
greater part of what is a masterwork of literature describing a master work 
of heroism.« 

napier’s account on the assault on badajoz 

Dry buL clouded was the night, the air thick with watery exhalations from 
the rivers, the ramparts and the trenches unusually still; yet a low mur¬ 
mur pervaded the latter, and in the former lights were seen to flit here and 
there, while the deep voices of the sentinels at times proclaimed that all was 
well at Badajoz. The French, confiding in Pliillipon’s direful skill, watched 
from their lofty station the approach of enemies whom they had twice before 
baffled, and now hoped to driven third time blasted and ruined from the walls. 
The British, standing in deep columns, wore as eager to meet that fiery destruc¬ 
tion as the others were to pour it down, and both were alike terrible for their 
strength, their discipline, and the passions awakened in their resolute hearts. 
Former failures there were to avenge, and on both sides leaders who furnished 
no excuse for weakness in the hour of trial. The possession of Badajoz had 
become a point of personal honour with the soldiers of each nation, bub the 
desire for glory with the British was dashed by a hatred of the citizens on 
an old grudge; and recent toil and hardship with much spilling of blood 
had made many incredibly savage; for those things render the nobleminded 
indeed averse to cruolty but harden the vulgar spirit: numbers also, like 
Ctosar’s centurion, who could not forget the plunder of Avaricum, were 
heated with the recollection of Ciudad Rodrigo and thirsted for spoil. Thus 
every spirit found a cause of excitement, tho wondrous power of discipline 
bound the whole together as with a band of iron, and in the pride of arms 
none doubted their might to bear down every obstacle that man could 
oppose to their fury. 

At 10 o’clock, the castle, tho San Itoque, tho breaches, tho Pardaleras, 
the distant bastion of San Vincente, and tho bridge-head on the other side of 
the Guadiana were to have been simultaneously assailed, and it was hoped the 
strength of the enemy would shrivel within that fiery girdle. But many 
are the disappointments of war. An unforeseen accident delayed the attack 
of the 5th division, and a lighted carcass thrown from the castle, falling close 
to the 3rd division, discovered their array and compelled them to anticipate 
the signal by half an hour. Then, everything being suddenly disturbed, the 
double columns of the 4th and light divisions also moved silently and swiftly 
against the breaches, and the guard of the trendies rushing forward with a 
shout encompassed the San Roque with fire and broke in so violently that 
scarcely any resistance wan made. But a sudden blaze of light and the 
rattling of musketry indicated the commencement of a more vehement combat 
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at the castle. There General Kempt —for Picton hurl by a fall in the 
camp, and expecting no change in the hour, was not present — there Kempt, I 
say, led tlio 3rd division. Having passed tho Ri villas in single files by a 
narrow bridge under a terrible musketry, he had re-formed, and running up 
a rugged hill, reached the foot of the castle, where he fell severely wounded, 
and as he was carried back to the trenches met Picton, who was hastening 
to take the command. 



Meanwhile the troops, spreading along the front, had roared their heavy 
ladders, some against the lofty castle, some against the adjoining front on 
the loft, and with incredible courage ascended amidst showers of heavy 
stones, logs of wood, and bursting shells rolled off the parapet, while from 
the flanks the enemy plied liis musketry with fearful rapidity, and in front 
with pikes and bayonets stabbed tho leading assailants or pushed the ladders 
from the walls • and all this was attended with deafening shouts and the 
crash of breaking ladders, and the shrieks of crushed soldiers answering 
to tiie sullen stroke of tho falling weights. Still swarming round the 
remaining ladders those undaunted veterans strove who should first climb, 
until all being overturned, the Preach shouted victory, and Hie British, 
baffled but untamed, fell back a few paces and took shelter under the rugged 
edge of the lull. There the broken ranks were somewhat re-formed, and 
the heroic Ridge, springing forward, seized a ladder, and calling with stento¬ 
rian voice on liis men to follow, once more raised it against the castle, yet to 
the right of the former attack, where the wall was lower and an embrasure 
offered some facility. A second ladder was soon placed alongside of the 
first by the grenadier officer Canch, ancl the next instant he and Ridge were 
on the rampart, the shouting troops pressed after them, the garrison, amazed 
and in a manner surprised, were driven fighting through the double gate 
into the town, and the castle was won. A reinforcement from the French 
reserve then eatne up, a sharp action followed, both sides llred through the 
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gate, and Llio enemy retired; but Ridge fell, and no man died that night 
with more glory—yet many died, and there was much glory. 

All this tune tlio tumult at the breaches was such ns it the very earth had 
been rent asunder and its central fires bursting upwards uncontrolled. The 
two divisions had reached, the glacis just as the firing at the castle com¬ 
menced, and the flash of a single musket discharged from the covered way 
as a signal allowed them that lire French were ready; yet no stir was heard 
and darkness covered the breaches. Some hay-packs were thrown, some 
ladders placed, and the forlorn hopes and storming parties of the light 
division, five hundred in all, descended into the ditch without opposition 5 
but then a bright flame shooting upwards, displayed all the terrors of the 
scene. The ramparts, crowded with dark figures and glistering amis, were 
011 one side, on the other the red columns of the British, deep and 
broad, were coming on liko streams of burning lava; it was the touch of the 
magician’s wand, for a crash of thunder followed, and with incredible 
violence the storming parties were dashed to pieces by the explosion of 
hundreds of shells and powder-barrels. 

For an instant the light division stood on the brink of the ditch amazed 
at the terrific sight, but then with a shout that matched even the sound of 
the explosion the men flow down the ladders, or disdaining their aid leaped 
reckless of the depth into the gulf below; and at the same moment, amidst 
a blaze of musketry that dazzled the eyes, the 4th division came running in 
and descended with a like fury. There were only five ladders for the two 
columns which were close together, and a deep cut made in the bottom of 
the ditch was filled with water from the inundation; into that watery snare 
the head of tho 4th division fell, and it is said above a hundred of the fusi¬ 
liers, the men of Albnera, were there smothered. Those who followed 
checked not, but, as if such a disaster had been expected, turned to the left 
and thus came upon the face of the unfinished ravelin, which being rough and 
broken was mistaken for the breach and instantly covered with men; yet 
a wide and deep chasm ivns still between them and the ramparts, from 
whence came a deadly fire wasting their ranks. Thus baffled they also com¬ 
menced a rapid discharge of musketry and disorder ensued. Now a multi¬ 
tude bounded up tlie great breach as if driven by a whirlwind, but across the 
top glittered a range of sword-blades, sharp-pointed, keen-edged on both 
sides, and firmty fixed in ponderous beams chained together and set deep in 
the ruins ; and for ten feet in front the ascent was covered with loose planks 
studded with sharp iron points, on which feet being set the planks moved 
and the unhappy soldiers falling forward on the spikes rolled down upon 
the ranks behind. Then the Frenchmen, shouting at the success of their 
stratagem and leaping forward, plied their shot with terrible rapidity, for 
every man had several muskets, and each musket in addition to its ordinary 
charge contained a small cylinder of wood stuck full of wooden slugs, which 
scattered like hail when they were discharged. Once and again the assail¬ 
ants rushed up the breaches, but always the sword-blades, immovable and 
impassable, stopped tlieir charge, and the hissing shells and thundering pow¬ 
der-barrels exploded unceasingly. Hundreds of men had fallen, hundreds 
more were dropping, still the heroic officers called aloud for new trials, and 
so furipus were the men themselves that in one of these charges the rear 
sometimes followed by many, sometimes by a few, ascended the ruins; 
strove to push the foremost on to the sword-blades, willing even to make 
a bridge of tlieir writhing bodies, but the others frustrated the attempt b 3 r 
dropping down; and men fell so far from the shot, it was hard to know 
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who went down voluntarily, who were stricken ; and many stooped unhurt 
that never rose again. Vain also would it have been to break through the 
sword-blades, for the trench and parapet behind ttio breach were finished, 
and the assailants, crowded into oven a narrower space than the ditch was, 
would still have been separated from their enemies and the slaughter would 
have continued. 

Order was impossible 1 Officers of all ranks, followed move or less nu¬ 
merously by the men, were seen to start out as if struck by sudden madness 
and rush into the breach. Colonel Maoleod of the 43rd, a young man whoso 
feeble body would have been quite unfit for war if it had not been sustained 
by an unconquerable spirit, when one behind him in falling plunged a bayo¬ 
net into liis back, complained not lmt continuing his course was shot dead 
within a yard of the sword-blades. Yet thero was no want of gallant leaders 
or desperate followers, until two hours passed in those vain efforts had con¬ 
vinced the troops the breach of tho Trinidad was impregnable. Galhoring 
in dark groups and leaning on their muskets, they looked lip with sullen 
desperation at the Trinidad ; while the enemy, stepping out on the ramparts 
and aiming their shots by the light of the fire-bally which they throw over, 
asked as their victims fell, “ Why did they nob come into Ihulajoz ? ” 
In this dreadful situation, while the dead were lying in heaps and others 
continually falling, the wounded crawling about to get some shelter from 
the merciless shower above, and withal a sickening stench from the burned 
flesh of the slain. Captain Nicholas was observed making incrediblo efforts to 
force his way with a few men into the Santa Maria bastion ; but when they 
had gained two-thirds of tho ascent a concentrated lire of musketry ajul 
grape dashed nearly the whole dead to the earth : Nicholas was mortally 
wounded and the intrepid Shaw stood alone. With inexpressible coolness 
he looked at his watch, and saying it was too late to carry tho breaches 
rejoined the masses at the other attack. After this no further effort was 
made at any point, and tho troops remained passive but unflinching beneath 
the enemy’s shot which streamed without intermission. 

About midnight, when two thousand bravo men had fallen, Wellington, 
who was on a height close to the quarries, ordered tho remainder to retiro 
and re-form for a second assault; he lmd heard tho castle was taken, but, 
thinking the enemy would still resist in the town, was resolved to assail the 
breaches again. This retreat from the ditch was not effected without further 
carnage and confusion. AIL thin time the town was girdled with five. 
Walker’s brigade, having passed on during tho feint on the Pardaleras, was 
escalading the distant bastion of San Vincente. His troops had advanced 
along the banks of the river and reached tho French guard-house at tho 
barrier-gate undiscovered, tho ripple of tho waters smothering the sound 
of their footsteps ; but just then the explosion at the breaches took place, 
the moon shone out, tho French sentinels discovering the columns fired, 
and the British soldiers springing forward under a sharp musketry began to 
hew down the wooden barrier at the covered way. The Portuguese, panic- 
stricken, threw down the scaling-ladders, the others snatched thorn up again 
and forcing the barrier jumped into the ditch ; but the guiding engineer 
officer was killed, there was a cunette which embarrassed the column, and the 
ladders proved too short, for the walls were generally above thirty feet high. 
The fire of the enemy was deadly, a small mine was sprung beneath the sol¬ 
diers’ feet, beams of wood and live shells wove rolled over on their heads, 
showers of grape from the flank swept the ditch, and man after man dropped 
dead from the ladders. 
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Fortunately some of tlie defenders had been called away to aid in recov¬ 
ering the caatle, tlie ramparts were not entirely manned ; and the assailants, 
discovering a corner of the bastion where the scarp was only twenty feet 
high, placed three ladders there under an embrasure which had no gun and 
was only stopped with a gabion. Some men got up with difficulty, for the 
ladders were still too short, and the first man who gained the top was pushed 
up by his comrades anil drew others after him until many had won the sum¬ 
mit ; and though the French shot heavily against them from both flanks and 
from a house in front, their numbers augmented rapidly and half the 4th 
regiment entered the town itself to dislodge the French from the houses, 
while the others pushed along the rampart towards the breach and by dint 
of hard fighting successively won three bastions. 

In the last of these combats 'Walker, leaping forward sword in hand 
at the moment when one of the enemy’s cannoneers was discharging a gun, 
was covered with so many wounds it was wonderful that he could survive, 
and some of the soldiers immediately after, perceiving a lighted match on the 
ground, cried out: “A mine I ” At that word, such is the power of imagi¬ 
nation, those troops who had not been stopped by the strong barrier, the deep 
ditch, the high walls and the deadly fire of the enemy, staggered back 
appalled by a chimera of their own raising; and in this disorder a French 
reserve under General Veillnnde drove on them with a firm and rapid charge, 
pitching some men over the walls, killing others outright, and cleansing the 
ramparts even to the San Vincente. There however Leith had placed Colonel 
Nugent with a battalion of the 38th as a reserve, and when the French came 
up, shouting and slaying all before them, this battalion, two hundred strong, 
arose and with one close volley destroyed them ; then the panic ceased, llio 
soldiers rallied, and in compact order once more charged along the walls 
towards the breaches ; but the French, although turned on both flanks and 
abandoned by fortune, did not yet yield. 

Meanwhile the portion of the 4th regiment which had entered the town 
was strangely situated. For the streets were empty and brilliantly illu¬ 
minated and no person was seen, yet a low buzz and whispers wore heard 
around, lattices were now and thou gently opened, and from time to time 
shots were fired from underneath the doors of the houses by the Spaniards, 
while the troops with lmglcs sounding advanced towards the great square of 
tlie town. In their progress they captured several mules going with ammu¬ 
nition to the breaches; yet the square itself was as empty and silent sis the 
streets, and the houses as bright with lamps: a terrible enchantment seemed 
to be in o])oration — they saw only an illumination and heard only low whis¬ 
pering around them, while the tumult at the broaches was like the crashing 
thunder. Plainly, however, the fight was there raging, and hence, quitting 
the square, they attempted to take the garrison in reverse by attacking the 
ramparts from the town side ; but they were received with a rolling musketry, 
driven back with loss, and resumed their movement through the streets. At 
last the breaches were abandoned by the French, other parties entered, desul¬ 
tory combats took place, Veillande, and Phillipon who was wounded, seeing 
all ruined, passed the bridge with a few hundred soldiers, and entered San 
Christovnl. 

Now commenced that wild and desperate wickedness wliicb tarnished the 
lustre of the soldiers’ heroism. All indeed were not alike, hundreds risked 
and many lost their lives in striving to stop the violence; but madness gen¬ 
erally prevailed, and as the worst men were leaders here, all the dreadful 
passions of human nature were displayed. Shameless rapacity, brutal in Lem- 
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perauce, savage lust, cruelty ami murder, shrieks and piteous lamentations, 
groans, shouts, imprecations, the hissing of fires bursting from the houses, tho 
crashing of doors and windows, and the reports of muskets used in vio¬ 
lence, resounded for two days and nights in the streets of Badajoz 1 On tlio 
third, when the city was sacked, when the soldiers wore exhausted by their 
own excesses, the tumult rather subsided than was quelled: the wounded 
men were then looked to, the dead disposed of. Five thousand men and 
officers fell in this siego, and of these, including 700 Portuguese, 3,500 had 
been stricken in the assault, 60 officers and more than 700 men being slain 
on the spot. The five generals, Kempt, Harvoy, Howes, Colville, and Picton 
were wounded, the first four severely ; G00 men and officers fell in the escalade 
of San Vincente, as many at the castle, and more limn 2,000 at the breaches, 
each division there losing 1,200. And how deadly the breach strife was may 
be gathered from this : tlio 43rd and 62nd regiments of the light division lost 
more men than the seven regiments of the 3rd division engaged at the castle. 1 

Lot it be considered that this frightful carnage took place in a space of 
less than a hundred yards square that the slain died not all suddenly nor 
by one manner of death — that some perished by steel, some by shot, 
some by water, that some were crushed and mangled by heavy weights, some 
trampled upon, some dashed to atoms by tho fiery explosions; that for hours 
this destruction was endured without shrinking, and tho town was won at 
last. Lot these things be considered, and it must be admitted a British army 
bears with it an awful power. And false would it be to say the French 
were feeble men; the garrison stood and fought manfully and with good dis¬ 
cipline, behaving worthily: shame there was none on any side. Yet who shall 
do justice to the bravery of tho British soldiers — the noble emulation of tho 
officers? Who shall measure out the glory of Ridge, of Macleod, of Nicholas, 
of O'l-Ioro of the 05th, who perished on tho breach at the head of the stormers, 
mid with him nearly all the volunteers for that desperate service? Who 
shall describe the springing valour of that Portuguese grenadier who was 
killed, tlio foremost man at the Santa Maria; or the martial fury of that 
desperate rifleman, who, in his resolution to win, thrust himself beneath tho 
chained sword-blades, and there suffered the enemy to dash his head to pieces 
with the ends of their mualcets ? Who cun sufficiently honour the intrepidity 
of Walker, of Shaw, of Canch, or the hardiness of Ferguson of the 43rd, who 
having in former assaults received two deep wounds was here, his former 
hurts still open, lending the stonnors of his regiment, the third time a vol¬ 
unteer, tho third time wounded ? Nor would I be understood to select these 
as pre-eminent; many and signal were the other examples of unbounded 


f 1 On this triumph the count do Torcfio/says : “During tins siege tho French displayed 
coiisuminato courage awl skill; tho Gist was also displayed by the English, but not Hid latter. 
This was proved by their losses in the assault of tlio broaches, and their valour and triumph in 
the.escalade. This was usually tho case with thorn in tho besieging of towns. Tlio English treated 
their foes well, but maltreated tlve Inhabitants of Badajoz. Tlio latter awaited their liberators 
with impatience, and prepared presents and refreshments for them, not to escape their fury, aa 
certain British historians have asserted, as fiom allies and friends such conduct was not to be 
expected, but rather to welcome and gratify them. Mora than six hundred Inhabitants of both 
scxe9 wore killed by tlio English. The work of pillage and destruction lasted the whole of the 
night of the 6th and the following day The exhortations of their leaders weio disregarded, and 
Bold Wellington himself was threatened by the bayonets of hlfl soltlieis, who Impeded Ida 
entrance into the fortress to check the disorder. Order was re-established the following day with 
troops purposely brought fiom without Nevertheless tho corlcs pi escnted thanks to the English 
general, not wishing that the excesses of tho soldiers should m any way detract from the advan¬ 
tages resulting fiom the rcconqucst of Badajoz. Tho regency conferred upon Wellington tlio 
grand cross of San Beruaudo. 1 ’ ] 
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devotion, some known, some that will never be known; for in such a tumult 
much passes unobserved, and often the observers fell themselves ere they 
could bear testimony to what they saw: but no age, no nation ever sent forth 
braver troops to battle than those who stormed Badajoz. When the extent 
of the night's havoc was made known to Lord Wellington, the firmness of 
his nature) gave way for a moment, and the pride of conquest yielded to a 
passionate burst of grief for tho loss of his gallant soldiers.6 


BRITISH PROGRESS 

One result of this triumph was the immediate and final retreat of the 
French from Estremadura and Portugal. Marmont raised the blockade of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and fell back to Salamanca. 

In Spain, the native leaders meanwhile continued their desultory war¬ 
fare ; Lacy, Sarsfield, Itovira, Mina, and Porlier in the north, the Empecinado 
and Sanchez in the Castries, and Bftllastei’os in the south, gained trifling 
advantages over the enemy in divers engagements; hut for want of concert 
no material result was obtained from their successes, whilst Suchet made 
himself master of the whole kingdom of Valencia, with the single exception 
of Alicante. In Tarifa, a town defended only by an old wall, eighteen hun¬ 
dred English and Spanish troops, commanded by Colonel Skerrett, repulsed 
ten thousand French led by the duke of Belluno in person . 1 

Meanwhile General Hill had driven the French from Almaraz upon the 
Tagus, and thus obtained possession of the only place through which the 
enemy’s armies of Portugal and of tho south could conveniently keep up their 
communication across the river. The earl of Wellington then advanced 
towards Salamanca on the 13th of June, 1812. He there, despite the efforts 
of Marmont, reduced several very strong forts. Marmont retreated to tho 
Douro. A series of masterly manoeuvres ensued, in which, during six days, 
the contending generals displayed all the resources of their art. The advan¬ 
tage in this pure trial of skill remained with the Briton, who, on the 22nd 
of July, seizing upon a rash movement of Marmonb’s, instantly attacked him, 
and gained the splendid victory of Salamanca, in which the French lost seven 
thousand prisoners, at least as many killed and wounded, including three 
generals killed and four wounded, amongst whom was Marmont himself, 
eleven pieces of artillery, and two eagles. The loss of the allies amounted 
to fifty-two hundred killed and wounded, the former including one general, 
the latter five. 

Clause!, who upon Marmont’s being disabled, succeeded to the command, 
rallied the routed army, and retreated to Burgos. Wellington pursued him 
as far as Valladolid, and then turning southwards, marched upon Madrid. 
Joseph had not above twenty thousand men for the defence of his capital j 
he abandoned it at the approach of the allies; but weakened himself by 
leaving a garrison of two thousand men in a fortress adjoining the palace of 
Buen Retiro. They capitulated on the approach of the British. Lord 
Wellington entered Madrid on the 12th of August, and was received with 
every demonstration as the deliverer of Spain. The new constitution was 
proclaimed, in the capital, and sworn to with eager zeal. And now the 

[ 1 Though Skerrett was covered with honours for this victory, Napier & shows that he was 
forced by cor tain officers to defend tho place against his will, and that his mistakes even then 
were only overcome by Captains Smith and Mitchell. He sots the numbers of the garrison at 
twenty-five bundled; tho number of French was variously rated between five mid ton thousand.] 
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exploits and services of the British general had at length so far conquered 
Spanish jealousy that the cortes named ilie duko commandcr-in-chief of the 
Spanish forces. 

Soult raised the blockade of Cadiz on the 25tli, and united with Sucliet. 
He left, however, a garrison in Seville, which fell into the hands of the 
English and Spanish troops on the 27th. Joseph, on the advance of Hill, 
retreated in the same direction, and Andalusia was again freed from the 
presence of tho invaders. But the position of Lord \Vellington at Madrid, 
which had already produced most of the expected advantages, was becoming 
dangerous, fie was disappointed of the diversions upon which he had relied. 
Maitland’s army proved too weak, amounting only to six thousand men, to 
attempt a landing in Catalonia. It was therefore directed to Alicant, where 
the Anglo-SioUSan army necessarily remained in garrison. Wellington quitted 
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Madrid on the 1st of September, to march against Burgos, leaving half Ins 
army under Hill to observe Soult, and if possible defend Madrid. The Eng¬ 
lish troops that had garrisoned Cadiz now joined the anny. 

The French retreated as the allies advanced. On the 19th, Lord Wel¬ 
lington occupied Burgos, and laid siege to the castle. Here the deficiency 
of means proved more detrimental than ever, rendering it impossible to 
conquer the science and courage displayed in the defence, or to pro von t the 
approach of Souham with all the disposable French force in the north of 
Spain. Lord Wellington, on the 22nd of October, judged it expedient to raise 
the siege, and take up Ins winter quarters on the Portuguese frontier. 
About the same time, Joseph and Soult advancing upon Madrid, Hill in 
obedience to his instructions, retreated to Salamanca, where, on the 3rd of 
November, he joined Lord Wellington. On the 24th, the troops went into 
cantonments along- the frontier line, headquarters boing fixed at Froynada. 
It is mortifying to he compelled to add that, leisurely as was tins retreat, 
and untroubled by aught save very wet weather, tho troops, dispirited by 
tlieir failure before Burgos, discovered much of the disorder and insubor¬ 
dination that had marked Sir John Moore’s retreat to Corunna. 0 
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napier’s account on the retreat 

Drunkenness and insubordination wore exhibited at Torquamada, where 
the great wine-vaults weie invaded, and twelve thousand men were at one 
time in a uLato of helpless inebriety. Tlio negligence ol many medical and 
escorting officers conducting the convoys of the sick, and the consequent had 
conduct of the soldiers (lor where the ollicers are careless the soldiers will be 
licentious) produced the worst effects, Outrages were perpetrated on the 
inhabitants along the whole line of march, terror was everywhere predomi¬ 
nant, the ill-used drivers and muleteers deserted, some with, some without 
their cattle. The commissariat lost nearly all the animals and carriages 
employed, the villages were abandoned, and the under-commissaries were 
bewildered or paralysed by tho terrible disorder thus spread along the line. 

The rest of the retreat being unmolested was made with more regularity, 
hut the excesses still committed furnished glaring' evidence that the moral 
conduct of n general cannot be fairly judged by following in the wake of a 
retreating army. Tliore was no want of provisions, no hardships to exas¬ 
perate tho men, and yet the author of this history counted on the first day’s 
march from Madrid seventeen bodies of murdered peasants ; by whom killed, 
or for what, whether by English or Gormans, by Spaniards, or Portuguese, 
in dispulo, in robbery, or in wanton villany was unknown ; but their bodies 
were in the ditches, and a shallow observer might thence have drawn foul 
and false conclusions against the English general and nation. The Span¬ 
iards, civil and military, evinced hatred of the British. Daily did they 
attempt or perpetrate murder. The civil authorities, not less savage, were 
more insolent than the military, treating every British person with an intol¬ 
erable arrogance. Tho whole loss of tho double retreat cannot be set down 
at less than nine thousand, including the loss in the siege. 

When the campaign terminated, Wellington, exasperated by the conduct 
of the army and ilio many crossings ho had experienced during the campaign, 
gavo vent to his indignation in a circular letter addressed to the superior 
officers. In substance it declared that discipline had deteriorated during tho 
campaign in a greater degree than he had ever witnessed or ever read of in 
any army, and this without any disaster, any unusual privation or hardship 
save that of inclement weather 5 that the officers had lost all command over 
their men, and oxcesscs, outrages of all kinds and inexcusable losses had 
occurred ; that no army had ever made shorter marches in retreat or 
had longer rests —110 army had ever been so little pressed by a pursuing 
enemy ; and this unhappy state of affairs was to be traced to the habitual 
neglect of duty by the regimental officers . b 


AFFAIRS OF 1812-1813 

The year 1812 saw everywhere the beginning of tho reverses which over¬ 
threw the colossal empire of Bonaparte. There was nothing to counter¬ 
balance the exultation excited in Spain by these frightful reverses of her 
unrelenting foo, except tho continuance of the dissensions with the colonies. 
Tho prinoo of Brazil, who had previously created Lord Wellington count of 
Vimoiro and marquis of Tories Vedras, now conferred upon him the title 
of duke of Victoria, in commemoration of his many victories; and it might 
also have seemed in anticipation of the most decisive of Ins peninsular 
battles, The allied armies were now, for the first time, about- to tako the 
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field under favourable circumstances; and he, whose genius had hitherto 
been severely tried in contending with and surmounting every species of 
obstacle, might hope to pursue that more dazzling career of glory which 
silences the cavils of envy and of ignorance. The resources of the peninsula, 
such as they were, were placed at his disposal. What was of more conse¬ 
quence, the French emperor, instead of constantly pouring reinforcements 
into Spain in numbers that almost seemed to render Lord Wellington’s vic¬ 
tories barren triumphs, was compelled to withdraw thence many troops. 
Soult, with thirty thousand veterans, was recalled from Spain. 

The complicated arrangements requisite to bring so variously composed 
an army into activity, delayed Lord Wellington’s opening the campaign until 
the middle of May; when he took the field at the head of nearly seventy 
thousand men, English and Portuguese, independently of the Spanish anny 
of Galicia under Gastafios on his left, and another on his right under Don 
Carlos de Espafiu. The French had still 100,000 men in Spain; and as 
many of these as were not engaged in the eastern provinces under Suohet, 
or employed in garrison duty, were stationed around Madrid and between 
the capital and the Donro. 

Lord Wellington ordered General Murray to remove his troops by sea to 
Catalonia, in order both to relieve Valencia by drawing Sachet northwards, 
and to be nearer the scene of the principal operations, and sent Sir Thomas 
Graham, with the left wing of the army, to cross the Douro within the limits 
of Portugal, and thus turn a perhaps impregnable position, whilst he him¬ 
self with the centre, and Sir Rowland Hill with the right, advanced towards 
it in front, driving before thorn all detachments from the army of Portugal, 
as it was still termed, that wore stationed south of the Douro. The 
manoeuvre seems to have confounded the enemy. The army of Portugal 
retreated. Joseph and Jourdan collected the army of tho centre, and 
evacuating Madrid, hastened to join the army of Portugal near Burgos. 
Joseph fell back to Vitoria, the principal depot of the French in the northern 
provinces; there he halted, drew up his army in battle array, and prepared 
to make a last struggle for his crown. It is said that tlie French occupied 
the very ground on which, in the fourteenth century, the Black Prince had 
defeated Du Guesclin and recovered the Castilian crown for Don Pedro. 

Lord Wellington on the 21st of June, 1813, attacked. The Spaniards 
fought with a courage that proved their former panics and failures to have 
been mainly attributable to want of confidence in their commanders and 
their comrades. The French wings were first assailed and driven back. 
Then, when their formidably posted centre had been weakened to support 
the wings, and was, besides, threatened on the flanks, that too was assailed 
and carried. The French had never before been so utterly routed. The 
whole army dispersed and fled; Joseph narrowly escaped being taken 
prisoner; artillery, baggage, everything upon which the existence of an army 
depends fell into the hands of the victors, as well as the wives of many of the 
French superior officers, and the marshal’s staff of Jourdan. The victory 
was actively followed up; most of the French garrisons were taken, or sur¬ 
rendered upon being summoned; the remaining French detachments, by a 
series of nearly bloodless manoeuvres, were driven across the Pyrenees; and 
by tlie 7th of July no part of Joseph’s army remained in Spam except the 
garrisons of Pamplona and San Sebastian. 

SucheFs was now the only French army in Spain, and his force remained 
unbroken in the eastern provinces, opposed to Sir John Murray. Tlmt 
general was conveyed with Ids troops by a British fleet from Alicante to the 
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Catalan coast, aud landing', on the 3rd of Juno, near Tarragona, i in .mediately’ 
invested that town. He had made little progress with the siege when 
Suchet’s advance from Valencia was announced. Murray re-embarked his 
troops with such precipitation, although Suchcfc was some marches distant, 
that lie left his artillery and stores behind. But the news of the battle of 
Vitoria and its consequences determined Sucliet to abandon that province 
and concentrate liis troops in Catalonia. Aragon was freed, and Mina had 
the gratification of recovering the heroic Saragossa from her conquerors. 

When Napoleon received the tidings of the battle of Vitoria and its 
disastrous results to his brother’s hopes, he sent back So nil to resume the 
command from which lie had taken him; to collect reinforcements, re-or- 
ganisc the fugitive army, raise the sieges of Pamplona and San Sebastian, 
and, in conjunction with Sachet, drive the British out of Spain. To enable 
him to oft'ecl those objects, lie named him imperial lieutenant in Spain, 
giving him authority far beyond wliat had ever before been intrusted to any 
marshal. Soult look the field at the head of nearly one hundred thousand 
men, endeavouring to break through the extremity of the British line, in 
order to relievo Pamplona. The French marshal’s first measures seemetl to 
promise him success. On the 25th of July, 1813, with about fifty thousand 
men, he attacked two separate posts held by divisions of the right wing 
under Sir Howland Hill. The allies fought obstinately, but were obliged 
to give way. On the 2Gtli Lord Wellington arrived on the scene of action, 
immediately resolving to givo battle for the protection of the blockade of 
Pamplona. The French wore defeated in two successive engagements on the 
OOUi and 31al, after which Soult retreated into France. On the 1st of August 
the allied troops resumed their former positions .amidst the Pyrenees, 

The two sieges proceeded; but the provisions in Pamplona still held 
out: the fortifications of Sail Sebastian were admirable, tho approaches diffi¬ 
cult, and tho garrison dofondod itself pertinaciously. When the town was 
taken (August 31), tho siege, and especially the assault, had cost great 
numbers of lives—nearly four thousand; and the troops, infuriated by the loss 
of thoir comrades and their own danger, could not be restrained by the few 
surviving officers of the storming party, or even taught to discriminate between 
friends and foes, Spaniards and French. Greater outrages are said to have 
been committed upon tho inhabitants of San Sebastian than in any other town 
taken by tho allies; and it was longer ere the generals could restore order. 1 


[* Napier b ways: “San Sebastian, a third-rate fortress and in bail condition when invested, 
misted a besieging army possessing an enormous battering tiain, for sixty-thieo days. Tho 
place was, In tact, won by accident— llio ignition of the Ficnch powder-barrels and sheila, which 
alone opened tho way Into tho town." Of tho sad atrocities committed by the British troops, 
Napier goes on to say: 

"A tliundorstonn, coming down from the mountains with unbounded fury immediately 
alter tho place was carried, added to tho confusion of tho light. This storm seemed to bo a 
signal from hell for tho perpetration of vlllany which would have shamed tho most fcioclous bar* 
bnvians of antiquity. At Rodrigo intoxication and plunder had been the principal object; at 
Badajoz hist and murder worn joined to rapine and drunkenness; but at San Sebastian, the 
diicst, tho most revolting cruelty was added to the catalogue of crimes. One atrocity of which a 
girl of seventeen was the victim staggers the mind by its enormous, incredible, indescribable bar¬ 
barity. Tho resolution of the troops to throw off discipline was quickly made manifest. A 
British Bluff officer was pursued will) a volloy of small arms and escaped with difficulty from 
men who mistook him for tho provost-marshal of tho (3th division ; a Portuguese adjutant who 
endeavomed to prevent somo wickedness was put to death in the nuu'kct-plftce, not with sudden 
violence from a single mfllatl, but deliberately by a number of English soldiers; and though 
many officers excited themselves to preserve older aiul many men woie well conducted, tho 
rapine and violence commenced by villains spread; the camp-follower soon crowded Into in e place, 
and Lhe disorder continued until tlio flames, following the steps of the plunderer, put an end 
to his fciocity by destroying the whole town."] 
ir. \r, — von. x, 2 n 
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Tlic surrender of Pamplona set the nllicd forces at liberty, and Lord 
Wellington immediately determined to advance into Prance, leaving Suchel 
and liis corps to the care of the Catalans, assisted by the Anglo-Sieilian 
army. In beginning his operations upon the enemy’s territory, one of 
the first cares of the British commander was to repress the ferociously vin¬ 
dictive temper of his Spanish and Portuguese troops, who longed to retaliate 
upon the French nation the injuries and outrages they had suffered from the 
French soldiery. At first it was found impossible altogether to control this 
disposition, in which the native officers but too much sympathised with their 
men. But the firmness and severity with which such offences were punished 
soon introduced a hotter temper. 

On the 10th of November, 1813, SoulL'a lino of defence was attacked, 
and notwithstanding the great pains besLowed upon strengthening it, was 
forced; fifteen hundred prisoners and fifty guns fell into the victor’s hands, 
besides quantities of stores. On the 9th of December hostilities were 
renewed. The allied armies drove the French bade into the intrenched 
camp they had prepared dose to Bayonne, and Soult, by attacking, after live 
days of almost incessant fighting, in which the loss was necessarily great 
(five thousand of the allies, and far more of the French were killed or 
wounded), retreated into his intrenched camp. The weather was still very 
severe, and Lord Wellington therefore again cantoned liis troops, but upon 
a more advanced line, and both armies passed the remainder of the month 
in repose. 

Whilst Lord Wellington, with those forces, for whom, as for their leader, 
Napoleon had professed such superlative disdain, was thus penetrating into 
France, the situation of the French omperor had undergone many changes. 
It was at Leipsic, October 16th, 1813, that the battle, fatal to his hopes of 
maintaining Ins sovereignty over Germany, was fought. Every German 
state, including the whole Confederation of the Rhine, had now thrown off 
allegiance to Napoleon. The allied sovereigns advanced lo the banks of the 
Rhino. There they halted for the remainder of the year, satisfied with their 
achievements, and willing to give Napoleon, whom they still feared, an 
opportunity for negotiation. Wellington and his army alone, of the hostile 
forces, wintered in France. 


RETURN OF THE ROURllOKS 

Napoleon saw that to recover all lie had lost, or even to keep all he yet 
retained, was, for the moment at least, impossible; and lie resolved to relax 
his grasp in that quarter, where renunciation of his now vain pretensions 
need not induce the abandonment of real power. He opened a negotiation 
with the prince to whom, as he believed, he could still dictate the terms of the 
treaty to be concluded —namely, the captive of Valengny, Ferdinand YIT. 

Since the seizure of the Spanish royal family at Ilayonne, they had pretty 
much vanished from public view. The old king and queen, with their 
favourite, Godoy, had been transferred to Rome, where they vegetated con¬ 
tentedly upon the ample pension assigned them. The queen of Etruria, 
whose feelings appear to have been somewhat livelier than those of her kin¬ 
dred, had incurred Napoleon’s anger by an abortive attempt at escaping to 
England, and was strictly immured in a convent at Rome, with her daugh¬ 
ter; her son, the dethroned king, being taken from her, and committed to 
the care of her parents. Ferdinand remained at Valengay. He had written 
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a letter of congratulation to Joseph Bonaparte upon his accession to the 
Spanish throne. Ho repeatedly addressed to Napoleon congratulations on 
his victories. When a scheme for his liberation was devised by (he British 
cabinet—partly through compassion bub chiefly under an idea that the 
presence of an acknowledged Icing would put an end to the factions and 
jealousies that distracted the Spanish councils, thwailcd Lord Wellington's 
designs, and impeded liis progress—Ferdinand not only refused to escape, 
but denounced the attempt to Napoleon, and took the opportunity to renew 
his often rejected request that he might be adopted into the imperial family, 
by receiving the hand of a Bonaparte princess. lie was further said tu 
employ his time in embroidering a robe for some image of the Virgin. But 
the stories were regarded as calumnious inventions, propagated for the pur¬ 
pose of lowering Ferdinand's character in general estimation; and the 
imprisoned king remained as before an object of loyal veneration, of esteem, 
and pity. 

Immediately on reaching Paris, after his calamitous retreat from Leipsic, 
Napoleon addressed a letter to Ferdinand, telling him that England was 
endeavouring to overthrow tho monarchy and nobility of Spain, in order to 
establish a republic in that country, and offering him his liberty, together 
with tho alliance of France, that lie might return to Spain, and put an end 
to the disorders now convulsing the kingdom and further menacing it. 
After a little delay and negotiation Ferdinand yielded. On the lltli of 
December, 1813, a treaty was signed at Valongay, by which he was recognised 
as king of Spam and tho Indies, all old treaties and alliances between France 
and Spain wore revived and confirmed, and Ferdinand undertook for the 
immediate evacuation of Spain and her dependencies by tho English. Even 
this treaty, however, Ferdinand referred to the approbation and sanction of 
the regency and the corlcs; and San Carlos was despatched with a copy of it 
to Madrid, whither tho scat of government was now transferred from Cadiz. 

On the 8th of January, 1814, the regency through its president, the 
cardinal do Bourbon, addressed a respectful answer to the king, in which 
they assured him of their joy at the prospect of his majesty’s approaching 
liberation, but returned the treaty unratined, and transmitted copies of the 
law, and of the troaly with England, which prevented its ratification. 

Towards the middle of February, 1814, Hie weather improved, and Lord 
Wellington drow his troops from their cantonments. By a series of able 
manoeuvres, and of engagements ending with tho well-contested and brilliant 
victory of Ortho/,, gained on the 27Lli of February, he drove Soult suc¬ 
cessively from post to post, through a country of peculiar difficulty, and 
abounding in strong defensive positions, of which the French marshal skil¬ 
fully endeavoured to avail himself, but was uniformly foiled by the superior 
skill of his British competitor. Sir John Hope lay before Bayonne with 
tho left wing. By the help of ail English squadron, under Admiral 
Penrose, tlio close investment of Bayonne laid open the direct road to Bor¬ 
deaux, and on the 8th of March Wellington sent Beresford with fifteen 
thousand men to make himself master of that town. Beresford was accom¬ 
panied by tho duke of Angoulome, as a royalist party with the mayor at their 
head were well known to bo anxiously expecting the prince. The French 
garrison evacuated the town as tho allied troops approached, and the inhabit¬ 
ants, assuming the white cockade, and receiving the prince with enthusiastic 
loyalty, proclaimed Louis XVIII. Lord Wellington, recalling Beresford, 
recommenced his operations against Soult. On the 18tli they began their 
movement up the Adour, the French retiring before them. On the 19th, 
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Soulfc was driven from Vic-en-Bigorrc, and on the 20tli from Tarbcs, when 
ho retreated upon Toulouse. 

Whilst Ferdinand’s allies and subjects were thus progressively triumph¬ 
ing ovor liis oppressor, the captive prince laid regained his liberty. Napoleon, 
finding th.it no treaty concluded with the king of Spain, whilst his prisoner, 
would be acknowledged by the nation as valid, on the 14tli of March released 
him unconditionally, as the only remaining chance of detaching' Spain from 
England, and recovering his former influence over that country. Ferdinand 
was conducted to Perpignan, and there, on the 19th of March, delivered over 
to the care of Suchct, who was to make arrangements, under the royal 
guarantee, for the safe return of the different French garrisons, spread over 
Lhe eastern coast of Spain, to liis army, upon their surrendering to the 
king the fortresses they still held. Ferdinand, on the 24th, was received by 
Copons and throngs of his native subjects, who had flocked from everyplace 
within reach, to greet the return of their beloved sovereign. Ferdinand’s 
signature having, however, by the then law of the land, no authority until 
ho should have taken the oath prescribed by tho constitution, Suchet’a object 
was unattained. Tlio surrender of tho fortresses, and the safe passage 
of the garrisons still remained to be negotiated betwixt him and Copona; 
and before they had brought it to a conclusion, tho progress of events in 
France rendered all arrangements of the kind unnecessary. 

Lord Wellington had not allowed Soult time to receivo the accession of 
strength he expected from the result of Suchet’s negotiations. He followed 
him to Toulouse, forced tho passage of tho Garonne, and on the 10th of 
April, 1814, under the walls of the city, gained tho last victory of this war, 
in the battle of Toulouse. Soult retired into the town, which, upon Wel¬ 
lington’s preparing to invest it, he evacuated on the night of tho l2l.li, the 
allied army permitting him to withdraw unmolested. Tho next day they 
took possession of tho city, whore they were received with every demonstra¬ 
tion of joy, and the inhabitants proclaimed Louis XVIII. It was tho last 
occasion upon which the act could have the grace of a spontaneous impulse 
of the people. 

Tho allied armies appeared before tho French capital. Maria Louisa, 
with her son, and the ministry, had fled to Blois. Joseph followed tho 
empress, and Paris capitulated. Oil tho 31st of March Alexander and 
Frederick William had entered the city at tho head of their troops. Napo¬ 
leon gave way; and abdicated unconditionally. The title and rank of em¬ 
peror were, in return, confirmed to him, although his empire was limited to 
tho tiny island of Elba. The Bourbons were now restored to their long lost 
throne; and peace was re-established throughout Europe. Lord Welling¬ 
ton, like tlie rest of the allies, now of course evacuated the French territory, 
and dissolved his mixed army, the British, Spanish, and Portuguese.o 


England's shake in the wak 

Napoleon’s enormous annics had been so wonderfully organised that they 
existed and fought in Spam for six years, and without cessation ; for to them 
winters and summers were alike ; they endured incredible toils and priva¬ 
tions, yet were not starved out, nor were their small armies beaten by the 
Spaniards. And for their daring and resource a single fact recorded by 
Wellington will suffice. They captured more than one strong place in 
Spain without any provision of bullets save those fired at them by tlicir 
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enemies, having trusted to that chance when they formed the siege ! Before 
the British troops they fell; but how horrible was the struggle, how many 
defeats they recovered from, how many brave men they slew ; what changes 
and interpositions of fortune occurred before they could be roiled back upon 
their own frontiers ! And this is the glory of England, that her soldiers 
and hers only were capable of overthrowing them in equal battle. What 
battle except Bay len did the peninsulars win ? What fortress did they take 
by siege? What place defend? Sir Arthur Wellesley twice delivered 
Portugal. Sir John Moore’s inarch to Salmgimsaved Andalusia and Lisbon 
from invasion at a critical moment. Sir Arthur’s march to Tn lav era delivered 
Galicia. Graham saved Cadiz. Smith saved Tarifii. Wellington recap¬ 
tured Ciudad and Badajoz, rescued Andalusia from Soult and Valencia from 
Sucliot; the Anglo-Sicilian army preserved Alicante, and finally recovered 
Tarragona and Barcelona under the influence of the northern operations, 
which at the same timo reduced Pamplona and San Sebastian, England 
indood could not alone have triumphed in the struggle, but for her share let 
this brief summary speak: 

She spent a sum of more than £100,000,000 sterling on her own opera¬ 
tions, she subsidised both Spain and Portugal, and with her supplies of 
clothing, arms, and ammunition maintained the armies of each, even to the 
guerillas. Prom thirty up to seventy thousand British troops were employed 
by her ; and while her naval squadrons harassed the French with descents 
upon the coasts, and supplied tho Spaniards with arms and stores and money 
alter every defeat, her land-forces fought and won nineteen pitched battles 
and innumerable combats, made or sustained ten sieges, took four great 
fortresses, twico expelled tho French from Portugal, preserved Alicante, 
Cartagena, Tnril'a, Cadiz, Lisbon ; they killed, wounded, and took two hun¬ 
dred thousand enemies. And tho bones of forty thousand British soldiers 
lio scattered on the plains and mountains of Die peninsula. For Portugal 
she re-organised a native army and supplied officers who led it to victory ; 
and to the whole peninsula she gave a general whose like has seldom 
gone forth to conquer. And all this and more was necessary to redeem that 
land from France ! 


NAL’ircil’S ESTIMATE OI? WELLINGTON 

Wellington met the peculiar difficulties which attend generals con¬ 
trolled by politicians. An English commander dare not risk much, when 
one disaster will be his ruin at home; his measures must be subordinate 
to his primary consideration. Wellington’s caution, springing from that 
source, had led friends and foes alike into wrong conclusions as to his system 
of war: tho French call it want of enterprise, timidity; the English have 
denominated it tho Fabian system. These are mere phrases. His system 
was the same as that of all great generals. He held, his army in hand, keep¬ 
ing it with unmitigated labour always m a fit state to march or to fight, and 
acted indifferently as occasion offered on the offensive or defensive, display¬ 
ing in both a complete mastery of his art. That he was less .vast in his 
designs, less daring in execution, neither so rapid nor so original a com¬ 
mander as Napoleon, must be admitted ; and being later in the field of glory 
it is presumed ho learned something of the art from the greatest of all mas¬ 
ters. Yet something besides the difference of genius must be allowed for 
the difference of situation ; Napoleon was never, even in his first campaign 
of Italy, so harassed by tho French as Wellington was by the English, Spanish, 
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and Portuguese governments ; their systems of wav were however alike 
iu principle, their operations being only modified by their different political 
positions. Great bodily exertion, unceasing watchfulness, exact combina¬ 
tions to protect their flanks and communications without scattering their 
forces — these were common to both; in defence linn, cool, enduring, in 
attack fierce and obstinate j daring when daring was politic, yet always 
operating by the flanks in preference to the front ; in these things they were 
alike : in following up a victory the English general fell short of the French 
emperor. The battle of Wellington was the stroke of a battering-ram — 
down went the wall in ruins j the battle of Napoleon was the swell and dash 
of a mighty wave before which the barrier yielded and tiie roaring flood 
poured onwards covering all. 

But there was nothing of timidity or natural want of enterprise to be dis¬ 
cerned in the English general’s campaigns. Neither was he of the Fabian 
school. lie recommended that commander’s system to the Spaniards, he did 
not follow it himself; his military pohey more resembled thaL of Scipio Afri- 
canus. Wellington was never loath to light when there was any equality of 
numbers. Slight therefore is the resemblance to the Fabian warfare. And 
for the Englishman’s hardiness and enterprise, bear witness the passage of the 
Douro at Oporto, the capture of Ciudad Itodrigo, the storming of Badajoz, 
the surprise of the forts at Mirabete, the march to Vitoria, the passage of the 
, Iiidassoa, the victory of the Nivelle, the passage of the Adour below Bayonne, 
the fight of Orthez, the crowning battle of Toulouse! To say that he com¬ 
mitted faults is only to say that he made war; to deny him the qualities of 
a great commander is to rail against the clear midday sun for want of light, 
lion hardihood of body, a quick and sure vision, a grasping mind, untiring 
power of thought, and the habit of laborious minute investigation and arrange¬ 
ment— all these qualities he possessed, and with them that most rare faculty 
of coming to prompt and sure conclusions on sudden emergencies. This is 
the certain mark of a master-spirit in \var.& 
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On llio 7ill of March, 1814, Ferdinand VII definitely received his passports 
from the French. Master of himself once more, lie began to think of means of 
returning to the capital and recovering his former power. But, at the same 
time, he resolved to avoid doing anything that would seem to sanction modi¬ 
fications accomplished by the cortes, regarding such as ail attack on his sover¬ 
eign power. To outer Spain without making any promise at all was the 
essential point. The king’s counsellors proposed ho should send a king’s 
messenger to Madrid bearing a letter carefully fiattoring the hopes of the 
Liberal party without undertaking to fulfil the slightest engagement with 
regard to it. Ferdinand noted oil this advice, and charged General Zayas to 
boar to Madrid the nows of his immediate return, and to give the regency a 
letter wherein were these ambiguous words: 

“As to llio re-establishment of the cortes and all they have been able to do of use for tho 
kingdom during my absence, iny approbation will be given in so far as it all conforms to my 
loyal intentions.” 

The general set out for Madrid with this letter and hastened to arrive 
thither, wliero his coming produced the liveliest enthusiasm. The cortes 
affected to see in the message a plodgo for the xiolitical future of their sover¬ 
eign, and abstained thenceforth from those energetic measures alone able to 
savo them. While they thus lulled themselves in fancied security, Ferdinand 
had hastened to gain the Spanish frontier by Toulouso and Perpignan. On the 
24tli of March he crossed tho Fluvia, limit chosen by Marshal Suchct as 
the theatre which was to see tlio solemn restoration of the royal captive to the 
Spanish troops. Tho ceremony was carried out amid general enthusiasm, and 
all the people eagerly ran to assist at such a novel spectacle. 

From this moment, Ferdinand, reinstated in his kingly prerogatives, found 
himself under a double influence, one drawing him to the representative sys¬ 
tem, the other towards that absolute monarchy which best suited his desires 
and tastes. In all the towns he went through, and particularly in Gerona 
where he lmd stayed some days, a people mad with joy, drunk with enthusiasm, 
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had cast themselves at liis feet, had dragged his carriage, and given most 
striking testimony of obedience ami submission. 1 

Sure now of the destiny awaiting him, lie decided to abandon the route 
fixed by the decree of the 2nd of February. 

During this triumphal journey (24th of March to the 6th of April), the 
gravest events had taken place in France, and one may conceive that Ferdi¬ 
nand, before attempting bis coup d'Gtat , did not want to get too far away 
from the frontier, at any rate while the issues were doubtful. Certain 
events were very favourable: the entry of the allies into Paris; the crea¬ 
tion of a pro visionary government; Napoleon's abdication, and departure 
for Elba; and lastly the proclamation of Louis XVIII, which should lead to 
the suppression of hostilities and the end of the war. 

The Aragonese were just as unbridled as the Catalans in expressing 
luonarchial fanaticism. Bo while the authorities remained faithful to the 
regency, the people showed such enthusiasm for tlio Icing that ho could no 
longer doubt for an instant that lie could now venture nil. Old courtiers, 
interested in seeing the ancient court restored, constantly urged him to 
retake absolute authority. 

Yet, while the storm was slowly gathering that would sweep them away, 
the cortes, always dominated by a perfectly unjustified, feeling of confidence, 
never ceased publishing decrees which served to fund the general enthusi¬ 
asm in the king’s favour. The weak royalist minority which still existed in 
their midst had ceased to make common causo with them. Its leader, Mozo 
de Rosales, had gone to Valencia, carrying a representation in which the 
events of the past six years were considered as a passing saturnalia, similar 
to those which the Persians used to celebrate during an interregnum, and 
which put forth that order would only reign in Spam from that day when 
kingly authority should be reinstated in its integrity. Whilst the cortes 
waited with lively impatieuco to know their fate, they celebrated the fete of 
the 2nd of May with great pomp; ascribed several civic rewards to soldiers 
who had bravely fought in the war of Independence; transferred the seat 
of their meetings from the theatre of Los Canos del Feral to the convent of 
Dona Maria of Aragon; and decreed a death sentence against anyone demand¬ 
ing constitutional reform before eight years. Such were the acts of the 
cortes. The cardinal De Bourbon, president of the regency council, accom¬ 
panied by the ininisLer of state, Don Jose Luytindo, was to present himself 
before the monarch, mid a commission, presided over by the Bishop of Urgel, 
was to go on in front of him as far as Da Mancha plains. 

Ferdinand arrived the 10th of April on the borders of Turin. There ho 
found everything had been prepared by the care of his uncle Don Antonio, 
De Macanaz, and Escoiquiz, to whom were united Villamil and Lardizabal, 
whose leverses at Cadiz had filled them with bitterness and spite against the 
representative system. The highest aristocrats came to Ferdinand offering 
him riches enough to enable him to act without the concourse of the cortes. 
General Elio, betraying liis first duty and oblivious of obedience owing to 

p F‘ ,,nor vividly describes this royal progress: “Thiough the stark and ruined country ho 
went; the emaciated and famished inhabitants, hardly one of whom hut had some deal’ one killed 
m the war, fi led to overflowing with love and hopo of beltci times under the sway of their now 
icing, lney had suffered so much for him, ho was young and had suffered too. they said, in his 
exile - sniely ho would he good to them, make broad cheap, and heal their bleeding wounds. 
Most ol the towns on the way had changed the name of their great square fiom Plaza Mayor to 
linza do in Constitution’; and the maible slabs bearing the latter inscription wore now tom 
clown and .splintered, and the thoughtless mob, little knowing or caring what it all meant, shouted 
themselves hoarse with cries of ‘Death to liberty and the Constitution 1’ ami ‘Long live Fer¬ 
dinand l c Hi e amazing cry of “ Iluriali for chains 1 ” was also heard.J 
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tlio regency, promised tho strongest assistance from all Bis army corps. A 
special paper, onLiUod Lucindo, boldly advocated a return to the old regime. 
The time had come to act in a dccisivo manner. Ferdinand applied lnmself 
to the work. In receiving the cardinal De Bourbon he affected to give him 
his hand to make him kiss it in sign of homage, as if to show that tlio regency 
was nothing hut an emanation from his own authority. In the same fashion 
he received tlio commander’s baton which the latter presented before the 
troops, as if by this to teach the 
soldiors that obedience was due to 
himself alone. lie received rep¬ 
resentatives from the Persians with 
cordiality. 1 IIo made a cavalry 
corps precede him commanded by 
Don Santiago Witlingham, to Ma¬ 
drid, and then received a solemn 
oath from all the officers to “ sup¬ 
port him in all his rights.” 

Such symptoms woro decisive, 
and, once mado public, he had only 
to exercise tlio direct absolute 
authority which ho had just seized. 

This is exactly what happened. 

The king signed on the 4th of May 
at Valencia the famous manifesto 
now so mournfully celebrated, In 
Ibis ho stated that not only did ho 
refuse to swear to the constitution 
or to recognise any decree extraor¬ 
dinary or ordinary, but ho declared 
that constitution annulled, of no 
value either to-day or forever, as 
its acts had novel* boon nor could 
bo offacod by time. Then, with- Ferdinand VII 

out making known his absolutist 

programme, lie marched straight on Madrid with General Elio, having given 
orders to the cardinal I)o Bourbon and Luyando to retire, the one on Toledo, 
the other on Cartagena. 

It seemed impossible that the arrival of General Wittinghani almost under 
tlio walls of Madrid should not open the deputies’ eyes as to Ferdinand’s 
intentions; nevertheless, they took no measures for their personal security. 
The execution of the Valencia decree had been confided to General Eguia, 
Dominated captain in general of New Castile, and known under the name 
of Coletilln because of his attachment to old costumes and his habit of wear¬ 
ing his hair in a plait at tlio back of his head as in Charles Ill's time. Eguia, 
tvho was commander-in-chief of Elio’s first division of troops, ancl who only 
preceded the king by some days, was supported by Wittingham’s cavalry 
and the underhand movements of the count of Monti jo, who had raised the 
shuns of Madrid against those favourable to the representative system. 
Under these circumstances he had not any difficulty in executing the coup 
d'itat with which lie had been intrusted. Thus, while Ferdinand pursued 

1 The name Persians was given to the sevoil? deputies who had signed the memorial in which 
tiie period from 1008 to 1814 was compared to llie old J’oisian saturnalia of crime which accom¬ 
panied a change of rulcia 
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his triumphal march from Valencia to Madrid in the midst of a joy and 
enthusiasm officially worked up, midst subversive cries around him for the 
suppression of the constitution and re-establishment of absolutism, while he 
refused to see the cortes’ deputation who came before him at La Mancha, all 
vestiges of the preceding system were being carefully destroyed in the city, 
A temble persecution fell on all the men who had helped in establishing the 
constitutional system. 

In the one night of the lOth of May, 1814, — a clay so celebrated in the 
annals of the Spanish liberals, — Egnia took from their houses and impris¬ 
oned all regency members, all state councillors, all deputies who were 
known as partisans to the constitution whether m the actual cortes or the 
preceding one. Of this number were the two regents Lon Pedro Agar and 
Don Gabriel Ciscar, the ministers Don Juan Alvarez Guerra and Don Man¬ 
uel Garcia Herreros, the constituents Munoz Torrero, Argue lies, Oliveros, 
Villanueva, the deputies Martinez de la Rosa, Cang’a-Ai'guellod, and Oepero. 
Some had the good luck to escape, among those Toreiio and Jsturiz. As to 
the others, they were surprised in their homes, So unexpected was such a 
ruse in the then circumstances of the country, that no one had dreamed of 
taking the slightest precautions. Tho day after their arrestation they were 
constantly exposed to the insults of the multitude who reproduced in Spain 
all the excesses of that blind reaction in the south of France. The Madrid 
populace, after having torn away the corner-stone of the constitution, went 
in tumultuous procession to the quiet street where the prisoners were shut 
up, and there shouting “Death to the liberals!” they begged with fright¬ 
ful cries permission to drag the corpses in the mud as they had dragged tho 
stone of the constitution. 

This tumult Avas the work of the count of Montijo and several monks 
who, seeing the star of their ascendency reappear in the horizon — an ascen¬ 
dency lost for six years —had, at the same time as the Valencia decree was 
proclaimed in all the squares, circulated a scandalous leaflet having for tho 
object an organised proscription and the raising of the masses against all 
partisans of the liberal system. Thus the 13th of Maj^, 1814, saw Ferdinand’s 
triumphal entry into his capital. He had already given his reign tho dis¬ 
tinctive character that marks it out in history: an obstinate return to old 
ideas; a cruel proscription against all the men devoted to culture and intel¬ 
ligence and gifted with liberal aspiration; a stirring’ up of the masses by a 
recrudescence of religious fanaticism; an. exaltation of monarchical principle 
pushed aa far as absolutism, and a near re-establishing of tho Inquisition, 
convents, favouritism, and all their fatal consequences. & 

The great mass of the people, who were not enlightened enough to feel 
the want, or appreciate the blessings, of political liberty, had not sufficient 
experience of the benefits which the new institutions were calculated to con¬ 
fer to have conceived any value for them; and the troops, who, from their 
intercourse with the English army, might have learned some respect for 
liberty and equal laws, were hostile to the cortes on account of the neglect 
and injustice with which they had frequently been treated. 

Ferdinand proceeded to acts for winch no palliation can be found, namely, 
inflicting punishments upon those who bad defended his cause when ho him¬ 
self had abandoned it, but had, in his opinion, forfeited all claim to his 
gratitude, by seeking to limit the power they preserved for him. For¬ 
tunately, however, Sir Henry Wellesley extorted from the king a solemn 
promise that no blood should be slicd for political opinions. No lives there¬ 
fore were taken. But the cardinal De Bourbon was banished to Rome. The 
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only symptom of gratitude shown l>y Ferdinand to those who had so zeal¬ 
ously served him, was his confirming to Lord Wellington the honours and 
rewards conferred upon him by the cortes. 

In America the long-ponding dispute with the United States respecting 
the boundaries of Louisiana and West Florida was finally settled by the sale 
of both the Floridas to that power. The war with the colonies continued, 
but altered in character. Ferdinand there took part with the cortes he had 
condemned, pertinaciously refused to acknowledge the equality, the sort of 
federal connection with the mother-country that the colonies claimed, and 
wasted the resources of Spam by sending his best troops across the Atlantic 
to assert the okl Spanish monopoly. The colonies, exasperated by this 
return for their loyalty, now disowned the authority of Ferdinand, and pro¬ 
claimed their entire and absolu Le independence. Ferdinand resisted these 
pretensions yet more vehemently than the former, but it was evident from 
the beginning that Spain had filially lost her transatlantic empire. Cuba, 
Porto Hieo, and the Philippines were her only remaining colonies. 

As the short convulsion, which followed Napoleon’s "return from Elba in 
the following spring and was terminated by the dreadful and glorious battle 
of WaLcrloo as finally sealing Bonaparte’s full, produced no other effect in 
the peninsula than an order to arm, a detail of these affairs would be out of 
place hero.4 


auric lticiGN oif terror 

A famous society, that of U 10 Exterminating Angel, had extended its 
roots over the whole country under the direction of a former regent, the 
bishop of Osina, and was moving all the apostolics of the peninsula as by a 
single mind. It Imd relations with tiie principal bishops to whom several owed 
their offices ; its ramifications cropl into all the monasteries, and much more 
violent than its French ohaptorit preached the extermination of all the liberals. 

The military commissions sot to work with a new activity aided by a 
mass of regulations whose laconism and hypocrisy were only equalled by 
thoir vigour and violence. They had tho power of condemning to death all 
who wore guilty of leso-majesto, that is to say all who declared themselves 
opposed to the rights of tlio king or in favour of the constitution. With 
the help of this ambiguous phrase, any writer who put into print any words 
in which the rights of Ferdinand wore doubted, anyone who in any manner 
whatever had co-operated in the revolution of 1820-1823; anyone who kept in 
his house a copy of the constitution, a portrait of Kiego, any souvenir whatso¬ 
ever of the illustrious exiles living in a foreign country, anj'one who by a shout 
or word, spoken oven in drunkenness, showed hatred of tyranny — any of 
these could be found guilty of lese-majesle. A decree hearing the date of 
October 9th, 1824, which through some expiring sentiment of modesty was 
not inserlocl in the official gazette, but nevertheless was applied with care, 
suppressed all of the laws and delivered the lives of all citizens over to 
these tribunals. A premium was pul upon information and a secret police 
penetrated into every household in order to divine the secret of consciences 
and to purge Spain of all the liberal element. Not age, sex, virtue, or 
poverty wore protection against these terrible commissions; wealth alone 
sometimes saved from death. He who had some fortune bought his life with 
the greatest part of his property. 

The commission of Madrid, presided over by a fierce brute named 
Chaperon, who acquired the melancholy honour of giving his name to the 
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whole epoch, surpassed all its rivals in the number of condemnations and 
severity of sentences. It sent to the scaffold all those in whose homes por¬ 
traits of IHego were discovered, and to the galleys the women and children 
who committed the crime of not denouncing their husbands or fathers. 
More than one well-horn woman thrown into infamous prisons with the most 
odious criminals died of despair in the midst of the unjust abjection to 
which she saw herself reduced. Chaperon,like all the judges who consented 
to make themselves the devoted instruments of social hatred, rejoiced in the 
midst of the terror which his name inspired, and under the general torpor that 
it created. He assisted at executions in full uniform; they were fete days for 
him, and on one occasion, anxious to hasten the execution of one of his con¬ 
demned (it was a national militiaman who had taken part in the defence of 
Madrid, the 7th of July, against the revolted guards), he pulled, himself, the 
legs of the poor victim already hanging from the fatal gibbet, and this exploit 
finished, retired, proud to have exorcised the functions of executioner and 
judge. & 


THE TVKA.NNIK3 OF FJDUDINAND “THE DESI11UD ” 

The places left in the power of the French were evacuated one by one, 
and finally, oil the 20th of July, Spain gave Its assent to Lhe treaty of peace 
and friendship which the allies had concluded with France on the 30th of tho 
preceding May. In the beginning of May the king had found a ministry 
which he modified before tlic end of the month, but at the head of it each 
time he placed the duke of San Carlos. The system of persecution continued 
and everything which seemed to favour innovations was vigorously opposed. 
Ferdinand regained his power, the cortes had disappeared, the constitution 
of Cadiz existed only in people’s memories. The Spain of 1814 became again 
the Spain of 1807; as before, she was subject to the joint domination of 
prince and clergy. The legislative bodies which constituted the government 
and the chief judicial magistracy of 1808 were abolished m 1814. 

Among the reforms introduced by Joseph’s government and by that of the 
cortes after him, there were some which were unjust, extortionate, contrary 
to the re-established order; but there were others which should have been 
retained or modified with reservations. The king iiad no thought of making 
a choice. He considered, not the nature of the acts, but their origin ; the 
good and the had, salutary reform and disastrous measure, all were included 
in a general proscription. The state, impoverished by a long war, lmd at 
hand timely assistance in the esLutes of the religious communities, without 
being obliged to impose heavy burdens on the people ; never had there been 
such a favourable opportunity for limiting and regulating those exaggerated 
possessions which had fallen into mortmain. A measure calling for investi¬ 
gation and reform which had been authorised by a papal bull under Charles 
IV might now have been carried into effect. But no attention was paid to 
anything of the kind. All their goods of which the cortes had disposed were 
returned to the convents, and at the same time a royal order re-established 
the holy oflice of the Inquisition on the ground that tho government of usur¬ 
pation and the pretended cortes had regarded the suppression of this tribunal 
as a very efficacious method of furthering their perverse schemes. Tho Jes¬ 
uits were recalled, receiving again the goods which had belonged to them 
in the preceding century. 

The administration of the realm was with great pains thrown again 
into the secular confusion out of which so many ministers had laboured to 
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disentangle it. Instead of the happy division of territory decreed by tin 
cortes, there reappeared the spectacle of provinces governed by captains- 
genaznl, who added to their plenitude of military and administrative authority 
certain judicial attributes. Lastly the councils of Castile* of the Indies 
of Hie orders, of finance, marine and war, authorities independent of the 
ministry, whose traditions made them hostile to any reform undertaken in 
the interests of tlic reigning power or of the people, began again to operate. 

Around Ferdinand was formed that too famous camarilla 1 controlled by 
the Russian minister, which, wholly lacking in a broad outlook, seemed tc 
have no object but destruction and vengeance. At the same time that 
it overturned all which the revolution had done for the unity of Spain, 
it struck at all those men who had incurred its hatred. Ten thousand Span 
lards had had the misfortune to attach themselves to the French cause ; 
they wore banished and their goods confiscated. The members of the regency, 
those of tlio cortes, all the ministers, all the individuals who lmcl taken part 
in framing the constitution or had been zealous partisans of it, wore brought 
before commissioners to be tried with no legal formality. The number 
of the condemned was considerable : presides, imprisonment in the citadels, 
exile—such were the penalties indicted; tlio king- made no use of his right 
of pardon and these acts continued with cold porscveranco. Two years after 
the king had regained his full power, the prisons were still full, and long 
proscription lists still appeared at intervals. 

Such a government could not fail to have a dire influence on the interior 
prosperity of the country; but it is difficult to imagine the extent of tlio 
disorder into which everything hud been thrown. It was necessary to resort 
to arbitrary taxes which caused discontent without affording mu oh relief to 
tlio treasury and to exorbitant custom dulios which completed the destruc¬ 
tion of commerce by breaking off all relations with foreign countries. The 
old regime, to remain in possession of Spain, would have needed the treasures 
of the New World to hold the country in subjection, and to defray the 
expenses of an administration useless at its best. But then it would have 
had to get the bettor of the insurrections already victorious or soon to be 
so in Venezuela, Chile, Peru, Buenos Ayres, and Mexico, and to combat all 
the points of that immense continent at once. In order to quell their revo¬ 
lution, which was termed a revolt, an army needed first to be procured. 
To embark this army a fleet was necessary for the equipment of which bath 
timo and means wore lacking ; the government was reduced to bargaining 
for ships with Russia. In order to obtain immediate assistance it had to 
resort to a system of credit and give some assurance of a good administration 
together with, securities for the public debt. This necessity was so pressing 
that in the ministerial council lion Martin Garay, surnamed the Necker 
of Spain, and several others of the same school were placed at the side of men 
like Eguia and Lozano de Torres, those defenders of ancient customs. 

Garay had to promise services for which ho had no resources and at the 

[} Spanish kings l«ul been ruled by favourites before , but Levina and Olivares, even Valen¬ 
zuela mul Godoy, wore men of education and breeding, whilst tlio secret advisers of Ferdinand 
wore, many of them, coaiso, ignorant buffoons. Mooting at night with noisy mirth they settled 
ovor tlio heads of tlio ministers questions of national policy, and oven made and unmade ministers 
in mere capilco. Minlslem wore appointed or dismissed arbitmuly by Ferdinand for the most 
puerile raisons, ami wore sent into prison oi exilo at the idiu fancy of the king. The mombors 
of tho cumarillu wore treated in tlio samo way, being one day in high favour and tlio noxt in jail. 
'I’lioro were over thirty ministers In tho six years from 1814 to 1820, ail average of two months 
duration for each, Tho most prominent member of the camarilla was a lowbuffoon called tl Cha¬ 
morro," who had boon n water-carrlor, another, Ugnrte, was a second-hand broker j Tatdscheff, 
tho Kasdan minister, was also a member, o] 
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same time establish oreclit for an enormous public debt, the securities for 
which had just been taken away. Garay had counted on resources which 
were daily becoming more illusory through the complete cessation of com¬ 
merce and the disastrous state of agriculture. Events in America demanded 
an expenditure of forces which Spain could not have mustered even in her 
palmiest days. When Garay wished to resort to moro radical measures, he 
was sent into exile. Nothing seemed able to uplift the credit of the indus¬ 
trial situation of Spain, blockaded from Cadiz to Corunna by the corsairs of 
the insurgent colonies, compromised with the United States for Florida, and 
obliged to purchase the seeming neutrality of England in the struggle with 
the colonies. 

A SERIAL REVOLUTION (1814-1822 A.D.) 

By reason of so much capricious violence the upper clnssos had become dis¬ 
contented and the people indifferent, the government was reduced to relying 

on armed force. But the 
array itself, ill equipped and 
ill paid, was become a hot¬ 
bed of insurrection. Secret 
societies wero organised 
everywhere and complaints 
led to plots. The well- 
known guerilla Mina re¬ 
sponded by an armed revolt 
to a rofiisal to give him the 
title of captain-general in 
Navarro, but lie was aban¬ 
doned by his companions 
and escaped death only by 
flight to Franco in 1814, In 
1815, General Diaz Porlier 
incited the garrisons of Co¬ 
runna and Fovrol to revolt 
for a brief space, and pro¬ 
claimed tlio constitution of 
Cadiz. Ha was also aban¬ 
doned and ended his life 
on the gallows. Even in 
Madrid a conspiracy was 
formed headed by War Com¬ 
missioner Richard, who per- 
Gr.NEu.Ar. Francisco Mix a ished on the scaffold in 1810. 

The next year General Lacy 
undertook in Catalonia what Porlier had attempted in Galicia. The plot 
was discovered and Lacy shot. In Valencia in 1818 also revolts took place ; 
the captain-general Elio 1 seized the insurgent chief Vidal, who was imme¬ 
diately hung with twelve of his accomplices. 

So many unsuccessful attempts served only to irritate the malcontents 
who still hoped to find better support among their companions at arms. 
Such was the disposition of a number of officers at Cadiz, where an army was 



1 The blood-thirsty Elio tortuied to death a woman who had just given birth to a child 
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slowly and with difficulty ])cing' got together for a definitive expedition against 
tlie rebellious colonies, upon which all the hopes of the Spanish government 
were concentrated. The soldiers were frightened by tales of old mutilated 
warriors who had returned from Colombia. They were made to see the pos¬ 
sibility of escaping tho misfortune which awaited them without being 
exposed to tho reproach or suspicion of a lack of courage. They were told 
stories of the last war, of the liberty conquered and then lost, of honour 
compromised. 

The conspirators had more hope of success because tho 3 r had the chief of 
the expedition himself, O’Donnell, the count of Ahisbal, on their side; but 
this general turned traiLor, denounced the conspirators, and even arrested 
some of them. Hut ho too was later suspected, and was recalled with all the 
signs of disgrace. Persecutions recommenced. Every tiling pointed to a 
redoubling of rigour which in turn produced a redoubling of irritation and 
also of hope. The conspirators again took up tlieir plans which had been 
interrupted for an instant, but this time they did not look to generals for 
help. A loss distinguished leader gave the impulso to revolt in one of the 
cantonments. 

The 1st of January, 1820, Rafael del ltiogo assembled a battalion 
encamped in a village, presented it with the constitution of 1812 as the law 
of the country, to which he made it swear allegiance, marched upon Arcos, 
surprised and captured O’Donneirs successor Calderon with his staff, and 
continued his march upon Sail Fernando wheyc he was joined by Colonel 
Quiroga, But tho gates of Cadiz remained closed to them, the garrison and 
the fleet Look on a hostile altitude toward the rebels. At the same time an 
army of thirteen thousand men under General Freire arrived with forced 
marches to quell the insurrection. Thereupon Riego advanced towards the 
centre of Andalusia preaching insurrection and proclaiming tho constitution 
of Cadiz. But the general indifference of tho country was enough to thwart 
tho enterprise of the insurgents. There was discouragement in the camp 
at tho isle of Loon and, tho governmental forces accumulating in Andalusia, 
it soemed that Hie rebellion was about to expire. 

But the emissaries charged with arousing tho provinces worked without 
relaxation. The 21sl of February thoy succeeded in proclfiiming the con¬ 
stitution in the capital of Galicia. Ferrol followed this oxnmple the 23rd, 
The same thing took place at Vigo. Tho government tried to compromise 
with the rovolution and offered to assemble tho cortes, hut no confidence was 
placed in these promises because it was remembered that tho decree of May 
4th, 1814, by which tho constitution was abolished, had promised to convoke 
llie cortes but had not been carried into effect. The revolutionaries of the 
capital incited by tho feebleness of tho government worked openly towards 
their object. General Ballosteros, who came to Madrid to declare to the 
monarch that ho must accept the constitution, was hailed as a deliverer by 
the king; the 9th of March Ferdinand took the oath for this act which 
he detested, at tho moment when Itiego’s column, reduced to a few men, was 
forced to disband, and the garrison at Cadiz was energetically opposing the 
insurrection. 

When the king had sworn to observe the constitution of 1812, the people 
and the troops which still remained faithful gave up without resistance. 
Everyone had been affected by the disastrous effects of tlie regime to which 
the country had been subjected for several years and all were glad to be 
freed from it without a civil war. The prisons were opened, The reins of 
government wore in the hands of ministers whose ideas were wholly popular, 
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Several provinces were governed by juntas, one was established even in the 
capital, winch was known as the provisional junta. The government con¬ 
sulted it on all important matters. The country awaited with impatience 
the arrival of the deputies who were to give it a better order of things than 
that from which it luid just been delivered, instead of giving thought 
to the necessary improvements. Thoughtful minds perceived that it was 
necessary substantially to modify the civil legislation ; to render remunera¬ 
tive large masses of untaxed property ; to negotiate with Home a reform 
which would alter the position of the clergy ; to re-establish the financial 
situation ; to place the provinces under a common law, combining extensive 
local liberty with unity of administration ; above all not to imitate the 
preceding government in its deeds of violence. 

The first acts of the cortes showed that it understood its task. An im¬ 
portant law concerning entailed estates was passed in a spirit of wisdom ; 

they were placed in the category of 
free property and their owners 
could dispose of them with certain 
reservations and just conditions. 
But the assembly was largely com¬ 
posed of members of the special 
cortes of Cadiz who considered 
the work of the constitution perfect 
and would suffer no change in it. 
Tims,beforeproceeding to any thing 
else, it was necessary to deal with 
those who had opposed tlveii* con¬ 
stitution in 1814 — the sixty-nine 
deputies known as the Persians, 
who had presented the king at 
Valencia with an address in favour 
of absolute power. On tho other 
hand the enthusiasts wanted to ad¬ 
vance much move quickly in the 
path of improvement. There soon 
enme to be a distinction between 
the liberals of 1812 and those of 
1820. The radical party soon kept 
no bounds ; its papers, its clubs 
attacked the ministers, the cortes, 
the king. It was supported by 
Gkneiux, Kapaec. del r.if.00 tho army of the isle of J^eon, and 

the government wished to disperse 
Die bodies composing the latter among the different garrisons. The men 
of the isle of Leon thereupon took occasion to send to Madrid Itiego, who 
was commander-in-chief during the absence of Quiroga, deputy to Die cortes. 
Here applause and ovations were lavished upon the loader of Die men of 1820, 
who, earned away by popular favour, braved the cortes and the ministers. 
But tho garrison ancl the national militia decided for the established order, 
itiego was exiled to Oviedo, the army of the isle was disbanded. 

Nevertheless the presence of Itiego at Madrid gave an impulse to the 
radicals which remained after his departure. Fresh conspiracies were 
brought to light against the new regime. The discussion of the law regard¬ 
ing religious orders was affected by their attitude of mind. They tried 
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to accomplish at once, what should have been the work of years. In 
immediately suppressing' tlio greater part of the religious congregations 
and putting their goods up lor sale, difficulties of more than one kind were 
created. In Catalonia and Valencia troops had to guard the gates of the 
monasteries day and night to prevent pillago and massacre. Tiro king had 
hesitated to sanction the decree, and, after the session closed on the 9tli of 
November, ho made an unsuccessful trial of absolute power by nominating 
General Carvajal cap tain-general of Now Castile, without the signature of 
the minister of war. The fermentation then becamo terriblo and the minis¬ 
ter augmented it in order to frighten the king. The latter threatened and 
insulted on all sides was forced to return to Madrid from his retreat in the 
Eseorial. When ono day his bodyguard was moved to pity by the dan¬ 
gers lie ran, their quarter was besieged and the corps disorganised. The 
ayuntamiento of Madrid imposed their measure on the government. 

After having swallowed so many affronts Ferdinand wished to make an 
attempt to shako off the yoko. lie 1 loped with his new resolution to impose 
on his adversaries, who were troubled by the attitude of the great European 
powers, since England alone had frankly recognised the constitutional gov¬ 
ernment. Russia had not concealed lior displeasure at the triumph of the in¬ 
surrection. Prussia and Austria hold themselves in a reserve which boded no 
good, and Franco had tried to bring about a change in the position of the king 
of Spain. Ferdinand ohoso the opening of the second session of the cortea, 
on March 1st, 1821, to deliver his attack. After finishing the customary 
address prepared by his ministers lie read a supplement added by himself 
complaining of the ministers who had permitted his person to be subjected 
to such outrages. The next clay lie dismissed them and chose a new cabinet 
from the moderate party of tlio cliambor. -Events in Piedmont and Naples 
gave cause for conflicting sentiments. Attempts of the absolutists gave rise 
to disturbances in Valonoia, Corunna, Seville, and Barcelona. The king in 
order to ward off the anger of the demagogues sent a message to the cortes 
expressing his grief over events in Italy and his sympathy with the Italian 
patriots. The ministry, also desiring to forestall public defiance, on April 
17th proposed two laws, ono of which pronounced a sentence of death on all 
who should try to overturn the religion of the constitution, and a decree of 
banishment against any person who used any expression tending to such an 
overthrow. The second law provided that those accused of conspiracy and 
arrested by armed force, whatever their social position, be placed before a 
military tribunal chosen from the corps which had made the arrest. Judg¬ 
ment was to bo pronounced within six days, and executed within forty-eight 
hours after being confirmed by tlio chief military authority. There was to 
be no appeal or exercise of pardon by the king. The populaoe would have 
liked to apply this law to all political offenders. 

Confusion increased from day to day. Republican uprisals took place in 
Malaga and Barcelona. In the environs of Manresa were armed bands in 
the name of “tlio faith.” There was conspiracy at Murcia and absolutist 
agitation at Malaga. Bands were arming themselves on the frontier of 
France, and no one know where to turn for money to organise the sadly 
needed troops. Tlio cortes was moreover beginning to give way before the 
weight of events which attacked it on all sides. The question of the inde¬ 
pendence of America terrified it, and it did not care to renounce the preten¬ 
sions of despotic Spain over men who had made use of the right of insurrection. 
But negotiations proved useless. Out of so many vast possessions Spain 
retained only a few fortified places occupied by the remnants of its armies, 
ii. yy, —yoj,. x, 2 o 
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Riots became more and more frequent at Madrid, but they were put 
down by the courage and sangfroid of Morillo. The cortes separated Febru¬ 
ary 22nd, 1822, at a moment whon Seville and Valencia were given up to 
rebellion, the Basque provinces and Navarre were infested with bands armed 
in the name of the altar and of the throne, others in Aragon, Alcaniz, 
Oalatayucl, Aiagon, and Caspe proclaimed the authority of the Virgin and 
of religion. 

The new cortes opened the 1st of March, 1822, with Riego as president, 
who very soon fell into discord with the new ministry presided over by 
Martinez cle la Rosa. The quarrels between the branches of power incited 
absolutist riots and revolutionary insurrection throughout the country. 
The cortes finally decided to send a message to the king informing him of 
the necessity of putting a stop to the critical situation of the realm. After 
stating its complaints it demanded more resolute men at the head of affairs, 
and also tho expulsion of prelates and priests who preached fanaticism and 
rebellion. The king relying on popular manifestation in Ins favour did not 
reply to the deputation. In Catalonia was a considerable body called Army 
of the Faith under the command of Miralles, Romagosa, and Maranon, called 
tho Trappist, who succeeded in capturing Urgel by assault/* 


ohAteaubriand’h account of the chaos 

The eminent writer Chateaubriand, who was a represeidative of France 
at the Congress of Verona, and who was one of the principal advocates of 
the French invasion of Spain, has brilliantly pictured the chaos of affairs, in 
1822, which led him to think French intervention necessary. Wo may quote 
briefly his description: 

The press, secret societies, clubs, had disorganised everything. Bar¬ 
celona, Valencia, Pamplona had risen. One side cried “ Vive Dieu /” the 
other “ Vive Riego!" Killing was carried on in the name of Iiim who 
murders not and of him who murders. At Madrid, regiments fought 
against the royal grenadiers; young men walked about the streets crying 
for absolute monarchy. God and the king! il was all one in Spam ; Zas 
cimbas magastades. In the very house of cortes, deputies were saying that a 
refusal to listen to the popular complaint authorised dagger justice. Riego, 
the president, was powerless. He was always ready to sing the Trdgalad 
A couplet of it might at any moment mean a crown ; but, if it was not good, 
the crown would vanish, and one would remain on the highway with the 
throne changed into a mere stage. 

The serviles, who paraded their namo as proudly as though it were a royal 
designation, profited by one hour’s respite and reaction against secret societies 
to re-aeize power. Royalist risings replaced revolutionary insurrections. The 
Descamisndos, matadors in servile pay, were beaten in their turn. They 
revived the human sacrifices of their Carthaginian ancestors. Monarchical 
sections appeared under the old guise. Govostidi, Misas, Merino, fabulous 
heroes of the presbytery, rose in Biscay, Catalonia, and Castile. Insurrec¬ 
tion spread. Quesada, Juanifco, Santo-Ladron, Truxillo, Sclmfauclino, and 
Hierro were all alive with it. Finally Baron Eroles showed himself in Cata¬ 
lonia. Near him was Antonio Maranon. Antonio, called the Trappist, was 
first a soldier, then fled into cloistered life under the influence oi: passion. 

1 That is, 41 Swallow it,” meaning the constitution, a popular street song of Cadiz, which 
may he compared with the 11 Qa im/" of tho French Revolution. 
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He carried cross and sworcl with equal enthusiasm. His military dress was 
a Franciscan gown, on which hung a crucifix. At his waist hung a sword, 
pistols, and a rosary. He used to gallop along carrying a whip. Peace and 
war, religion and license, lile and death, were united in one man, who alter¬ 
nately blessed and exterminated. (JrusadQH and civil massacres, psalms and 
w r ar hymns, Stabut Mater and Trrtgala, genuflection and jot a Aragonese , 
triumphs as martyr or soldier, souls mounting heavenwards to strains of the 
Veni Creator , rebels shot to military music — such was existence in this cor¬ 
ner of the world. 

Ferdinand, on the banks of the Tagar, rio qui cria oro e piedras preciosaSi 
had sworn to the constitution only to bolray it. Sincere friends invited 
him to modify instructions, working with the cortes. Shortsighted friends 
urged him to overthrow them; royalist successes secretly flattered the king; 
the hope of an uncontrolled sovereignty gratified him. Want of power to 
wield power made him love it the more. 

The king’s birthday fell on tho 30th of May. It was celebrated by the 
peasants of La Mancha, reunited at Aron juoz. In vain the soldiers repeated 
tho patriotic cry of the peasants, even as the bodyguard at Versailles sang 
“0 liicharcl! 0 mon Roif” If Franco had not soon interfered, Ferdinand 
would have followed where Richard led Louis XVI. The militia marched 
on tho people, and a townsman lifted his sword against Don Carlos — that 
last of tho kings and one who waited so heavy a crown. At Valencia, a 
detachment of artillery wanted to deliver General Elio, shut up in the citadel. 
The Catalonian insurgents, now organised, had taken the name of the Army 
of tho Faith. / 


CIVIL WAR 

On the 21st of June, 1822, the Army of the Faith learned the isolated 
condition of tho feeble garrison in Seo de Urgol. Romanillo, Romagosa, and 
Miralles, with the Trappist, arranged to meet under its walls. Helped by 
the citizens, they immediately surrounded tho citadel. An assault was 
decided on, ancl the Trappist, setting an example to the soldiers, was the 
first to scale the tower, a crucifix in one hand, in the other a long whip, 
emblem of power. He braved the balls directed against him, and the 
soldiers, persuaded of his invulnerability, followed after. _ The tower was 
taken, the other forts were surrendered, and next day the citadel, with sixty 
artillery pioces and sixteen hundred guns, was in the hands of the apostoli.es. 
This first success was most important, for the French aides had, m promis¬ 
ing help, made a formal condition that the Army of the Faith should 
possess at least one stronghold. 

In proportion to the consternation excited among the leaders by the 
taking of Sco do Urgel, so was Ferdinand strongly roused and the courage 
of those about him stirred. It was now a question with them all of quickly 
striking a decisive blow. The instrument for this was soon found in the 
royal guard, wherein most lively disoontont reigned because the cortes had 
shown intention of reorganising it, and who, seeing themselves in danger of 
losing all their privileges, liad decided to fight against the national militia, 
whoso principles were particularly odious to them. 

This guard at Madrid alone numbered six entire battalions; that is, a 
more considerable force than the rest of the garrison, and there was, more¬ 
over, a brigade of carbineers, then in garrison at Castro del Rio, near Cor¬ 
dova. A young officer, already celebrated at Cadiz for his royalist devotion, 
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Hon Luis Fernandez of Goudova, received from the king or had a self- 
imposed mission to concentrate all this military force and lead it against the 
established system. The projected reforms of the cortes made this easy, 
and, on the 25th of June, the carbineers of Castro del Rio raised the stand¬ 
ard of revolt in Andalusia. At Aranjuez and Madrid the royal guards 
began a series of struggles with the people and the militia — struggles which 
every day became more animated. On the 27th the court returned from 
Aranjuez to the capital, and this was the signal for fresh outbreaks. The 
royal ceremony of closing tlie first session of the cortes took place on the 
30th. This important act was carefully observed, because Ferdinand did 
not think himself really in a position to act until he had freed himself from 
these importunate adversaries. But on returning from the ceremony, when 
the king had just regained his palace, a lively quarrel burst out. Some 
shouted u Long live our absolute king ! ” and some “ Long live the constitu¬ 
tion ! ” The guards were simply furious. Stationed at the Plaza de Oriento, 
they suddenly returned to the crowd, drove them, book, and chased away 
some national militia picketed on the square. Then they organised them¬ 
selves in military style as though in an enemy’s city. Some among their 
officers belonged to the cortes, one of them, M.unorlo Landaburii, wan Led to 
recall his men to discipline. They insulted him, whereupon lie drew his 
sword to punish the offenders himself, but, far from being listened to, ho 
became their first victim. Three grenadiers struck him behind and he fell 
bathed in his own blood at the very gates of the palace. 

The Madrid populace had for two years been too accustomed to scenes of 
tumult, to rise at the news of an isolated act. But the national militia took 
arms incontinently, and seized two plazas. 

It was a critical moment for Ferdinand. Supported by a military force 
which would only take orders from himself, be could find a serious concourse 
in the ministry against all his enemies, if be only consented to the drawing 
up of a charter and granting the representative institutions for which lie had 
shown so much anxiety before M. de Villele. But the king thought him¬ 
self now in a position to acquire absolute power. He knew that a regiment 
of militia had joined with the carbineers at Castro del Rio ; and he had seen 
insurgent troops of Andalusia coming to help his guards at the very doors of 
Ins palace. However, lie had to reckon with the militia and the garrison 
of Madrid, and these two elements wero preparing to fight with a calmness 
and courago that argued success. These formed under the name of the Holy 
Batlalion, and under Don Evaristo San Miguel there was a special corps 
composed of ardent patriots. The most distinguished generals, Ballesteros, 
Alava, and Palarea, showed inclination to make the laws respected. For 
several days the two parties remained face to face. The two battalions 
stationed at the palace were vilely seduced by the king and his courtiers. 
Money was freely scattered among the guards, and they were excited to 
fight by promises of all kinds. 

By the 6th the necessity of taking a definite step was felt. But favour¬ 
able news arriving of the insurrection of Castro del Rio, the aspect of affairs 
suddenly changed. Orders were given that neither the ministers, the state 
councillors, nor the political leader were to leave the palace, as grave events 
might happen, during the night 

And just so it happened. The four Pardo battalions inarched on the 
capital in the hope of surprising it and disarming the national militia. 
Arrived at one of the chief gates, they divided into three columns, one mak¬ 
ing for the artillery park, a second to the Puerta del Sol, and a third to the 
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Constitution square. As late so willed, the first column met a patrol of 
the Holy Battalion, and this circumstance decided the issue of the struggle. 
A few stray shots awoke the people. In an instant every patriot was afoot ; 
each ran to liis post, and the guards wero driven from the artillery park and 
the Plaza Mayor. They retired in sufficiently good order on the Puerta del 
Sol column, which had tried to take the Casa do Corrcos, but had been stopped 
by means of a strong barricade put up behind the door. A governmental 
committee exacted that Lhe four rebellious battalions should lay down their 
arms, and allowod the other two to go out armed to settle in the villages 
of Vicftlvaro and Legancs, with the one condition that they should give up 
the murderers of Lamhilmni. 

This capitulation ought to have ended the struggle, but did nothing of 
the sort. The four battalions to bo disarmed refused obedience, going out 
of the palace by a gate which led to tho Campo del Moro and fleeing in the 
diiection of Aleorcon, after discharging their arms at the militia. After 
this, no conciliatory efforts were made. Three columns, commanded by 
Ballesteros, Copons, and Palnroa pursued and smote them hip and thigh, 
killing a groat number and taking many prisoners. If some stories can be 
believed, Ferdinand crowned his infamy in these memorable days by person¬ 
ally urging on tho conquerors. “After them ! After them !” cried he to 
Morillo from his balcony, so ordering the extermination of those who had 
given themselves to his cause. & 

Tho now administration began by banishing from tho capital all those who 
wore suspected of having counselled this last attempt of the court, and by ap¬ 
pointing now officers ; Quiroga l’cccived the command in Galicia and Mina in 
Catalonia. At Valencia General Elio was condemned for an imaginary crime by 
a council of war in obcdienco to the cries of the populace, and was strangled on 
September 11th. But while the conquerors of July 7th were pursuing their 
triumph, civil war was spreading its ravages, and events of a new order gave 
it a more political character. At Urgol a government was established with 
the title “ supreme rcgoncy of Spain during the captivity of the king.” 
This was recognised by a majority of the officers in the so-called royal army, 
by General Eguia, O'Donnell, tho general inquisitor, the bishop of Pam¬ 
plona and various juntas of tho provinces. The troops obtained some suc¬ 
cesses and wore aided by tho French government. Its agents were favour¬ 
ably received by the congress at Vorona. Nevertheless ib was compelled to 
evaouato IJrgcl, and install itsalf at Puycovdit, whence it was forced to retreat 
to France and terminate its existence at Toulouse on December 7th. Mina 
pursued the royalist hands relentlessly. 

The next extra session of the eortes opened tho 7th of October at a 
moment when war was raging on the northern frontier. The famous brigand 
Jayme Alfonso had raised tho standard of the faith in Murcia; the priest 
Merino had also re-entered tho field. Civil war raged in Castile, Andalusia, 
and in the province of Toledo. 


INTERVENTION Olf THE HOLY ALLIANCE (1823 A.D.) 

But Spain was not allowed to work out its own salvation. Europe was 
dominated at this time by the Holy Alliance, which disguised a resolution to 
repress popular liberties and to maintain despotism under a pretended zeal 
for piety, justice, and brotherly love. At the Congress of Verona (October, 
1822), France, Austria, Russia, and Prussia agreed upon armed intervention 
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in Spain, in spite of the protest of Canning on the part of England. Spain 
was to be called upon to alter lier constitution and to grant greater liberty 
to the Icing, and if an unsatisfactory answer was received France was author¬ 
ised to take active measures . a 

In the first clays of January, 1828, France, Austria, Russia, and Prussia 
presented notes at Madrid demanding a change in the political constitution 
and the liberty of the king. On tlie 11th of the month the cortes declared 
that it would make no concessions to the threatening powers. The ambas¬ 
sadors of Russia, Austria, and Prussia demanded their passports at once and 
left Madrid; the French minister followed soon after. 

A cruel blow to the strength of the constitutionals followed in the suc¬ 
cess of various royalist armies. On February 19tli, 1823, after the closing 
of the extraordinary sessions of the cortes, the news of the deposition of the 
ministry caused violent disorder. The palace was besieged and the king 
forced to revoke the decree. The popular societies of the free masons and 
the coimmeros fought strenuously with each other: at the same time they 
agreed in rejecting all proposals to modify the constitution, in spite of the 
advice of the Duke of Wellington and the ambassador of England. The new 
cortes which lmd opened the 1st of March was engaged in transferring the 
government to Seville. The king- was notified that lie must prepare himself 
for such a move, and in spite of vague and uncertain plots the departure 
took place on the 20th. d 


THE FRENCH INVASION 

It does not lie within our province to give in detail all the various inci¬ 
dents which signalled the union of the French army on the borders of the 
Pyrenees, and finally the decision to bravo events and to pass the Biclassoa 
on the 7tli of April before the liberals could develop their plans to seduce 
the troops. 

The French army was divided into five large corps and presented an 
effective of ninety-five thousand light infantry and twenty-one thou¬ 
sand horse. In addition to this very respectable number of troops, the 
intervention counted equally on apostolic insurgents in the various prov¬ 
inces. The baron d’Eroles could bring nearly nine thousand Catalans in 
the pay of the Urgol regency. Eguia, at Bayonne, who for two yoars liad 
spent a sum of nearly two millions in fomenting civil wars in Navarre and 
the Basque provinces, put at the duke of Augouleme’s disposition all divi¬ 
sions and bands which, under the orders of Carlos, O’Donnell, Quosada, 
Guerguo, and Tonga, had carried on a guerilla warfare against governmental 
generals. Finally in tlio interior of the country relations were established 
with all such leaders as Bessieres, Sampere, Merino. One might estimate at 
least thirty-five thousand men against tlie constitutional system. 

The French army expected to meet a vigorous resistance m the Basque 
provinces, especially as the lay of the land lent itself so admirably to intelli¬ 
gent strategy. But General Ballesteros, to whom had been given the task 
of defending these provinces, surprised perhaps by the rapidity of an inva¬ 
sion, ordered his troops to retire before the enemy’s advance-guard. San 
Sebastian received the French with cannon-shot and refused to open its 
gates, but Fucntermbia and the Passage wero occupied immediately. The 
duke of Angouleme ordered Bourko to follow up the siege of San Sebastian, 
and himself went straight on with the bulk of the army for Vitoria. The 
French troops found without the slightest difficulty all provisions and stores 
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needed, thanks to the business-like ways of the commissariat Ouvrarcl, who 
knew how to raise the speculative spirit in the Basques, and faithfully paid 
for all goods brought him. This brought into a country ravaged by poverty 
an unexpected good instead of ruin and desolation. There was no danger 
encountered in scaling the Pyrenees. The dulce of Angouleme, conqueror 
without fighting, could establish his headquarters at Vitoria and patiently 
wait the concentration of all his columns before marching directly on the 
capital. 

After the government departed, military authority was concentrated at 
Madrid in the hands of General O’Donnell, the count of Abisbal. A vigorous 
defence was expected in the GuiuUrrama defiles, but the count was not 
straightforward in his dealing. He had arrived at the liighesL honours 
by flattering each party successively. Instead of arming the population 
and occupying the most important points, lie entered into secret negotiations 
with tho staff of the duke of Angouleme, which had received most detailed 
instructions to spare bloodshed by using means of corruption, with which 
it had been generously provided. Gained over to the cause against 
which ho had pronounced in 1820, Abisbal openly pointed out to bis officers 
tho impossibility of resisting the invasion. Tho army officers, indignant, 
went in a body to his house and intimated that it was tune for him to resign. 
Abisbal realised the danger he ran, and fled to France. 

An army thus abandoned by its leader at the last moment, found itself 
unfit to arrest tho victorious inarch of the duke of Angouleme. Of the two 
generals who had succeeded Abisbal, ono of them, Castel clos Ruis, decided 
to go on into Eatrenmdura heading the bulk of his troops. The other, 
Zayns, was lo£L with a feeble corps of from twelve to fifteen hundred to 
obtain a capitulation which would at least assure life and property to the 
inhabitants of Madrid. This last measure was full of foresight, for while 
the near coming of tho French army was spoken of, Bessieres, the same leader 
of the band who a little before had threatened Madrid, had made a hold 
move and protended to occupy the city, while his followers hoped to give 
it over to pillage. But Zayas, with the help of the garrison and national 
militia, fearlessly barred his passage, forced him to retreat, and kept him 
outside the city walls until the arrival of tho first French troops — this, in 
spite of liis repeated threats and tho rage of nil the bad subjects greedily 
anticipating an easily won booty. 

Tho multitude in all largo cities are always ready for a spectacle, fete, or 
anything emotional. Moreover, Madrid had within her n crowd of partisans 
of absolutist principles — nil those who belonged to the palace or the clergy, 
all those whom a liberal administration had deprived of employment, and the 
relations of refugees. These warmly welcomed him who was conquoror over 
a constitutional system. But the duke of Angoulomc, although received 
with open arms, with acclamation, song, and dance, could hardly mistake the 
general feeling. For while the absolutists thronged the streets, the middle 
class, who alone desired and upheld liberty, hid their humiliation by their fire¬ 
sides. The duke had lo put an end to the oxcesses of a mad jiopulace who 
would overthrow the constitution and pillage the houses of all the well-known 
constitufciomsts. For three clays the manolas overrun the town singing the 
Pitita; they went into the churches and solemnly put Ferdinand’s portrait 
on the altar in place of the saints. In the hope of getting* out of this anar¬ 
chistic Rilualion, the duke hastened to give a definite form to the new 
government, which would definitely take matters in hand, in a proclamation 
dated from Alcobomlay (23rd of May, 1823), announcing hie intention of 
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leaving Uic Spaniards to govern themselves and inviting the former coun¬ 
sellors of Castile and the Indies to choose a regency to lake tlio helm of the 
state until Ferdinand had recovered his full liberty. The duke of Angouleme 
made the terrible mistake of sanctioning nominations that were fatal and soon 
to be regretted. Then having seen the regency commence work with the duke 
of Infantado as president, and the new ministry formed wherein Canon Victor 
Saez was minister of foreign affairs and Don J. B. Erro minister of finance, 
he thought he could rest with perfect security and have nothing but his 
military operations to occupy him until Ferdinand was seized from the 
cortes. 

The unlucky prince did not realise that, in confiding the government of 
Spain to personages picked out by former counsellors, he was practically 
condemning the unhappy country to ten years of a horrible system of per¬ 
secution and religions fanaticism ; that he was making the French llag 
responsible for the organisation of the most odious government which the 
human mind could conceive, and soiling the white flag he wished to hold 
high by making it the symbol of ignorance, fanaticism, and shameful 
arbitration.^ 

Meanwhile the cortes held Ferdinand practically a prisoner in Seville. 
On the approach of the French the king, protesting violently, was haled to 
Cadiz, after the appointment of a regency of three. In his diary Ferdinand 
describes vividly the humiliation of his position, and it is evident that lie 
was treasuring up a wealth of grudges to repay with all liis liberality in spite. 
Late in June Cadiz was besieged by land and sea. After a heavy bombard¬ 
ment, during which Ferdinand kept signalling to the duke of Angouleme, 
Cadiz fell on the 23rd of September, 1823, and on October 1st Ferdinand was 
delivered free to the French at Puerto tie Santa Maria. 


THE RETURN OP FERDINAND (1823 A.D.) 

The 1st of October Ferdinand crossed from Cadiz to Santa Maria. He 
was scarcely in possession of his authority before lie annulled every act 
which had been passed since March 7th, 1820, anti announced that he con¬ 
sidered himself released from all obligations towards his rebellious subjects 
and that he was going to punish their assaults. The extreme party which 
carried him with it no longer restrained its vengeance. The duke of 
Angoulemc relumed to Madrid and left immediately for Paris. The king 
proceeded to the capital where the absolutist party welcomed him in triumph. 
But there he saw that he must submit to a new yoke, for when certain offi¬ 
cers of the voluntary royalists were presented to him, remembering the 
national militia lie remarked that they were “the same dogs witli different 
collars.” 

The conquerors gave themselves up to the intoxication of vengeance. 
One of the victims most passionately demanded was Itiego, who paid tire 
penalty for his deeds on the 7th of November in the public square of 
Madrid. 1 The generals Ballesteros and Morillo went into exile. The 
prisons wore full to overdo wing. The populace hurled its rage against the 
liberals, who were proscribed under the name of Negros; during- the minis¬ 
try of Victor Saez, the king’s confessor, the hangman seemed to be tho most 
active instrument of power. 

[' He wag dragged throng]) (lie streets In a basket duiwn at the tail of an ass ; lie was thou 
banged anil quartered as if lio were a felon ] 
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Ferdinand fell himself too strongly ruled by tlie absolutist faction 1 and 
he feared moreover the projects tlie latter seemed to be forming’ in connec¬ 
tion with his brother, the infante Don Carlos, for whom they hoped for a 
more complete devotion. Ilis old partisan Bessieres, now at the mercy of 
the faction, having* called together his troops without the governments 
order, paid for it on tlio scaffold. Ferdinand was forced to retard the evacu¬ 
ation of Barcelona by tho French for fear of the hostility from tlie partisans 
of pure despotism ; he was obliged to go to Catalonia to scatter the assem¬ 
blies of troops clamouring too loudly for an absolute king, and ho returned 
to Madrid full of four and suspicion. His reign after tho fall of the Saez 
ministry is easy to characterise. 

No new principle wns proclaimed, 
no abuse was solemnly repudiated. 

Not one word of authority gave 
reason to suppose that at some time 
any thought would bo given to re¬ 
forming ancient customs, to modi¬ 
fying tlie absolute right of tlie 
throne which is inseparable from 
that of religion. In 182G, when 
tho Brazilian charter was estab¬ 
lished in Portugal, a governmental 
proclamation still comprised all tho 
duties of a Spaniard in the follow¬ 
ing precepts: “Love the king, obey 
tho king, and die for his absolute 
power.” 

In spite of these formulas an¬ 
other spirit directed affairs. Tho 
council of state had to be purged 
of its most influential personages. 

Old adherents of the constitution 
and oven of King Joseph sur¬ 
rounded the throno at times, be¬ 
cause the king had no otlior senti¬ 
ment than that of personal .safety; Calomaedb 

he did not wish to give himself up (Minuter «r Ferdiroad Vli) 

completely to the party which was 

already proclaiming another name than liis own. He had always had a horror 
of the constitution, but lie did not ignore the fact that tho exclamation of 
Vive Vinquisition! had been accompanied by another cry. Thus he saw him¬ 
self compelled to crush both parties, to sacrifice without pity the authors of 
audacious attempts, no matter on which side they might be. Moreover ho 
had good causo to treat with the new spirit becauso he had need of money 
for his administration and army, and to get it he had to revert to foreigners. 
It was declared by tlie government which succeeded him that from 1823 to 
the end of his reign tlie public debt increased 665,000,000 francs. . _ 

Ferdinand did not wish Lo constitute a party, to proclaim liis principles, 

p Thu minister C.ilojnaide was one of the most violent of tlie Absolutists. Dora in 1773 Jiehftd 
worked liis way upward giatlually till in 1823 be entered the cabinet, Foi ten years ho was tlie 
most influential of tho ministers and deserves much of the discredit duo to all who managed 
tlio realm. It is unnecessary to dispute over tho exact slime of oaoh. There was odium enough 
for nil. In 1833 Cnlomarde sided with Pun Carlas and was banished, dying In louiouso in low J 
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to cause his interests to dominate. lie merely ehoso men reputed to be 
skilful and opposed them in his council to men who -were necessary hut dan¬ 
gerous. Spain lent itself to tins oblique course because liar passions had 
died out : fcho -voluntary royalists who opposed the Negros had been punished. 
The majority of the episcopal body turned a deaf ear to cries for the 
re-establishment of the Inquisition. In 1827 the old hands u of the faith,” 
who had arisen in Catalonia against Ferdinand and Ida ministers, had boon 
crushed with no hope of return. The same causes brought about the 
extinction of the liberal effervescence. Mina himself was obliged to escape 
by flight from the persecutions of populations which had once celebrated 
liis exploits. 

Ferdinand appeared equally indifferent or undecided in regard to the 
members of his family. On March 29th, 1830, when his young wife Maria 
Christina of Naples was pregnant, ho issued a “ pragmatic sanction ” pro¬ 
claiming as a law of the state a resolution of King Charles IV, made in 
accord witli a demand of the cortes of 1789, abolishing the Salic law insti¬ 
tuted in 1713 by Philip V, and thus ro-establislied the right of women to 
inherit the tin-one of Spain; but ho afterwards showed no predilection for 
the young princess Maria Isabella Louisa, who was born in July of the same 
year. 

Again he assembled the most devoted partisans of his brother Don Carlos 
about his throne, and when an attack of the gout brought lum to the edge of 

the tomb m September, 1832, he signed 
a decree revoking the now law of suc¬ 
cession. Then, returned to life again, 
ho placed the infante Don Carlos at 
a distance, diovo away the ministers 
who had wrung the faLal signature 
from hia feeble hand and denounced 
their odious manoeuvres; and as though 
to protect himself against new obses¬ 
sions he placed the government in the 
hands o£ the queen, his wife, until bis 
health should be restored. Ho let her 
publish decrees of amnesty for political 
criminals, talco measures to destroy the 
existence of the voluntary royalists, 
reduce the privileges of the council of 
CasLilo ; then, for foar of seoing her 
advance loo rapidly in the way of re¬ 
forms, he had lior announce in a mani¬ 
festo of December that ho did nob 
intond to introduce the slightest in¬ 
novation into the constitutional laws of 
Dos oaulos i the monarchy, nor to change anything 

that was established. On January dth, 
1833, be announced that, as bis health was sufficiently recovered, he had reaa- 
sumed the reins of government. The day before, so that they might receive 
full authenticity, lire queen placed in the archivos the act of the cortes of 
1789 and the revolution of Charles IV" in regard to the abolition of the Salic 
law. In spite of his antipathy towards innovators Ferdinand felt that it was 
necessary to constitute a political force around llio cradle of Ins daughter. 
Men for whom the name of Don Carlos was a menaco came together to 
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defend the young princess. A decree of April 7tli, 1833, convened the 
cortcs at Madrid. The 3rd of June, the nobles, prelates, and delegates of 
the cities look tin oath of allegiance to the princess of the Asturias, as heir¬ 
ess of the crown of Spain and the Indcs. The 29th of September, 1833, 
Ferdinand died, leaving' a heavy sceptre in tho hands of his daughter.*! 


RISE OF GAULISH 

Though Ferdinand while alive had been accumulating legal acts in favour 
of direct descent, he had attached more and more importance to obtaining the 
acqiUGSconoe of his brother Don Carlos in his sovereign will. He had sent a 
royal order asking when ho thought of recognising the already proclaimed 
heiress. Don Carlos, not to be behindhand, profited by this to take up a 
definite position as claimant in the eyes of the public. He wrote his brother 
a letter which he hastened to make public, in which these words were found: 

Yon a«k whether or not I intend recognising your daughter as princess of the Asturias? 
My conscience) and honour will not peimifc this. My rights to the crown, if I suivive you, 
or you loavo no male posterity, mo so legitimate that I weed not enumerate them. These 
rights were given by God when lie willed, my birth, and lie alone can take them away by 
gianting you a son, an event that I desire perhaps even more than you. Moreover, I am 
defending the lights of all thoso who come after me. Tims I find myself obliged to send 
you tho enclosed declaration, of which I send a foimal copy to yon and other sovereigns, to 
whom I hope you will communicate it. 

Adieu, very dear brother of my heart. I am always yours, always yours lovingly, and 
you am ever present in the prayers of your moat affectionate biothcr, 

Carlos. 

The declaration was thus worded : 

Sire: 

I, Carlos-Maiia-Isidovo do Bombon, infante of Spain, am thoroughly convinced of 
my legitimato rights to the Spanish throne in case of my surviving you, or your not leav¬ 
ing male issue. I say that my conscience and my honoiii will not permit me to swear to or 
recognise any other rights, and this I dcclaro. 

Your affectionate and faithful servant, 

lt.VMALHAO, April 20th, 1833. Don Carlos, Infante. 

In answer to this declaration Ferdinand wrote to his brother saying that, 
without dimming of violating his conscience, be nevertheless must forbid 
his returning to Spain, “ for very serious political reasons and in consideration 
of the country’s laws.” Ho could not, he continued, make the declarations 
to foreign kings, basing his refusal on the principle that foreign governments 
ought not to interfere in interior state affairs. The salutations used were 
always full of an affectionate tenderness that formed a curious contrast to 
the real purport of the letters. 

Don Carlos submitted to the banishment imposed, but had no idea of 
leaving Portugal, so as soon as an order came to go to Italy, he busied him¬ 
self with reasons for not doing anything of the kind, not openly refusing that 
obedience which he had always affected to owe his brother, but inventing a 
crowd of pretexts for not rendering it. The now published correspondence 
between tho two brothers on this occasion shows, on the infante’s part, a 
series of successive inventions to oxcuse liis stay in Portugal, and from the 
king a refutation of the vain pretexts advanced, and a constant endeavour 
to remove obstacles to departure. Ferdinand, at lengLh, left off using a 
tone of fraternal love and spoke as an annoyed king, desiring his brother to 
say whether lie intended to obey or not. The answer was proud and dis- 
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daiiiful. Don Carlos said if he left Portugal, he would have the air of 
a fugitive who had committed some crime : that he declined to put Uimsalf 
in such a shameful position, and, if really guilty, demanded a trial according 
to the laws of the realm (July, 1833). 

From this date Don Carlos led a party quite in opposition to his sover¬ 
eign, although keeping up an appearance of not stirring up civil war before 
Ins brother’s death. He began to gather round lum in his little court at 
Ramalliuo, then at Mafm and Coimbra, all those who had refused their oath to 
Princess Isabella. Inflammatory pamphlets went thence in every direction 
to spread doubt m men's minds as to the legality of Ferdinand’s testamentary 
arrangements. A few active men were already engaged in raising army 
corps. Huron Los Yalles was sent into France and England to convince 
those two governments of the justness of the claim put forth by the Spanish 
infante, & 

WAR OF TIIE OHK1STINOS AX1) C A Li LISTS (1833-1830 A.D.) 

Scarcely had King Ferdinand VII closed his eyes,when the apostolic party 
i ii northern Spain, especially ui Navarre and the Basque provinces, proclaimed 
Don Carlos, brother of the king, as King Charles V. In order successfully 

to oppose the Curbsts, who 
fought for absolutism and 
priesthood, there was nothing 
for the regent, Maria Chris¬ 
tina, to do but to throw herself 
into the arms of the liberal 
party. Thus the sovon years’ 
war between Carlisbs and 
Christmos grew out of a fight 
for the throne into a civil war 
and a battle for principles. 
The Carlisls had Clio upper 
hand to start with, owing to 
the ability of thoir general, 
Zumalaoarrogui, against 
whom tho Chri-stinos could 
place no equally matched 
lender. From Portugal, where 
Don Carlos was residing with 
his beloved nephew, Don Mi¬ 
guel, this general threatened 
the frontiers of Spain. 

Ilenco Christina turned to 
England and Franco, and the 
Quadruple Allianco of April 
22nd, 183-1, was concluded 
Qriui,N Maria. CuuibTiNA. between these states and Spain 

and Portugal, the object of 
which was Lo maintain the constitutional throne of Isabella and of Maria da 
Gloria and to drive out the two pretendants, Carlos and Miguel. Still, in 
that same year, these pro men, who enjoyed the favour of llie eastern powers 
and of the pope to a high degree, were obliged to leave Portugal. Carlos 
went to England in June, on an English ship, but ho escaped again in July, 
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and, lifter an adventurous journey through France, appeared suddenly in 
Navarre to reanimate the courage of his followers by his royal presence. The 
war was carried on with passion and cruelty on both sides. After the death 
of Zumalacarreg’ui, who lost his life on Juno 14th, 1835, at the siege of Bilbao, 
the Christinos, who exceeded in numbers, seemed to have the advantage. But 
they could accomplish little against the restless Cabrera, who had just received 
liis first ecclesiastical orders, and had gone over into the camp of the pre¬ 
tender. He was n moat able guerilla leader. The turning-point came first 
when the command of the Christino army was intrusted to Espartero. He 
concpiored the Carlisls in 183C in a 
bloody battle at Luchana, hastened to 
tho relief of the capital when the Car- 
lists advanced to tho vicinity of Madrid 
in 1837, and compelled Carlos to 
retreat. 

To these losses was added discord 
in the camp itself. The pretender, 
wholly lacking in competence and in¬ 
dependence, was tho tool of Ins cama¬ 
rilla d who in tho choice of a general 
paid more attention to a knowledge 
of the catechism than of the arts of war 
and displaced the most able leaders to 
put up their own creatures in their 
stead. Tho now general, Guorgue, 
was beaten several times by Espartero 
in 1838, which gradually cooled tho 
enthusiasm of tho northern provinces, 
riewas deposed and the chief command 
given to the crafty Maroto, who, as an 
enemy of tho camarilla could have 
maintained himself against their con¬ 
tinual attacks only by gaining great 
victories. Since ho could not win 
those against tlie superior force of Thomaso ZumatiAcaubeqw 

Espartero, he concluded the Treaty 

of Vergara with him on August 31st, 1839, according to which lie went over 
to the Christinos with his army and obtained in return an amnesty and the 
confirmation of the freedom of Basque and Navarre. With this, the cause 
of Don Carlos was hopelessly lost. The latter went to Franco in September 
with many of I)is followers, and had to pass six years under police super¬ 
vision in the city of Bourg'es. Not until 1845, after he had transferred all 
his pretensions to his eldest son, the count of Monteiiiolin, did he receive 
permission to depart, whereupon ho betook himself to Italy. He died at 
Trieste on March 10th, 1855. Ilis followers continued to fight for some 

f 1 Burgoa h thus suinu up lion Carlos: “ Tlio heart of this prince was as incapable of elevated 
sentiments ns his bond was of political combinations. His profound ignorance made bim regard 
tlie enthusiasm displayed by tho passionate and disheartened crowds as general and unanimous, 
and the delight of tho populaco lie regarded ns a sign of appiobation of tho system of nitolerance 
with which lio was ciedited. In tho unanested inarch of lua force to Madrid in 1837 the 
delighted protendant saw the band of providence raising him to tho throne o_f bis ancestors, aim 
hie apathy prevented his taking the means which his fatalism moreover considered unnecessary. 
His courtiers, puffed up with passing advantages, thought that by dint of them ana the stolid 
Impassivity of their sovereign they could glvo tho rein to their resentments ”] 
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liras longer in Catalonia under Cabrera. But they also were overpowered by 
Espartero, and in July, 1840, with a force of about eight thousand men, were 
obliged to flee to France, where they were kept under supervision. The 
civil war was now at an end, but tho strife continued. Espartero, entitled 
duke of victory (Tittoria) wart the most influential and the most popular 
personage in .Spain, with whom everyone, even the queen-regent, had to 
reckon. 


THE STORMY REGENCY OP CHRISTINA. (1833-18-11 A.D.) 

In the meanwhile the latter neither by her private life nor by her politi¬ 
cal conduct had been able to win the love and respect of the Spaniards. 
Her liberal attacks did not go very deep and as soon as the immediate neces- 
sity was past they gave place to the most opposite tendencies. At the spread 
of the Carlist rebellion in 1834, she had placed the once persecuted Martinez 
de la Rosa, known as a poet and writer, at the head of the ministry and had 
given the country a constitution [the estatuto real ] which satisfied no one. 
The cortes convened again after a long interval and soon became divided 
into the two hostile factions of the moderates Qnodarados) and the progress¬ 
ists (proi/resistas). The ministries changed rapidly. The progressists 
demanded abolition of the monks’ orders and confiscation of their property, 
which was in part carried out. In single cities it came to bloody excesses ; 
cloisters were destroyed, monks and nuns murdered, priests and Jesuits 
driven over the border. Tho continual wavering, tho frequent dissolution 
of the cortes increased the discontent i tho progressists in 1836 feared a 
reaction and wanted to make concessions. .Revolts wore organised in the 
larger cities, tho constitution of 1812 was placed on the programme. The 
government responded by placing Madrid in a state of siege, by disbanding 
the national guard. Revolt broke out in the summer rosklence, La Grunja, 
whither Christina bad retreated. Soldiers of the guard forced their way into 
the palace and compelled lior to adopt the constitution of 1812. 

A constitutional assembly discussed a revision of the same, and thus 
the new constitution of 1837 came into boing. Christina took oath to keep 
it, but hoped by watching over the election to bring the moderados into tho 
cortes and the ministry. When she succeeded in accomplishing this in 1810, 
she issued a municipal law in accordance with which tho election of municipal 
authorities was placed in the hands of tho government. This caused a re¬ 
volt in Madrid and other cities, and when Christina commissioned Espartoro, 
who liad just returned victoriously, to quell the uprisal in Madrid lie refused 
to be made the tool of an unpopular policy. And yet he was the only man 
who could check the revolution which was threatening on all sides. Hence 
Christina was obliged to appoint Espartero as ministerial president on 
September 16tli, 1810. He chose all progressist members for his cabinet, 
made a triumphal entry into Madrid on September 29th, and placed his pro¬ 
gramme before the queen-regent in Valencia on October 5th. In this he 
demanded repeal of the municipal law, dissolution of the cortes, and dismissal 
of the camarilla. 

The regency had little attraction more for Christina under such conditions. 
Other influences were also at work. Shortly after the death of her husband, 
she had taken a handsome life-guardsman, called Munoz, into her favour, had 
made him chamberlain, and had secretly married him. The union was soon 
proclaimed by a large number of children, but not until 1844 was there a 
public marriage, whereupon Munoz was made duke of Rianzares and grandee 
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of Spain. By this act slio had thrown away her womanly respect and laid 
herself open to all sorts of attacks, so that she preferred to leave tire country. 
On October 12th, she resigned her position as regent and travelled to France. 


ESPARTERO REGENT (1841-1843 A.D.) 


The newly elected cortea, on May 8tli, 1811, named Espartero regent of 
Spain and guardian of the queen Isabella and her sister the infanta Luisa 
Fernanda. Nor did he prove unworthy of this high position, seeking to 
establish order in all branches 
of the stato administration 
and to preserve his respect 
before the clergy and the 
pope. Since he knew how 
energetically Christina, sup¬ 
ported by Louis Philippe, 
was working' against him 
with her inlluonce and her 
money, he attached himself 
more to England, whereupon 
those who were envious of 
him, and his rivals, accused 
him of selling Spain’s com¬ 
mercial interests to England. 

The fact that lie quelled a 
rebellion in Barcelona in 
1842 by a bombardment, 
was charged against him ns 
tyranny. New revolts broke 
out in the south in 1848} 

Colonel Prim hastened to 
Catalonia and placed him¬ 
self at the head of the 
soldiers who had been won 
over through large expendi¬ 
tures of money by Christina’s 
agents. Espartero’s bitterest enemy, General Narvaez, landed in Valencia and 
entered Madrid with his troops. Espartero, against whom modemdos and 
progressists had conspired together, found himself abandoned and set sail for 
England from Cadiz on July 26Lli, 1843. NoL until 1848 was it safe for him 
to return. 



Ebfahtfro, Rnu f.KI¬ 


TH E PROFLIGATE QUEEN ISABELLA II (1843-1808 A.D,) 

In November, 1843, the thirteen-year-old Isabella was declaied of age, 
Sho took over the reins of government, appointed Narvaez, who had been 
raised to bo cluko of Valencia, president of the ministry, and called hack 
her mother. This opened the doors and gates to French influence, to the 
game of intrigue and reaction. The constitution of 1837 was changed in 
1845 in favour of absolutism, the freedom of the press was limited, the 
national guard abolished, and the eortes even more than in France reduced 
to a nominal existence. In order to insure for Ins house a lasting influence 
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in Spain and to obtain for it a reversion of tlie Spanish throne, Louis Philippe, 
acting’ with Christina, brought about a marriage on October lGth, 1846, 
between Isabella ancl her cousin Francis tie Asiy, and between the infanta 
Luisa and the duke of Montpensier, the youngest of his sons. (Louis 
Philippe had planned at first to marry Isabella also to ono of Iris sous, tire 
tlulte of Amnale, but lie gave this up on account of the decided protest of 
Palmerston’s cabinet and chose instead for Isabella in Francis de Asia that 

person who, on account of his 
mental and bodily weakness, 
would stand least in the way of 
Ilia son, Montpensier). This 
marriage which was conducted 
wholly in secret cost Louis 
Philippe the friendship of the 
English cabinet. The pleasure- 
loving Isabella, following in 
the footsteps of her another, 
soon grow heartily tired of hor 
Francis and enjoyed herself in 
July, 1847, at La Grnnja, with 
the handsome and agreeable 
progressist General Serrano 
and other officers, while Fran¬ 
cis found himself condemned 
to a liermit’s life at the hunt¬ 
ing castle of Pardo. The mar¬ 
riage was a very unfortunate 
one, and Christina, the evil 
genius of Spain, fled one day 
and came back the next. 

Isabella kept more ancl more 
to the path of her father Ferdi¬ 
nand, and pursued an adminis- 
Queen Isabella II trative policy which joined 

military despotism to clerical 
absolutism and in which confessors and soldieis played a role, and even 
guided the rudder of slate. While such conduct repelled the liberal elements 
from her side the frivolity of her private life made hor lose all claims to 
respect. 1 She even went so far that the legitimacy of all her children was 
doubted. No wonder that from time to time revolts broke out, which, as is 
customary in Spain, were incited and led by officers. The government saved 
itself by executions and deportations. The ministerial president Marshal 
Narvaez, who bore the title duko of Valencia, was always ready for such 
drastic measures. His successor was Gonzalez Bravo [or Brabo] Murillo, 
who soon had the whole army against him.* His cabinet was very signifi¬ 
cant and important, not only because of tlio question of economies, but also 
because of Bravo Murillo’s project to abolish or diminish the military pre¬ 
ponderance which was not very beneficial to the country. The germs of 
discord remained, to bo united with those displayed in other acts, such as the 
ostentatious reception of Narvaez in Paris by the Spanish representative, the 
duko de Sotomayor, who was replaced by the marquis de Valdcgamas, and 

[ ] In 1862 a piiest named Merino stabbed her, buthei llie was saved by tlie whalebone of 
licr corsets The priest was garrotted, bis body burned.] 
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the ridiculous prohibition of the farce called the entierro da U sardina (the 
burial of the sardine) and the pinala ball. The burial of the sardine is part 
of the carnival festivities on Ash Wednesday. The pinata ball is a masked 
ball at the theatre — the pinata being- a large earthenware jar full of sweets; 
the dancers are blindfolded, turned round, and have to try and break the 
jar with poles, after which thero is a general scramble for the sweets. 
These sports were prohibited by the minister of government without con¬ 
sulting his colleagues, whom he thus compromised, occasioning resignations 
and annoyances, while the prestige of the new cabinet in the palace suffered 
somewhat from the ill-judged and useless measure of one of its members. 
In an unfriendly spirit towards the ministry, Napoleon showed marked hon¬ 
our to Narvaez and botomayor. General O' Donnell [who liad won distinction 
in the Morocco wars of I860 and become duke of Tetuan] allowed himself 
some what disrespectful towards the minister of war because lie had made 
several military appointments out of the order of seniority, the young officer 
of infantry wishing to put an end to this injusticeJ 

Spain was, oil the surface, a monarchy nkin to that of France, Belgium, 
and England. Below the surface, as soon as the dynastic peril had subsided 
and the throne of the queen was 
somewhat consolidated, the old 
reactionary undercurrent set to 
work. A novel and powerful in¬ 
strument of reaction—militarism 
— appeared on the scone and made 
Spain sadly famous. Its interfer¬ 
ence in politics and its prommeia- 
mientos wore fatal to discipline and, 
what was far worse, to the sense of 
respect for parliamentary legality 
which is the corner-stone of modern 
institutions. It must ho said that 
Castilian militarism somewhat 
atoned for its interference in poli¬ 
tics by using ils extraordinary in¬ 
fluence quite as often in the cause 
of liberty and of progress as in 
defence of reactionary cabinets and 
palace favourites. It will suffice 
to say that Marshal Espartero acted 
thus from 183G to 1843 to crush 
the first Oarlisb risings, and to 
check the caprices of the regent 
Dona Christina, and then, in 1854- 
1856, again stepped in to check 
another reaction. Marshal O’Don¬ 
nell was the champion of moderate liberalism from 1866 to 1866, which might 
have preserved the crown of Queen Isabella had she not always harboured 
preferences for retrograde statesmen and generals. Marshals Prim and 
Serrano, too, wero in the van of the progressists and advanced liberals who 
would fain have served their queen, hut went over to revolution and con¬ 
spiracies at last in sheer disgust. Such names enn well be set against those 
of the military champions of political reaction and religions intolerance — 
marshals Narvaez [who died in 1868], Cliestc, Novaliches, and Calonje.* 
n. w. —von x, 21) 
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In July, 1868, a great military revolt was to break out. The minister 
caused tlie most important generals, among them Serrano and Dulee, to be 
deported to the Canary Isles, and even banished from Spain the queen’s 
brother-in-law, the duke of Montpeusier, whose name seemed to servo as a 
watchword for the revolution. Excitement increased in the land. Isabella 
thought herself compelled to enter into closer relations than hitherto with 

her friend and ally, as she called Napo¬ 
leon III, and arranged an interview with 
him for the 18th and 19th of September 
in the two frontier posts Biarritz and 
San Sebastian. Napoleon was accredited 
with the plan of recalling his troops from 
Rome and filling their places with Spanish 
soldiers in the event of his beginning liis 
long-threatened war with Germany. Isa¬ 
bella, who hacl just been honoured by 
receiving the Golden Rose of the Faith 
and Virtue from the pope, was very much 
in favour of such a project. 


THE REBELLION 01-’ 1808 A. D, 

But at the very moment when the 
Tkanco-Spanish alliance was to have been 
concluded and their majesties were at 
their appointed posts, rebellion broke out 
in Cadiz. It was the 18fch of September. 
The banished generals Serrano and Prim 
returned, the rear-admiral Topeto joined 
them with the whole fleet, the few faith¬ 
ful troops were conquered by Serrano on 
Geneuax Leopold O’Donuelii September 28th, near Alcoloa. All the 

larger cities, oven Madrid, took aides with 
the revolution with the cry, “Down with the Bourbons! down with the 
Jesuits! ” on the 29th; and so there was nothing left for Isabella but to leave 
San Sebastian the next day and to take refuge on French soil. She at once 
took up her residence at Pau whence she uttered a passionate but unavailing 
protest against, her oxilc. When she realised that all hope of restoration, 
for the present, was g'ono, she went to Paris, where slio died in 1904. 

The direction of tne state was intrusted to the leaders of the revolution. 
Marshal Serrano took the position of president of the ministry, Prim 
became minister of war, Topeto of marine. The order of Jesuits and a num¬ 
ber of cloisters were abolished, freedom of faith was proclaimed; in Barce¬ 
lona and Madrid even Protestant services were held. The newly elected 
cortes, convened on February 18th, 1869, deliberated over a new constitution, 
declared in favour of a constitutional monarchy, and appointed Serrano regent, 
until a suitable candidate could be found. The political outlook, however, 
was not favourable for Spain. There existed a strong republican party, 
which threatened to oppose with arms the establishment of a new throne ; 
tho island of Cuba, that “ pearl of the Antilles,” was in full revolt, ready to 
break loose from Spain and found an independent republic ; and Carlton 
again raised its head. 6 
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Fill ALA ON THE “ jMJLl> ANAItCIIY” OF 1800 A.D. 

At the end of the year 1809, the state of the nation clearly showed that 
when parties pursue private rather than public aims the result can be no 
other than, what then existed — that is, a monarchy without a monarch, a 
powerless regency, a constitution disregarded and infringed, an ill-directed 
and expiring camara y a dictatorship without a dictator, and an empty 
treasury and a retrograding revolution. 

Wo do not lay the fault of this upon any of the men concerned in 
onr revolution, and we do not think that history does so either, hut we can¬ 
not cease to lament the lack of one of those men of genius who take the lead 
without imposing themselves. The situation had not improved at the begin¬ 
ning of the year 1870. 

The cortes again resumed its labours. With praiseworthy Rankness, 
bTim, as president of the council, said that they had reached a pitch of con¬ 
fusion in which, surrounded by thick clouds, they might come near to realis¬ 
ing the fable of the two wolves who met on a dark night and devoured each 
other so that nothing was left but their tails. 

Union facilitates the work of construction which is gradually perfected 
in every detail, but dissension entails the fate of the builders of the tower of 
Babel. A nation can show no sadder or more futile spectacle ; and yet it ia 
the history of all. Is mankind condemned ever to turn in this vicious circle 
and never to get free from it? It is impossible to think so, for in the midst 
of this continual conflict of interests and bastard ambitions the nineteenth 
century lias achieved imperishable victories. 

Nations conquer their sovereignty and of their own right make tlieir laws, 
and struggle unceasingly to overcome ancient traditions, uproot absurd vices 
and tyrannical tendencies. Thus even as scionco pierces the mountains, 
explores the depths of the sea, discovers and explains the spots on the sun, 
and almost realises the aforetime foolish and chimerical ambition of the 
Titans; so politics, that science of modern societies and of free and civilised 
nations, will find tlie solution of the social problem bringing the rights of all 
men, the interests of all nations, and the good of all humanity into combined 
and harmonious action. A vast idea liko a great discovery suffices to bring 
the whole world into close relationship. And like the eleetrio current which 
flashes words and ideas from pole to pole, a grand political inspiration, social, 
human, fraternal, moral, just, and worthy, needs but to be hinted to triumph. 
Printing had but to bo invented to extend over the whole world 5 steam 
came into immediate use, and Franklin needed but a lightning-conductor for 
Turgot to exclaim: 

“ Eripml ccelo fulnien 
Scejilrumque ty>minis.” 


And the lightning-conductor alono produced the cable which brings both 
worlds into constant communication, the thread which annihilates distances 
and transmits thoughts and events. Politics is indeed a science, and if 
nothing is impossible to science, shall anything be impossible to politics? 

This work of social reconstruction advances slowly, all collecting materi¬ 
als and contributing their ideas to its perfectionment; the work wil l be com¬ 
pleted; it is but a question of time, and what appears long in tho life of the 
individual is very short in the life of nations. Liberty and civilisation 
being inseparably welded, where civilisation is least, liberty finds most 
obstacles, and the task must bo more difficult and laborious. 
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In tho meanwhile Spain was going through a troubled period, and it was 
said ill the press and in the cortes that a heavy responsibility lay upon those 
who had taken part in u political movement the issue of which was so unfor¬ 
tunate, and cut off the country from the civilising progress of the century 
and the social importance to which it had so many claims; that the trium¬ 
phant liberal spirit was suffocating* for want of guidance, and could not suc¬ 
ceed in laying* definitive institutions upon a solid basis; that the penis 
surrounding the revolution were increasing ; that all was unstable and 
that “a mild anarchy” reigned everywhere, as was said by the minister 
of government himself, who was yet so dilatory in framing fundamental 
laws. 

There followed the famous session of March 19lh, 1870, when the forced 
harmony exploded between unionists, progressists, and democrats, placing 
regency, government, and country in a terrible position. Tims it was 
published by a deputy of recognised ability, who had good reason to be well 
acquainted with the internal workings of the eainarn, that “ it would be diili- 
cult to conceive worse confusion than that to which it was a prey. Without 
true unity in the ministry, without truo unity in the majority, without 
unity eveu in the midst of tho oppositions, every individual, whether 
minister or deputy, radical or conservative, republican or traditionalist, in 
the questions natural or incident to tho debate expressed his own opinion 
without thought for the general interests of any party ; the result of which 
was that every one of the three hundred representatives who had their seat 
upon the benches of the congress spoke a different language, and if such 
a state of moral anarchy continued, the assembly would boforo long be 
converted into a regular tower of ihibol.”* 


ESTIMATE BY CIIERBULIEZ OTP GENERAL PRIM 

There arc in every country men who accomplish their ends by romantic 
adventures, and this is moro common in Spain than anywhere else. There 
it is aii ancestral or fictitious adventurer, who has voally no other god but 
liis own interests, but succeeds by his audacities and a kind of native gener¬ 
osity in giving an air of grandeur to his exploits, a varnish of glory and 
poetry to his cupidity. So the favourite Spanish hero, the famous Cid 
Campeador, appears to us when criticism has rolled away the luminous elouds 
with which pure legend has surrounded him. Tho Rodrigo whom Cor¬ 
neille celebrated was only tho vision of a poet; the true Cid of history was 
a man of prey, not troubled with scruples, ready to espouse all causes, 
bearing into every camp the restlessness of his moods and courage, fighting 
alternately for or against his prince, serving Christ or Mohammed, and, if 
one can believe the Arabic chroniclers, preferring a bushel of gold to a smile 
from Xiinena, His mighty sword thrusts, liis haughty bearing, his natural 
grandiloquence, redeemed everything; lie had received from heaven tlio art 
of persuasive speech, and posterity remembers words more than intentions. 
The romancero relates that, being in a hurry to set out on an expedition, 
and having need of money, lie borrowed a very large sum from a Jew, giving 
him as guarantee a coffer full of jewels, which coffer being opened after liis 
departure, was found to contain only sand. On Ins return, the Jow 
reproached him with deception. “Yes, it was sand,” lie answered loftily, 
“but this sand contained the gold of my given word.” The idea was good, 
albeit a trifle extravagant. 
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] It is probably no great injustice to tho memory of General Prim, to sug¬ 
gest that lio also was a hero with too easy a conscience. Is one bound to 
have more convictions, more principles than the Gid? « Do you luiow,” said 
Castolar™ when orator of the opposition, “who is General Prim’s god? 
It i s Chance. Would you know his religion ? It is Fatalism. And his ideal V 
Tho dream of always keeping' power in his own hands. On that everything 
is brought to boar and to that everything is sacrificed. Institutions 
matter nothing, to him ; lie bends them to his convenience. Laws count 
even less to him. They are mere spider webs, to be brushed aside by 
the swords of his captain-generals. 

Parties are ns nothing, ho dissolves 
them. Engagements have never 
hampered him, for lio forgets them. 

The most inconceivable alliances 
are not repugnant, provided lie and 
liis are advantaged thereby.” 

But it is just to add that General 
Prim, when he came into power, 
astonished his enemies as much as 
liis friends by the continued wisdom 
of liis conduct. The most redoubt¬ 
able trial of an adventurer is success. 

His ideas musl grow with his for¬ 
tune 5 having gained tho coveted 
rank, lio must break with his past, 
liis habits and momories, so as to 
transform himself into a statesman. 

Only those wlio have good stuff 
in them loud themselves to such 
changes, and Don Juan Trim soon 
proved that the Aranjuez conspira¬ 
tor possessed the qualities of a poli¬ 
tician, a quick sense of justice, a 
power of realising situations, skilful 
management of men and interests, 
and tact sufficienfctousohisautliorifcy 
without doing anything irregular. He could use strategy in councils, employ¬ 
ing a sober yet nervous eloquence which went straight to the point, and 
possessed above the art of speaking the more useful one of being silent. A 
Portuguese has remarked that this last talent, strongly admired among a 
talkativo people, mado a man resemhlo a Gothic cathedral, and gave him tho 
prestige of obscurity and mystery. 

To he president of the council was no easy task. It was already difficult 
to govern an assembly composed of two parts; tho difficulty was still greater 
when there were throe. Oscillations from the Centre, who formed the 
necessary support for the majority, gave the minister perpetual anxiety and 
forced him to sec-saw polities. The radicals, or democratic monarchists, led 
by a highly popular man, Rivero, and a man of great talent, Martos, played 
a very considerable role in the constituent corfccs of 1869. They were at 
one with the liberal unionists in desiring a Ling, even as they agreed with the 
republicans to make a democratic constitution with all possible speed, . Gov¬ 
ernment could only expect a conditional support from them. It was incon¬ 
venient to satisfy them, dangerous to lot them be discontented. It was 
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necessary then perpetually to negotiate with these monarchists by circum¬ 
stance. A single imprudence might have lost all. 

Monarchists by conviction were themselves divided into a crowd ol 
small parties, each having’ its candidate for the throne. 

General Juan Prim needed all his attention and skill to maintain some 
degree of cohesion among so variegated a majority. He had to dominate 
the unruly, satisfy the ambitious by a portfolio, and the vain by a decora¬ 
tion ; to reassure the timorous, calm the impatient, even like a good sheep¬ 
dog who runs ceaselessly round a flock, heading the foremost, driving in the 
scattered, hastening the laggards. Each party sought to gain the general for 
their candidate, for Don Juan, as someone said at the congress, resembled 
a political zero, which, placed at the right of a figure, increased its valno ten¬ 
fold, and a candidature quoted at nine on the political bourse would bo worth 
ninety when it had gained the approving smile of the president. Ilia reign¬ 
ing principle was to discourage no illusion. “ He knows quite well,” said 
the opposition, “that lie cannot maintain his position much longer in this 
unstable equilibrium, which consists in keeping in with all parties, being 
against all parties, and above them all. The secret of his politics is to keep 
everyone hoping. He gives them no promises, for he is circumspect and 
never commits himself. He never betrays himself by his acts, being very 
reserved, diplomatic, and making no engagements; but lie gives hop© by his 
enigmas, his reticences, his air of mystery.” 

Don Juan, however, was not always so reserved. When occasion 
demanded, ho denounced to the majority tho dangers which threatened 
them, adjuring them to seek safety in conciliatory politics, short of which 
only misery and disaster could he expected. If his advice was ill rccoivod, 
Jig complained that they made government impossible, and spoke of retiring. 
This manoeuvre, executed with military precision, never failed of its effect. 
Thanks to his warning, his threats, and lua reticences, that same majority, 
composed of men who never agreed nor loved one another, persisted in 
remaining united, a rare spectacle in Spain." 


THE HUNT VOlt. A KING 

Thus there existed a monarchical constitution with no monarch; and a 
largo number of republicans took pains to make a monarchy impossible by 
speeches in tho cortes and ljy revolts in the provinces. No one seemed 
desirous of the crown of a country politically lamed by its party system and 
financially rotten. The ministerial president and minister of war, Count 
Prim, made every effort to find a suitable personage, but for a long time in 
vain. The former regent of Spain, Espartcro; the Coburg prince, Don 
Ferdinand, father of the king of Portugal; King Dim of Portugal himself; 
Prince Thomas of Genoa, nephew of the king of Italy—refused in turn. 
The duke of Montpensior, whose wife was sister to tho ex-queen Isabella, 
was ready to accept it, but on account of this very relationship ho had many 
opponents among the monarchs, who, when it came to selecting a Bourbon, 
preferred Prince Alfonso, Isabella’s son, to her brother-in-law. 

Isabella made her plan with this end in view. Acting on the advice of 
her friend the empress Eugenie she signed her resignation on Juno 25 th, 1870, 
and made over all her political rights to her sou Alfonso. First, however, 
there was question of another prince. Among tlioso who in 1869 had 
returned a negative answer was Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern-Signiaringcn, 
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who, as a Catholic, as husband of a Portuguese princess, as a relative of the 
Napoleonic house, and as belonging to the reigning house of Prussia, seemed 
a very suitable person in the eyes of the government. The latter returned 
to this choice in 1870 and in June sent a deputation to him. This time the 
prince accepted, lhe deputation roturned to Madrid, a ministerial council was 
held, and on June 2nd it was decided to offer the crown of Spain to Prince 
Leopold of Holienzollem officially and to proclaim this candidacy publicly. 
The news was brought to all the capitals of Europe on July 3rd, by tele¬ 
graph. The country stood at a new crisis of affairs.® 

Napoleon III of h ranee opposed the giving of lhe crown of Spain io a 
Prussian prince, and scoured his resignation. This success led him to 
further demands, which lie pressed so outrageously that Prussia, long ready 
to avenge its old disgraces before French armies, returned answers that led 
Napoleon to declare war. The Fran co-Prussian War of 1870-1871 was the 
result. Prussia took a new place in the world and in Germany, the French 
armies were surrendered in droves by their king and his general officers, and 
France was rid both of her Napoleon III and of her military reputation. 
And all this as the rosult of the Spanish advertisement for a king. Tho 
prince Ilolienzollern, who had refused the bauble once, and had had it taken 
away when he reached out to accept it, was dropped from the eligible list.« 


AMADEO'S REIGN (1870-1873 A.D.); AND THE REPUBLIC (1873-1871 A.D.) 

Marshal Prim had persuaded the second son of the king of Italy, Prince 
Amadeo, duke of Aosta, 1 to accept the candidacy. The cortcs elected him 
king of Spain on November 16th, 1870, with a vote of 191 to 98. Ho arrived 
in Madrid on January 2nd, 1871, and took oath to support the constitution a 
few clays after Prim had fallen a victim to a murderous assault. The govern¬ 
ment of the new king, wlio had made Marshal Serrano first ministerial presi¬ 
dent, was a continual fight for the ministry between the monarchic factions, 
while the republicans and Carl is is organised revolts in the south and north.® 

Serrano was a soldier risen to the highest ranks through the favour 
of Queen Isabella, whom lie had not hesitated to betray the moment he 
believed that others would bo put over him in the highest offices of politics 
and the army. Ilis real ability as a general was more than mediocre. 
Allied with Prim in the insurrectional movement and the prommeiamiento 
of 1868 lie was able to overthrow his benefactress’ throne; but the day 
after the 29th of September ho saw himself transformed by his colleague 
into a puppet king. Prim, who wag his superior in a hundred ways, espe¬ 
cially in ability and energy, henceforth ruled over him. Not daring to 
revolt against his comrade, he submitted tranquilly, contenting himself 
with the pomp of the regency which lie had received in exchango for his 
submission to the imperious will, of the minister of war. 

[} “Young, valiant, having bled for the country whoso dominions Ills father had extended, 
crowned with gloiy, beloved by Lis fellow citizens, educated in the liberal sphit and holding an 
enviable position, he neither coveted the throne of Spain, his aspirations being ever modest, nor 
refused any sacrifice to win success for the nation which had won hin sympathy fiom the first. 

["The liberals could not deny that Aurndeo belonged to a family which lepiesentcd the 
libcial spirit, more than any other in Europe, and which had seconded the aspirations of loveLa 
of liberty. The fact of tho duke of Aosta's homg educated in the latter school, was a guarantee 
not to one parly, but to all liberals ; and if lie obtained the votes of the constituents, sacii(icing 
his most dear affections to the love of tho oountiy, there should be but one mlc for all liberal 
monarchists—king and liberty. This rule hud inspired great men m England to found tho 
moinuchy of 1688 and tills is what Spanish patriotism advised," — Phial\/] 
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After the assassination of the marshal, Serrano found himself again in 
the highest place and obliged by Ins position to direct the beginnings of a 
young king, lacking in great political qualifications and the indispensable 
knowledge of Spain’s needs and aspirations as "well as being very unpopular 
on account of his foreign origin. To succeed in such a task a man of excep¬ 
tional ability was required and Serrano’s talents were but mediocre. Under 
the marshal’s feeble hand, passions far from being calmed flared up much 
fiercer than ever and discord penetrated every clement of official life. 

Marshal Serrano and his colleagues having given in their resignations, 
Amadeo determined to try the experiment of a radical regime. Hut Senor 
Zorilla was incapable of rising above tlie violent and mean passions of the 
party to which ho belonged. Amadeo was compelled to dismiss him in less 
than three months. Admiral Malcampo was invested with tho power on 
October 6th; six weeks later ho too was compelled to hand in his resignation. 

Amadeo now confided the power to Senor Sagas la, December 20tli, 1871. 
The situation, however, became more critical day by day. Tho Icing was 
absolutely isolated in the midst of his people. Tlie educated and especially 
the aristocratic classes, justly wounded at seeing a foreign prince seated 
■without any right whatever on the throno, held aloof from the court. Tlie 
clergy could scarcely be expected to sympathise with a regime that exhibited 
decided Voltairian tendencies. 

Tire people had never sanctioned the arbitrary clioico and protested 
against tlie accomplished act sometimes by noisy demonstrations, more often 
by a still more dangerous attitude of cold and irreducible hostility. The 
republicans benefited largely by the situation. Amadeo was daily covered 
with mud and the ministry found it impossible to mako tho royal dignity 
and person respected. In order to quell so formidable a storm, the genius 
of a ‘Napoleon 3, the skill oi a Oavour would have been required, and oven 
then it is more than doubtful that with the prestige which genius gives and 
the resources which the most perfect art of governing men can provide, 
Amadeo would have sottlecl his dynasty firmly in Spain. In truth tho 
greatest fault found was with liis foreign origin, and this intrinsic defect 
could not he overcome by personal merit. 

IIow often, turning his thoughts towards his absent country, towards that 
city of Turin whore lie was the idol of its citizens, must Amadeo have 
regretted not having resisted more vigorously the demands of his father and 
the Italian ministers, as they prayed him to accept that crown of Spain for 
which he had so little vocation. 

His tastes were simple and liis habits modest — altogether too modest for 
Spain. He was affable, received everyone, and forced himself to appear as 
amiable with the common people as with the politicians and the few great 
nobles who lmcl not deserted the court. Ho understood the low condition 
of the treasury and did not take it penny of tho civil list which the constitu¬ 
tion allowed him. He lived upon liis own personal income, spending freely, 
and always tried to make use of Spanish articles and purveyors. The queen 
on her part zealously occupied herself with good works. Yet when Amadeo 
passed through the Madrid streets those who did not salute him wore assur¬ 
edly in greater number limn those who through politeness took off their bats 
as he went by. The reception was no better in tho provinces whenever the 
king and queen visiLed them. 

And tlie situation kept on getting worse and worse. Senor Zorilla’s 
downfall deeply incensed that statesman. In place of carrying on an hon¬ 
est opposition to Senor Sagas la, Zorilla, who had once promised Victor 
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Emmanuel to bo “ the most faithful of servants,” hastened as soon as he was 
no longer minister to ally himself with the monarchy’s worst enemies* made 
common cause with the most violent anarchists in order to undermine not 
only the cabinet, but the throne he had helped to establish. King Amedeo's 
position was becoming more and more critical. Placed between the repub¬ 
licans and Alfonsists, who fought him both in and out of parliament, and 
the Carlists who, less attached to constitutional forms and the manners of 
modern nations, openly declared war, raising the standard of war under the 
very eyes of liis generals and officials, the king could not even count on the 
co-operation of his partisans, whose differences were now entirely incurable. 
Prime minister Sagasta was retired at the end of two months’ sterile work 
and troubled existence. Wliat could all this statesman’s abilities do towards 
consolidating a monarchy deprived of a nation’s support and condemned in 
public opinion’ 

The second Serrano ministry, of which Sofior Sagasta was also a member, 
began its labours May 26th, 1872; but the king’s hopes were again deceived. 
Serrano and his colleagues, 
judging the situation too criti¬ 
cal to be remedied by ordinary 
measures, submitted a decree 
for the king’s approbation which 
arbitrarily suspended several 
privileges guaranteed by the 
constitution, at the same time 
inviting Ins majesty to take in 
person the chief command of 
the army against the Carlists. 

Amadeo returned an energetic 
refusal to Marshal Serrano’s 
requests. It was asked tlial 
lie take part in civil war, and lio 
could not stoop to this exigency. 

Ready to shed his blood for 
Spain tlio day on which his 
adopted country should be 
threatened from abroad, it was 
absolutely repugnant to him to 
direct a campaign in which his 
subjects would simply cut one Sagasta 

anothor’s throats. If lie had not 

abdicated before, it was only to let his people and the whole of Europe see 
that lie knew liow to face danger, and that lie had no intention of shirking 
his duties tho moment they became most serious and pressing— a noble line 
of conduct, which even those who never approved of Amadco's taking the 
Spanish throne must highly and unreservedly praise. 

Marshal Serrano was incensed by the king’s attitude and sent in liis resig¬ 
nation. The monarch now thought for a moment of throwing aside the 
crown, which weighed more heavily on his brow than the leaden capes on 
the shoulders of the damned in Dante’s Inferno . But to avoid tho appear¬ 
ance of fleeing before the Carlists, he decided to postpone the execution of 
his resolve. He resigned himself to trying one last experiment with the 
radicals, by calling tho famous Zonlla once more to tho head of affairs, June 
13th, 1872. 
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Zorilla’s reLum to power immeasurably increased llio audacity and vio¬ 
lence of the sectarians. Sure henceforth of impunity, and impatient to 
attain their proposed end, they did not shrink from crime. On July 18th, 
1872, towards evening, as Amadeo was preparing to visit a circus, a warning 

was hastily brought him that his life was to 
bo attempted and that the police wore on the 
track of a plot. In vain did the queen, his 
ministers, and household officials implore him 
to renounce his visit. The king, scorning 
tlieir advice and taking no notion of the threat¬ 
ening danger, would not consent to stay in 
the palace. lie wished his people to know 
that lie feared not in llio least to brave the 
assassins who were preparing an ambush in 
which he was to suffer the sad fate of 
Marshal Prim. Maria Victoria and the 
marquis Dragonetti, in despair of convinc¬ 
ing the king, determined to accompany him 
in liis drive across llio capital. 

When the royal carriage reached the 
Callo del Arenal, at precisely tho spot indi¬ 
cated by the police as tho place where the 
attack would bo attempted, a discharge of 
firearms suddenly came from a side street 
and wounded ono of tho horses without 
touching the king or quocn, who owed their 
lives to tlieir coachman’s oool-lieadodness. 
As for the assassins, they easily made off 
under cover of the night, protected by their 
accomplices. Maria Victoria returned almost 
fainting to the royal palace. Amadeo, on the 
Kinci Amadeo contrary, as intrepid before murderers’ bul¬ 

lets as he had been on tho field of Custozzn, 
never lost for a moment that impassiblo calm, witness both of his contempt 
for danger and strength of soul. He himself announced tho attempt to his 
father in the following telegram: 

“I advise your majesty that this evening wo have been object attack. Thanks to God, all 
safe. — Amadko.’* 

This infamous deed, far from provoking tho fall of tho monarchy, 
retarded, it. After this event it would appear that ho was laying down the 
sceptre through fear of assassination. Meanwhile political affairs grew 
ceaselessly worse. WTilo tho Cat-list insurrection, in spite of the efforts of 
General Moriones and the captain-general of Catalonia, assumed more and 
more disquieting proportions, chaos attained its apogee in governmental 
spheres, in tho street, and in the heart of the cortes. Tho army now began 
to make some sign. It could no longer endure the despotism of tho discred¬ 
ited advocates who wore governing and ruining the country. Tho treasury 
was in tho most pressing distress, and from all directions the violent tide of 
general discontent rose towards the throne on which an honourable but power¬ 
less king was sitting. Zorilla, not content with tho ruin which ho had accom¬ 
plished, tried to overcome the resistance of the army by a vigorous action as 
inopportune us unjust. Ho proposed to the king to entrust a man named 
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Hidalgo who was a byword for treachery in the army with the command of a 
division in Catalonia. The king implored Zorilla to give this plan up. Zorilla 
threatened to resign. Finally Amadeo signed a decree as fatal as it was mad 
not hou. ever without manifesting his anger and disgust. As soon as Hidalgo 
appeared, the artillery officers resigned m masse. The disorganisation of tlie 
army had become complete and put the finishing touches to the state of 
disorder ; Zorilla prepared new decrees which, under pretext of mastering 
the military recalcitrants, would have provoked a general explosion. But 
this tune Amadeo I did not show himself disposed to follow the wishes of the 
radical leader. He would not consent to accomplish Spain’s ruin and deter¬ 
mined to abdicate. In vain did Zorilla and his supporters make an effort to 
deter the lung from a resolution which would shatter their ambitious 
calculations. Amadeo would not listen to their prayers. He obliged 
the prime minister to communicate the act of abdication to the cortes 
February 8tli, 1873. 

Amadeo left Spain as soon as possible after bis abdication, February 
12th. He returned to Italy by way of Lisbon. Every noble heart, oven 
among Ins enemies, gave impartial homage to his chivalric character and 
loyalty; but the aversion of the people to a foreign monarchy was such 
that the Icing’s departure was one of the saddest ever known. While on 
tiio way near Badajoz some cowardly assassins fired upon the train which 
was bearing the son of Victor Emmanuel and liis family back to the Italy 
they never should have left. 

Time has softened the Spaniards’ animosity against the duke of Aosta. 
To-day they recognise his fine qualities, while thoy admit, and not without 
reason, that even apart from his foreign origin lie was not made to rule in 
that country, whose spirit he so little understood and whose pompous and 
aristocratic customs lie never would have been able to assimilate. 

The Spaniards have nol forgotten the memory of this thoroughly honest 
king, who, wishing to remain true to his agreements, preferred giving up the 
throne to violating them, who firmly refused to become the tool of anarchists 
or to uso force against a country which was not his own. They have also 
retained a touching memory of Queen Maria Victoria and of her piety and 
boundless charity. The attitude of the Spanish proas on the duke of Aosta’s 
death at Turin, January 18th, 1890, proved that his name was no longer 
unpopular across the Pyrenees; and in forgetting the mistake ho committed 
in 1871, Spain knows how to give homago to the fine and brilliant qualities 
of her former king'. 0 


UEL’Um.tCJAN SPAIN UNDEll CASTELAll (1873 A.D.) 


The congress declared at once in favour of a republic on February 11th, 
and on February 12lli chose a ministry to take charge of the executive, in 
which Figueras was president and Castelar was foreign minister. The pro¬ 
gramme of the new rulers was : “ a federative republic for Spain, with self- 
government for the single stales as in Switzerland and the United States; sup¬ 
pression of centralisation; abolition of the standing army; absolute separation 
of church and state; proclamation of the rights of the individual on the 
basis of a democratic constitution and under the authority of the law.” If 
these political fantasies were to be accepted into the constitution, Spain 
would cease to exist — there would bo merely cantons, municipal republics, 
and communes, in which Parisian condilionu repeated themselves. The 
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coi'tea was dissolved, and on June 1st a new constitutional cortes convened. 
This declared for the federative republic on Juno 8th, and drew up a prelimi¬ 
nary outline of a constitution in which the above principles wore adopted. 
With this, the so-called Intransigentes wore not yet satisfied; they wanted 
a red republic and a social revolution. Since they coulcl not impose their 
demands on the eortes, they left it, went into the southern states, and raised 
the red flag of rebellion. Ministries and presidencies followed each other in 
guick succession. 

On .September 7th, Caslelar was chosen president of the executive, and at 
the outset found himself confronted with such chaos that he demanded and 



Emimo Castelaii 


obtained unconditional authority for 
adopting military and political meas¬ 
ures, including the declaration of a 
state of siege; he also postponed the 
debate on the constitution and ad¬ 
journed congress from Septomborl8th 
to January 2nd. Thus the visionary 
federative republican Castelar, under¬ 
standing, however, the difference be¬ 
tween theory and practice, lmd a full 
dictatorship in his hands. lie needed 
such power. In the north, the Car- 
lists wore making decided advances, 
having with them in the field the pro- 
tender Hon Carlos and his brother 
Don Alfonso; in the south, com¬ 
munes were being formed in single 
cities which renounced allegiance to 
the government; in the army shame¬ 
less insubordination ran riot, soldiers 
fired on their officers, generals went 
over to the rebels. The cities of 


Alcoy, Seville, Cadiz, Valencia had to be taken by force, others surrendered 
at the approach of the generals. 

Opposition lasted longest in the sea fortress of Cartagena, where General 
Contreras stood at the head of a committee of safety, as president of the 
republic of Murcia, had diplomatic dealings with foreign consuls, and bom¬ 
barded and burned the neighbouring ports AUneria and Alicante. From 
those piratical excursions lie eame into contact with foreign warships, and 
the energetic Gorman captain Werner, supported by an English captain, 
deprived him of two ships. Cartagena was surrounded from the land side 
and bombarded, but it did not surrender until after a siege of four months, 
on January 12th, 187-i, to tho governmental general Lopez Dominguoz, after 
Contreras had left tho harbour tho day before, accompanied by the revolu¬ 
tionary junta, and after several hundred moil had broken through the weak 
blockade of governmental ships and escaped to Algiers .c 


THE JlASQUJCS AND CAIttfSH 

Csu’lism would long since have been reduced to impotency by the opposi¬ 
tion it aroused among all classes of Spanish society, if one particular circum¬ 
stance had not associated with its cause those interests and passions which 
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it had taken under its protection. There are provinces in northeastern 
Spain which are Spanish only in name and winch enjoy a veritable autonomy 
of which they are both jealous and proud. Furnishing- the state neither sol¬ 
diers nor money, they themselves regulate the use Lliey make of their revenue, 
the equipment and employment of tlieir militia—in fact all the details of 
internal administration. Honest, loyal, liardy, maintaining then* roads and 
highways in their own fashion, which indeed left nothing to be desired; 
cultivating the least accessible of their mountains up to the very edges of the 
precipices, more industrious than the majority of the Spanish, the Basques of 
Guipuzcoa, Avala, and Biscay, hail governed themselves for centuries, and 
they constituted a true mountain republic very similar to the primitive can¬ 
tons of Switzerland. Who has not heard of the famous and everlasting oak 
of Guernica, under whose shade they hold their patriarchal assemblies or 
calzaras and which in bygone days inspired Rousseau in the (Jontvdt Social to 
utter these memorable and oft-quoted words : “ When we sec the happiest 
people in the world regulating' their affairs of state by a body of peasants 
under an oak, and always conducting themselves wisely, what is to prevent 
one scorning the refinements of other nations which mate themselves famous 
and miserable with so much art and mystery ? ’* 

Liko all truly republican peoples the Basques regarded tlieir freedom as 
a prerogative or a happy accident. They gave no thought to letting their 
neighbour share it anil had never sought to make tlieir happiness a subject of 
propaganda. Their language — the Eskuara— which has nothing in common 
with Spain or indeed with any known idiom, was a barrier between them 
and the rest of the peninsula, and reduced them to a state of isolation in 
which their freedom rojoiceil. As tlieir language possesses no literature, the 
few general ideas which circulate in tlieir villages and townships come from 
their priests, who teach them what goes on in tho world, what is said and 
planned at Madrid. Thus, narrow in mind as they are suspicious and defiant, 
their sole aim is to preservo their fueros. 

It had been easy to make them understand that the liberal monarchy 
nourished the dark design of depriving them of these, and that it was dis¬ 
posed to reduce them to the same system of government as the other Spanish 
provinces. And it was not more difficult for the pretender to persuade them 
that only an absolute monarchy could guarantee the franchises winch were 
dearer to them than life. Bid they not know that their liberty was a 
privilege, and that privileges have less to fear from a king who can do as 
he pleases than from a constitutional regime, whether monarchy or republic, 
where everything is governed by law ? 

So, with the exception of the village bourgeoisie , won over to liberal ideas, 
these mountaineers belong body and soul to the Carlist cause, and thus we 
have seen the singular phenomenon of a republican people trying' to impose 
upon others a government they would not have had at any price, and work¬ 
ing to set upon tho Spanish throne an absolute king who promised to let 
them remain a republic as a reward. “Wo hope that before long,” wrote 
Senor C as tolar on the 12th of September, 1873, “these Basque provinces 
winch furnish subsidies and spies to the Carlist and where the army of 
the republic can nowhere find either protection or assistance, will receive 
tho chastisement tlieir errors deserve, since these the happiest and freest 
provinces of Spam are lighting not to obtain a king for themselves or to offer 
him of tlieir sons and the fruits of their economy, but to impose one upon the 
Spanish nation while continuing to live themselves as a republic. Certainly 
the government will respect a legislation which is in harmony with its 
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principles and ideas, but I am its spokesman in saying to these people 
tliat if anything threatens their future and that tree celebrated by Rous* 
seau as the monument, of liberty, it will he due to their blind obstinacy 
in supporting at the price of their blood, us the Swiss did formerly, the 
monster of absolutism,” 

It was among these sandalled republicans in hides and blue berets, inde¬ 
fatigable walkers and great players oipeloto, that Carlisin recruited its ranks 
as well as in Navarre and a part of Catalonia. The mountain regions in 
general were iu the hands of the clergy and the pretender. They furnished 
them brave, sober, robust soldiers, nimble as smugglers, knowing all the 
secret passes and defiles, skilful at making off after a defeat and dispersing 
so as to rally elsewhere, possessing in fact all the necessary qualities for this 
species of tricky ami partisan war in which Spain lias always oxcelled. The 
country also lent itself to it. It was rugged and cut tip, well lilted for ambus¬ 
cades and surprises — full of difficulties for the invader who could not operate 
in detachments without exposing himself, nor in masses without being uneasy 
without sustenance. 

However, if Onrlism had preserved its troops, it was weakened by the 
loss of some of its most noteworthy chiefs. The spirit of tho times is a subtle 
and penetrating gas, and the elite of the party was unable to resist its malign 
influence. One of the heroes of tho seven years’ wav — the illustrious general 
Cabrera, whose name alone was worth an army to the pretender — had found 
the latter deaf to his advice and was compelled to refuse him his services. 

Among Don Carlos’ faithful adherents there wove men of heart and intel¬ 
ligence who grumbled under their breath at his mistakes. As for the pro- 
tender himself, lie was no longer master of his actions. The church was llio 
mouthpiece of his will and it announced to Spain that if Don Carlos wished 
to mount the throne it was to give the peoplo back their God — him of 
former days, whose glance rested with delight on tho sanbenito of a scourged 
and repentant heretic. They did not take the trouble to conceal from tho 
Spaniards the designs they had upon them. When certain persons spoke to 
France, they had recourse to the precautions of tho oratory, to the subtleties 
taught by casuistry, to reticences and equivocation, to denials which did not 
deny, and to promises which did not promise anything. If they did the coun¬ 
try of Voltaire and Mirabeau the honour of lying to her, they inflicted on 
Spain the affront of their outrageous sincerity. They openly declared to her 
that they intended to bring back the Golden Age when the monk reigned and 
sent free-thinkers to peaceful sleep. The struggle which was now steeping 
the Pyrenees and the Cantabrian mountains in blood was a war to the death 
waged upon the bourgeoisie by fanatical priests, of shepherds upon their 
lambs; it was tho white demagogy, which despairing of triumph had not 
scrupled to league itself with tho pirates of Cartagena for the extermination 
of liberal ideas. 11 


THIS DICTATORSHIP OP SERRANO 

Castelar’s former party associates, who had forgotten nothing and learned 
nothing, could not forgive him for having brought the federative republicans 
to order with powder and shot; for having appointed conservative generals, 
and entered into negotiations with the papal see in regard to vacant bish¬ 
oprics. When the corles re-assembled on January 2nd, 1874, its president, 
Salmeron, brought about a vote of lack of confidence in Castelar’s govern¬ 
ment, whereupon the latter promptly resigned. 
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Before further action could be taken the corles was dispersed by Pavia 
the captain-general of Madiid, on January 3rd,i and a military dictatorship 
established under Marshal Serrano. Republican revolts which broke out in 
several cities were quickly suppressed and a large force was sent against the 
Carlists. The latter kepi the important fortress Bilbao closely invested, had 
captured Porlugalete, the port belonging to it, had forced Moriones first to 
take refuge on a ship, and on February 24fch, 1874, when he again advanced 
from the west, had driven him to retreat, after being defeated at Somor- 
rostro. 

Serrano, entitled “president of the executive power of the republic ” now 
hastened to the scene of action, but in the battles of March 25th and 26th 
he did not succeed in breaking 
through the firm position of the 
Carlists at Somorrostro. He pro¬ 
cured reinforcements, however, 
renewed the attack on April 28th, 
and compelled the enemy on May 
1 st to givo up its position, abandon 
the investment of Bilbao, and to 
evacuate Portugalele. General 
Concha, appointed command er-iu- 
ehief of the northern army, on 
June 25th attacked the Carlists 
under Dorrcgoray, who were firmly 
entrenched on the heights of Es- 
tella, but was repulsed and fell 
after a battle of three days. The 
Carlists neglected to take a stra¬ 
tegical advantage of their vic¬ 
tory and shot down a large number 
of prisoners. Don Alfonso, the 
brother of the pretender, did no 
better in Catalonia, for after con¬ 
quering llio Castilian city Cuenca 
he delivered it up to plunder, fire, 
and sword. The Carlist general 
Mendiui did not succeed in captur¬ 
ing the fortress Iran in the north- Mahbha& Sjouiano 

ern field of war : he was compelled 

to retreat on November 10bh from Laserna, but he himself on December 9th 
forced the advancing general Loraa to retreat to San .Sebastian. Hereupon 
Serrano again hastened to the scene with the purpose of making a general 
attack on the enemy, at the head of four army corps, and forcing it back to 
the French frontier. He needed time, however, to get the necessary number 
of troops together. 

P At the head of tho Madrid ganlson, the captain-general of the capital turned the members 
of the cortos into the streets, dismissed the government, including the war minister, and dissolved 
parliament lie thou profoundly surprised his fellow countrymen by declining to use Ills dicta¬ 
torship as a stepping-stone to power, 37or the first time in Spain, the victorious leader of a pro- 
niinciamiento invited tlio loadcis of all parties to fonn a government to restore and maintain 
peace. Castelar naturally declined. Canovan del Castillo, the chief agent of tlio Alfoiisial propa¬ 
ganda, held aloof, becauso ho saw that events were playing into Ins hands, Marshal Serrano, 
with Sagasla and Mar ton, consented to form a nameless provisional government, which attempted 
for eleven months to reorganise Spain, that crushing tlio republican risings in the sontli, and then 
vigorously attacking tho Carlists in northern and central Spain.*-] 
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So mu 10 had one political success lo rejoice over which occurred with no 
intervention on Ilia own part. On tlio 30th of Jlino Pon Carlos had caused the 
Prussian ex-captain Albert Schmidt, who was at Concha’s headquarters as 
correspondent for German papers and had fallen into the hands of the Car- 
liata* to be shot, although ho was a non-combatant. Thin act in defiance of 

the rig]its of war, and the barbaric 
way in which the war was conducted 
as a whole, led Prince Bismarck to 
lake diplomatic measures against 
Oarlisin, which was to a great ex¬ 
tent financially supported by the 
legitimists in France, the foudalsin 
Austria, and by the Jesuits in the 
Vatican. He thus inado il possible 
for the remaining powers to recog¬ 
nise Serrano’s government offi¬ 
cially and exerted an indirect pres¬ 
sure on the French government, 
which was rendering the Oarlists 
all sorts of assistance on the French 
frontier, with the object of holding 
it more closely to its obligations. 

All the powers oxoept llussia 
decided to rocoguiso the Spanish 
government and sent ambassadors 
to Madrid. Tho German ambas¬ 
sador was received with special 
limits of. attention on September 
12 th. Two German warships were 
despatched to the hay of Biscay to 
protect the interests of the Germans 
Don Carlos dk Bourdon living along tho coast, and to pre¬ 

vent tho smuggling in of materials 
of war. But Serrano’s small military success against tho Carlisls brought 
about a new turn m affairs at the end of tho year 1874. 


TUB ItOUBDON ALFONSO XU ELECTED (1875 A.D.) 

General Martino/. Campos, who, like most of the officers, was an adherent 
of the overturned Bourbon dynasty, on December 29th, at Murviedro, pro¬ 
claimed tho son of the ox-queen Isabella as King Alfonso XII of Spain- 
The army generally declared in favour of Alfonso, Sagasta’s ministry 
resigned, Serrano laid down the chief command and the presidency, a min¬ 
isterial regency was formed on the 31st under Canovas del Oastillo, which 
informed Isabella, then living at Paris, of the elevation of her son to the 
throne. The latter left Paris on January Gth, 1875, landed in Barcelona, 
arrived at Madrid the 14th, and although he was not yet eighteen, took 
over the reins o£ government. 

The inexperionced king was in a difficult position. Tho state treasury 
was almost empty; the war with the Carlisls consumed enormous sums and 
brought few results; the close relations of tho king to his god-father Pope 
Pius demanded especial considerations; the papal nuncio required tho most 
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extensive concessions in return for his supporting the Icing; he wanted to 
bring back the old intolerance and priesthood, and if possible to return to the 
Inquisition; the ox-queen Isabella, who had lost all title to respect, impa¬ 
tiently awaited her leturn to Madrid. In every direction, nothing could bo 
seen but dangerous reefs which confronted the government.e 

That Canovas del Castillo should undertake the leadership of the new 
government was quite as much a matter of course as that the first and most 
imperative duty of the government should be to overthrow the Carlist rebel¬ 
lion. At first, it was put down in Catalonia and Aragon where its chief 
seat, Seo de IJrgol, fell on August 2Gth, 1875. Thereupon all forces were 
directed towards the north against the Basque territories, the old citadel of 
Carlism. The closely besieged Pamplona was relieved on November 24th, 
and, when Quesada advanced with one hundred thousand men, Estella also fell 
on February 19th, 1870. On February 28th, the king himself entered Pam¬ 
plona j on the same day Don Carlos retreated over the border to France. 
The victors conducted themselves humanely on the whole, although ten 
thousand persons were exiled, as many more lost their property, and a limi¬ 
tation of tho old fueros of the Basquo lands was planned. It was not until 
1878, however, that Martinez Campos succeeded in quelling the rebellion in 
Cuba after important economical concessions, when the rights of a Spanish 
province were granted to tlio Cubans. [For fuller details see the history of 
Spanish America in a later volume.] 

In tho meanwhile on May 24th the newly elected cortes, which the king 
had opened on February 15lh, 1876, had adopted the new constitution (pro¬ 
claimed June 80th). This provided for a senate and house of representatives 
controlled by general and direct election, established freedom of the press, 
of religion, and of unions, but abolished trial by jury, civil marriage, and 
freedom of teaching, in order to win over the radicals and the clergy. Rome 
at first protested against tho freedom of religion but gave up this point, as 
the Protestants wore actually so limited and oppressed in the exercise of their 
rights that all the firm fervour of bolief of men like Pastor Fliedneu iu Mad¬ 
rid was needed to endure it all and actually to establish an evangelical church 
in the Spanish capital where now Luther’s hymn of victory, “A firm foun¬ 
dation is our God,” resounds also in Spanish (“Castillo ficr cs nuestro Dios ! ”). 

The republican attempts on the king’s life on October 25th, 1878, and 
December 30th, 1879, were only after-effects of the long period of unrest; 
on the whole the pacification of the country made unmistakable progress. 
The government exercised the utmost watchfulness against Carlist plots and 
even effected a papal prohibition against Spanish bishops. The opposition 
of Catalan manufacturers to the commercial treaty with France was sum¬ 
marily suppressed by the proclamation of a stale of siege; a republican 
revolt on tho part of the soldiers in Badajoz on August 5th, 1883, was ener¬ 
getically put down and severely punished by the king, who, wholly on his 
own responsibility, attempted to put a stop to the old mischief of having 
officers lake part in political party intrigues and boldly ordered the dismissal 
of a large number of unsubmissive and irresponsible elements. The social 
democratic associations of the mano nero (the black hand) seemed very dan¬ 
gerous for a time. These were favoured by the severe economical decay of 
tho last years, and grew rapidly until, divided into about three thousand 
groups and controlled by a central organisation at Xeres, they covered the 
south like a not. Since they distinguished themselves by deeds of violence 
of all kinds, the government at last took decisive measures, overpowered 
their ringleaders and caused seven of them to be executed. 

II. W. — VOL. X. 2 K 
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ALFONSO XII AND THE EUROPEAN POWERS 

Several years passed thus before the king could venture to enter into any 
personal relations with the most powerful foreign rulers. Not until Sep¬ 
tember, 1883, did lie proceed to Austria and Germany, accompanied by 

several of his ministers, when on the occa¬ 
sion of the grand manoeuvres at Frankfort 
on the Main, Emperor William gave him 
the honorary command of the 16th regiment 
of Ulans. Alfonso XII visited this regi¬ 
ment in its quarters at Straaburg, on his 
return journey to France and for this reason 
on his entry into Paris, on September 29th, 
the chauvinistic mob hailed him as the roi- 
ulan and insulted the laws of hospitality 
with hoots and howls. The king in knightly 
fashion repaid their treatment by giving 
10,000 francs for the poor of Pans. Em¬ 
peror William, in or dor to show his warm 
sympathy for the king, sent the crown-prince 
to Spain. The latter sot sail with a Ger¬ 
man fleet and landed in Valencia November 
22nd after a stormy passage. Although 
the Spaniards were at first eool and reserved, 
after a few weeks spent in Madrid and the 
most important oities of tho south, tho prince 
completely won them over by his imposing 
and kindly personality and by the regard 
shown to the king in such demonstrative fashion contributed his share 
towards firmly establishing the Spanish throne. The friendly relations thus 
introduced did not indeed hinder the outbreak of popular hatred against 
Germany in 1885 in connection with the dispute over the Carolines; only 
the statesmanlike firmness of the king and the moderation of Germany hin¬ 
dered serious troubles and assured the continuance of the Bourbon throne 
which had only just been re-established. 

But the days of the young monarch were already numbered, Novem¬ 
ber 26th, 1885, he died of consumption in the Pardo palace. He left two 
daughters by his second marriage with tho archduchess Maria Christina of 
Austria (November 29th, 1879), Mercedes and Maria Tlioresa; not until sev¬ 
eral months after l\ig death, on May 17th, 1886, way the heir to the throne, 
Alfonso XIII, born. He was proclaimed king on the same day, under the 
regency of his mother. The latter recalled to the mind of tho Spanish that 
other queen of German blood, Elizabeth Christina of Brunswick, the wife 
of Charles VI .P 


THE REGENCY OF MARIA CHRISTINA (1880-1002 A.p.) 

The widow of Alfonso XII quietly assumed that there was no debate as 
to her right to be regent of Spain, which found itself facing an addition to 
its astonishingly long list of minorities. And the new minor was not yet 
born. The situation was serious. The latest policy of the cabinet had not 
been popular in its reaction from liberalism, and even Canovas del Castillo 
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advised the queen-regent to begin her administration by concessions. He 
recommended his ancient rival Sagasta, who was called to the Pardo, and by 
the pact since called after the place, agreed to use his influence to uphold the 
regency while frankly stating his intention to make gradual reforms in 
the direction of restoring the constitutional liberties of 1868. 

In Paris Ruiz Zonlla was agitating for a revolution and restoration of 
the republic, while the Carlists were trying to stir Don Carlos to leave his 
retreat in Venice and invade Spam. The pope, however, felt that the 
interests of the church would be better subserved by peace, especially as be 
found Maria Christina an ardent and generous Catholic, who encouraged 
the Jesuits to unsurpassed power over education. But Sagasfca’s influence 
kept the country from any entanglements in European alliances, re-established 
trial by jury, which Alfonso XII had abolished, and universal suffrage which 
Alfonso had vetoed; enlarged the liberties of speech and press, and modified 
the tariff beneficially. A few military conspiracies were frustrated and 
mildly punished. A strong aid to Sagasta was Emilio Caslelar, who saw 
the gradual return of bis republican ideals. 

But by 1890, Maria Christina, who was even more dictatorial than her 
late husband, asked bis resignation and called in Canovas, whose conserva¬ 
tive and high-tariff policy brought 
a marked diminution of foreign 
trade. Canovas* chief trouble 
came from bis own party. After 
two and a half years, lie resigned 
and again advised the calling of 
Sagasta, who sent m expedition 
of twenty-five thousand soldiers 
under Campos to Morocco and 
forced the sultan to pay an indem¬ 
nity of ,£800,000 for attacks on 
the Spanish' outposts at Melilla 
in Morocco. He was not so happy 
with the Cuban question. 

Cuba hacl long been rather the 
victim and prey of the mother- 
country than a colony, and the 
efforts for relief by the few friends 
in Spain had received practically 
no attention. The growth of the 
sentiment of revolt, the failure of 
the milder policies of mon like 
Martinez Campos, and the equal 
fiasco of the medievally relentless 
policy of General Weyler, who 
won the name of “ butcher,” are Mawa Christina 

detailed in the later volume de- 

voted to Spanish America. It must suffice here to say that Canovas was 
assassinated by an anarchist, August 9th, 1897, while pressing a bill tor more 
liberal home rule in Cuba. He was succeeded by the former war minister 



General Azcarraga. , , , 

Meanwhile the people of the United States had been so deeply stirrea 
by the decades of torture inflicted on their island neighbours m Cuba tliat 
General Weyler was recalled through pressure brought to bear by American 
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diplomacy. The conservative cabinet gave way to Sagaata, Marshal Blanco 
replaced Wej r lor and tried a gentler policy. But the ruination of Cuba 
could not be checked by any mild aiul negative treatment. The people of 
the United StaLes hod been wrought to a pitch of horror by the talcs of the 
starvation of Cuban men, women, and children by tlie thousand, and when 
the United States cruiser Maine , while visiting the port of Havana, was 
blown up with great loss of life, it needed only the declaration of a com¬ 
mission of inquiry that sho had been sunk lyy a submarine mine, to bring the 
United States to domain! the evacuation of Cuba by Spain. There was no 
implication that the destruction of tho Maine lmd official sanction, but it 
was given us a filial proof of tho intolerable state of affairs in Cuba. 

The demand was naturally more than Spanish pride would hoar and the 
American minister was given his passports. The European powers refused 
to intervene, though the press was almost unanimously for Spain, except in 

England. It was notorious that Spanish 
resources were hopelessly inadequate to 
a protracted war with tho infinite riches 
of the United Slates, but the American 
navy was small and according to Euro¬ 
pean exports decidedly inferior in dis¬ 
cipline, morale, and efficiency to the 
Spanish navy. This theory was exploded 
by tho swift and utter destruction of two 
Spanish lleels, that of Admiral Moulojo 
by Admiral Dewey in Manila Bay, May 
1st, 1898, and that of Admiral Cornua 
by the Heel under Admiral Sampson in 
Santiago de Cuba, July 3rd. Land-forces 
in Cuba, the Philippines, and Porto Itioo 
won those island m with comparatively little 
struggle, as is described in the second 
volume of our history of tho United States. 

Late in July, Spanish prido saw noth¬ 
ing loft hut surrender of practically all 
her colonies. A treaty of peace was signed 
at Paris, December 12th, 1898, after n pro¬ 
tocol had put an end to hostilities for 
some months. Tho Caroline Islands which 
remained to Spain in tho Pacific, and over 
which there had almost been a war with Germany in 1885, were sold to 
Germany in 1899 for <£800,000; and in 1900 tlio United Stales bought two 
small islands that had been overlooked in the earlier treaty, paying £20,000 
for them. 

Spain came out of tho war in a sad financial state. Besides the practical 
annihilation of her navy and the great loss of her army’s prestige, lior 
national debt of X259,110,500 bad been increased by XGO,000,000 for war 
expenses (borrowed at very high interest); and tlio United States bad 
forced her to assume the Cuban and Philippine debts of X46,210,000. The 
mountain of debt with which she was confronted amounted therefore to 
£365,326,500. 

The liberals, who had been compelled to take the government at tlio out¬ 
break of war, had faced inevitable defeat, but there were so many details of 
maladministration, of neglect and ignorance in war preparations that the 
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blame of the disaster fell on them as if they had been its origin. Sagasta 
gave way to the conservative Silvela. He feared to support the radical 
measures which Villaverde, the minister of finance, felt necessary for the 
reduction of expense and the increase of revenue, and -which provoked violent 
and organised resistance from tax-payers. Villaverdo in consequence was 
sacrificed, though he had attached his problem with sanity and courage. 
The resistance of the National Tax-payers’ Union did not cease, however, and 
Silvela was driven, to rigorous measures of repression. 

In spite of the severe np-liill struggle that is beforo Spain, it is every' 
where believed that tlie loss of her colonics is the greatest blessing that could 
havo befallen her. .So great a drain were they upon the industries, the 
morals, and the population of the home-country, and so corrupt had their 
administration become that their removal resembled the amputation of a limb 
given over to gangrene. Already signs of healthier conditions are numerous, 
and the prospect of good results from the new attention paid to the great natural 
resources of the peninsula is very promising. 

In 1902 tho regency of Maria Christina canio bo an end; her son was 
•declared of ago and crowned as Alfonso XIII. Tho personality of the young 
king lias rendered him very popular, both at home aud abioad. Iu 1905 ho 
paid a visit to England, whero he was received with enthusiasm. On Alay 31st, 
1906, the king’s marriage with Princess Ena of Batlenborg, henceforth to bo 
known as Queon Victoria Eugdnio, was celebrated with great pomp ancl ceremony. 
The festivities wero unfortunately maned by an atlempL on the lives of the 
royal couple, made by a fanatical anarchist named Morral, a native of Barcelona. 
Tina man throw a bomb wliioh wrecked the royal carriago, bub happily failed 
to injure tho king or queen. Tho would-bo assassin was captured a few days 
later. lie comnnltod suicide while awaiting trial. This atrocious assault had 
apparently no.deep-seated political significance; it merely furnishes another 
instance of tho clangors to which men in high positions are everywhere subjected. 
NeverIholess it is perhaps worthy of note that tlie man who made the fanatical 
allompL on tho king's life came from Barcelona, a city that has since been tho 
site of ecclesiastical disturbances. Moreover, it is never possible to say precisely 
what association there may bo between such acts of fanaticism and a general 
condition of political unrest. That such a condition of unrest prevails in Spain 
is shown by the fact that tlie ministry was twice changed in tho course of tho 
year 190G; aud that yet another cabinet was formed under Signor Alaura early 
in 1907. The Liberal party are engaged in a dispute with the Vatican, aud, ns 
so often in the past, ecclesiastical matters refuse to bo separated from Spanish 
politics. 

On Afay 10th, 1907, a son was born to tho royal conplc. In its issue of 
Alay 11th The Times conunonls on the event as follows: "The rejoicings of 
Spam over tho birth of an heir to tho Spanish throne will bo echoed by every 
friondly nation, and by nouo will the good news bo received with more genuine 
pleasure than by tho people of this country. They can never forget that tho 
mother of the liltlo prince is a princess of our own Royal House, whilo Kiug 
Alfonso’s popularity as a royal visitor to our shores is second to none. His 
Alajesty and his youthful consort have made themselves secure in tho loyalty 
of their people, and tho stability of the dynasty aud the future of Spain 
itself -will be henceforth still more firmly assured." Tho heir-apparent, who 
bears the hcrediLary title of Prince of Asturias, was christened Alfonso." 
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THE HISTORY OF PORTUGAL FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE PRESENT 

CHAPTER I 

EARLY HISTORY TO JOAO I 
[to 1383 A.D.] 

LAND AND PEOPLE 

The reasons for which Portugal is neglected are precisely those which 
in somo eyes make her truly lovable. For a half-contiu*y art 1ms done almost 
nothing for the natural river highways ; and the Douro, the Guatliana, and 
the Tagus flow through this kingdom like the wandering rivulets of great 
English parks. The large towns of the interior, Coimbra, Santarem, Evora, 
and Miranda, look like pretty kiosks rising about flowering thickets ; 2 ^eace- 
f ill retreats, solitudes animated with a life tlmt jogs quietly along and does 
not go with leaps and bounds as in Franco, where a satisfied humanity stands 
still, instead of rushing into the unknown risks of the future. 

Tho cities of the coast, Lisbon, Oporto, appear more like dwelling-places 
conveniently placed tho better to enjoy the sunlight and the ocean breezes 
than wide-awake communities guarding their mercantile interests in the 
commercial excliango of the products of the Old World with tho riches 
of the New. 

If tho Portuguese had been as skilful speculators as they wero intrepid 
sailors and distinguished warriors, Henry the Navigator, who set the exam¬ 
ple of maritime conquest, Dias, Yasco da Gama, Cabral, Albuquerque, valiant 
captains identified with all the glories of tho A viz dynasty, would have imi¬ 
tated the speculative prudence of the Dutch, their rivals. And if, when the 
illustrious house of Braganza opened the era of national liberties, the people 
had had in their heads less of poetic imagination and more power of reason; 
if, courageous and adventurous as they were, they had shown themselves 
more positive, the French, at first, and then the English, would never have 
invaded their treasury, exploited tlieir soil, and paralysed their industries. 
Truly a cluldliko nation, satisfied with little, pursuing the ideal, economical 
without avarice, pure in morals, sober, genorous, hospitable, the Portuguese 
have bred horoos in placo of diplomats, poets in place of capitalists : they 
know how bravely to dofend their country against the Romans, the Arabs, 
and the Spaniards, and still more reoently against tho army of Napoleon. 
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They have kept themselves a free nation, independent and original, possess¬ 
ing a language, a literature, distinct manners and customs, and governed 
politically by one of the most liberal constitutions of Europe. 

To make Portugal complete, Brazil and the colonies were necessary to 
this country whose language is spoken on the European continent by only 
five millions of men ; and again the narrow domain which so restricts the 
use of this tongue creates an obstacle to the popularity of the works to 
winch language gives birth, just as its jioverty impedes tho development of 
tho fine arts. Jealousy and indifference, the double affliction of southern 
nations, have curbed the artistic and literary aspirations of tho Portuguese. 
What man of genius would resolve on a career of self-denial only to be ca¬ 
lumniated ancl persecuted as was Prince Iloury, to achieve a miserable end 
like Admiral Pacheo, or like Oamoons ; or to languish forgotten, like the 
painter Glaum, reduced to making tavern signs ; like the sculptor Machado 
do Gnsbro and the founder Costa, creators of ail equestrian statue of Jose I, 
worthy of ranking with tho greatest art works of the eighteenth century ? 
Encouragement and recompense are tho safeguards of emulation, and emu¬ 
lation, utilising the moral resources of a people, permits them tho use of its 
advantages to rise to the level of other nations. 

Except for a few coins, tho Phoenicians, the Phoouuuia, and tho Cartha¬ 
ginians have Loft almost no trace in Portugal of their occupation 0 r their 
passing ; but the touch of Home clings better than in Spain. Cmsar’s Pax 
Julia sleeps thirty feet beneath tho city of Boja and needs only the simple 
power of will to be awakened, with its population of statues, its inscriptions, 
and its frescoes ; Liberalitas Julia, the Ebora of Ptolemy, planted like Beja 
upon high ground in the province of Alembejo, has a double charactor, that 
of a Grooian town with Us temple of Diana and that of a Homan city with 
its great aqueduct, immenso works, wrought under the hand of Quintus Ser- 
torius, who mado himself master eighty years before tho Christian era. The 
aristocracy of Pax Julia and Liberalitas Julia was accustomed to spend its 
summers in the little municipality of Alcacor, where there was a famous 
bath under tho protection of a local diviuily, the nymph Salacia. Braganza, 
the Juliohriga ; Lisbon, tho Felicitas Julia of the Augustan era, had equally 
received their political baptism from the conqueror of Gaul; while ancient 
Lusitania, become a Julian or Cm sari an connlry, easily adapted tho popular 
customs and organisations of the Homan government to its Carthaginian 
institutions. 

Vespasian and Trajan made ail important town of Chaves; Visou is the 
Vcsontium of the consul D. Brutus 5 Lamego, the Urbs Lamacoenorum of 
Trajan. Sctubal occupies a terrace opposite the ancient Homan colony 
of Cetobriga. At Braga, Ponte de Lima, Salvalerra, we find traces of amphi¬ 
theatres, aqueducts, baths, and temples ; so that well-directed excavations 
would evoke the manes of that sovereign people which, governing the uni¬ 
verse, kept watchful station on the coast of Hispama to keep an eye on 
Numidia. 

From the seventh century to the capture of Lisbon in 1147 Moorish 
architecture had its compromising effect on the elegant majesty of tho great 
lines and arches of the Saracens’ predecessors; the baths of Cintra, the wall 
and seventy-seven towers of Lisbon, the fortifications and palaces of Evora, 
and many mosques since transformed into churches, signified, towards the 
close of the twelfth century, the degree of Islam’s foothold on Portuguese 
soil — an unsteady tenure, without consistence, without depth, bearing wit¬ 
ness to the rapidity of conquest as well as to the fear of ephemeral posses- 
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sion. Little by little* in place of the mosques, arose churches, veritable 
apostolic citadels, headquarters for the war against the iulidel. Formless 
and rude at first, they developed as the Christian armies won back the land; 
but when the native peoples effected their definite triumph they wore obliged 
to call m foreign artists, more skilful than themselves in the interpretation 
of the architectural vernacular. 

The Portuguese knew how to fight bravely and to sing their triumphs, 
but they did not know how to build; and for tills reason the monastery of 
Aloobaga, founded in fulfilment of a vow by Alfonso I, king of Portugal, in 
1170, is an Anglo-Saxon church, built by workmen from England. A new 
architectural epoch dates from the fifteenth century, and its character has been 
best perpetuated m the abbey of Batalha. Of its kind, this is one of the 
most beautiful edifices in existence; and assuredly it is the most majestic 
and the most pure in form that Portugal possesses. It was built in the reign 
of Joao I (1385-1433) who brought from England a celebrated sculptor 
named Stephenson. Many German, English, and Norman artists summoned 
by the monarch came to aid him. Joao himself and his queen Philippa, 
granddaughter of Edward III of England, supervised the work. And that 
nothing might be lacking to the poetic magnificence and graceful details of the 
building, another queen, tlio pious Leonora, and two monarchs — JoSo II, 
the poet king, and after him, Emmanuel —followed the continuance of the 
work with intelligent interest. Nothing in the whole peninsula rivals in 
magnificence the fagade of the monastery, nor in boldness of design its 
chapter hall. 6 


THE ORIGIN OF PORTUGAL 

It has been stated that geographically the kingdom of Portugal is an 
integral part of the Iberian peninsula; the only reason why it has retained 
its independence, while tlio other mediaeval states of that peninsula have 
merged into the kingdom of Spain, is to be found in its history. When 
Philip II of Spain annexed Portugal it was a century too late for it to 
coalesce with Spain. It had then produced Vasco da Gama and Alfonso de 
Albuquerque, and its language had been developed from a Romance dialect 
into a literary language by Cainoens and Sa de Miranda. Conscious of its 
national history, it broko away again from Spain in 1640, and under tlie 
close alliance of England maintained its separate and national existence 
during the eighteenth century. A union with Spain might have been pos¬ 
sible, however, during the first half of the present century had not a genera¬ 
tion of historians and poets arisen who, by recalling the great clays of the 
Portuguese monarchy, have made it impossible for Portugal ever again to 
lose the consciousness of her national existence. 

The history of Portugal really begins with the gift of the fief of the 
Terra Portucalensis or the county of Porto Cale to Count Henry of Bur¬ 
gundy in 1094; for any attempt to identify the kingdom of Portugal and 
the Portuguese people with Lusitania and the Lusitanians is utterly without 
foundation. With the rest of the Iberian peninsula, Portugal was colonised 
by the Phoenicians and conquered b} r the Carthaginians; and the Roman 
province of Lusitania, whether according to the division of Iberia into three 
provinces under Augustus or into five under Hadrian, in no way coincided 
with the historical limits of the kingdom of Portugal. In common with the 
rest of the peninsula, it was overrun by the Vandals, Alans, and Visigoths, 
and eventually conquered by the Arabs in tlie eighth century. It was not 
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until the fifteenth, century that an attempt was made by Garcia do Menozes 
to identify Lusitania with Portugal. Under tho influence of the Renais¬ 
sance, Bernardo de Brito insisted on the identity, and claimed 'ViriaUms as 
a Portuguese hero. Other writers of the same epoch delighted in calling 
Portugal by the classical name of “ Lusitania,” and Camoens, by tho very 
title of his great epic, Os Lusiadas, has immortalised the appellation. 

For two centuries Portugal remained subject to tho Omayyad caliphs, 
and under their wise rule the old Roman coloniie and municipia , such as 
Lisbon, Lamego, Yisou, and Oporto, maintained their Roman self-government 
and increased in wealth and importance. Towards the close of tho tenth 
century, as tho Omayyad caliphate grow woakor, tho Christian princes of 
Visigothic descent who dwelt in the mountains of tho Asturias began to 
grow more audacious in their attacks on Die declining power, aiul in 997 
Berraudo II, king of Galicia, won hack Die first portion of modern Portugal 
from the Mohammedans by seizing Oporto and occupying the province now 
known as Entro-AIinho-o-Bouro. In tho beginning of tho elevonth century 
the Omayyad caliphato finally broke up, and independent emirs established 
themselves in every largo city, against whom Dio Christian princes waged 
incessant and successful war . 0 

In 1027 Alfonso V of Leon fell before Viseu, Dio sioge of which was in con¬ 
sequence abandoned 5 but in 1057, both it and Lamcgo were recovered by Jug 
son-in-law, Ferdinand I; and tho following yoar Coimbra shared Dio same 
fate. In 1093, Snntarem, Lisbon, and Chitra were reduced by Alfonso VI, 
the famous conqueror of Toledo, whoso arms woro generally so successful 
against the misbelievers . 1 As these conquests were continually exposed to 
tho irruptions of the Almoravids, in 1095 that monarch conferred tho gov¬ 
ernment of Portugal from tho Minho to Dio Tagus, and tho right nf con¬ 
quering as far as tho Gmuliana, on Floury of BesauQou or Burgundy, who in 
1072 had married his illegitimate daughlor Thcrosa, and to whose arms lie 
had boon so much indebted for many of his recont successes . 2 

Tho nature of the authority conferred on tho now count lias boon a 
matter of much controversy between the Castilian and Portuguese) writers. 
Whilo the latter maintain that tho concession of Alfonso was full and 
entire,— a surrender of all feudal claims over tho country, which tho count 
was to govern in full sovereignty,— the former no less zealously contend 
that the government was to ho held as a fief, hereditary indeed, but no loss 
dependent on tho crown of Leon. T 11 the absence of documentary evidence, 
probability only can guide us. It is unreasonable to suppose either that tho 
king was willing, or, if willing, that his nobles would allow him to dismem¬ 
ber at once and forover so fair a territory from his crown, and that too in 
favour of a stranger and an illegitimate daughter— for illegitimate she was, 
notwithstanding the allegations to the contrary by somo Portuguese writers, 
who seldom regard truth if unpalatablo to their national vanity. That 
Portugal was conferred as a dependent lief is also confirmed by the disputes 
between its early sovereigns and those of Leon — Dio former striving to 
maintain their avowed independence, tho latter to reduce them to their 
reputed original vassalage. Alfonso died in 1109. 

1 According to tho Chronicon Luaitannnifl tho Qhronicon C'omplutense, 0 mid other aulhon- 
tlos, Lisbon and Omtnv wove taken by Alfonso, They must, howevov, have boon booh lecevovod 
by tho Moors 

a That Ilonry, whoso extraction linn Riven visa to much disputation, was of the family of tho 
first duke of Burgundy, ami of tho royal blood of Franco, is indisputable fiom a MS. discovered 
in the monastery of Floury, according to La ClMo, / 
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The administration of Henry was vigorous, and his military conduct; 
glorious. His triumphs over the Mohammedans were frequent, whether 
achieved in concert with his fatlier-in-law, Alfonso, or by his own unaided 
arm. Nor were his efforts to crash rebellion, whether of his local Christian 
governors or of his Mohammedan vassals, less successful. One of his last 
acts was to assist his natural sovereign, Drraoa, daughter of Alfonso, against 
her husband the king of Aragon. ITe died in 1112, leaving many ecclesi¬ 
astic structures enriched by his liberality. Braga, Oporto, Coimbra, 
Lam ego, and Viseu were the places most indebted to his piety. Unfortu¬ 
nately for Ins memory, many of the great deeds recorded of him by his 
partial people rest oil authority too disputable to bo received. Probably 
some of them have been confounded with those of his more famous son. 

During the minority of Alfonso [or Affonso], the son of Henry, who, at 
his father’s death, was only in his second year, the administration of 
the kingdom was assumed by the widowed Theresa. The character of this 
princess is represented as little superior to that of her sister Urraca: the 
same violence, the same unbridled passions, and the same unnatural jealousy 
of her son appear, though in a degree undoubtedly less criminal, to have 
distinguished her conduct. Yet on that sister and her nephew, the suc¬ 
cessor of Urraca, she sometimes made war, in the hope of profiting by the 
dissonsioitH of the period; on every occasion she was repulsed, and was 
forced to sue for peace. Her intimacy with Doin Ferdinand Peres, 
whom she is supposed to have secretly married, and through whom all 
favours were to be solicited, roused the jealousy of the courtiers. By their 
persuasion Alfonso, whom she had rigorously endeavoured to exclude from 
all participation in public affairs, undertook to wrest the sovereignty 
from her hands. Ho bad little difficulty in collecting troops j for no sooner 
did lie erect tlio standard of resistance, than the discontented nobles flocked 
round it. His preparations reached the ears of his mother, who wrathfully 
armed to defend her authority. The two armies met near the fortress of 
Guimaraes, where tlio princess was utterly routed, and forced to seek refuge 
in the castle of Lcganoso. There she was speedily invested, and compelled 
to surrender tlio reins of government into the hands of her son, while her 
favourite or husband fled into Galicia. She survived her fall about two 
years. 1 

The new count was destined to prove a more formidable enemy to the 
Mohammedans than evon his able father. During the first years of his 
administration, lie was at variance with his cousin, Alfonso Y1I or VIII, 
whose Galician territories lie invaded, and with whoso enemy, tlio king of 
Navarre, he entered into alliance.A 

"When Alfonso llenriques was no longer cheoked by the enmity of Ills 
Christian neighbours, lie prosecuted his enterprises against the Moors with 
such vigour that lie soon extended Iris sway nearly to the Tagus; and, by 
the terror of his progress, obliged Ali to send from Africa a powerful army, 
to support the walis, next threatened against him. A battle ensued, esteemed 
the most memorable in X J ortugueso annals, but which has been so disfigured 
by national vanity or ignorance that the facts relating to it aro not easily 
ascertainable. The numbers of the Mohammedans are rated at three hun¬ 
dred thousand, and even at six hundred thousand men ; and this host is said 
to have been commanded by five kings. Since the establishment of the 

1 Lemon0 endeavouifl to vindicate the character of Theresa from the charges Imputed to hor; 
the sumo vain effort, as tlio reader will remember, lias been made by the Castilian writers in 
favour of Urrncn 
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Alraoravid domination, there wore no Moorish kings left in Spain ; hut the 
name was erroneously given to the walls who led the troops of thoir respec¬ 
tive provinces. What does seem certain respocting the battle in question is 
that the Mussulman forces were incomparably superior to the Portuguese; 
that, dreading an invasion, which, even if ultimately foiled, must still bring 
inevitable ruin upon his territories, the count boldly crossed the Tagus, and 
advanced to the plain of Ouviqite [or Orik], where he entrenched himself 
strongly, and awaited the attack ; that the Moors repeatedly assaulted his 
fortifications and were as often repulsed, unLil at last, from weariness and 
mortification, they fell into some disorder ; and that Alfonso Henriques, 
seizing the critical moment, burst out upon thorn from behind his lines, and 
completed their discomfiture. Upon the field of victory the army were said 
to have hailed their count king of Portugal; and this glorious day, the 26th 
of July, 1139, is considered the epoch of the foundation of the monarchy. 
The five walls of Badajoz, Beja, Elvas, Evorn, and Lisbon were found 
amongst the dead, and honoured with the royal title. The conqueror 
assumed, as the arms of Portugal, their five shields, arranged in what ho called 
a cross, though the figure they present more resembles that of a cinque upon 
dice; and accordingly the Portuguese arms are formed As Quinas , the Cinques. 

Alfonso’s military election was said, to have been subsequently confirmed 
by the cortes of Lamego, with a solemnity well deserving attention, as per¬ 
haps the only instance on record of a formal compact between prince and 
people, at the original establishment of a monarchy.* But it is now denied 
that such a cortes over sat, the story being’ of much later date. The true 
kingship of Alfonso Henriques dales from 1 US when, at the intervention of 
a papal legate, Alfonso VIT recognised him as king and vassal of the popo.« 

Having established his own independence of foreign authority, tlio new 
king proceeded to the emancipation of his clergy from thoir subjection to 
the archbishop of Toledo, whose primacy oxtendod over the wholo penin¬ 
sula. This was the subject of long negotiations with tlio papal see ; but 
Alfonso Henriques at length obtained from Popo Alexander III a bull dis¬ 
solving the connection with Toledo, and constituting fcho archbishop of Braga 
primate of Portugal. 

Alfonso Henriques’ last conquest from the Moors was the city of Lisbon, 
which he took by the help of a fleet of French, English, and German cru¬ 
saders, who put into the Tagus in their way to the Holy Land. lie easily 
persuaded these champions of Christianity that it would bo no violation of 
their vow to suspend their voyage for a while, in order to fight the Moham¬ 
medans in Portugal ; and some of them, chiefly English, ho is said to have 
induced permanently to settle in his new acquisitions.* 

In 1147, we And tlio Portuguese infcont on regaining Santarem, As the 
fortifications were strong, and the defenders numerous, ho caused a small but 
resolute band to scalo the walls by night : scarcely had twenty-fivo reached 
the summit of the wall, when the Moorish inhabitants took the alarm, and 
flew to arms. In vain one of the gates was opened by the Christians, and the 
rest of the assailants rushed in. The struggle which ensued, amidst the dark¬ 
ness of night, the clash of weapons, the groans of dying warriors, the shrieks of 
women and infants who were indiscriminately butchered, constituted a scene 
which none but a demon would have delighted to witness, which none but a 
demon would have commanded. 1 In an hour this important fortress, one of 

1 11 Mas o rei mandando faser as mortes indistlntas, sem cU(Tercnca de sexo, e idade; o horror 
dos geuidosy o iropcl da (jelite , o clamor das mulheres , a meninos, o escuro da noite Canaan hum 
espanto tao yeral ir —Lemos,*' 
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the great bulwarks of Christian Lusitania, was in possession of the viator. 
His success, and the embarrassment of the Mohammedan princes of Spain, both 
on account of the rising power of the Almohads in Africa, and of the hos¬ 
tilities of the kings of Leon and Castile, emboldened him to attempt the 
recovery of Lisbon. That city was invested; but the valour of the defenders 
and the strength of the Avails would doubtless have compelled him to raise 
the siege, had not a succour arrived which no man could have expected. This 
was a fleet of crusaders, chiefly of English, under the command of William 
Longword, who was hastening to the Holy Land. The Portuguese king 
had little difficulty in persuading them that the cross had no greater ene¬ 
mies than the Mohammedans of Spain, and that the recovery of Lisbon 
would bo no less acceptable to heaven than that of the Syrian towns : the 
hope of plunder did the rest; the crusaders disembarked, and joined in 
the assaults which were daily made on the place. After a gallant defence of 
five months, the besieged showing no disposition to surrender, the Christians 
appointed October 25th for a general assault on the city. It was carried by 
storm ; a prodigious number of the Moors were put to the sword , the crusa¬ 
ders were too much enriched to dream of continuing their voyage ; so that, 
with the exception of a few who received lands in Portugal, the rest re¬ 
turned to their own country. 

But the Mohammedans had still possession of one-half of Portugal, 
and of several strong fortresses. Having reduced Ciufcra, Alfonso passed 
the Tagus, and seized on several fortified places in Kstrenuulura, and even 
in Alemtejo. It was not, however, until 1158 that lie seriously attempted 
the reduction of Alcacor-do-Sal, which fell, after a vigorous resistance of two 
months. In 11G5 Cczimbra and Palmella were invested : the former plaoe 
was speedily taken ; while, before the hitter, he lmd to encounter a strong 
force sent to relieve it by the Moorish governor of Badajoz. 1 The mis¬ 
believers were defeated, and many places made to surrender. 

The martial character of the Portuguese king, as well as the almost unin¬ 
terrupted success of his arms, inclined him to perpetual war — whether with 
Moors or Christians appears to have given him little concern. In 11G7 he 
seized on Linda, a territory of Galicia, which he claimed on the ground of 
its having formed part of his mother’s dowry. The following year he 
advanced against Badajoz, the Moorish governor of which was a vassal of the 
king of Leon. Ferdinand II hastened to its relief ; blit before liis arrival 
the Portuguese standard floated on the towers. The forces of Ferdinand 
were greatly superior in number, and the Portuguese king prepared to issue 
from the gates — whether, as the national writers assert, to contend for his 
new conquest on the open field, or, as the Castilians say, to escape from the 
incensed monarch of Leon, is uncertain. What is indubitable is that, as he 
was passing through the gate with precipitation, his thigh came into contact 
with the wall or bars, and was shattered. He was taken prisoner by the 
Leonese, and conducted to their king, who treated him with courtesy, and 
consented to liis liberation on the condition of his surrendering the places 
which he had usurped in Galicia. From this accident, however, he never 
recovered so as to be able to mount a horse ; but it had a much worse effect 
than liis own personal decrepitude : it encouraged the restless Mohammedans 
to resume their incursions into his territories. 

1 On till 3 occasion Alfonso,with no more than sixty horsemen, Is said to have encountered five 
hundred horsemen of the Almomvids, anti forty thousand foot; and, what la more, to have 
defeated them 1 (Seo Chronicon Lvsitanum.*) These prodigious relations wore admitted with - 
out scruple by the earlier historians of Portugal. 
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Though these incursions wore repressed by tlie valour of Ins son, Lorn 
Sancho, who, 110 b content with defending Portugal, penetrated into tlie 
Moorish territory, to the very outskirts of Seville, his people could not fail 
to suffer from tlie ravages of the misbelievers. This irruption, too, had its 
ill effect; it so much incensed Yusuf lien Yakub, tlie emperor of the Almo- 
hads, that he despatched a considerable force into the kingdom. Tho dis¬ 
comfiture of this army under tho wall of Abranles, and the exploits of the 
celebrated Dorn Fuas Roupinho, one of Sanclio’s captains, preserved the coun¬ 
try indeed from the yoke of the stranger, hut not from the devastationj 
Alemtejo, above all, suffered in this vindictive warfare. 

Alfonso Henriquea died December Glh, 118-5. Ilis memory is held by the 
Portuguese in the highest veneration ; and hints are not obscurely given 
that ho merited canonisation. He, who had been favoured by a celestial 
vision at Ourique, whoso holy intentions had been so miraculously communi¬ 
cated to St. Bernard, and after death whose mantle, preserved with religions 
reverence, could cure tlie diseased, was surely worthy of ecclesiastical deifi¬ 
cation. That, in after times, when Joffo I gained Ceuta, 1m appeared, in 
white armour in the choir of .Santa Cm/, at Coimbra, and informed tho holy 
brotherhood that he and his son Dom Sancho woro proceeding to Ceuta 
to assist their vassals, no true Portuguese ever yet disbelieved: lienee the 
peculiar office which tho monks of that magnificent house solemnised in his 
honour. To a less Catholic reader, “ this always adorable king ” (semjrn ; 
o rei adoravel ) may, from his indiscriminate slaughter of tho innocent 
and guilty, and from his amours, appear to have been imbued with tho 
imperfections of our nature.A 


IIEllOU1 1 AJNO’S ISSTIMA-'IE OV 'l'GG UtilST VOWIUGGllSN KING 

Alfonso I was not generally over-scrupulous in sacrificing lias knightly 
generosity aud oven his political faith to public convenience. The methods 
which lie nearly always adopted to secure the independence mid extoncl the 
limits of Portugal do more honour to his strength and dexterity than to his 
delicacy on points of honour. If, however, the severo and impartial historian 
must perceive blemishes in the character of Alfonso I as a man, justice must, 
in his favour, throw into the scale the difficulties which beset him in bequeath¬ 
ing to the next generation a well-cemcnted political existence, and a nation¬ 
ality, as we may say, sufficiently compact to withstand the storms which shook 
the peninsula. He had to attend to the internal organisation of society and 
externally to secure it an advantageous position in relation to tho various 
nations of Spain, Christian and Mussulman. 

Founder of a now dynasty in the midst of a socioty equally new, what 
more natural Ilian that Alfonso I should conceive it necessary gradually to 
accustom his subjects as well as foreigners to look upon his son Sancho as 
king before death came to make, as it were, solution of continuity between 
father and son, and therefore in tho monarchy V In Leon and Castile heredity 
had superseded election to the throne in point of fact; but the Visigothic 
right of election still existed as a written law, and was still presupposed by 
fhe formula of coronation even in the thirteenth century. There were no 
particular institutions in Portugal to fix tho succession, nor any security that 
the Y^eonese-Castilian dynasty would offer a long line of kings succeeding 
each other from father to son. Neither daring nor ambition were lacking in 
those days; and the death of the first king of tlie Portuguese might give rise 
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to serious disturbance, either in the country itself or from without, especially 
as her dm and II lnad already shown in his conduct towards the vouni? kini 
ot Castile that Jus generosity could not always resist an opportunity of add- 
mg another crown to that which he already possessed. These and similar 
considerations probably moved Alfonso I to associate liis son with him in 
the government, not by any formal act of which we have record, but by sav¬ 
ing lnm a free hand m tlie government of the state, especially in matter? of 
warfare. 

Following the phases of this long reign, and judging impartially the 
actions of the man placed by providence at the head of tlie nation, to guide 
it in the first years of its existence, it is 
recognised that tlie idea of fixing the Por¬ 
tuguese independence outweighed all other 
considerations in his mind, sometimes per¬ 
haps to the prejudice of some which should 
have been respected. It is this idea which 
in reality links togetlier many acts of Alfonso 
I-Ienriques which, taken separately, would 
give men a right to accuse him of little 
faith and immoderate ambition. Besides 
the revolt against Dona Theresa which is 
to be attributed rather to the nobles than to 
an inexperienced youth, the breaking of the 
truce with the emperor in 1137, the cruelties 
practised upon the Saracens, and finally his 
conduct towards the king of Leon, his son- 
in-law, whose noble and generous character 
cannot fail to cast a reflection upon that of 
Alfonso I, are actions which, taken sepa¬ 
rately, are worthy of condemnation, at least 
until records reveal some circumstances still 
unknown to us, which may absolve them. 

But, if we consider them in connection with An Early Portuguese King 
tlie idea to which the ldng of Portugal Jmd 

devoted himself, and which was so to speak incarnate in him, who will not 
find excuses for sucli actions, especially if we consider tlie barbarous epoch, 
the difficult situation of tlie country, and the real weakness of a society 
separated from another which struggled to bring it to reunion ? The great 
need to which Alfonso I was bound to attend was to give homogeneity and 
internal and external strength to the nation which was being formed. For 
this purpose lie was forced at tlie same time to seek the favour of Hie church, 
tlie first element of strength in those days ; to favour the nobles, tlie chief 
nerve of the army, and finally to impart the utmost degree of vigour to the 
municipal spirit without which, in our opinion, popular spirit and keen love 
ol country never have oxisted and never will exist. 

Besides this labour of internal organisation, he had to extend the limits 
of the territory which lie inherited, too narrow for the establishment of an 
independent stale. The fear of his name among the Mussulmans and 
Christians and the daring of liis troops were means to accomplish it. Natu¬ 
rally warlike, two successive generations learned in his school the hard busi¬ 
ness of war and succeeded in bequeathing to those to come the glorious tra¬ 
ditions of strength and patriotic love which the nation guarded religiously for 
several centuries. However, before Alfonso I could trust the independence 
II YOt.. x. 2 V 
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of the country to the chances of war, it was necessary to shield it while a 
frail plant, by political dexterity. In some cases this gave rise to actions 
which considered summarily would be condemned by severe morality. But 
view the picture in the proper light, and the stains which before cast a shadow 
upon the noble and haughty figure of the first Portuguese king will almost 
disappear, and the sympathy which the Portuguese nation has in all ages 
shown for the memory of the son of Count ITenry will again appear esti¬ 
mable, for it lias its roots in a sentiment rarely found among nations — grati¬ 
tude to those to whom they are most indebted. This national affection went 
so far as to attribute to Alfonso Henriques the halo of the saints, and urge 
that Rome should bestow upon the fierce conqueror that crown which belongs 
to the martyr’s resignation. But if a creed of peace and humility forbade 
Rome to grant that crown, another religion likewise venerable, the religion 
of patriotism, teaches us that when wo pass the pale, worm-eaten portal of 
the church of Santa Cruz wo are about to pay homage to the ashes of that 
man but for whom the Portuguese nation, and perhaps even the name of 
Portugal, would not be in existence to-day. 


ttEIGNS or SANCHO I AND ALFONSO IT 

The historical value of the twenty-six years’ reign of the son of Alfonso I 
is perhaps no less than that of his own long term of government; but the 
character of the two epochs differ as much as did the gifts and characters of 
the two princes who presided over the political life of each. Less able as 
a captain than his father, and without that superior invention and daring 
which incited the founder of the monarchy to great enterprises, Sancho I 
was far from winning equal renown as a conqueror, but waslod the best 
years of his manhood in wars for the most part useless and obscure, 

Upon this point tho two epochs admit of no comparison. Bo fore tlie 
sword of Alfonso, Saracen and Christian drew back dismayed, citadels and 
castles opened their gates ; the limits of tho country were extended, and the 
foundations of the existence of Portugal, cemented by torrents of blood, were 
permanently laid in the west of Spain. After a conquest Sancho always 
lost again, and for years carried on a sterile strife with Leon; and if lie 
recovered a part of tlie north and west of Alomtojo it was because the Almo- 
hads, whose power was alroady on tho decline, had not sufficient forces to 
maintain the almost useless dominion of those inhospitable deserts, and so 
abandoned them, while the Christians, especially tho military orders, gradu¬ 
ally reclaimed them and built cnstlcs and precoptories. 

But if we turn our eyes from the frontiers and look upon the interior of 
the country, the name of the second monarch appears no less glorious than 
that of the first, and we see liis reign as a complement of the preceding 
reign. Fertilised by the ashes of the martyrs of the Gospel and tho Koran , 
turned and furrowed by the steel of combatants and tho whirl of battles, the 
land of Portugal received from the hands of Sancho the seeds of greatness 
and royal strength in the councils which were everywhere established; in 
the farms and villages which were founded in the districts least subject to 
invasion and incursions; and in the frontier castles which were crowned 
with bastions and provided with military stores. In those days the courage 
which faces death was but a trivial virtue. Without the grand idea which 
dominated all his conquests, without the political skill and extraordinary 
military talent with which be made up for the lack of strength and resources 
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of the monarchy wliicli he founded, Alfonso I, in spite of liis courage and 
energy, would rank no higher than a fortunate knight. 

Upon this point his son was not fortune’s favourite. However, he 
revenged himself nobly, labouring to earn the title of the Povoador, or city- 
builder, which lie indeed deserved. History, so subject to the vulgar error 
of rating the barren laurel crown above the fruitful olive branch, has treated 
the last years of Sancho’s reign with scorn because therein he endeavoured 
to substitute cities for deserts, cultivated fields for waste lands, and life for 
death. He pursued this end with energy, and his highest praise lies in 
the collection of documents which prove Ins activity and which arc perhaps 
hut a small portion of those once existing. This monarch sincerely followed 
the system which the internal state of tho nation demanded, and enabled 
his successors to be, if not more valiant, at least more fortunate soldiers. 

Such is the justice due to Sanelio as Icing. As a man liis moral character 
was not relatively bad, it was vulgar; that is, he had the defects common to 
princes and barons of the times; lie was ignorant and credulous — for science, 
according to the opinion of the age, was only fit for the mean-spirited— 
irascible, and violent, because moderation is not learned upon the battle¬ 
field, where liis father educated him. Besides this he seems to have been 
inclined to gallantry and the pleasures of the chase. Certain facts of liis 
life also cast upon him tile suspicion of cupidity, and of 1 laving gathered 
large sums into his treasury by means grievous to his nation. Sanelio him¬ 
self asserts that the defenders of the state often lacked necessaries, and yet 
lie left in liis will nearly a million maravedis , almost all in gold coin, that is, 
more than three million cruzados of the actual currency—truly an incredible 
sum, if we consider the rarity of precious metals at that time. Such riches 
presupposo frequent rapine or a too violent system of taxation, Indeed it is 
proved by a law of Alfonso II that the king as well as his barons obtained 
the greatest necessaries of life at an incomparably inferior price, a monstrous 
imposition which may give us some idea of the other exactions of the 
treasury. 

But the point in which the reign of Sanelio has perhaps the highest signifi¬ 
cance lies in tho beginning of that varied and complex fact which for three 
centuries constituted the principal feature of our Middle Ages. Wo speak 
of tho allianoo of the king and councils against the privileged classes, the 
clergy and the nobility. Tho first phases of the struggle are not only 
the beginning hut the epitome, or rather the symbol of the whole. The bur¬ 
gesses of Oporto, attacking their bishop and lord with the officers of the 
crown, confiscating his property, expelling him covered with ignominy, and 
braving the anger of the powerful family of Martinlio Rodrigues, are a type 
of the resistance and ill will exhibited by the municipality and the king 
towards the two high classes of the state, until the monarchy gained a final 
and decisive victory. Sanelio, abandoning the citizens of Oporto,.transfer¬ 
ring, so to speak, liis inert strength of a dying man to the opposite camp, 
and even associating himself with the clergy to assist ill subduing* the bur¬ 
gesses, gave a deplorable example to liis successors and stirred up the popular 
spirit to future strife. In spite of this, history cannot condemn him, for 
everything seems to indicate that the last months of liis life were one pro¬ 
tracted agony; and if even in our own times, when religious feeling has 
grown dim and weak, souls calling themselves strongly tempered waver at the 
approach of death, and bow not only to the terrors of religion but often even 
to the superstitious beliefs of infancy which then importunately revive— 
how can we fail to excuse an ignorant and credulous man, born in an 
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inexorable age, for sacrificing both political convenience and loyalty to the 
voice of a frequently legitimate remorse?! 

Alfonso JI “ the Fat” had no sooner ascended the throne than lie showed 
a disposition to evade the execution of his father’s will. Not only did he 
refuse to allow Ida brothers the money which had been bequeathed them, 
but he insisted on the restitution of the fortresses which belonged to his two* 
sisters, the saints Therosa and Sanclia; and oil their refusal to surrender 
them, he seized them by force. The infantas complained to the pope and the 
Icing of Leon: the former ordered his legate to see justice done to them* 
the latter, who still bore an affection towards his divorced wife Theresa, 
interfered more effectually by way of arms. The Leon use entered Portugal 
by way of Badajoz, reduced several fortresses, and spread devastations 
around them. In the sequel, Alfonso of Portugal, at the command of the 
pope and doubtless through fear of the Leonese, consented to treat with his 
sisters. 

The transactions of Alfonso with the Mohammedans were not so remark¬ 
able as those of his predecessors — a circumstance that must bo attributed 
not to his want of military spirit but to his excessive corpulency, which ren¬ 
dered the fatigues of the field intolerable. Though he sent a handful of 
troops to aid in the triumphs of Las Navas do Tolosa, he did not take the 
field in person against the enemies of his faith, until 1217 when the arrival 
in his porls of another crusading armament, which promised to co-operate in 
his designs, roused him to the reduction of Alcacer-do-Sal, a place that still 
remained in the power of the misbelievers. It held out till the ond of 
September. The Mohammedans who had remained in Alomtojo, and wore 
pressing tho siege of several fortresses, were compelled to retire. 

During tho last throe years of his reign, Alfonso had new disputes with 
the church. Ho appears to have borne little respect for tho ecclesiastical 
immunities* some of which were, indeod, inconsistent with tho interests of 
the community. Alfonso insisted on churchmen heading their own vassals 
in the wars he undertook, and such as refused woro compelled to go. For 
such violence there was no excuse; but in subjecting the ecclesiastical 
possessions to the same contributions as woro levied on the property of tlie 
laymen, and churchmen themselves to the secular tribunals, lie attempted a 
salutary innovation on tho established system of the clorioal exemptions. 
The archbishop of Braga, like the English Bechet of the preceding century, 
remonstrated with the king; and when remonstrances were ineffectual, 
hurled at tho hood of liis abettors the thunders of tho church. In return lie 
was deprived of Ills revenues, and compelled to consult liis present safety by 
flight. lie complained to the pope: llonorius III ordered three Castilian 
bishops to insist on ample reparation, to excommunicate tho king, and 
impose an interdict on tho nation. The afflicted people now endeavoured to 
effect a reconciliation between tho king and the archbishop: tho former 
promised to make satisfaction, and in future to respect tho privileges of the 
church; lie was accordingly absolved, and the interdict removed, but before 
he could fulfil his share of the compact lio was surprised by death (1223). 

Sanclio II, having reluctantly promised to respect the immunities of the 
church, prepared to extend tho boundary of liis dominions at tho expense of 
the Mohammedans. He recovered the important town of Elvas, which had 
been regained by the Moors : next Jarumenha and Serpa yielded to his 
arms. lie now carried the war into Algarve. He appears to have loft 
the enemy no fortified places in Alemtejo; the frontier fortresses of that 
province, thus rescued from the infidels, he intrusted to the defence of the 
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older of .Santiago, who triumphed in several partial engagements. The 
frontier places continued for some years to change masters, according as 
either of the hostile powers prevailed. 

In his domestic administration, Dom Sancho was doomed to he far less 
fortunate. From his infancy lie appears to have been of a weak constitu¬ 
tion, and of a still weaker mind; hut if he was weak, we have no proof that 
he was vicious, though great disasters afflicted his kingdom, and the histo¬ 
rians of his country have stigmatised liis memory. His hostility to the 
immunities of the clergy appears to have been the first and chief cause of his 
unpopularity. A 


SANCHO II GALLED CArELLO, “THE HOODED ” 

The account of the state of the kingdom which served ns a foundation 
for the acts which afterwards emanated from the Roman curia alhrmed that 
the king in spite of his formor promises showed on the one hand pertinacity 
in the perpetration of violence, and on the other the most inexcusable 
tolerance towards criminals, and neither amended himself nor restrained his 
subjects; that robbers, highwaymen, incendiaries, snorilegists, and murderers 
swarmed everywhere, robbing and killing clergy and laity without distinc¬ 
tion, and living secure of impunity. That through this contagious example 
of the impotence of the laws, barons and knights, nobles and plebeians made 
general practice of those acts which the church by the most severe com- 
minalions had endeavoured to restrain. That certain patrons of parishes 
and monasteries, and others falsely giving themselves out as such, accom¬ 
panied by illegitimate children, wasted the property of the said parishes and 
monasteries without pity, reducing them to such misery that the very 
ministers of worship could not maintain themselves; so that in some there 
was even no one to perform the indispensable services, and in others the 
cloisters, refectories, and oilier oflices were converted into stables and 
brothels for the lowest of men, and it might almost be said that divine wor¬ 
ship had ceased there and the property of these holy places was given over 
to dilapidation and plunder. That at the same time Sanoho allowed the 
castles, towns, and revenues of the crown to be destroyed and squandered, 
and suffered the increase of assassinations without any distinction whatever 
of the class, age, or sex of the victims; as well ns robbery, incest, the rape of 
nuns and secular women, grievous oppression of labourers, priests, and 
merchants, with the purpose of extorting money from them; violation of 
temples and cemeteries, incendiarism, and breaches of truce. That Sancho 
was aware of all this and yet tolerated it, and through neglect of punish¬ 
ment facilitated the perpetration of further crimes; that finally, by abandon¬ 
ing the defence of the frontiers, he, the king of Portugal, allowed the 
Saracens to occupy the lands and lordships of the Christians. “We” added 
the prelates, “have used our utmost endeavours to move the prince to 
devoto himself with due ardour to the repression of such evils; but he 
closes his ears to our admonitions, which have so far been entirely vain.” 

If the reader will reflect upon this last invective of the clergy against 
Sancho, lie will recognise with what good reason we attribute to the long 
wars of this reign an immense influence upon the strife with the clergy, and 
see in these repeated enterprises against the infitlel an idea, or maybe a politi¬ 
cal instinct, of the monarchy which drew strength from them for the eternal 
duel with the priesthood. As far as documents throw light upon the last 
conquests in Algarve, the accusation that Sancho in a cowardly manner 
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abandoned tho defence o£ tho frontier and allowed the Mussulman arms to 
encroach upon the territory of the kingdom was a calumny. 

But the heads of the clergy did nob hesitate to adopt such means, for ifc 
was necessary to destroy tho reputation of a conqueror of tho enemies of tho 
cross which the king of Portugal must still have enjoyed in the Roman curia, 
where the solemn testimonies of praise lavished upon him more than once by 
Gregory IX could nob be yet forgotten. It was necessary to snatch the 
crown from the soldier's helm and place it on a dishonoured brow, that they 
might afterwards roll it in the dust before tho priestly sandal. But up to 
a certain point Stincho offered a pretext for such calumny by the fatal repose 
of the preceding years, and perhaps some obscuro event, tho loss of some 
unimportant tower or grange of Ayamonte in tho east or Tavira in the wosl, 
a loss exaggerated by ecclesiastical malice, gave tho absurd assertion some 
appearance of truth. 

The description of the state of Portugal, drawn up by tho Roman curia, 
although exaggerated, was based on facts proved by various documents and 
memoirs of that time, and abovo all by tho inquisitions of tho following 
reign. But these very inquisitions prove that tho members of tho secular 
clergy and monastic orders wero not innocent of tho public evils, especially 
as regards robbery and the diminution of the patrimony of tho crown. They 
complained of ilio contempt in which canonical censure was held, but the 
fault was theirs. Tho spiritual sword was blunted by excessive use ; excom¬ 
munication, interdict, denial of burial in consecrated ground accompanied all 
the pretensions of the ministers of tho altar, even those which tho rudest of 
men could plainly perceive to be dictated by shnmoful cupidity. Ifc is not 
surprising, therefore, that the nobles as well as tho burgesses and peasants 
laughed at tho chastisement which the clergy themselves taught them to 
despise. Ifc was this contrast which throughout all Europe wounded tho 
most enlightened men and gradually undermined tho foundations and politi¬ 
cal influence of the church. The representation of the prelates was there¬ 
fore doubly disloyal, attributing to the king alono tho evils of which they 
were no less guilty, and describing tho crimes and excesses of the laity 
towards the clergy, but forgetting to mention the abuse of divino tilings and 
tho cupidity and lawlessness of tho clergy. 

The truth is, however, that this new phase of tho interminable conflict 
between the clergy and the civil power did not arise from tho cause assigned, 
but from the conjunction of circumstances which gave the bishops the means 
of gaining a decisive victory over the crown. The idea of deposing a king 
through tho initiative of the church was old, and was considered so feasible 
that in grave eases the popes did not hesitate to allude to it clearly in their 
comminutions and threats. In Portugal especially, as a kingdom m a man¬ 
ner dependent upon tlio papal throne, such a course must have boomed even 
easier, as the king was without moral or material moans of dcfonccj 


SANCIIO DEPOSED, ALFONSO III SUCCEEDS (1215 A.D.) 

Censures were passed on the monarch for his persecution of tho dean of 
Lisbon. His subsequent repentance disarmed the pontiff; and, notwithstand¬ 
ing the complaints of the people that the laws wore silent, and brute force only 
triumphed, he would doubtless have ended his reign in poaco, bad ho not 
resumed or permitted the spoliation of the church. At length, both clergy 
and peoplo unitod their murmurs; they perceived that the king was too feeble 
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to repress tlie daily feuds of his Larons, who broke out into open war and com¬ 
mitted the greatest excesses. They applied to Innocent IV, who, in concert 
with the fathers of the council, issued a decree by which, though the royal 
title was left to Sancho, the administration was declared to be vested in the 
infante Alfonso, brother of the Icing, 

No sooner did Alfonso hear of the extraordinary proceedings of the pope 
and council, than he prepared to vindicate the title which it had conferred 
upon him. Ho was then at Boulogne-sur-Mer, the lordship of which belonged 
to him in the right of his wife Matilda. Having sworn before the papal com¬ 
missioners to administer Portugal with justice, and leaving the government 
of Boulogne in the hands of his countess, he embarked at that port, and safely 
landed at Lisbon. At first the king intended to oppose the infante; but 
seeing how generally the deputies owned him,— how all classes, nobles and 
citizens, prelates and peasants, joined his brother,— he retreated into Spain, 
to solicit tlie support of his cousin, Ferdinand III. As that saintly monarch 
was too busy in the Andalusian wars to assist the fugitive king in person, he 
recommended the interests of his guest to his son Alfonso. Tlie Castilian 
infante showed no want of zeal in behalf of his relative. He collected a con¬ 
siderable army, and invaded Portugal. Arriving before Leirift without much 
opposition, lie was preparing to storm that fortress, when lie was visited by a 
deputation from the archbishop of Braga, which conjured him, as a true sou 
of the church, not to incur excommunication by opposing the execution of the 
pontifical bulls. The Castilian infante listened, and obeyed : he led back his 
army ; and the deposed monarch, now bereft of all hope, retired to Toledo, 
where, early in 1248, he ended his days. So long as the latter lived, some 
of the fortified places in Portugal refused to acknowledge the regent; bub 
on his death without issue—there is no evidence that he was over married — 
his brother was peaceably acknowledged ns his successor. 

Alfonso III, on arriving at a height which, a few years before, his ambition 
could scarcely have reached, was not without apprehensions that the Cas¬ 
tilian king or infanlo might trouble him in his usurpation, and assembled 
the three estates of his realm to deliberate on the means of defence. For¬ 
tunately for his ambition, both father and son were absorbed by their Anda¬ 
lusian conquests. To secure, if possible, the good will of the former, he 
sent a considerable aid to the Christian camp, which was readily received 
by the hero. In the meantime he himself resolved to profit by the reverses 
of tlie misbelievers, and finish the conquest of Algarve. At the head of a 
sufficient force, he accordingly penetrated into that province, and speedily 
recovered the places which the Mohammedans had again surprised. In a 
subsequent expedition, hi a ardour or avarice led him to encroach on the 
possessions of Alfonso el Sabio, Ferdinand’s successor. The Castilian army 
marched against the Portuguese, who were compelled to retreat. The Cas¬ 
tilian king did not stop here. On the pretext that Algarve, as chiefly con¬ 
quered by his subjects, the knights of Santiago, belonged to him, lie invaded 
that province, and quickly reduced its chief fortresses. The Portuguese 
was glad to sue for an accommodation; and it was at length agreed that he 
should marry Dona Boatrico de Guzman, a natural daughter of the Castilian, 
and witli her receive the sovereignty of Algarve. As the province had 
been conquered by tlie subjects of both crowns, equity would have indi¬ 
cated its division by the two monarohs; but as such a division would prob¬ 
ably have led to future wars, the present arrangement might be a politic 
one. The Castilian appears to have reserved to himself the sovereignty of 
Algarve, his feudatory being required both to pay tribute and to furnish a 
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certain number of forces whenever he should be at war. The cession, with 
whatever conditions it was accompanied, was disagreeable to the Castilians, 
who thought that their monarch had sacrificed the interests of the state in 
favour of liis daughter. The marriage was solemnised in tlio following year 
(in 1251), and a few years afterwards Portugal was declared forever free 
from homage to the Castilian Icings. 

Prom tho facility with which this matrimonial connection was formed, it 
would be inferred that tho Portuguese was beeomo a widower. But thocountess 
Matilda still lived, and was anxious to return to her lord. Her only defects 
were her barrenness and her age — two which, though no canonist would rec¬ 
ognise, were sufficient in the uund of so unscrupulous a prince as Alfonso. 
She sailed for Portugal. He refused to seo her ; and when sit length she forced 
her wsiy into his presence, lie hoard, unmoved, lior entreaties, her expostula¬ 
tions, and threats. Tho queon (for such history must call her) retired to 
Boulogne, and laid her complaints before tho pope and her liego superior, 
fit. Louis. After a patient examination of Lhe case, Alexander IV expe¬ 
dited <i bull, by which lio declared Matilda tho lawful wifo of Alfonso, and 
annulled the recent marriage with Bona Beatrice. The king persevered in 
his lust, as he had already dono in his usurpation, oven when excommuni¬ 
cated by tho pope; and ho and Ins household wore interdicted from tho 
ol’liccs of the church. A second time i« she said to have visited Portugal, 
but with as little success. She had married him when poor — whon almost 
an exile from his native court—and had thereby rnisod him to power and 
riches: and her unshaken attachment—unshaken oven by his sickening 
ingratitude — proves that though tho empire of tho passions laid ceased, she 
possessed an uncommon share of woman’s host feeling. Her last act, by 
which she becpicallied a considerable sum to this faithless deserlor, was char¬ 
acteristic enough of her ruling misfortune. On her death, in 1262, his 
prelates obtainod from tho pope a bull to render legitimate the present 
marriage. & 


POLITICAL IMPORTANCE OF ALFONSO’S REIGN 

Alfonso determined to bridle the power of the bishops, in spite of his oath 
at Paris, Perceiving that this could only bo done with tile help of the mass 
of the people, he summoned a cortes at Leiria in 1254, to which representa¬ 
tives of the cities wore elected and sat with the nobles and higher clergy. 
"With the help of tlio cortes — one of great importance in the constitutional 
history of Portugal — he dared the interdict laid upon tho kingdom for hav¬ 
ing married again (the daughter of Alfonso ol Sabio) whilst his first wife 
(Matilda, countess of Boulogne) was alive. Finally, liowevor, on the peti¬ 
tion of tho archbishops and bishops of Portugal, Pope Urban IV legalised the 
disputed marriage in 1262 and legitimated Jus oldest son, Pom Diniz, while 
in 1263, Alfonso X made over to him the full sovereignty of Algarve. On 
the other hand, the people made use of tlieir power, and in a full cortes at 
Coimbra in 1261 the representatives of tho cities boldly denounced Alfonso’s 
tampering with the coinage, and compelled recognition of the fact that taxes 
were not levied by the inherent right of the king but the free consent of tho 
people. After a prosperous and successful reign Nemesis came upon Alfonso 
in the rebellion of his eldest son Diniz 1 in 1277, which continued until 
1279, in which year tlio king died. 

E 1 According to some authorities Diniz did not rebel at all, but was an exemplary son, and 
was present at hia lather's death-bed,] 
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The period of war and of territorial extension in the peninsula was now 
over, and the period of civilisation was to dawn. Territorially and consti¬ 
tutionally Portugal was now an established kingdom; it remained for it to 
become civilised and thoroughly homogeneous before the great heroic period 
of exploration and Asiatic conquest should begin, 


DOM DI1IIZ 

No better man for such work than the new king, Dom Diniz, could have 
hecn found; lie was himself a poet and loved letters; he was a great admin¬ 
istrator and loved justice; above all lie saw the need of agriculture mid the 
arts of peace to take the place of incessant wars, and nobly earned the title 
of the R6 Lavntdcn\ or Dmiz tlio Labourer. From all these points of view 
Ins reign is of vast importance in the history of Portugal, though, like all 
reigns of peaceful progress, it is not signalised by many striking events. It 
began with a civil war between Diniz and his brother Alfonso, who disputed 
his legitimacy* which ended in a compromise; and in 1281 Diniz married 
Isabella, daughter of Pedro III of Aragon, who for her pure and unselfish life 
was canonised in the sixteenth century. His reign is marked by only one 
war with Snncho IV and Ins successor, Ferdinand IV, of Castile and Leon, 
which was terminated in 1297 by a treaty of allianoe, according to the terms 
of which Ferdinand IV married Constanza, daughter of Diniz, while Alfonso, 
tho heir to the throne of Portugal, married Beatrice of Castile, sister of Fer¬ 
dinand. At the end of this reign war broke out between the king and the 
heir-apparent, and a pitched battle was only prevented in 1323 by St. Isabella 
riding between tho armies and making a peace between her husband and her 
son, which lasted until the death of the great peace-monarch, tho U6 Lavrador , 
in 1325. o 

Treachery and abuse of power were so frequent that, notwithstanding 
various diplomatic disloyalties, Dmiz was considered one of tho most loyal 
and just princes and lords of the two kingdoms. For this reason the two 
great kingdoms of Aragon and Castile appointed him arbitrator in the most 
serious disputes, ancl submitted to his judgment. Although the genius of 
war did not woave martial crowns for linn, as conqueror in battles — for 
during his time no great honours fell to the Portuguese arms — yet he was 
over at tlio head of the national armies in all the campaigns; knowing that 
his most powerful allies had been destroyed and others liad betrayed him, he 
had tho skilful audacity to penetrate forty leagues into the interior of Castile, 
and availing himself of the opportunity afforded by his opponents’ weakness, 
ho increased the Portuguese dominion by two castles and eleven important 
towns, as though he were the most successful of warriors. The civil dissen¬ 
sions which disturbed his reign both arose from tho same causes and circum¬ 
stances, medieval feudalism, assisted by Castilian elements. Taking' for 
leaders first the brother and then the son of Diniz, the rebels combatted 
royal power in the kingdom, which, supported by the people, daily increased 
feudal privileges and forces. 

The husband of Isabella was as rapid ancl successful in his measures 
against his brother as lie was undecided and weak in repressing his son. 
In the first instance his courage was heightened by the just ambition of 
safe-guarding his throne ; whereas, in the second instance, it was weakened 
by paternal affection and respect of legitimacy in the succession of the 
crown. 
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However, the principal glory of Diniz was not won with his sword. Of 
his epoch a perfect king, penetrated by his country’s needs, he notably 
increased the territory of Alfonso Henriques, but abovo all he raised to an 
amazing height the edifice of internal organisation, the foundations of which 
had been laid by Sanoho I. His disloyalties with respect to the neighbour¬ 
ing kingdoms, his rare moments of repressive cruelty, the errors into which 
lie may have fallen as a politician, the many faults into which he was in 
truth led by an ardent and sensual character—Diniz redeemed them all 
by the general and profound reform ho effected with regard to Portuguese 
society. 

He raised the population of the country, as none of his predecessors had 
done, by the moans we have spoken of ; ho brought agriculture to a pitch of 
prosperity which wo now marvel at; ho oroatod the internal industry and 
commerce, promoted municipal organisation, favouring labour, encouraging' 
markets, and raising tho spirit of the people; he safeguarded navigation 
by establishing vast societies of mutual aid between merchants, and definitely 
established a navy, with which he defended the coasts and the Portuguese 
merchant ships against pirates, and equipped his subjects for the discoveries 
of tho fifteenth and sixteenth conturios, which brought universal and eternal 
fame upon Portugal, Ho built nearly fifty fortresses, reorganised the popu¬ 
lar militia, and nationalising tho military orders with praiseworthy abnega¬ 
tion, ho widely prepared the defonco of the country, and bequeathed to Dom 
JoSo I the possibility of opposing a formidable invasion by Castile and estab¬ 
lishing once for all, with immortal glory, tho independence) of tho country. 

Ho was a zealous administrator, wise and economic, so that with tho 
national resources he loft the public treasury wealthy. Of a tolerant spirit, 
prudent and just in the application of the laws, no prince of his own times 
surpassed him in these qualities, then most rare. With gentlo measures, 
affectionately and frequently protecting individual rights, he was one of the 
most determined opponents of tho excessive privileges of tho nobility and 
the church. Having received civil power, bound beneath the yoke of tho 
Portuguese clergy, in their turn fettered to the Roman tiara, Diniz not only 
raised this power, but evon succeeded in giving life to the national episcopacy. 

The establishment of the councils begun by previous governments largely 
progressed, and the corfcos, continuing to summon tho deputies of tho people, 
was a new and powerful aid towards tho destruction of medieval, ecclesias¬ 
tical, and military feudalism in Portugal. With tho laws respecting mort¬ 
main decreed and executed with civic firmness and superior wisdom, the 
clergy wero deprived of territorial power and tho sovereign right of admin¬ 
istering justice ; civil actions were brought before secular tribunes, which 
by a usurpation of jurisdiction had up to that time been brought before 
ecclesiastical tribunals. 

The nobles wore prohibited from raising new soigniorial castles, and many 
of the old wove levelled ; they wero deprived of their traditional rights of 
deciding mutual disputes with the sword, of making knights, of exempting 
themselves from the royal tax, turning into fiefs and boroughs tho lands they 
had seized without just cause, and even those with which they had established 
merely personal relations, and finally by giving judgment in causes in which 
the nobles claimed for themselves exclusive knowledge, the feudal nobility 
was totally destroyed, as was tho temporal power of the church. Up to then 
tho beneficial influence of the times sufficed to totally undermine tho old 
oligarchic institutions of the Middle Ages, which were an overwhelming 
oppression of the people, and absorbed the forces of the state. 
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Finally Diniz, who was the greatest poet of the first four centuries of 
Portugal, founded to his honour the Esludariu de Santo Eloy in Lisbon, and 
also the university, causing general enthusiasm ; and by spreading the love 
of letters and study in the country, laid the foundations of secular and pub¬ 
lic instruction and opened to the Portuguese people the gates of science, and 
consequently those of civilisation and liberty. 

After the work of Alfonso Henriques, that of Dimz is the most import¬ 
ant which Portuguese history records to us : the first was the founder of the 
military nation; the second, that of the cultured people. The union of 
those two works gave to Portugal centuries later the possibility of realising, 
in the long evolution of mankind, her glorious mission of enlarging the 
known world.*- 

Alfonso IV, surnamod the Brave, had scarcely'- grasped the reins of sove¬ 
reignty, when he exhibited, in a manner little becoming royalty, his vindictive 
feelings towards hia illegitimate brother, Alfonso Henriques, who, to escape 
his wrath, had just fled into Castile. Having collected some troops, and been 
joined by a prince of Castile, lie entered Portugal, laid wnste the frontiers, 
and put to the sword every living being that fell in his way. The king now 
took the field in person, and laid waste the neighbouring territories of Castile. 
These harassing though indecisive hostilities might have continued for years, 
had not SI. Isabella left her retreat in the convent of Sfc. Clair, which she had 
founded, and prevailed oil her son to permit the return of the exile. 

Another defect of the new king gave great offence to the people — his 
neglect of public business, and his addiction to the chase. The first twelve 
years of Alfonso’s reign wore distracted by hostilities with his namesake 
of Castile, the husband of his daughter. Though these hostilities were 
chiefly owing to the perversity of the infante Hon Juan Manuel, it cannot bo 
donied that tho Portuguese Icing had abundant reason for dissatisfaction with 
his son-in-law. Tho usage experienced by tho Castilian queen at tho hands 
of her husband ; her mortification at seeing a mistress, Leonora de Guzman, 
not only preferred to liersolf, but the sole depository of the royal favour; 
tho studied insults to which she was daily’’ exposed both from her husband 
and his million, at length exhausted her patience, and drew forth some com¬ 
plaints to her father. Tho influence, too, which Don Juan Manuel obtained 
in tho Portuguese court through the marriage of his repudiated daughtor 
Conslanza witli Pedro, son ancl heir of the Portuguese king, was uniformly 
exerted to embroil the two crowns. Alfonso of Portugal at length sent a 
herald at arms to defy his son-in-law, on the ground both of the unjust treat¬ 
ment of the queen, whom lier husband was suspected of seeking to repudiate, 
and of the continued detention of Constanza. His next step was to enter 
Castile and ravage the country as far as the vicinity’ of Seville. 

The Avar was now as destructive as it was indecisive and even inglorious: 
it was one of mutual ravage, of shameless rapine, and unblushing cruelty. 
Instead of meeting each other oil a fair field, they seemed intent on nothing 
but laying waste each other’s territory, and collecting as much booty as they 
could carry away: sometimes, however, the contest was decided on the deep, 
hut with little success to either party. At length, through tho efforts of the 
pope, the two princes agreed to a truce, and to the opening of negotiations 
for peace. But one of the conditions was the removal of Leonora de Guzman 
— a condition which Alfonso of Castile, who was entirely governed by that 
lady, was in no disposition to execute, but the preparations of the Mohamme¬ 
dans, which he knew were chiefly’ directed against himself, and bhe loud 
complaints of his own subjects, forced him to promise at least that it should 
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he conceilod. To the departure of Constunza, tlie restitution of some insig¬ 
nificant fortresses which had been reduced, and even to the return of his 
queen, the Castilian felt no repugnance-, but though he consented for Leo¬ 
nora to leave the court, he recalled her immediately after the conclusion 
of peace. To his queen, however, he no longer exhibited a marked neglect: 
on the contrary, ho treated her with all the outward respect due to her char¬ 
acter and station; and the good understanding was confirmed by her ad¬ 
mirable moderation. 

In the wars which the Castilian had to sustain against the Mohammedans, 
the Portuguese — so nobly did lie forget his wrongs when the interests 
of Christendom were at stake — was no inefficient ally. He was present 
at the great battle on the banks of the Salado, in which the barbaric power 
was so signally humbled. This aid he continued readily to supply, until the 
death of Alfonso of Castile, by the plague, before Gibraltar, in 1350. 


THUS ROMANCE OF INKS DI3 CASTRO 

The tragedies represented in Castile by Pedro the Cruel, successor 
of Alfonso XI, wove fully equalled by one in Portugal. Soon after his mar¬ 
riage with Constanza, Pedro, the infante of Portugal, had become passionately 
smitten with one of her attendants, Dona Iiies do Castro, a lady of surpassing 
beauty, and frail as beautiful. That ho made love to her, and that his crim¬ 
inal suit was favourably received, is indubitable, both from tho dcop grief 
which preyed on the spirits of Constnnza, and from tlie anxiety of tho king, 
lest this new favourite should be the cause of the same disturbance in Por¬ 
tugal, as Leonora de Guzman had occasioned in Castile. To prevonfc tlie 
possibility of a marriage between the two lovers, Alfonso caused Iiies to hold 
over tiliQ baptismal font a child of Pedro’s— in other words, to contract 
a near spiritual affinity. But tho mail whom tho sacred bond of wedlock 
could not restrain was not likely to lie deterred from his purpose by an 
imaginary bar. After OonsLama’s death in childbed, 1345, he privately 
married the seductive favourite. How soon after the death of the first wife 
this second union was contracted, whether immediately, or after Inoa had 
borne him three children, has been matter of much dispnto. It appears that 
the marriage was celebrated oil tlie 1st day of January, 1354, when liios must 
have borne lvim four children, of which tln-ce survived. It also appears that 
a papal dispensation was obtained for it, and that it took place at JBraganza, 
in presence of a Portuguese prolate and his own olmmbcriuin. However 
secret this step, it was suspected by some courtiers, who, partly through 
envy at the rising favour of the Cnatros, and partly through dread of the 
consequences which might ensue, endeavoured to prevail on the king to 
interfere in behalf of young Ferdinand, tho son of Pedro and Conslanza, and 
the lawful heir to the monarchy. From tho boundless influence possessed 
over the mind of Pedro by Dona Iiies, it was feared that the true licir would 
he set aside from the succession in favour of her offspring. In the end, they 
wrung from him a reluctant consent to her death. The king, hearing that 
lus son had departed on a hunting excursion for a few days, hastily left 
Monte-mor, and proceeded to the convent of St. Glair, at Coimbra, whore 
Iiies then was* Oil learning hia approach, she at once apprehended his object. 
Iler only resource was an appeal to his pity. Taking her three children by 
the hand, she issued from the convent to meet him, prostrated herself at his 
feet, and in the most pathetic terms begged for mercy. Her beauty, her 
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youth, her deep emotion, and the sight of her offspring — his own grand¬ 
children.— so affected him that, after a struggle between policy and nature 
the latter tiiumphed, and lie retired. No sooner, however, was he in private 
with his confidants, than they censured his compassion, though natural 
in itself, as ruinous in its consequences to liis family and kingdom, and 
obtaining his consent hastened to the convent. The unfortunate, guilty Lies 
fell beneath their daggers. The fate of this lady has called forth the deepest 
commiseration of novelists and poets, and has given rise to some vigorous 
effusions of the tragic muse. 

When Pedro returned from the chase, and found hia wife so barbarously 
murdered, his grief was surpassed, if possible, by his thirst for revenge. He 
leagued himself with the kindred of Iiles; and though he could not fall 
on the murderers, who were protected by the king, he laid waste the provinces 
of Entre-Douro-e-Minho, and Tras-os-Montes, where their possessions ehiefij’ 
lay. King Alfonso was in consternation at the unexpected fury of his son. 
In the end he proposed, as the price of reconciliation, that the obnoxious 
nobles should be banished, and Lis son admitted to the chief share of tho 
administration. Pedro accepted it, laid down his arms, and proceeded to 
court where he was received with an affection truly paternal, and where 
lie engaged, though with a fixed resolution of breaking the engagement, never 
to seek revenge on the assassins of Dona lues. 

Alfonso did not long survive this forced reconciliation with his son. Hia 
death, which happened at the beginning of 1357, is said to have been hastened 
by remorse for the tragical deed of which he had been the occasion. That 
he exhibited groat repentance is certain ; hut his character was unamiable. 
Pie had been a disobodient son, an unjust brother, and a harsh father. The 
rebellion of his son was but fit retribution for his own conduct to the royal 
Diniz. His justice too often degenerated into blind vengeance. During his 
reign (in 1348) Portugal was alllicted with the plague, which spread through¬ 
out most of Europe, but which raged with more violence in that kingdom 
than anywhere else. Whole towns are said to have been left desolate, and 
some priests to have abandoned their flocks to the care of the monks.* 

If we consider Alfonso IV — not isolated, nor m the light of our pres¬ 
ent-day views and social conditions as a son or as a father (even in this 
character we can bring forward the virtuous and exemplary spouse), but 
principally as leader and as king, in the moment when lie assumed and exer¬ 
cised his power — we must confess, in face of the numerous documents 
relating to his external policy and his enormous legislation, that he is one 
of the most important figures, and that liis government was one of the most 
advantageous, tho most brilliant, and the most able of the intelligent and 
energetic governments which presided over the national formation of Portu¬ 
gal, In the character of this king there is a certain harmonious stamp of 
austerity which gives him a decided and characteristic originality in the 
midst of the free customs, and, we may say, of the traditional moral license 
of the kings of his time. I)om Diniz, the father of King Alfonso IV, in spite 
of the perfect devotion of his wife, was the easy prey of adulterous loves, 
and far from disguising them, flagrantly and heedlessly published them by 
the generosity of his gifts, calling to himself his bastard children and lavish¬ 
ing favours upon them, and confessing even by public documents the rewards 
conferred on liis mistresses. 

As to Dom Pedro, the Romeo of Tiles de Castro, we know that ho was 
not so absorbed by this fatal passion but that the nation’s history owes to 
him the bastard progenitor of the second dynasty. In this instance Dom 
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Alfonso presents a totally distinct character from that of liis son ; ail exem¬ 
plary husband, lie made every effort to raise by royal authority the moral 
tone in the relation between the sexes, and to check the dissolute customs 
of the times. He made severe laws against those who availed themselves of 
such usages and customs up to that time in vogue, which seduced by 
endearments, or other means, various virgins and widows leading honest 
lives to make use of them for their evil purposes; he denounced u any man 
or woman guilty of panderage, and keeping in their houses for this purpose 
virgins, married women, religious, or widows.” At the exact moment that 
he was publishing some of his most severe laws upon this matter his son 
gave cause of scandal by his real or apparent cohabitation with Dona Lies de 
Castro. Finally he left the kingdom to his successor in perfect internal and 
external peace, and it would be cruel injustice to deny that under his gov¬ 
ernment the work of the political consolidation of Portuguese society made 
1 import ant progress. ft 


TEDIIO THE SEVERE 

Pedro I was soarcely established on the throne before lie gave way to his 
uncontrollable desire for vengeance on the murderers of Dona Ifies. Know¬ 
ing that they had sought protection in Castile, and how eager his namesake 
of that country was for the surrender of several Castilians, who, in like man¬ 
ner, bad obtained an asylum in Portugal, he paid court to that monarch, with 
whom he entered into a close alliance, and to whom he despatched ten of his 
galleys to serve in the war against Aragon. Having declared the fugitive 
nobles, who were throe in. number, Pedro Coclho, Alvaro Gonsalves, and 
Diogo Lopes Pacheco, traitors to their country, and confiscated all their pos¬ 
sessions, he either proposed or received the proposal — there is some doubt 
from wbicli of the two monarch? it originally came, or whether it may not bo 
equally attributed to both—-for the arrest of their personal enemies. On a 
given day the obnoxious Castilians were arrested in Portugal, the Portuguese 
in Castile, and were surrendered to their respective executioners. Of the 
three Portuguese, however, Paclieco escaped. 

Tho escape of even one victim was gall to the Portuguese king ; but he 
resolved to satiate his rage on the two who were placed in his reach. Roth 
were thrown, into a deep dungeon, put to the torture, witli the view of elicit¬ 
ing whether others were implicated in the same crime. They withstood tho 
acute torments they were made to endure witli a lirmness truly admirable—- 
a circumstance that incroasod beyond measure the rage of Pedro, who was 
presont at the hellish scene. Witli Coclho in particular, whom not a word, 
not a groan had escaped, lie was so exasperated that lie seized a whip anil 
struck him on the face. This indignity affected tho high-spirited knight far 
more than his present sufferings. Regarding tho king with eyes full of fury, 
lie loaded him not merely with the keenest reproaches, but with a torrent of 
abuse. The latter foamed at the mouth, and ordered his victims to be trans¬ 
ferred from the dung’eon to a scaffold erected in front of his palace. There 
lie appeared at the window, expressing a savage delight at the new torments 
they sustained. At length the living hearts of both were plucked from their 
bodies ; hearts and bodies were next consigned to the flumes; and when con¬ 
sumed, the ashes were scattered by the winds. 

The next proceeding of Pedro was to honour alike the remains and memory 
of the unfortunate Iiies. He convoked the states of his kingdom at Cas- 
tanedo, and, in their presence, made ontli on the holy Gospels that, in the 
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year 1354, he had married that lacly. The witnesses of the fact, the bishop of 
Guarda and his own chamberlain, were likewise publicly sworn, and the bull 
of dispensation produced which Pope Innocent VI had granted for the 
celebration of the ceremony. No doubt was entertained by the assembled 
nobles and clergy that lues had been the lawful wife of their prince; and 
alio was unanimously declared entitled to the honours usually paid to the 
Portuguese queens. That the legitimacy of her offspring might never be 
disputed, copies of the papal dispensation and of the oaths taken on this 
occasion were multiplied and dispersed throughout the kingdom. The 
validity of the marriage being thus established, Pedro now proceeded to 
show due honour to her remains. He ordered two magnificent tombs, both 
of white marble, to be constructed, ono for himself, the other for that Indy, and 
placed thorn in the monastery of Alcobaga. He then proceeded to the church 
of St. Clair at Coimbra, caused her corpse to be brought from the sepul¬ 
chre, to be arraj'ed in royal ornaments, to bo placed on a throne with a 
crown on tlio head and a sceptre in the hand, and there to receive the homage 
of his assembled courtiers. Prom that church it was conveyed on a magnifi¬ 
cent car, accompanied by nobles and high-born dames, all clad in mourning, 
to the monastery of Alcobaga. 1 

As tlio subsequent tiaimolions of the Portuguese king with his name¬ 
sake of Castile havo been alroady related [in the history of Spain, Chapter 
III], nothing now remains but briofly to notice liis internal administration. 
It is allowed to have been as rigorous ns it was whimsical. With tlio view 
of correcting tlio extravagance which had long seized on the higher orders of 
his pooplo, ho made a law that whoever bought or sold oil credit should be 
punished—if the first offcnco, by stripes; if tho second, by death. In his 
own household ho sot tho example of paying for everything in money the 
instant it was purchased. IT ho was thus sovoro against thoughtless impru¬ 
dence, he could not ho oxpeetod to bo more lenient towards guilt. Of tlio 
vices which ho visited with unpitying vengeance, fornication and adultery 
were the most obnoxious to him. That tlio lover of Iiios de Castro should 
thus hold in abhorrence those which he lmd so long practised might create sur¬ 
prise, wore it nob provod by general experience, not only that wo are most 
forward to condomn in others imperfections to which ourselves are prone, 
but that kings are too often eager to plead exemption from obligations bind¬ 
ing on the rest of mankind. Hearing' that the bishop of Oporto lived in 
a state of concubinage, tlio royal moralist laid on him unmercifully with 
a whip. As lie was one day proceeding along a slrcot, he heard a woman 
call another by an opprobrious name. ]Io speedily inquired into the affair; 
and, finding that tho latter had been violated jirevious to her marriage by her 
husband, ho consigned tho offender to tho executioner. Suspecting that the 
wife of a certain merchant was unfaithful to her conjugal duty, ho caused 
her to be watched until lie delected her in the actual crime ; both lady and 
paramour were immediately committed to the flames. An old woman pros¬ 
tituted her daughter to a Portuguese admiral; tho woman was burned, tlio 
admiral sentenced to lose his head — a sentonco, however, which he escaped 
by flight. Ollier offences against tlio laws were punished, sometimes in. pro¬ 
portion to their magnitude, but generally to his caprice. An inferior officer 
of the law one day complained that a gentleman on whom lie had served a 

p Like nil other romantic events, this story 1ms attracted the critics, their chief objection to it 
"being the fact that tho contemporary liistoi Ian Lopes/ who describes tlio death of Ifies with much 
detail, has nothin" to say of Dio exhumation and coronation. But such negative argument must 
ho cautiously used and historians have not yet annulled tho story of Idea.] 
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process had struck him and plucked him by the beard; Pedro turned to the 
presiding’ judge, and said, “ I have been struck, and my beard has been 
plucked, by one of my subjects ! ” The judge, who understood tlio appeal, 
caused the culprit to he arrested and beheaded. Perceiving that causes 
wore frequent, tedious, and expensive, and shrewdly divining the reason, he 
purged his courts of all advocates and proctors, — of all who had a manifest 
interest in litigation, and reduced all processes to a simple statement of the 
case by the parties concerned, and of the sentence by the judges, reserving, 
however, to himself the privilege of deciding appeals. If we add that Pedro 
was liberal of rewards, and fond of music and dancing, the character of the 
royal barbarian will be completed. 

Ferdinand I, son of Podro and the princess Constanza, was ill fitted to 
succeed monarchs so vigorous as his immediate predecessors. Pickle, irreso¬ 
lute, inconstant, without discernment, directed by no rule of conduct, obedi¬ 
ent only to momentary impulse, addicted to idleness, or to recreations still 
moro censurable, the very benevolence of bis nature was a calamity. 

After the death of the Castilian Pedro the Cruel, Fordinnnd, considering 
himself the true lieir to the crown, assumed tlio regal title and arms of Cas¬ 
tile. His ambition was lamentably inadotpmio to an enterprise so important 
as that of encountering' and attempting to dethrone the bustard usurper 
Henry of Trastamam. Prom tlio recesses of his palace, lie appeared to wit¬ 
ness the invasion of his kingdom and the defeat of his armies with indiffer¬ 
ence. "When, in 1373, Lisbon itself was invested by the Castilian king, the 
defence of the place was abandoned to the valour of the inhabitants, and to 
their deep-rooted hatred of tho Spanish sway. The same year, indeed, peace 
Avas mado through the mediation of tlio pope 5 but il was often broken by 
Ferdinand during tlio reign both of Henry of Tiustamara and Juan I, the 
son and successor of that prince. The marriage of Ileatrice, daughter of 
Ferdinand, witli Juan, in 1382, and the treaty for uniting the two crowns, 
lmvo been related in the history of Spain [Chapter V], and to that history 
tho reader is reform! for an account of the obscuro and indecisive, however 
destructive, wars between tho two kingdoms. 

During these transactions proposals were frequently made for restoring 
permanent harmony by matrimonial alliances. At first Ferdinand cast his 
eyes on tlio infanta Leonora of Aragon, whom he engaged to marry; hut, 
with liia usual fickleness, lie escaped from the obligation. He noxt promised 
to raise a daughter of Henry of Trastamam, also named Leonora, to the 
Portuguese throne. When the time approached for the celebration of this 
marriage, Ferdinand fell passionately in love with ono of Ins own subjects 
— a Leonova like the rest . 1 To beauty of the finest order, Leonova added a 
sprightliness which charmed and a wit which captivated him; but those 
were far inferior to her ambition, and unsupported by one single principle 
of honour or virtue. She was already tho wife of Dom .Toao Louvemjo da 
Cunha, lord of Pombeiro. “ Of that we arc well aware,” said Ferdinand; 
“but they are related by blood, and they married without a dispensation: 
the engagement may easily bo annulled.” Proceedings for the cassation of the 
marriage were instituted in the ecclesiastical courts; and as tlio husband 
offered no opposition to them, — doubtless because ho had no wish to con¬ 
tend with a plaintiff whose cause was hacked by legions of soldiers,—it was 
declared null. Not considering himself safe in Portugal, Dom Lourengo fled 

1 “This name proved terrible to tlio king,” says Loiiiosv This name, Indeed, in all tho 
threo ensen, is a most singular coincidence; it did not prove terrible, however it might ho perni¬ 
cious to tlio interests of tlio kingdom, 
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into Castile, evidently lit lie afflicted at the loss of an unprincipled woman. 1 
There is reason to believ© that it was Ferdinand’s original intention 
to make her his mistress; but she had too much policy to become the tool of 
one whom slio had resolved to rule; and sho assumed the appearance of so 
much modesty, that to gain his object lie was forced to marry her. 

But tins marriage was strictly private — a precaution adopted as well to 
stifle the murmurs of his subjects as to prevent tho indignant remonstrances 
of Henry. It was, however, suspected, and the very suspicion produced 
great dissatisfaction throughout the kingdom — nowhere so great as in the 
capital. A mob, formidable from its numbers, assembled in the sfcreeU, and 
headed by a tailor, proceeded to the palace to reproach tho king for his 
imprudence. Ferdinand said that he had neither married nor intended to 
marry Leonora. This declaration satisfied the mob; who, however, insisted 
that ho should lake an oath Lite following day to the same effect in tho 
church of SaO Domingos — a promise which he readily made. At the timo 
appointed, they proceeded to the church, but found to their mortification 
that, during the night, the king and Leonora had fled to Santarem. In tho 
height of their fury they apostrophised both in no measured terms. Their 
insulting conduct so incensed tlio queen that sho procured a royal order for 
the arrest and execution of tho tailor and his chief associates. Tho fear 
which this act of soverity struck into the people emboldened the king to 
publish his liiarriago. The nobles and prelates now hastened to court, to 
recognise their now queen. All readily kissed her hand with the exception, 
of Dom Diniz, son of Pedro and Inon do Castro, who accompanied his refusal 
in open court with expressions of contempt, Ferdinand drew his poniard, 
and would doubtless have laid his obnoxious brother at his feet, hut for tho 
interference of two nobles who arrested his arm. Even JoSo, the grand¬ 
master of A viz, a natural son of tho lato king, who is about to perform so 
momorablo a part in tho national history, bowed before tho triumphant 
Leonora. To render her power more secure, she began to act with great 
policy, disarmed hostility, and secured to liersolf an undisturbed possession 
of her new dignity. 

Tho insult to tho royal family of Castile involved in this imprudent 
marriage was ono of lho causes which led to tho hostilities that followed — 
hostilities in which ilia country was laid wnsto, from Badajoz to Lisbon, and 
that capital invested. On tho conclusion of peace, in 1373, which was 
cemented by tho marnago of a natural daughter of Ferdinand with a natural 
son of Honry, tranquillity visited the kingdom for some years; but the Portu¬ 
guese court, through tho ambition and wickedness of tho queen, was often 
distracted and disgraced. As Ferdinand lmd only a daughter— the princess 
Beatrice — by Leonora, and as no hopes of futuro issue appear to have been 
entertained, the infante JoflCo, brother of the king, (not Llio bastard of that 
name who was the gran d-maa ter of A viz, but tho eldest surviving son of Pedro 
and lues do Castro), was regarded as tho prosumpUvo heir to the crown. 
To set him aside from tho succession was now tho object of the queen. 
Fortunately for her purpose, the imprudence of tho prince presented her 
with tho means. Struck with the personal charms of Donna Maria, sister 
of tlio queen, bo privatoly married her. The step was not bidden from 
Leonora; who, so far from betraying her knowledge of it, and to lull her 
intended victim into profound security, proposed to the infante tlio hand of 
her own child, and with it the throne of Portugal. As sho expected, her 

1 To dlfuirm ridicule by braving II, awl to provo how little tbc affair lind affected him, tho 
exiled husband attached to each side of his cap a gold on horn. 

II. tv. —VOI.. X. 2 Q 
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offer was declined; "but she was resolved to move heaven and earth rather 
than see her sister and brothor-in-law in the possession of su promo power. The 
former she appears to have hated: her destruction was certainly planned 
with demoniacal coolness. Sending one day for the infante, she assumed tile 
appearance of intense affliction; assured liim that she knew of his marriage 
with her sister; but that regard for him and his honour, as well as for the 
honour of the royal family, would not permit her to conceal that sister’s 
depravity. “You are betrayed, prince! ” was the substance of her address. 
“Maria loves another, to whom sho grants her favours! ’* 

Unfortunately, Julio, who was unacquainted with her real character, and 
who could not suppose her capable of deliberately destroying a sisler, im¬ 
plicitly believed her; and in the madness of his rage, hastened to Coimbra, 
where the princess then abode. Sho met him with her usual smiles, and, on 
being repulsed, falberingly demanded the enuso. “ Because,” replied the 
infuriated husband, “you have divulged our marriage and sacrificed my 
honour.” “Bid your attendants retire,” pleaded the poor woman, “and I 
will satisfy you.” “I come not to hear your excuses,” Joao returned 
furiously, “but to punish your guilt,” and at tlio same time his dagger found 
a way to her heart. She fell into the arms of her weeping attendants, while 
he mounted his horse and fled. The cause of all tins wickedness affected 
inconsolable grief, threw herself at the royal feet, and cried for vengeance 
on the murderer. But whether she found the king averse to justice, 
or whether she feared the indignation of the in fante, who, sooner or later, 
would become acquainted with the innocence of Maria, she suddenly changed 
her proceedings, and obtained permission for him to return to court. But 
there everyone shunned him — no one more eagerly than Leonora; so 
that, seeing his hopes of Beatrice at an end, lie retired into the province 
of Entre-Douro-e-Minho, where he was soon acquainted with the bloody 
perfidy of the queen. Having reason to distrust his safety, lie fled into 
Castile, his heart torn by remorse for the fate of one whom ho had pas¬ 
sionately loved, and whose bleeding image was incessantly before him. 

Though on the accession of Juun I of Castile Ferdinand readily renewed 
the peace between the two crowns, and consented to marry his daughter 
Beatrice to the heir of tlio Castilian, his characteristic fickleness was such 
that he soon resolved to resume hostilities. To engage tlio duke of Lancas¬ 
ter in bis cause, he sent a trusty messenger to England, Dom Jofio Ferdi¬ 
nand Andeiro, who concluded a league with the Plnutagenel. To conceal 
this negotiation from the world, especially from the Castilian, he pretended 
great anger with Andeiro, whom ho arrested, and confined to the fortress of 
Estremos. During bis agreeable captivity in this place, he was frequently 
visited by the disguised king, who was sometimes accompanied by the queen, 
and was made to unfold the conditions he had contracted, and solicited for 
his advice. As liis person was unexceptionable, his address elegant, and bis 
manners prepossessing, he soon won so far on the credulous Leonora that she 
became the willing* partner of liis lust, and still more of his ambition, fn 
the hostilities which followed the arrival of the carl of Cambridge, lie was 
released, and, by her influence, was invested with the lordship of On rein. 

Ferdinand at length saw that the affections of his queen were estranged 
from him, and transferred to Andeiro. Yet — such was his deplorable weak¬ 
ness ! — he met both with constrained smiles, and deputed both to be present 
at the marriage of Ins daughter Beatrice with Juan of Castile, On this 
occasion the favourite appeared with a splendour which might havo beoomo 
a sovereign prince, but which filled the beholders with indignation or envy. 
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The perpetual sight of a faithless wife and her insolent paramour was at 
length too much even for the feeble Ferdinand. In the agony of his feel¬ 
ings lie one day opened his heart to the grand-master of A viz, who lie knew 
hated Andcno, and with whom ho planned that minion’s assassination. But 
his own death, the result alike of constitutional weakness of frame and men¬ 
tal suffering, saved him from the guilt of murder. The reign of this sover¬ 
eign was one of the most deplorable that ever alllicted Portugal. The wars 
with Castile, — wars lightly undertaken and ingloriously conducted, — and 
the consequent invasions of his territory by Ins more powerful neighbours, 
impoverished his people.* 




CHAPTER II 


THE PERIOD OP GLORY AND DISCOVERY 
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By the death of Ferdinand, his daughter Beatrice, queen of Castile, was 
tlie true heir to the throne of Portugal. But the kingdom, far from expect¬ 
ing a foreign yoke, hnd, on the marriage of the infanta, expressly stipulated 
that, in ease of Ferdinand’s death, the government should be vested in it 
regent, until she had a son capable of assuming the sovereignty; tlmt son, 
too, to he educated not in Castile but in Portugal- Whon that event hap¬ 
pened, sho had no child — a circumstance that induced her husband to claim 
the crown in her right, and that filled the Portuguese with vexation. They 
were satisfied neither with their intended sovereign, Juan, nor with the 
regent, Leonora, the queen-mother, whom the will of the late king appointed 
to that dignity, And when, in conformity with the demands of the Castil¬ 
ian, Beatrice was proclaimed in Lisbon, tho people either exhibited a mourn¬ 
ful silence, or cried out that they would luwo no other king than their infante 
JoIlo, son of Pedro and In.es do Castro, and the unfortunate husband of Maria, 
sister of Leonora, whose tragical fate has been recorded. But Joao and his 
brother Diniz now languished in the dungeons of Cuslile, 1 whither they had 
been consigned by the king, who knew that, if suffered to enter Portugal, 
they would speedily thwart his views of dominion. Until those princes 
could be restored to their country, and until Beatrice should havo an heir, 
the Portuguese resolved to deprive the queen-mother of the regency, in 
favour of Dom JoKo, the grand-master of Aviz, who alone seemed able to 
defend their national independence. 

1 A bftstaid daughter of I'ordiiwvnd and her husband \vero about tho same tlino placed in 
confinement. 
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Dora JoSo, as before observed, was an illegitimate son of King Pedro, by 
a lady of Galicia, and born in 1357. At seven years of age lie had been 
invested with the high dignity of grand-master, and his education intrusted 
to one of the ablest commanders of the order. No man could be better 
adapted for the conjuncture in which circumstances placed him. Cool, yeb 
prompt; prudent, yet in the highest degree courageous; unrestrained by 
conscience, and ready to act either with cunning or violence, according as 
oither appeared necessary to his purpose, he would indeed have been a for¬ 
midable opponent to any sovereign, much more to one so weak as the Castil¬ 
ian. Seeing the favourable disposition of tlio people, and confiding in libs 
own mental resources, he commenced a policy which, if at first cautious, was 
suro to prove efficacious. Though Leonova pretended great sorrow for her 
husband’s death, and endeavoured, by affected mildness, as well as by ail 
administration truly liberal, to win the popular favour, her object was pene¬ 
trated and despised. Bub a stronger sentiment was felt for Andeiro, who 
directed her at his pleasure, and whose death was now decreed by tho grand¬ 
master. To remove tho latter under some honourable pretext from court, 
ho was charged by Loonora with the government of Alcmtejo. He accepted 
tho trust; blit, accompanied by liventy-ftvo resolute followers, returned to 
Lisbon, December 6th, 1383, and hastened to tho royal apartments, where 
lie know ho should find Andeiro. Tho guilty pair woro as usual together. 
Jofto struck tho count witli a dagger; a knight of liis suito by a second blow 
deprived tho victim of life. 

Tho tragical deed was hailed with characteristic acclamations by the 
populace, who, profiting by tho example, massacred evoryono suspected to 
be hostile to tho pretensions of their new idol, among them the bishop of 
Lisbon, 1 Their mangled corpses remained long without sepulture, a prey to 
dogs and beings more savage than dogs. Leonora now fled from the city 
to Alomquer. On the way, sho turned hor eyes for a moment back on the 
towers of that capital, and, in tho bitterness of her heart prayed that sho 
might live to see it wrapped in flames. After hor departure, JoSo complained 
that lie was unequal to ojiposo Ins powerful enemies; and protended that ho 
would retire into England, to pass liis remaining days in tranquillity. This 
hypocritical policy alarmed the mob, who dreaded being abandoned to jus¬ 
tice, and tumultuously flocked around him, insisting that ho should assume' 
the regency until Beatrice should become the mother of a son destined to 
rule over them. With much apparonl reluctance, he accepted the proffered 
dignity, in tho resolution of securing one much highor. 

Tho first measures of tho now regent were characteristic of the man. lie 
published tin edict in which entire pardon was promised to all criminals, 
whaLever their offences, who should assist him in opposing tho queen and the 
Spaniards. At this unexpected call, great numbers — amounting, we are 
told, to thousands — hastened from their prisons or their haunts to swell his 
army. Many of tho great towns were persuaded to follow the example of 
Lisbon. Tho impunity with which his followers perpotratod every possible 
crimo was too alluring not to increase tho number. Murder, plunder, rape, 
and sacrilege wero the constant attendants of this lawless party. The abbess 
of the convent of Gastros was dragged, from her cloister, poniarded before 
tho high altar, and hor body was subjected to brutalities of which not even 
the mention would be tolerated by the render. In the end it wub dragged 
to a public square, and there loft. This is but one instance, among numbers 

1 Tho fnto of tliIn prolnto lias oxoited llttlo pity among tho orthodox Portuguese, such us 
Lomos,& because ho favoured tho anti-pope. 
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which have been preserved and among thousands oC which the memory has 
perished, of the monstrous crimes of this interregnum; yet no attempt was 
made to punish them by the regent, who felt that the liconse thus allowed 
was his only tenure on the attachment of his adherents. 

The king of Castilo invaded the kingdom, received the submission of 
several places, and penetrated to Sautarem, to concert with his mother-in- 
law, Leonora, the means of annihilating the resources of Jofto. But that 
ambitious woman, who perceived that with the arrival of the king her 
authority had ceased, soon regarded lus cause with indifference, ultimately 
with dislike. Her intrigues wore planned more frequently to thwart than 
to aid his measures; so that, aware of her faithless character, he at length 
caused her to be arrested and to bo confined in the convent of Tordesillas, 
near Valladolid. 

As allusion has already been made [in the history of Spain, Chapter V] 
to the chief events of the present war, little more remains to bo said of thorn. 
Though Lisbon was invested both by sea and land, and in a few months 
reduced to the greatest distress, it was defended with equal ability and valour 
by Lho grand-master and liis captains. To end the distractions of his country, 
the states, early in 1335, were convoked at Coimbra. There the orcatures of 
the regent proposed his proclamation as kin^, as the only measure capable 
of restoring internal tranquillity, and of enabling the nation to withstand the 
arms of Castile. Thoy even endeavoured to show that ho was the nearest 
heir to the crown. The issue of lues do Castro tlioy set aside, ns sprung 
from an adulterous connection ; and the same objection thoy urged against 
Beatrice, whose mother they considered as the lawful wife, not of the late 
king, but of the lord do Pombeiro. On the 6th day of April, 1886, Jofto 
was unanimously proclaimed king. 

»7oKo I, having attained the great object of his ambition, vigorously pre¬ 
pared for the war with his rival of Castile. The decisive victory gained by 
.folio at Aljubarrota ; the alternations of success and failure that succeeded ; 
the arrival of the duke of Lancaster to obtain the Castilian or own in right 
of his wife Constanm, daughter of Pedro the Cruel: the alliance between 
the two princes, Jofio marrying Philippa, a daughter of Clio duke ; the subse¬ 
quent reconciliation between the latter and the king of Castile, cemonted 
by the marriage of the princess Catherine, daughter of the Plantagonot, with 
Henry, son of Juan, and other transactions of these troubled timos, have 
already been noticed in the history of Spain. Peace was made and broken 
more than once ; the success lay with the Portuguese king — a success, 
however, attributable as much to the internal troubles of Castilo after the 
death of Jirnn I as to the valour of Jofto. When a more durable peace was 
concluded in 14:03, the Portuguese had recovered their fortunes, and wore in 
possession of Badajox. 

The next fow years were passed in tranquillity by the king in improving 
the administration of the realm. Ilia salutary severity was above all directed 
against murderers and robbers by profession, and also against such as took 
justice into their own hands. By these means he became a popular monarch 
with all but some of his nobles, whose discontent he had powerfully excited 
during the late wars. To his valiant constable, Dom Nunho Alvaros Poroiro, 
called the “holy constable, 1 ” he was more indebted than to any other cause, 
both for liis crown and for the successful issue of the Castilian war; and he 
had thought no rewards too great for such services. But if lie showered 
the revenues of whole towns and vast estates on that able and faithful man, 
he rewarded with n pitiful spirit the attachment of others. 
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THE TAKING OE CEUTA (1416 A.D.) 

By his queen Philippa, '’daughter of the duke of Lancaster, ,Toao had 
several children, of whom five were sons. As those princes grew in years, 
they displayed great martial ardour, and promised to become the bulwarks of 
the country and throne. He had resolved to confer on them the honour 
of knighthood, and to celebrate the occasion by a magnificent tournament. 
But they despised the peaceful lists, and besoug'Iit his permission to win their 
spurs in a nobler manner, by an expedition against the Moors. The fortress 
of Ceuta 3 , on the African side of the straits of Gibraltar, seemed to them the 
most inviting of conquests. Though eager to gratify a propensity which he 
loved, the king was at first startled by the magnitude of the proposed enter¬ 
prise. The fortifications of Ceuta were strong, and defended by the 
bravest portion of the Mohammedan population : to reduce them a con¬ 
siderable armament must be prepared, and at an expense wluoli lie was loath 
to incur. In the ond, however, ho yielded to their urgent entreaties ; the 
expedition was resolved, two confidential officers were sent to reconnoitre 
the place, and the royal council gave a reluctant consent to tho project. 
But, as secrecy alone could insure its success, as a premature disclosure of 
the design would have enabled tho pirates to increase the number of their 
defenders and tho strength of tlicir works, the whole peninsula was in sus¬ 
pense, and not without alarm at tho preparations of tho king. Having 
tranquillised tho Castilians, the Aragonese, and tho Moors of Granada, as to 
his intentions, and fearful of rousing the suspicions of tho Africans, he 
intimated that his armament was to bo lod against the count of Holland. 
Not oven tho death of his queen, who was carried off by tho plague, 2 nor 
his advanced years, could suspend his preparations. At length, having col¬ 
lected a considerable number of vossols from most parts, and boon joined 
by adventurers from most nations of Europe, accompanied by his sons and 
his chiof noblos, Jotio embarked, proceeded towards tho straits, and, the 
middle of August, 1115, arrived beforo Ceuta. The Moorish governor, 
Salat bon Salat, a mail advanced in years hut of undaunted courage, pre¬ 
pared for a vigorous dofonce.c 

“ So soon as the Moors of the town,” writes the contemporary historian 
Azurara, rf “saw the Jlect nearing their walls, they placed lighted torches in 
all the windows and apertures to show tho Christians that they were much 
more numerous than tlioy thought, and thus on account of its groat Bize, and 
being illuminated on all sides, the town presented a beautiful sight. This 
was interpreted by our men in the ships to signify that as a dying candle 
first throws out great light, so these moil, who soon wore to leavo their 
houses and pvoporty, and many of them to quit this life, made this bravo 
show of light, signifying their approaching end. As these Moors illumi¬ 
nated the town, so also our men lighted up their ships, but this they were 
compelled to do, not to show their vast numbers, but that oach ship having 
east anchor should be enabled to make preparations for tho following day, 
and with the lanterns in front of the flag ships, and the torches the men 
carried in their hands, tho fleet was well illuminated.” 

[ J In the Moorish foi m Sebta-a, corruption of Septan, from the seven hills on which the town 
ami fortvesH am built .J 

2 Tfio iiiomoiy of this English princess is bold in high respect in Portugal : “ Tan tee enhn 
opinion !s upud populum ei'<tl ) quod snliim illud recti factum videbalur , quod ipsa compvobitsact," 
says Mattlirous do Pisano.*’ Prom tho bed of death, this queon, who had all the martial spirit of 
her high rnco, delivered each of her sons a sword, with a charge to wield tho weapon in defence 
of widows, orphans, and tho country, and especially against tho misbelievers. 
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A Spectacle as dazzling as it was sinister, by tho light of which the 
waters of tho strait must have presented a terrible and fantastic appearance, 
reddened by the refection of the torches as though a sea of blood, covered 
with dancing lights, separated tho Moorish city from the floating Christian 
camp. At dawn on the following day, the 20th of August, the Portuguese 
were ready for the combat, and tho king, Joao I, in a gnlioi went about 
among the ships giving the last instructions, recommending to all that Dom 
Henry should bo tile firsl to land. 

But as tho Moors had sailed out of the town to attack the Portuguese 
upon tho landing, some of tho knights became so impatient that two at least, 

Jolio Pogaca and Huy Gongalvos, jumped 
on slioro a few moments before tho prince, 
who, howevor, took tho load in tho battle. 
The movement of tho Moors in coming 
down to tho shore was a vain attempt of the 
younger men; the truth was that, following 
the example of Salat ben Salat, they wore 
greatly discouraged, and panic increased 
among them upon seeing two athletes of 
Barbary, two giants of the desert, over¬ 
come, one by Huy Gongulvcfi, and tho 
oilier by Vasco Marlius do Alborgaria. 
Tho infante Dom Henry fanoied he caught 
sight of his brother Dom Duarte, whom 
Dom JoSo had forbidden to lake part in tho 
combat, in the thickest of the fight, and 
presently discovered that he had not boon 
mistaken. The presence of tho two brothers 
if possible raised tho courage of tho Portu¬ 
guese still more. 

Dom Henry wished to await tho laud¬ 
ing of the rest of tho army, as ho had been 
recommended to do, blit Dom Dmirto was 
of opinion that tlioy might enter tho town 
with tho Moors, or at loast soizo tho gato 
of Almina to open a passage for their men. 
Tho gate was indeed taken by surprise. 
Having passed the gate, the two infantes 
took up their position on a hill dominating 
A PonTuaep.sK Woman ok tub Fir- the streets of the city. 

tbjswth Oen ruitv Meanwhile Yasco Fornaudcs do Atluiido 

had succeeded in beating down another 
gate, thus opening a new passage to the Portuguese soldiers, who were now 
divided into three bands. To have greater freedom, the heir to tho crown 
threw off his armour, leaving merely a coat of mail; his movements boing 
thus mado freer lie was able to advance rapidly, so that when Dom Henry 
resolved to follow his example he could no longer find him. Dom Duarte 
had readied the highest point of the Moorish town, called Oesto, and Doin 
Henry, wishing to join him, entered the street leading to it, driving tho 
Moors before him. 

Tho general landing of the army had not yet taken place, as Dom Joiio I 
had not finished his review of the fleet. When lie sont his son Dom Pedro 
to toll Dom Duarte to land, the answer camo that he was ftlroady within 
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the town. The Icing then gave orders for all to land, and die Portuguese 
army, divided into four bodies, marched upon the town. 

The affliction of the women who fled, pressing their little children to 
their breasts, and the despair with which many men concealed their property, 
or fled carrying it with them, raised the courage of the Moorish warriors, 
and spurred them to make one supreme effort by which they succeeded in 
driving many Portuguese before them. Dom Henry would not check the 
first fugitives m their flight, for fear of harming those who followed, who 
would consequently be thrown hack on the Moors, hut when the latter 
approached, followed by a few knights, lie barred the way. At the same 
time, ashamed of their fear and encouraged by the infante’s presence, the 
Portuguese returned to the charge, and the enemy fled in confusion. Mean¬ 
while tlio Moors received rcinforcoments and renewed the fight, but were 
again repulsed by the Portuguese, encouraged by the iufanto. 

'l’lie Moors falling back, the infante, followed only by seventeen of lus 
men, pursued them ; a desperate light ensued, principally because tlm Moors 
attempted to carry off a Portuguese knight, whom the infante wished to 
recover. Tlic Moors finally gavo way, but the infanto Dom Ilcmy found 
himself shut in by tlio ruinous walls of the town, with only five knights at 
liia side. Heroically maintaining his difficult position, he waited in vain for 
reinforcements j ho was believed to he dead, until ho was at last found by a 
Portuguese knight. 

The infante wished to remain in his dangerous position until reinforce¬ 
ments reached him, but the entreaties addressed to him in tlio name of 
his father and Dom Duarte induced him to retreat; lie proceeded to join his 
father at a mosque. Meanwhile the sun had sot, and seeing a flight of 
sparrows resting upon tlio towers of the fort, tlio Portuguese inferred that the 
Moors had abandoned it. Salat lien Salat had fled with the garrison. They 
thereupon raised Iho flag of St. Vincent, patron of Lisbon, on the top of the 
fortress. The conquest was won; the loss on the side of the Moors was 
heavy, but the Portuguese loss was trifling ; wo will not however quoto any 
niunbor as great doubts oxiat on tlio subject. 

On the following day tho Moors appeared once more before the fortress ; 
Dom Duarte and the constable sallied out tn encounter them j those vain 
attacks wore repeated, but the king strictly forbade his heir to take part in 
these skirmishes. 

Oil the first Sunday tlio king decided to hear mass with his sons in the 
principal mosque of tho town, already purified. Two hells pealed joyously 
from tho highest tower. “IIow is this? "asked tho major. The reply is 
not uninteresting : tlio town of Lagos had been a few years previously 
attacked by the Moors, who sacked tho place and carried away these hells, 
and concealed them, but now discovered, they summoned tho Christians to 
diviuo service. 

The service was celebrated with great solemnity ; Dom JoKo knighted his 
sons, Dom Duarte, Dom Pedro, and Dom Homy. On their side Jofto I’s 
sons knighted various valiant noblemen of their retinue. Tho aim of the 
expedition was realised, and tho African lion began to give way beforo the 
power of Portugal./ 

Tho government of the place was at first offered to a valiant knight, 
Martin Alfonso de Mello ; and when ho declined tho dangerous honour, it 
waa solicited and obtained by one of greater prowess still, l)om Pedro de 
Menezos, founder of the illustrious house of Villa Ileal. Having left a small 
but soleot garrison in Ceuta, and provided for tho defence of tho place 
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against the inovitable assaults of the Moors, Joao re-embarked, ancl with the 
remainder of the armament returned to Lisbon. 

The heroism of the governor, Dom Pedro, find of the horsemen he com¬ 
manded, is the constant and enthusiastic theme of praise by the national 
■writers. The number of skirmishes which he -was compelled to sustain dur¬ 
ing tho three years immediately following the reduction of Ceuta is said, no 
doubt liyporboiically, to have exceeded the number of days. It is certain 
that during’ his government the place was frequently assailed by the whole 
power of the African Moors, aided by the fleet of their brethron of Granada. 
Sometimes the garrison by sorties obtained considerable booty, especially in 
flocks and herds. This warfare was as horrid ns it was picturesque. When 
the Christian hidalgos and Almagaveres arrived at tho village which they 
bad been ordered to destroy, and tho inhabitants of which wore sure to bo 
sunk in sleep, they generally divided into two or three bands, forced the 
doers of tho houses, which they set on (ire, and either massacred such as 
attempted to escapo, or forced thorn back into the (lames. Tho sudden con¬ 
flagration, tho shrieks of the women and children, rendered still more dis¬ 
mal by tho silence of night, and tho bloody figures of tho assailants, gazing 
with ferocious joy on tho scono beforo them, boro a character too demoniacal 
for this world. When nil was finished, when tho flames wore expiring, and 
the last groan liad pierced tho sky, the orthodox warriors returned to tho 
city, “praising God and our Lady for thoir success.” 1 

To avenge thoao atrocities, tho Moors now gathered in formidable num¬ 
bers, not muroly from llio neighbourhood, bub from wherever the famo of 
their wrongs had ponetratod ; but they were always repulsed by tho valiant 
count, whoso exploits aro represented as not much inferior to thoso of the 
Oid Huy Diaz, in Valencia. Tho very exaggerations, however, prove that 
Dom Pedro was tho most valiant knight of a valiant nation. Bub during 
throe years no formal siogo was laid to the place ; a circumstance sufficiently 
explicable by the perpetual struggles for empire among the Mohammodan 
princes of western. Africa, hi 1T19 tho fortress was first invested, and by 
an army formidable enough to inspire tho assailants with the hope of success. 
In tho combats which ensued, the Christians, notwithstanding’ tho loss of 
somo bravo captains, wore, as usual, victorious; and “a pleasant thing it 
was,” says tho chronicler,d “to sec our men, like the waters which flowed 
on tho beach, sprinkled with infidel blood.” After some clays tho siege 
was raised, with the. loss of some thousands on tlic part of tho Africans. 
But scarcely liad tho governor time to congratulate himself on this event, 
before he received news which fillod him with apprehension—that a 
more formidable army, and a fleet from Granada, woro preparing to move 
against him. 

lie lost no timo m soliciting succour from King Jotio, who as readily 
granted it. Again was the place invested — this time by sea and land ; and, 
as before, the valour of the besieged was almost superhuman. Foaring, 
however, that it must ultimately surrender, if not more effectually succoured, 
tlic king ordered two of his sons — tho infantes Henry and Jofio-—-to sail 
with a considerable armament. As they approached the place, they per¬ 
ceived that the Mohammedans had landed, and furiously assailed I)om 

1 Azarai'a.rf though a Portuguese, shows some pity for tho poor infidel wretches! ho first 
curses Cain for setting the oxamplo of mortal enmity ; ami .still more iho “ abominable Moham¬ 
med” for separating so many souls from tho true faith, and by subjecting Ins followers both to 
temporal death by Christian swouls, and to cvoilasting torments by tho dovils. When a Chris¬ 
tian soldier (lies, intimates tho orthodox sage, bo has tho prospect of eternal bliss; but for llio 
cursed Moors, what remains for them but brimstone and flro, with Dathnn anil Abiram V 
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Pedro, who, with his handful of bravo companions, was making terrific car¬ 
nage among them. This formidable host was totally routed ; wliilo the infan¬ 
tes took or dispersed tho Moorish vcssols, commanded by a prince of the 
royal house of Granada. This splendid success drew the eyes of all Europe 
towards this extremity of Africa. That a Christian, noble, with so few 
companions in arms, should not only retain possession of a distant fortress 
against the frequent attacks of great armies, hut should triumph over 
those armies in the open field, would appear incredible, had not equal won¬ 
ders been exhibited by the knights of some religious orders. The exploits 
which have been already recorded were frequently equalled in the sequel by 
this renowned baron. In the subsequent wars, lie was greatly aided by hia 
son, n youth of the same dauntless courage as lumself, who made frequent 
incursions into the Moorish territory, and never failed to return with abun¬ 
dance of spoil. 

During theso years, the king was constantly employed in the duties of 
administration. As ho advanced in years, his sense of justice appears to 
have greatly improved; at least we hear no more of the violent acta which 
disgraced his early days, and which will forever tarnish his memory .e 

He re-established his finances by an economy pervading liis government 
and household. He spent little in pomp and splendour ; lived frugally, and 
associated upon an easy footing with tho friends of Ins youth. Ho was 
wont to say that conversation was the cheapest of pleasures; and ho intro¬ 
duced literary pursuits amongst his courtiers. When lie had replenished his 
exhausted treasury, JoKo made abundant compensation to those whom the 
inevitable expenses of war had obliged him to offend by revoking the 
ample donations, with which, upon first receiving the crown, he had recom¬ 
pensed tho services that had helped to place it upon his brow. But after 
satisfying those just claims, Jofio neither lavished his money upon friends 
and favouritos, nor hoarded it in his coffers. 


PRING13 IIENJIY THE NAVIGATOR 

A certain employment of JoBo’b wealth ultimately produced far moro 
glory and power, as well as opulence, to his kingdom, than his Mauretanian 
conquests. IIis third son, Henry, was the first projector of those remote 
maritime enterprises and geographical discoveries that oponod new channels 
to the commerce of Europo, poured the riches of tho Indies into Portugal, 
exalted tlie reputation and consequently tho energies of her sons, brought 
immense realms in Asia and America under her acoplro, and temporarily 
elevated hor to a rank amongst the nations of Europe altogether dispropor¬ 
tionate to her natural extent and population. 

Prince Henry was grand-master of the order of knights of Christ, insti¬ 
tuted by King Dinks, upon the abolition of tho Templars, to do battle con¬ 
stantly with tho Mohammedans. Tho grand-master had accompanied his 
father to the siego of Ceuta, and there highly distinguished himself even 
beyond his brothers ; which circumstance, combining with his strong sense 
of tho duties of his sacred office, inspired him with an irrepressiblo desire to 
conquer and convert. But expeditions of the Mud lie meditated against 
Mohammedan misbcliovers, whether m Spain or Mauretania, could only be 
undertaken by the authority and under tho control of the king, and the in¬ 
fante in consequence turned his thoughts towards tho more distant heathen. 
His studious disposition and especial taste for geography, astronomy, and 
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mathematics also contributed, in all probability, not a little to give Ins 
schemes of conquest and conversion that direction. These sciences Dom 
Henry assiduously cultivated at Sagxcs, a seaport town ho had himself 
founded near Cape St. Vincent in Algarve, where ho drew around him 
learned men, travellers, and mariners. When lie had speculatively satisfied 
himself of the possibility of sailing round Africa, of which, at that time, little 
beyond the northern coast was known, and of thus reaching the East Indies, 
ho built and collected vessels in the harbour of Sagres, and sent them 
forth upon voyages of discovery. The despatch of tlio first two was de¬ 
termined so suddenly ono morning, that 
it was behoved tlio prince had been 
favoured with an ospecial revelation 
upon the subject during tlio preceding 
night, a marie of divine favour of which 
liis groat devotion, and the virginal 
purity of Ills morals, wore judged to 
render him worthy. Dom Homy filled 
out these first expeditions at his own 
expense; but tlio king soon onlcrod into 
his son’s views, and look the principal 
charge upon himself. Navigation was 
thou still almost in its infancy. Tlio 
name of Capo Nun had been given to 
the southernmost African promontory 
yet known, and terrified the imagina¬ 
tion of tho ignorant almost as much by 
its very sound as by the thousand 
superstitious terrors connected with all 
beyond it, particularly with tlio torrid 
zone, then supposed to bo actually 
uninhabitable from heat. For many 
3 'cars Dom Ilomy’s mariners advanced 
only a few leagues past tho droaded 
cape, and Portugal resounded with 
murmurs against tlio waste of men and 
money occasioned by the infante's mania 
for discovery. Hut Dom Henry per¬ 
severed, and his father countenanced him. Gradually his captains grow more 
enterprising, emboldened in somo measure by the assistance his astronomical 
science afforded thorn. Tho first, and, during’ King Joiio’s life, only great 
fruit of these labours was the rediscovery and settlement of the island of 
Madeira, about the year 1418. J>ul far from appeasing tlio popular clamour, 
this only increased it; the colonising of the island being regarded as a fright¬ 
ful drain upon tlio population. Nearly about tho same time the Canaries 
were accidentally discovered by an English ship, driven from her course. 
In 1402 a private adventurer, a Frenchman, named Do Polhonoonrl, with n 
mixed French and Spanish crew, conquered the savage natives, and took 
possession of somo of these islands, which his heirs afterwards sold to ITineo 
Henryk 

Of Prince Henry it has been said that, to his “ enlightened foresight and 
perseverance the human race is indebted for the maritime diseovory, within 
one century, of more than half the globe.” His funds were drawn from tho 
large revenues of the order of Christ, and the Moors had told him much 
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of the riches of interior Africa and the Guinea coast. I-Ia was the victim of 
unusual opposition and ridicule, as was Columbus, but, like him, was imper¬ 
vious to both. His personality is strongly to credit for the success of his 
couriers, for, as liis biographer Major# has said : “ Had that failure and that 
ridicule produced on Prince Henry the effect which they ordinarily produce 
on other men, it is impossible to say what delays would have occurred before 
these mighty events would have been realised ; for it must be borne in mind 
that the ardour, not only of his own sailors, but of surrounding nations, owed 
its impulse to this pertinacity of purpose in him.” It is to be charged against 
Prinoo Henry that ho began the slave-trade, which meant so much of slmmo 
to the world. It is pleasant to recall that it was ho who, forsaking the usual 
path of exploration, the land, began to seek the wealth o£ Araby and India 
by the water-ways and, beginning that fever of adventurous curiosity that 
opened new worlds south and west, with him began the ago of discovery.« 

By Joao I the era of Cfcsur was abolished in Portugal, and the Christian 
mode of computation adopted. He died in 1433. 


THE REIGN ON DUARTE OR EDWARD (1433-1438 A.D.) 

The reign of Duarte [or Edward 1 ], though short, was doomed to bo 
more disastrous than that of any preceding monarch. The first great 
calamity was the plague whioli raged during the whole of his roign, and 
which lamontably thinned the population. But a greater was an expedition 
against Tangier, the preparations for which oppressed his people, and the 
rosulfc of which filled tho kingdom witli murmurs. 

The restless ambition of the king’s brother, Ferdinand, hurried him into 
this disastrous enterprise. This infante had been too young to share in the 
glorious conquests of Coula: and had not, like Pedro or Henry, obtained 
celebrity oither by travelling or science. But lie burned for distinction ns 
much as either and proposod an African expedition. Tho king seems, bow- 
eve]', to have entertained very honourable scruples as to tho justice of the 
warfare in which ho was about to ongago. He proposed tlio subject to his 
theologians and tho pope. Tho chief of the Christian world, with more 
reason than has dictated some papal decisions, replied that there wore only 
two cases in which war against misbelievers could bo lawfully undertaken : 
(1) when they were in possession of territories which had "belonged to Chris¬ 
tians, and which the latter sought to recover; (2) when by piracy or war, 
or any other means, they injured or insulted tlio true believers. In other 
eases, proceeded liis holiness, hostilities are unjust: the elements, earth, air, 
fire, and water, were created for all; and to deprivo any creature without 
just cause of those necessary things, was a violation of natural right. There 
was, however, ono point which tlic pontiff omitted to notice : the obligations 
contracted by ovciy Catholic sovoroign, and still more solemnly by every 
military order, to advance the glory of God'—in other words to convert or 
to destroy tlio heathen. This consideration romoved the scruples of Duarte, 
and the expedition was resolved. 

The inexperience which governed the preparations, and the accidental 
hindrances which impeded their completion, were regardod as melancholy 
omens by the people. The armament sailed on August 22nd, 1437, and 
on the 26th arrived before Ceuta, a place which the heroic governor and liis 


[} Duftvlo or Edward way named after Edward III of England.] 
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no less heroic son liacl continued to defend with the same success. The two 
infantes Henry and Ferdinand, who commanded the present expedition, 
perceivod that instead of fourteen thousand men, tlio number or tiered by the 
Icing 1 , they had no more than six thousand. They were advised to solicit and 
wait for a considerable reinforcement, but with their usual impatience they 
resolved to proceed to Tangier — Henry by land, and Ferdinand by sea, so as 
to co-operate with each other. The former reached Tangier without acci- ' 
dent on the 23rd day of September, and found that Ins brother had arrived 
before him. The Portuguese immediately encamped before the place, which 
was defeuded by Salat ben Salal, former governor of Ccuttt, with seven thou¬ 
sand Moors. jiuL as if overy measure of this ill-concertcd expedition were 
doomed to be at once imbecile and unsuccessful, after sustaining a heavy loss 
tiro besiegers, finding that their scaling-ladders were too short, were com¬ 
pelled to retreat with shame from the foot of the ramparts. Before others 
could be procured from Ceuta, tlie Moors of Fez and Morocco, amounting, we 
uro gravely told, in numbers to ton thousand horse, and eighty thousand infan¬ 
try, advanced to raise the siege. 1 Instead, however, of being alarmed at this 
prodigious force, Henry with four thousand of his valiant troops hastened to 
give them battle; but so great was the dread which this heroic little band 
had struck into that immense host, that none of the misbelievers daring to 
wait for the onset, all escaped with precipitation over the neighbouring’hills! 
But as their numbers soon increased by new accessions to 130,000 mon, 2 they 
returned, and this time fought with courage. After a struggle of some hours 
this vast force yielded to tlio impetuousity of the infante Ferdinand and Hod, 
loaviug some thousands dead on the Held l These wondrous fables are not 
enough. Indignant at their repeated losses of their brethren, the kings of 
northwestern Africa combined the whole of the respective forces, and marched 
towards the place. The surprise of Henry wus great on seeing tlio neighbour¬ 
ing hills moving with lifo j the numbor of enemies on this occasion, wo arc 
veraciously assured, being sixty thousand cavalry, and seven hundred thou¬ 
sand foot I 3 On contemplating, however, the dense and widely extended 
ranks of the Moslems, even, ho acknowledged that to withstand such a host 
would be temerity. 

He accordingly gave directions for his little army to fall back and to 
regain the ships. Before this could bo offected, tlio Africans, liko tigers of 
their own deserts, sprang upon them, eager to drink their blood. But what 
could even a Portuguese do against myriads 9 His guards woro killed by bis 
side, and be was compelled to retreat, fighting, however, at every step, until 
he reached the entrenchments, where the contest became more bloody and 
desperate than it had yet been. Some of the defenders now lied, — for tlm 
chroniclers reluctantly allow that even a Portuguese may fleo, — but the sea¬ 
men on board the vessels landed, forced tlio fugitives to return, and tlio con¬ 
flict was sustained during some hours with miraculous valour I Towards 
night it was suspended; and the infante agreod with Ilia remaining captains 
that at midnight the Christians should silently leave their entrenchments, 
pass to the beach, and ho received on board. 

As the invaders were now without provisions and water, this expedient 
was the only hope of safety which remained to them. But even of this they 

1 In Portuguese computation of'tlio number of their enemies, tlio road or will do well to drop 
ono cipher; hence ho will have one thousand horse and eight thousand foot, ns many no doubt 
na were pie.sent. 

2 li o.ul thirteen thousand 

8 Tlio rule before recommended of subtracting a cipher will not do in this on.se. Tlio aggre¬ 
gate of horse and infantry must bo divided by about ilfty to come near the truth. 
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were soon deprived by the treachery of Martin Vieyra, Henry’s chaplain, 
who passed over to the misbelievers, and acquainted them with the project. 
At this very day the Portuguese aro seized with indignant wonder at this 
almost incredible instance o£ apostasy and treason ; and however grea t tlieir 
confidence in tho powers of the visible lie ad of the church, or oven of the 
glorious Mother, they doubt whether either or both could, even in the event 
of repentance, procure for such a wretch the commutation of everlasting to 
purgatorial fire . 1 In consequence of this information, the Moors stationed n 
formidable guard along the passages to the sea and on the beach. The fol¬ 
lowing morning they advanced to the trenches; the battle was renewed, and, 
we are told, sustained for eight hours with unshaken firmness, though with 
greatly diminished numbers. On this occasion no one exhibited more valour 
than the bishop of Ceuta ; who, as he strode from rank to rank to distribute 
indulgences with one hand, with the other hewed down the misbelievers in a 
style that called forth tho enthusiastic admiration of the faithful. Now 
he exhibited tho consecrated host, and with tears of devoLion besought his 
dear children in Christ to defend tho holy Body 5 while, at the same time, he 
gave a practical illustration of his meaning, by aiming another deadly blow 
at some rash son of perdition . 2 

In tho end tho enemy, unablo to force the entrenchments, set them on 
fire, and on tho approach of night retired. The hours which should have 
been given to rest were occupied in extinguishing the conflagration, a labour 
not less fatiguing than the conflict of tho day. To allay the hunger of his 
followers, tho infante ordered tho horses to be killed; but as there was 
no water, and as everyone raged with a burning tliirsl, the boon was scarcely 
acceptable, until heaven sent a copious shower of rain. But however sea¬ 
sonable tills relief, il could only bo momentary. Famine, or death by the 
sword, or what was still worse, perpetual captivity, stared tlio unhappy 
Christians in tho face, when they received a proposal which thoy could not 
have expected. They were promised both life and liberty, as tho condition 
of their surrendering tho artillery, arms, and baggage, find restoring tho for¬ 
tress of Ceuta. To men in their desperate condition this proposal was 
too liberal not to be joyfully accepted. For their performance of the cove¬ 
nant the infanto Ferdinand offered himsolf ns hostage; and was accompanied 
by four other knights. Tho Moors delivered into the hands of Henry a son 
of Salat ben Salat. The Portuguese, reduced to three thousand, prepared to 
l’c-emburk. But with characteristic duplicity, tho barbarians attempted 
to prevent the departure of tho Christians, who were constrained to fight 
their way to the ships. 

While this once inoud armament was slowly returning to Lisbon, Henry, 
ashamed to appoar at court, proccodod to Ceuta, where fatigue of body and 
anxiety of mind throw him into a serious illness. No sooner did Prince 
Jofio, who was then in Algarvo, hear of the illness of one brother and the 
captivity of another, than he repaired to Ceuta. The two infantes there 
agreed that, as Llio royal consent to tho restoration of the fortress could not 
reasonably bo expected, Jofio should propose the exchange of tlieir brother 
for the son of tho African. Tho proposal was scornfully rejected by the 
Moors, who threatened, if tho place were not immediately restored, to take 
signal rovongo on tho person of the infante. Jofio now returned to Portugal 
to acquaint tho king with tho melancholy position of affairs. The states 

1 Even tlio mild Lemos* can ourso this man • “ Hum malvado monslro horror de saccrdacio, 
indiyno da humanidade, Judas dc sea Scnhor, 0 inferno clcrUjo Martrn Vieira 

2 Tins Is no exaggerated description; it is taken from a con tempo vary chronicler. 
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were convoked ancl the subjecb proposed. Some deputies voted for tlie restora¬ 
tion of the fortress and the delivery of the infinite ; but olhors considered 
that Die recovery of the prince would he too dearly purchased by the sur¬ 
render of a place which had cost so much, and which might servo ns a point 
of departure for future conquests. It was accordingly resolved that the 
prince should remain in captivity until the efficacy of money should be 
proved vain. I-Iis sufferings are represented, probably with truth, as at once 
cruel and humiliating. No sooner was he delivered into tho hands of Salat 

hen Salat, than ho began to ex¬ 
perience tho most savago barbar¬ 
ity. lie was, at first, paraded to 
iv dungeon at Tangier, exposed 
to the insults of assembled thou¬ 
sands, of whom some spit in his 
faoo,others covered him with filth; 
and, on reselling his temporary 
abode, his food consisted of the 
vilest aliments, and his bed was 
the hard ground. Prom Tangier 
lie was transferred to Arsilla ; but 
two hours beforo his departure lie 
was placed on a platform, and 
again subjected to tho insults of 
tho populaco. All this lio boro 
with unshalcon constancy. No 
ransom would bo received by Salat, 
whose only object was the recovory 
of liia loal seat of government, 
lint when the king of Castile, 
Jiuin H, began to remonstrate 
ngainst tho detention of tho in¬ 
fante, and oven to threaten hos¬ 
tilities unless a ransom were 
received for him, the Moor, unwilling to incur tho responsibility of his 
charge, delivered it into the hands of his superior, tho king of Fez. By 
that tyrant Fordinand was consigned to a subterraneous dungeon, excluded 
alike from air and light. After some months, however, ho was drawn from 
his prison*—doubtless, bocause his persecutors knew that a longer confine¬ 
ment would soon place him beyond thoir roach — and made to work, like tho 
vilest slave, in tho royal stables and gardens. In this situation lie heard 
of Horn Duarte’s death. 



A Poimiouiisic Non r,niiiAN of this Fifthunth 
Ukhttjhy 


Tho victim was now subjected to now indignitios. Not only was ho 
deprived of all food, except a crust o£ bread once in twonty-fouv hours, but 
ho was ironed, put to harder labour, and allowed no apparel boyond a rag, 
for tho modesty of nature. Tho relation of his sufferings at lougth moved 
the pity of his brother Pedro, regent of tlio kingdom, who, in tho name of the 
royal Alfonso, despatched commissioners to Ceuta, to recoivo the infante and 
to remit the keys of that fortress into the hands of the king of Fez. But 
they soon found that tlie barbarian had further views ; that ho insisted on 
the restoration of tho place prior to the delivery of his captive ; that his 
object was to gain possession of their persons, and be thereby enabled to 
dictate whatever terms he pleased. The negotiations were abruptly ended, 
and the ill-fated prince transferred to his dungeon, •where lie languished 
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until 1443, when death put a period to liis sufferings. The constancy with 
which he bore them, his resignation to the divines will, his sweetness of dis¬ 
position are said to have endeared him to his jailers ; and his decease to 
have called forth tho tardy compassion of the royal Moor, who exclaimed 
that so good a man deserved to know tho true faith. IIis raomory accord¬ 
ingly is, as it ought to bo, covered in Portugal; but that superstitious nation, 
not satisfied with the rational sentiment, represents him as a martyr and 
saint—-as ono fully entitled to the honours of somi-deification. Miracles 1 
are recorded of him with unblushing effrontery. 

The unfortunate issue of tho African war, and the complaints of his cap- 
tivo brother, most sensibly afl'oeted the heart of Duarte, over whom, had his 
life boon spared, fraternal affection would, doubtless, have triumphed, That 
he meditated another expedition, and that ho commenced preparations on a 
formidable sealo, is honourable to his heart : but his subjects were thinned by 
the plague ; commerce was suspended ; the fields remained uncultivated; 
tho public revenues were exhausted, and tho pcoplo unwilling to make 
further sacrifices. In 1438 ho was seized by tho plague at Thomar, whither 
ho had retired to csonpo its fury, and in a few clays he breathed his last. 
This prince was worthy of a better fate. Ho bad qualities of a high order, 
ho was enlightonod, just, and patriotic ; and if virtue or talent would have 
controlled tho course of human events, ins kingdom would have been happy. 


TIIE REGENCY OF PEDRO 

Alfonso Y, ihe cldosl son of Duavto, being only six years of ago on his 
father’s death, tho regency devolvod, in conformity with tlio last will of her 
husband, on tho quoon-mother, Loonorn, a princess of excellent disposition, 
hut not exemptod from tho fickleness of her sex, and ill qualified to rule a 
iioreo people. To such a people, tho sway oven of a native woman could 
scarcely havo been agreeable; as a foreigner (a princess of Aragon), she 
was peculiarly obnoxious. Seeing this general discontent, some of the 
nobles, with throe uncles of the king, resolved to profit by it. Of the three 
infantes, the hostility of JoOlo was tho most bibler ; of Henry the most disin¬ 
terested ; and of Pedro [duke of Coimbra] tho most politic, tho most 
ambitious, and consequently the most to bo dreaded. 

She offered to Dorn Pedro to affianco his daughter Isabella with the young 
king — an off or which ho readily acccp tod, but which in no manner inter¬ 
rupted his careor of ambition. Ho procured, not only the sanction of the 
deputies to tho proposed marriage, but his recognition as joint regent. At 
this crisis, Henry proposod in the states assembled at Lisbon that tho executive 
should bo dividod —• that tho education of tho king' and the euro of tho finances 
should rest with tho queen, that tho administration of justice should be 
intrusted to tho count of Earcelos, and that Pedro should be nominated 
protector of tho kingdom. At first, Loonora opposed this extraordinary 
expedient to satisfy tho ambition of tho princes; but, finding that tlio popu- 
laco wero arming in great multitudes to espouse the cause of their favourite, 
she was terrified into submission. 

To bring tho great question to issue, tho mob, the only authority tlion sub¬ 
sisting, assembled in tho church of St. Dominie, and swore that, until Alfonso 
reached his majority, tho government should rest in Dom Pedro \ that if 

1 These mlniolcs aro alluded to by Ruy do Pina,' by Vasconcellos,! and am moro boldly 
detailed by EemoH. 1 [Ho ih called “ tho constant prince,’'] 
u w. —voi,, x. a u 
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Pedro died lio should be succeeded in the office by his brother Ilenry, find 
the latter by the infante JoSo, and that thenceforward no woman should be 
allowed to rule the Portuguese. Under the pretext that the education of 
the young Icing*, if left to her, must necessarily be effeminate, and unfit him 
for his station, lie was removed by a sudden decree of the same cortes, from 
her care, and placed under that of the regent. 

The wisdom of D 0111 Pedro’s administration daily reconciled to it some 
of his former enemies : I 10 restored tranquillity, encouraged U 10 national 
industry, was indefatigable in his labours, and impartial in Ins judgments. 
Grateful for the benefits he procured them, the people of Lisbon would have 
erected a statue in bis honour, had lie not rigorously forbiddon them, lie 
was too well acquainted with both history and human nature not to know 
that popular favour is fleeting’ as the wind. Ho observed that, if such a 
statue were erected, it would be one day disfigured by tho very hands which 
had made it. Wo are assured, indeed, by a contemporary chronicler, liny 
do Pina,* that he had some anticipation of the melancholy fato which awaited 
him. Yielding to the representations of her pretended friends, Leonora 
openly erected the standard of rebellion, and a civil wav commenced : its 
horrors woro increased by a body of Castilians, who, at the instance of Leo¬ 
nora, penetrated into the kingdom, and committed many ravages. In 1445, 
she formally requested permission to return, tn end her days with hor chil¬ 
dren j and her wish would doubtless have boon gratified, had not death 
surprised her at Toledo. 1 

In 1446, King Alfonso reached liis fourteenth your — tho period of his 
majority. His first acts were regarded by the people as favourable omens of 
his future administration, and, above all, of his disposition to cultivate a good 
understanding’ with the regent. When, in tho cortes convoked for tho 
occasion at Lisbon, Pedro resigned tho delegated authority into his hands, 
ho desired tho latter to retain it till ho was hotter ablo to bear tho load; 
and he soon afterwards married Isabella, to whom he had boon affianced 
in his tenth year. But these buds of hope woro soon blighted. Tho regent 
was powerful; he therefore had enemies — and enemies the moro bitter, Hint 
there was now a master who could destroy him with oaao. Of these none 
were more vindictive or base Hum his natural brother, tho count do Ihir- 
coloa, on whom lie had. just conferred tho lordship of Braganza, with tho 
title of duke. No sooner did the duko of Braganza perceive tho secure place 
which lie held in the king’s affections, than ho began to inveigh against tho 
character and actions of Pedro. Those discourses, and tho mention of his 
mother’s wrong’s, winch wore artfully distorted, made a deep impression on 
the king, who at length regarded his father-in-law with abhorrence. Tho 
regent perceived the change, and ho requested permission to retire to Coimbra, 
of which he was duke. Lf is request was granted; and so also was another — 
an act, under tho royal signature and seal, approving tho whole of his 
administration. 

No sooner had lie departed than a hundred reptiles darted tlioir stings. 
Among the new charges brought against him was one of poisoning tho into 
king and queen. I 11 vain did tho sago Ilonry hasten from his aerial resi¬ 
dence above Cape St. Vincent, lr> vindicate the character of his brother; in 
vain did Dom Alfonso de Alamado, a nobleman of unsullied honour, join in 
tho chivalrous act — for chivalrous it was, when tho lives of both were 

1 By tho Portuguese) historians, tho death of Leonora is suspected to luivo "been violent, and 
the guilt is thrown on tho constable of Castile, the famous Alvaro do Lima, lint what interest 
could ha have in her destruction ? And when did ho commit a useless crime ? 
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threatened as their reward, il they did not immediately retire from the 
ooui't; 1 in vain did the hitter challenge all who dared to dispute Dom 
Pedro’s virtues to a mortal combat; in vain did the royal Isabella plead her 
father’s innocence. Alfonso published an edict debarring all his subjects 
from communication with the prince, and ordering him to remain on his 
estates. His arms wore next demanded: these he refused to surrender. 
The dtikoof Braganza now assembled liia troops, and marched towards Coim¬ 
bra; he was met at Pcnella by Dom Pedro, before whoso handful of friends 
he lied with ignominy. Again did his daughter affectionately labour to 
avert his fate. In an agony of tonrs sho cast herself at her hushand’a feet, 
and besought his pardon. Alfonso was affected : ho raisod his queen, whom 
lie tenderly lovod, and promised tlmt if her father would acknowledge his 
crime, it should be forgiven. More jealous of his honour tlmn fond of life, 
the high-spirited prince would acknowledge no crime, simply bccauso he had 
none to acknowledge. The incensed monarch tore Hits reply into pieces, 
and said, “Your father wishes his destruction; he shall have his wish! " 

The duke loft Coimbra with one thousand horse and live thousand foot, 
all resolved to perish rather than permit a beloved lender to be oppressed; 
and on Lhoir banners wovo engraven, “ Fidelity ! Justice! Vengeance! ” The 
king hastened to meet him with about thirty thousand veteran troops; they 
approachod each other oil tho banks of tho Alfarrobeira (May 21st, 1449), 
above which was an eminence whore Pedro entrenched himself. The prince, 
who desperately sought the most dangerous post, and who evidently resolved 
to saorifico his life, fell through a wound in tho throat. The carnage which 
followed was tom lie: tho troops of the fallen infante, intent on revenging 
his doutli mid resolved on their own, would neither give nor receive quarter; 
almost all fell on the Hold. Tho vengeance of Alfonso passed boyoud the 
gravo: lie ordered the corpse of Pedro to remain on the ground, to be forever 
iloprivod of the last riles of humanity; hut m a few days some compassionate 
peasants, whoso souls might have put to shame tho boasted chivalry of 
nobles, privately removed it, and interred it in the church of Alverca. The 
doacendants of all bis ndhorents to llio fourth generation were declared 
infamous — incapable of holding any public charge. The mob of Lisbon 
testified characteristic joy at his catastrophe — a remarkable confirmation of 
his prudence in forbidding them to erect tho projected statue of him. 

The deatli of this prince — tho greatest whom Portugal had lately soen— 
caused a doop sensation throughout Europe, and from Rome to Britain drew 
forth nothing hut oxocratious against his murderers. Through the indig¬ 
nant remonstrances of tho pope and of his brother-in-law, the duke of Bur¬ 
gundy ; through tho increasing influence of his daughter, whoso virtues were 
appreciated by her husband, and whoso efforts to honour lus memory were at 
length successful; and more still through tlic king’s conviction of his 
innocence, in tho fifth year from this tragedy his bones were removed 
from lhoir humble sepulchre, and wore transferred with great pomp to the 
mausoleum of the Portuguese kings. In 1455, tlie queen suddenly sickened 
and died. That lior death was the effect of poison administered by her 
enemies, and tho enemies of her father — among whom were doubtless 

1 The address of this count to the king ami council, as It appears In Rtiy do Firing la a noble 
in at mice of magnanimity nml courage. Ife appealed to ids services — and they had been splen¬ 
did— usa Portuguese noble j to ids honour ns a knight of England's proud ardor — thon at 
least a pipud ono —the Garter; to bis unimpeachable Integrity; and to IiIh Intimncy with Dom 
Pedro—that bo know and spoke the truth. Neither his zeal nor tlie challenge with which be 
concluded affected Alfonso. 
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the detestable princes of Braganza— is the unshakon opinion of her own 
times and of posterity. 

TJio disastrous captivity of the infante Fordinand luid sunk deep into tiro 
heart of Alfonso, as into that of most princes of his family ; and tho desire 
of revenge had been suspended, not abandoned. 'Hie reduction of Con¬ 
stantinople by the Turks in 1453 had filled Christian Furopo with consterna¬ 
tion, and had led to the formation of a general league, tho object of which 
was to drive back tho misbelievers into their Asiatic wilds. Alfonso’s 
original intention waa to reduce the fortress of Tangier, tho siege of which 
had proved so unfortunate to the princes llcnry and Ferdinand j but tho 
advice of a Portuguese uoblo determined him to invest Alcucer-Scguier [or 
es-SeghirJ. In September, 1457, the armament, consisting of abovo two 
hundred vessels, and carrying twenty thousand men, sailed from tho three 
ports, effected a junction at sea, and steered towards the Moorish coast. 

The success which had attended the attack oil Aloaeer-iSegnier animated 
Alfonso to renew tho attempt on Tangier. Accordingly, in 1404, ho sailed 
with another armament. Tho assault was ropulsud with doplorablo loss ; the 
dower of the Porlugucvso chivalry either perished on the spot, or wore com¬ 
pelled to surrender. Tho king liimsoif had considerable dilhcully in effecting 
his escape. For some years the result of this inglorious expedition sooma to 
have inspired him with too much dread to ronow tho attempt; but, in 1471, 
ho embarked thirly thousand men on board 308 transports, and proceeded to 
invest Arsilla, a fortress on tho Atlantic. Tho king liimsoif, and his son tho 
infante Jofto, woro among tho foremost in tho assault. The Portuguese 
massacred all — as well those who resisted as those who threw down their 
arms in token of submission—with diabolical fury. In this work of 
destruction Jofto was behind none of liis countrymen. Terrified by tho fato 
of Arsilla, tho inhabitants of Tnngior abandoned the city with all their 
movable substanco. It was immediately oocupicd by the Christians, and it 
was formed into an episcopal sec. From these sneoesses, tho Portuguese 
courtiers surnainecl their king Afrioanus — an epithet which, witli any 
other people, would have been considered a bitter satire. Throughout lus 
operations in Africa lie had shown great incapacity, and hud met ivith 
unparalleled reverses; nor wore the successes recently obtained in any way 
attributable to his valour or abilities, but to 'those of his generals and his 
son. The latter, who hud attained his sixteenth year, was knighted on this 
occasions 


ALFONSO V AN 11 LA UKLTllANEJ A 

Wo have now reached a shameful pago in the history of Portugal. A 
vision passed through the brain of Alfonso V of uniting beneath his sceptre 
tho kingdoms of Portugal and Castile. Ho thought to realise his dream by 
marrying his nioce Doha Juana, daughter of his sister Doha Juana and of 
King Henry IY of Castile, who would succeed to that throne upon the death 
of her father, lint Alfonso V was too faint-hearted and too unskilful a poli¬ 
tician for so great an ambition, which had already turned the weak hoad of 
his predecessor Ferdinand I. 

On tho death of Henry IV of Castile his daughter Dona Juana inherited 
the throne, she having been recognised and sworn queen of Castile even 
during her father’s life- Nevertheless Ferdinand, king of Aragon, who waa 
married to Isabella of Castile, disputed her claim. It was then that Alfonso 
V sought to unite upon his own head tho crown of Portugal and Castile by 
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marrying liis niece, the queen Doha Jliana. The marriage Loolc place by proxy 
at Palcncia, in May, 1475. The pope, Paul II, was prevailed upon to grant 
the dispensation of consanguinity, but it was immediately revoked by his 
successor, Sixtus IV. 

How different was the character of Alfonso V from that of some of his 
predecessors 1 llow weak was his policy ! Tlio grandson of JoSo 1 novel* 
even completed his marriage, in spite of liis 
ambition to bo king of Portugal and Castile, 

Doha «J liana having been recognised and sworn 
queen of Castile even during her father’s life. 

What a difference between Alfonso V and liis 
predecessor Alfonso III, who mocked at Romo 
and tlio pontiff, married one wife, with another 
living, raised one queen and deposed another, 
in spito of the excommunications of the Vati¬ 
can, creating a strong faction in Portugal and 
getting himself proclaimed king; politically 
availing himself of every element in and out of 
tho country to accomplish his ends, and only 
repenting on liis death-hod, when lie had won 
everything. It might bo said that the cold 
British blood of his grandmother Philippa of 
Lancaster was still dominant in Alfonso V 
who, according to certain chronicles, observed 
complete chastity after tho death of his wife, 

Queen Isabella. 

In tlio moan time intrigues were ac¬ 
tive in Spain ; one argumen t, on which 
great stress was laid against tlio 
claims of Alfonso V, wns that 
Juana was tho child of adultery, 
for the faction of Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Aragon never wearied 
of repeating that she 
daughter of Henry 
tilo, but of Bolkiill do la Cuenca A Pohtuuuksb Woman of tiir Fifi-henth Ckntuh.y 
[whence sho was called tho Bel- 

tranoja|, making great sport of tho dissolute morals of Juana, tho sister of 
the king of Portugal, and mother of his bride. In tho end Lhe two factions 
eanio to blows. The fortune of war went against tho Portuguese, who were 
defeated at the battle of Toro in 1476, in spite of tho prodigies of valour 
performed in this battle by the infante Dom Joiio, lioir to tlio throno. 

Defeated in battle, Alfonso V attempted to gain his ond by policy, for 
which ho had not tho necessary dexterity. Ho bethought himself of attempl- 
ing to porsuado Louis XI, king of France, to take liis part and give him the 
help and protection of his troops to place the crowns of Portugal and Castile 
upon his head. Tho king of Franco remained unmoved, although the king 
of Portugal went in person to solicit liis help. In disgust Alfonso V 
announced his intention of visiting Palestine, and declared to his son, Prince 
Jo£o, whom lie lmd appointed rogent during liis absoneo from Spain, that in 
such a oaso he should he proclaimed king. But ho returned unexpectedly 
in 1477, and on the 14th of September, 1479, signed tlio peace with Castile 
at Alcantara — a shameful treaty, by which the king of Portugal abandoned 
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liis wife, who was forced to become a nun and oxoliangc tho crown for l,ho 
veil. She entered the convent of St. Clair in ttantarem in 1179, after¬ 
wards passing' to the convent of St. Clair of Coimbra, whore she was pro¬ 
fessed on the 17th of November, 1480. In the meanwhile the negotiations 
were so prolonged that the prince Dom Joiio lost patience, and with his 
impulsive disposition took upon himself to send the Castilian ambassadors 
two documents, one declaring for peace and the other for war, bidding them 
choose without further parley. Upon this final resolution, tho Castilians 
concluded the negotiations, (jreator energy on the part of Alfonso V might 
perhaps, even at the end of the dispute, liavo obtained loss shamoful and 
degrading conditions of peace, Alfonso V, crushed ami reduced to tho last 
extremity of consternation, was resolved to convoko tho corton and abdicate 
in favour of his son, when he fell sick of tho plague at Cintra, and died in 
the very room of the palace m which he was born, on tho 28th of August, 
1481.* 

With the exception of the accidental success in Africa, Ids reign was 
almost uniformly disastrous — a misfortune more owing to tho deplorable 
woakuoss of Ids character than to any other cause. IIo founded the order of 
tho Tower and Sword, undor tho invocation of Santiago, and was a great 
patron of literature ; ho -was tho ili-st of tho Portuguese kings to collect 
a library, and Lo order the national history to be treated by competent 
writers. Ilia roign is, however, somewhat rodeomod by the discoveries of 
the infante I-Ienry, who, from his residence at Tagus, continued Lo fix his 
eyes intently on the maritime regions of western Africa. Through this 
enlightened princo, tho Azores, with tho Madoirns, the (Canaries, Cape Verde, 
and olhor islands west of that great continent wovo discovered or col¬ 
onised. Tho discovery of tho Cape Vordo, tho last which illustrated the 
life of Ilenry, was owing to the enterprise of a Genoese, Antonio Nollo, 
who had derived a confused knowledge of tlioir existence from Clio ancient 
geographers, ancl who, from some dissatisfaction with his own country, 
offered his services to the prince. Having coasted from Morocco Lo Cane 
Vordo, lie deviated westwards and soon foil in with tho islands, which ho 
called after tho cape of tlnit nauio.e 


IlEtON OK ,70AO If “'ITFIC IMSHlfJSOT ” 

Pom .Tofio H was now proclaimed king. His accession to tho throne was 
the signal for a despotic war against tho aristocracy and tho territorial influ¬ 
ence of magnates. Jofto began by convoking tho cortos at Evora in 1481. 
A law was then published introducing a new oath to be taken by all tho 
chief alcaides and holdors of grants. Tho restrictions placed upon tho crimi¬ 
nal jurisdiction of the nobility, the examination of grants, and (he diminu¬ 
tion of the political influence of tho nobles, produced great discontent among 
tho aristocracy, which gave rise to intrigues, plots, and conspiracies, which 
Joiio JJ, following the example of Louis XI of Franco, repressed with all 
severity, not sparing blood nor executions even of bis own kindred. Under 
theso circumstances JoSo II seized the opportunity of satisfying his vongeanco 
and giving vent to the hatred which he had nourished for many yours against 
the duke of Braganza, Dom Fordinand, his second cousin, who was married 
to his wife’s sister. He had him publicly behcaclod at Evora on the 22nd of 
Juno, 1483 ; ho is now judgod Lo have been innocent of tho crime of high 
treason imputed to him, 
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Iii Hie following year, .Toao II with his own hands plunged a dagger into 
tho breast of the duke of Viscu, his cousin und brother-in-law, in the palace 
of Sctubal, for having conspired against him. After his death the duke was 
judged and condemned (a Ludicrous determination of the despotic monarch) 
and his accomplices executed. Tho bishop of Evora, who was accused of 
being concerned in tlio conspiracy, was ordered to be thrown into a well; 
and more than eighty nobles and fidalgocs paid with their lives for tho 
opposition which they made or were accused of making to the king’s policy. 
It was tho second time that the assassin’s dagger had been publicly used in 
Portugal in the royal palace, by a prince upon whose brow the crown of the 
kingdom was to rest. Roth tho royal assassins were excellent kings, who 
governed the country diligently with courage and wisdom, raised it and 
gave it prosperity. In tho caso of tho blow struck by Jofto II, it is to be 
noted that it was dealt to a subject whom the king might easily have com¬ 
mitted Lo a proper trial, with tho certainty of finding judges who would con¬ 
demn those guilty of high treason. To lessen the awful impression which these 
extraordinary assassinations make upon the mind and tho stain which they 
leavo upon the memory of these monarohs, it is necessary to consider the 
political circumstances and the ideas and customs of those times. Things 
inadmissible to our prosent civilisation were not so to the fourteenth ancl 
fifteenth centuries — above all when the deed was that of an absolute king 
who had to render an account to God alone. 

There is no doubt that tho wealth and thoreforo the influence successively 
acquired by the nobility had reachod such a pitch that they absorbed the 
host rove lines of the land, vexing the people by the insolence, cupidity, and 
abuses which oppressed the vassals of tho great lords and proprietors, though 
Portugal happily never suffered the terrors of feudalism. This excessivo 
power of tho nobles dated from tho time of .Jouo I, who was forced to create 
a new aristocracy to enable him to combat tho king of Castile, most of the 
old nobility having joined the Castilian banners, and to liberally divide the 
property of the crown with those who were faithful to his cause. The kmg 
afterwards ondeavoured to obviate the inconvenience of these excessive 
grants by the “ mental law ” (lei mental ), which, without revoking tho grants 
already made to the possessions thoreof and Choir lawful descendants, put 
great restrictions upon the alienation of such property. The mental law, 
published only in tho reign of Dom DuarLo, did not have the desired result; 
tho infante Dom Pedro, during his troubled regency, was forced to make 
concessions which decreased the patrimony of the crown. 

But tho reign of Alfonso V was abovo all disastrous upon this point, as 
we have said; it was the best time for the nobles and holders of grants. 
To romunoralo tho nobles who fought at his side, the luckless pretender to 
tho throne of Castile considered nothing too much — titles, favours, grants, 
salaries, pensions, allowances, marriage dowries, education of the children of 
nobles, gratifications for ordinary and extraordinary services, real or pre¬ 
tended ; everything was conceded with liberality and profusion by the mon¬ 
arch who was called the African, but might more properly have been called 
the Prodigal. 1 

Tho internal political situation as well as the stale of the treasury called 
for an effectual remedy, and it is certain that only an energetic, inflexible, 
and dauntless oharactor such as that of Jofto II could have applied by sheer 
forco a prompt though violent romody. It may therefore bo said that the 

[1 Joflo II said with jmtico tliat Ids father had loft him "only the royal high roads of 
Portugal.” — Sthpucns.*] 
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king, who was called “ the perfect prince,” rendered a memorable sorvico to 
the country b) r tho tremendous blow which he struck at the aristocracy and 
territorial'power, restoring freedom of action to tho crown, and liberating 
the public exchequer from tho heavy charges and oxpenses placed upon 
it by tho nobility. It is not surprising that in this struggle between tho 
crown and the nobility tho middle classes and tho people should be found 
on tho side of tho king, since ho made the offences, sufferings, oppression, 
complaints, and petitions represented by the deputies of the councils m the 
corLes of 1481 his clnof protcxl and principal weapon in declaring mortal 
war against the aristocracy and allying himself with tho people. 

Thus thoro was a firm allianco between tho king and tho people, although 
Jofio II convoked t-lio oorlcs only threo times during his reign, and tho crown 
and councils were generally on the best of terms. On the 12th of July, 
14fil, tho prince I)om Alfonso wont limiting in Almcirim, and as ho was gal¬ 
loping at nightfall tho horse took fright at somo object which lay across the 
path, and fell, dragging tho prince with him. fTo was pielcod up speechless 
and unconscious, and carried to a fisherman’s hut whoro ho died a few hours 
later in tho anus of his father, mother, and wife. 

This untimely death was a groat affliction to the king and queen of Por¬ 
tugal, especially to Jofio II, who thereby lost his hope of an heir to his 
throno; for by tho death of Princo Alfonso tho right of succession fell upon 
Dorn Emmanuel, dnko of Bcjn, tho brother of Queen Leonora amt of tho duko 
of Viscn whom ho had stabbed afc So tubal. The thought that the crown of 
Portugal would pass to hia wife’s family oppressed and tormonted Jofio II. 
Tho probability that his brother-in-law Dorn Emmanuel (Manool), the duke 
of Beja, whom lie hated, would bo king of Portugal, put bis cousin tho king 
beside himself. In this affliction Jofio II thought of having his natural son 
Jorge [or George] acknowledged as his successor. Jorge was master of the 
orders of Santiago and A viz, and duko of Coimbra. But Dom. Jofio did not 
carry out his intention; lie romembored the precedent of Jofio J, but the 
clear judgment of his wife, Donna Leonora, pointed nut to him that tho cir¬ 
cumstances wore very different; on the one hand thoro was no fear of foreign 
invasion ns in the days of the master of Aviz, while on the other hand the 
king had loft wounds still unhealed from his war against tho aristocracy. 
Upon the death of Jofio II, 1496, Dorn Jorge had not sufficient partisans to 
secure to him tho crown which his father so earnestly longed to boquoalh 
him.* 

Character of Joao ]J 

Jo So was a groat prince — comprehensive in his views, vigorous in tho 
execution of his designs, as he was cautions and politic in their formation; 
zealous for justice, and for tho happiness of his people. That zeal, howovor, 
sometimes degenerated into vengeance, and was sometimes disarmed by capri¬ 
cious clemency. But his character will ho bettor conceived from a few 
striking traits or sayings (and many such are recorded of him) than from 
any description. 

lie placed little value on the recommendations of his nobles ; and a 
favour solicited through their medium was almost sure to bo denied. But 
he was fond of honouring and rewarding merit, especially when, as is gener¬ 
ally tho case, that merit was dumb. 1 To a faithful and valiant knight he one 
day observed: “ You have hands to serve me; have you no tonguo to request 

[ l It is curious Hint Alexander tho Groat almost never rewarded those who did not ask, but 
took ]oy lu granting requestaq 
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a recompense?” IJcing at dinner, lie was once served among others by Dom 
Pedro do Mclo,a knight of great prowess, who was bolter fitted for handling 
the sword Ilian a dish in tho palace of princes, and let fall a large vessel 
of water, which sprinkled some of the courtiers, and made others laugh. 
“Why do you laugh?” inquired the king; “Dom Pedro has dropped a 
vessel of water, but ho never dropped Ins liuico I ” He had borrowed money 
of a rich merchant at Tavirn, to whom, at the expiration of the stipulated 
period, lie returned it with legal interest. Tho merchant — a wonderful 
instance of disinterestedness in such a capacity — refused to receive more 
than tho principal; Joiio sent double interest, with tho order to continue 
doubling it as often as the merchant should persist in the refusal. In one of 
his public edicts, with the view of recruiting his cavalry, ho ordered all his 
subjects to bo in readiness to furnish excellent war-horses. The churchmen 
pleaded their immunities, find some of them went so far as to say that they 
were not his subjects hut thoso of the popo. To punish them in the way 
they dosorvod, Joao loudly asserted that he had never regarded them as sub¬ 
jects ; and by another ordinance ho forbade all smiths and farriers to shoo 
their mules and horses-—a measure which soon compelled them to submit. 
The monopolists in com had created an artificial famine by purchasing and 
piling in their warehouses nil tho grain in the kingdom, which they refused 
to sell under an exorbitant price. Ilya royal ordinance tho people were for¬ 
bidden to purchase from these dealers, and the Castilians were permitted to 
import in whatever quantities they ploasod; the kingdom soon teemed with 
abundance, and tho monopolists were ruined. lie was a great enemy to 
detraction. Ono praised a recent font of arms of a Portuguese governor 
in Africa: another attempted to detract from it by saying that tho success 
was merely owing to chance. “That may be,” obsovved the king: “but 
how is it tiiat such chance never happens to anyone else? ” Nor was ho less 
jealous of his dignity with foreign princes than with his own subjects. A 
Portuguese vessel had been captured by some French pirates: he ordered nil 
the French vessels in his ports to be seized. Tho owners complained to their 
king, Charles VIII, who immediately punishod the pirates, and caused 
their prize to be restored. It was found, however, that a parrot had not been 
restored with tho rest, and ho insisted that every vessel should be retained 
until the bird wevo produced. In short, the success of his administration 
was unrivalled; ho introduced industry and comfort among Ids people; 
added largely to tho national resources; and was in many respects the 
greatest monarch that ever swayed the sceptre of Portugal. 

In tho reign of Ibis prince, the Portuguese spirit of maritimo enterprise 
was carried to a high pitch — a spirit which, except in one instance, 1 ho was 
always anxious to fostor. II is first care was to iound a fort on the coast of 
Guinea, which had been discovered during the preceding reign, for the pur¬ 
pose of maintaining a permanent commercial intercourse with tho natives. 
The barbarian king, who had mitered into an alliance with the strangers, 
consented to tho erootion of the fortress. From this moment Portugal, or 
rather her monarclis, derived a groat revenue in ivory and gold from this 
unknown coast; so groat, indeed, that he feared lest the vessels of other 
European nations should be attracted to it. To damp their avidity, be took 
care that the voyag’o should bo represented not merely as difficult, but as in 
the highest degree dangerous ; and as impossible to be undertaken in regular 
ships ; in any olhor than tho flat-bottomed round smacks at that time 

1 That of Ohrl.stopliov Columbus), whoso proposals ho himself was’ ready enough to receive, 
but wns overruled by his council. 
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peculiar to Portugal. The .secret, however, was near coming to the knowledge 
of the vigilant monarch of Castile, who suspected the truth, and who longed 
to obtain a settlement on tlio sat no coast. In tho hope of a princely roward, 
a Portuguese captain and two pilots proceeded to Castilc. They were pursued 

into the neighbouring territory by Hie agents 
of Joffo ; and, as they refused to oboy the sum¬ 
mons of recall, two wore killed cm tho spot, and 
tho third brought back to Evora, where ho was 
quartered. The severity of this punishment 
sank deep into tho minds of lire other pilots, 
and retained them in tho service of their own 
sovereign. And when Joffo hoard that vessels 
wore constructing in tho English ports, unknown 
to Edward IV, and at tho cost of tho duko do 
Medina Sidanui, for an expedition to Ethiopia, 
— so tho Portuguese termed all central Africa 
from tho Nilo Lo the western coast,-—lie sent 
an embassy to tho English monarch, whom ho 
reminded of tho aneumt allianoo bolwoon tho 
two crowns, and wlmm ho easily induced to 
prohibit the preparations. In a short time, 
the fortress of Silo .forgo da Mina (Elmimi) be¬ 
came a considerable city, and af Lor wards infa¬ 
mous from tho Ira Hie in slaves. 

Put this was only the beginning of Portu¬ 
guese enterprise, the king had boon taught 
Lo suspect tlmt by coasting tho African conti¬ 
nent a passage to tlio East Indies might bo discovered; and ho not only 
equipped two small squadrons oxprossly for this object, hut despatched two 
or his subjects (Pedro do Govillifio and Alfonso do Payvu) into India and 
Abyssinia, to discover the route to and between these vast regions, and what 
advantages Portuguese commerce might derive from the knowledge lima 
acquired. 
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PKOOIllCSS IN DISCOVERY 

The discoveries of Oovilhtto encouraged Joltn to attempt the passage to 
India. One of tho squadrons — that under .lotto Alfonso do Avoiro— dis¬ 
covered the kingdom of Bonin. Tlio other, under Cam, was more fortunate. 
Crossing the equinox, ho arrived at tho mouth of the Congo, lie coasted 
two hundred leagues further to tho south ; hut finding no enpo, ho returned 
to Congo, and was honourably received by tho barbarian king, whom ho dis¬ 
posed to Christianity, and impressed with a favourable idea of European 
civilisation. Mis departure affected the half con void., who besought him to 
return with missionaries, and who at tho same time permitted several natives 
to accompany him, for the purpose of being thoroughly instructed in the 
new faltli. By the Portuguese king and court they wove received with 
great joy, and at their express desire were soon regenerated in the waters of 
baptism, ho, his queen, and many of tlio nobles standing sponsors at tho font. 
After a residence of two years in Europe, they returned to Congo, accom¬ 
panied by several monks, some mechanics and agricultural labourers, and an 
embassy, headed by Buy do Sousa. Hundreds repaired to tho missionaries 
for instruction ; the idols wore broken or removed ; a church was built, and 
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mass celebrated with imposing pomp. Rut to renounce worldly pleasures, 
and to mortify Lho strongest passions, to forego the privilege of many wives, 
and the gratification of revenge — were too much for these licentious bar¬ 
barians. By degrees the new faith changed, and was finally extinguished. 

Though no paramount advantage was derived from the alliance with 
Congo, tho discoveries of Cam led to a solid one — that of the Cape of Good 
Hope. This memorublo discovery was made in 1487, by Bartliolomeu Dias, 
an officer ol equal enterprise and experience. The high winds and still 
higher seas which assailed this vast promontory induced the captain to call 
it tho Cape of Storms; hut Jofio, who had moro extended views, called it 
0 Cabo da Boa Ksporanqa, or the Capo of Good Hope. On this occasion Dias 
ventured little beyond tho promontory; nor was it passed by any vessel 
until tho following reign, when the famous Vasco da Gama doubled it on 
his voyage to India. 0 

J\ far tin's Account of Vasco ancl Cabral 

To Govillifio belongs the honour of marking the itinerary of the voyage 
to India, assorting that tho Bast might be reached by tho south of Africa. 
Iu the lottors which ho sent from Cairo, he said that ships navigating along 
tho coast of Guinea would ultimately reach the extreme south of the African 
continent; and from thonco steering east in tho direction of the island 
of Lua, by Sofula, would find themselves on the way to India. From this 
and other information received, was composed tho plan of the daring expe¬ 
dition of 1497, tho destined course of which was first ICalikodu or C ale cut 
(Calicut), as if was called then, and from thence to where Govillifio was. 
Vasco da Gama was chosen by Dorn Emmanuel (Dom Jofio IT had then been 
dead three years) to command tho expedition. IIo was a daring but prudent 
man, uniting tho qualities of a soldier and sailor, a thing common at that 
time and even later. Tho same thing applies to Alfonso do Albucpierque, 
Dom Jofio do Castro, and many others. Such a combination had a decided 
advantago ; the separation of these qualities did not come to embarrass thou* 
plans ; thero was unity in the command, for the captain was likewise pilot. 

The greatest judgment and prudence directed the preparations for tho 
expedition. Tho information sont by Govillifio was weighed and considered 
and compared with that previously obtained. Charts and maps wero exam¬ 
ined, and Bartliolomeu Dias himself related what had befallen him, the 
obstacles which lie had encountered, and the difficulties which must be over¬ 
come. With his vast experience ho directed the building of the ships, doing 
away with exaggerated dimensions, and insisting on the strength of the ribs. 
The discoverer of the capo was to accompany tho expedition as far as Sfio 
Jorge da Mina, and remain there to carry on the gold trade. Thero were 
four small ships, that llioy might be able to onfcor all the ports, explore every 
creole, pass over shoals, and cruise along the coast. Their construction was 
strong and perfect, such as had never been seen before. 

They carried six freestone columns carved with the Portuguese arms, 
and the armillary sphere which the king had adopted as his emblem. One 
was to lie set lip at tho hay of St. Bra/,, another at tho mouth of tho Zambesi, 
another in Mozambique, another in Calicut, and another in the island of 
Santa Maria. There were two chaplains on board each ship; negro , Kaffir, 
and Arab interpreters, ten convicts for any sacrifice that might bo necessary, 
and finally 148 soldiers. The best pilots had been chosen and the king would 
allow nothing to bo spared. He came in person to view tho ships on the 
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a lucks, and remained eoil versing with the masters, listening to the observa¬ 
tions of Bartholomeu and Pedro Dias, and Vasco da Gama, who showed him 
the new astrolabe of Behaim, a rough triangle of wood but very effectual. 

The three ships boro the names of tho three archangel,s : A. Gabriel the capU 
tuncct of 120 tons; S. Miguel (formerly Berrio), and /S'. Raphael of 100 Ions. 
The name of the fourth, of 200 tons, in unknown. At tho end of dune they 
were all finished ancl ready, and rode at anchor lioforo tho church of Uestollo, 
whero tho captains watched all the night of the 7th of July. The next day, 
aflor mass, accompanied by the king and all tho people of tho city, singing, 
with tapers in their hancl«, they all went in procession to the shore and there 
embarked. Oamoona says that at that moment: 

Dill now tin aged wire of rovo end mien, 

Upon the fovcahoio thronged by tho oiowilH, 

With loro by long oxporlmioo only grown, 

Thus from htb Umolaught bvonst ho made Ids moan; 

“ 0 curst tho mortal who tho first was found, 

Teaching tho treo to wear tho (lowing shoot," 

— The hmimlst Hiirlon'a ininshilioii. 

Indeed many in their hearts strongly condemned tho persistency of the 
monarchs in sacrificing men and money to this chimera of navigation. Tho 
cold and tardy prudence born of past experience did net believe success 
possible after so many vain attempts. The lesult was to prove tho contrary; 
but tho words of the poet propho.siod the fatal eonsotpioneos of an empire 
which all, both during and prudent, wore ready to acclaim upon tho return 
of Vasco da Gama. Camoona, watching tho decline of the sun, could relate 
the hunger endured at sou, tho turn posts, .shipwrecks, and wanderings in tho 
burning lands of tho terrible Adumaslor, and tho trail of white skeletons loft 
across tho sands of both African — a rosary of mournful tragedies. lie could 
relate how waves of tyranny and crime from that Indian sou strotched out 
to Europe to overwhelm Portugal witli thoir slime. 

They wore three months reaching St. Helena Bay (Nov. 7UO. They 
landed to take tho sun with their astrolabe, tho rolling of tho ship preventing 
thorn from doing so on board ; hero thoy had several skirmishes with the 
natives, and set out again at last upon tho Kith of November. On the 
10th they'- came in sight of Cape Tormontoso, or of Good Hope, both mimes 
being fully jusliliod on this occasion. For throo clays thoy were bouton 
about by tempests. The wind and waves wore such that tho upper parts of 
the ships were under water, and it could scarcely be seen if they advanced 
upon the waves or wore wrapped around by thorn. Upon tho stern castles 
tho ships had painted pictures of tho saints whose name they boro, and 
when the raging sea Hung the pictures on to the tilt the crews grew pale 
with horror. It was a bad omen, for it soomod as if they were deserted 
by tho divine favour. Fierce and angry seas washed over tho poops, dashing 
the boaLs against the sides of tho ships and damaging the holms. They 
furled tho sails, cut down the tilt, and began to throw the cargo overboard. 
At Inst the weather cleared. 

Having doubled the cape, they entered tho bay of St. Bra/,, whore the 
calms detained tliom until the 7th of tho following month. Navigating for a 
week along tho southern coast of Africa, on the 15th they reached tho 
Chaos Islands, the farthest point reached by Bartholomeu Dias. Thou they 
began to follow the instructions of Covilhao, tho pilot absent in tho lands 
of tho mythical Prestor John, of whom they wore in search. They wished 
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to proceed along the coast, but the currents, which wore a great danger, 
carried them towards the vast and unknown southern sea. The sailors 
rebelled in vain; Vasco da Gama, liko an inexorable destiny prudent in his 
audacity, overcame* the currents and revolts. 

At last they got oul of the “sea o£ darkness” (»tar tenebroso), and then 
only could the terrific cape he looked upon 11 s overcome. The tempests and 
the currents grew still. J3y day there was calm withtho sky of purest blue; 
by night, several times tho light of S. Pedro Gonsalves, tho St. Elmo of Lis¬ 
bon, shone above the tops of the masts. All promised fair weather. They 
climbed tho masts to see tho marks of the miracle, and brought back with 
great dovotion the droppings of green wax loft by the saint. 

On January 10th, 1408, they touched land at Inh'ambane, and had some 
intercourse with the Kahirs; on tho 22nd they had readied Quilnnane 
(Kilimane), whore “noblemen” came 011 hoard to visit them, with turbans 
of worked silk upon their heads. 

India was reached for the first time. They saw men of divors nations, 
and traces of that distant civilisation so eagerly sought for. They had 
omerged from the African soa, and from tho heavy shadow of the dark con¬ 
tinent. Yet tlieso “ noblemen ” whom limy gazed upon almost with love, 
regarding them as hr others, wore to bo tlielr crudest enemies. They 
reached Mozambique on tho 2nd of March. Around tlic fleet at anchor came 
the nativo vessels, without decks or sails. Tho Moors came to trade with 
them. The sultan in person wished to compliment Vasco da Gama, who 
received him on hoard. Tho sultan proved perfidious, and the fleet, without 
the pilots, cruised along tho coast to Mombasa (on the 8 th of April), where 
ohanco alone saved it from tho plot which Llio Moors had prepared against 
it 5 they had already recognised dangerous competitors in those men wlio 
had come over the Hoa to these regions, which had until then been the 
undisputed possession of Arabia, Egypt, and Nubia. Saved by a miracle, 
Vasco da Gama wont on to Molindo (16th), wlioro the sultan roceived 
him well; but hot trusting these “noblemen ” of Zanzibar, ho availed him¬ 
self of a Moor who had remained on board at Mozambique, and who chanced 
to know tho way to Calicut. They put to sea, and in twenty-seven days 
(24tli of April to tho 19th of May), they were in India. The voyage had 
lasted ten months and eleven days. 

It was now that their wonder reached its limit. Everything they had 
soon as yet gave not a distant idea of what they now saw upon their land¬ 
ing. Tho natural pom]) mid splendour of tho East filled them with surprise 
and cupidity. In their roligious ignorance they saw everywhere tho Chris¬ 
tians of Prosier John. Tho natives adored the Virgin Mary, and the Por¬ 
tuguese also prostrated themselves before our Lady, in tho person of Gauri, 
the white goddess, Sakti of Siva, tho destroyer. This confusion, increased 
by tho fact of not understanding each other’s speech, occasioned scenes 
ingenuously comical. Some who wore doubtful, remarked that if the idols 
were devils their prayer was intended for God alone, quieting their con¬ 
sciences by this mental reservation. To increase their amazement, there 
came to them a Moor who spoke 111 Portuguese, “Good luck ! good luck ! 
Many rubies, many emeralds ! ” 

IlTom Lisbon to India wan but a short distance, for the feelings have 110 
measure. Tlioy wore all Christians, they also had kings. The world was 
all one and man the same everywhere. The ingenuous way in which the 
greatest things wore accomplished is llie greatest proof of the heroic strength 
of these men of the Renaissance. 
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At that lime India — and by that name wo designate all Llio coasts aucl 
islands included between the meridians of Suez and Tidore, and botwoou 
20 ° south latiludo and 30° north lalitudo, tho scene of tho Portuguese cam¬ 
paigns— in India, avo say, foreign races hold a kind of dominion resembling 
in all things that which afterwards belonged to tho Portuguese —a eonnner- 
cial-mariliino monopoly, and consequently, factories, colonies, and states. 
The races they were about to dispossess of this dominion were the Arabs, 
the Ethiopians, Persians, Turks, and Afghans, who, coming down from the 
lied and the Arabian seas, and confounded in tho religious wave of Islam, 
had subjugated tho peninsula from the Indus to tho Ganges, and eastern 
Africa from Adul to Monomolapa. Extending thoinsolves to the extreme 
east, they reached as far as Cambodia and Tidore in tho Moluccas, across 
Arakan and Peg'u, from tho peninsula of Malacca (Malay peninsula), and 
from Burma and Shan (Siam) into tho continent, through Sumatra and 
Borneo and the middle of tho Sunda archipelago. Tho Portuguese called 
all the natives Moors, a generic term already in use in Europe to denote tho 
followers of Islam, and therefore now adopted when, having come from afar 
and traversed so many sous, they again found themselves face Lo face with tho 
Turk, tho opponent of Llio Christian throughout the world. 

“Tho devil take you 1 What brought yon here 1 ” was the compliment 
addressed to the Portuguese by a Moor in Calicut; and in Mozambique and 
Mombasa tho Moors (wo will henceforward use this word as a generic 
term, as aforesaid) persuaded or forced Sammidri Rajah (Zamorin) king or 
count (India was under a pseudo-foudal rule) of Calicut, to exterminate the 
Portuguese, Calicut was the commercial empire of tho count of Malabar, 
and tho dominions of tho rajah formod the so-oaUcd kingdom of Iunmra. 

It was an easy mntlor no doubt to persuade the ruler that Vasco da Gama 
was a pirate and his king a myth; cortainly tho Moors of Calient defined, 
in advance and unawares, the Portuguese dominion, which differed from 
common piracy only in that it was rapine organised by a political state. 
Convinced or constrained, the rajah ordered tho navigators to be pursued, 
but they embarked and defended thomnelvos, August 30th. After remaining 
some months in tho island of Anjcdiva, upon tho coast, Vasco da Gama 
resolved lo return and sot sail for Portugal on tho 10 th of July, PI 98. A year 
later on tho same date ho reached Lisbon. Groat was tho enthusiasm. J)om 
Emmanuel also had his Indies, and Porlugal hor Columbus. But what tid¬ 
ings of Prestor John? And what of CovillitCa ? None. Tho navigator had 
succeeded in overcoming tho cape and discovering India, hut lie had not suc¬ 
ceeded in solving the enigma which at that time had bullied their Koarch for 
three centuries. This was of small account in history. The ossential [joint 
was the solving of a greater enigma— that of the “dark ocean,” Little was 
now wanting; in twenty years Ihero would not remain an unknown corner 
of land in Lho wliolo circumferonce of tho globe, nor a span unexplored in 
the vast expanse of seas. “ Under tho wild waves to learn the secrets of tho 
earth, and the mysteries and illusions of the sea,” the Portuguese with heroic 
curiosity took in their bauds the futura of Europo and of the world. In tho 
year after lho discovery of India, Pedro Alvaros Cabral, who was sent thither 
with an imposing fleet, could not resist tho temptation of curiosity. BLeer¬ 
ing east in the Atlantic a question constantly tormented him — what lay to 
tlie wost ? In that direction Columbus hud discovered llio Indies in the 
northern hemisphere; wore there not perhaps Indies in the soulliorn hemi¬ 
sphere also ? He steered west lo explore — what wore a few months more or 
less in the long journey to the east? Tims he discovered Brazil; the western 
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land lay from tlio extreme north to the extreme south, extending through 
the two hemispheres. Not till then could it he said that America was com¬ 
pletely discovered (1600). 

The news ol the discovery of new lands made little impression in Lisbon ; 
the fervent desire of the court was the discovery of the Procter, the enchanted 
Prester John, in ordor to make a good alliance with him and bring to Por¬ 
tugal a little at least of those good things which Vasco da Gama had seen 
with his own eyes, the report of which inflamed the whole nation with 
cupidity. Cabral was sent for this purpose, not to discover lands ; the names 
in their repertory were now barely sufficient to designate the islands, capes, 
ports, bays, coasts, and continents. Their desires wore set on other tilings; 
other hopes soothed within them: “ Good luck I good luck 1 Many rubies, 

many emeralds 1 ” 

It was resolved to soiul a fleet to India, lor now that the way was known 
there was nothing to fear and no reason to diminish the number or tonnage 
of the ships. Pedro Alvaros Cabral was appointed admiral of the fleet, 
which consisted of thirteen ships and carried twelve hundred men. The 
fleol raised anchor in the Tagus on the 9th of March, 1500. The shouts of 
the sailors as they worked at the capstan in unison, a sound as sad and mourn¬ 
ful as the sea; the low murmur of the cables in the lmwsos ; the whistle of 
the masters as they directed the manoeuvres ; the many-coloured flags flying- 
in tho breozo ; the sails half-furled upon the masts, made a vivid picture of 
the nation which in the year 1600 was also setting out, shriven and well-dis¬ 
posed, upon this long voyago of a little more than a century, full of disease 
and shipwreck, at tlio end of which waited a tomb vast as the sen and silent 
as tho ocean in tho funereal culm of tho tropics. 

Cabral’s voyago, besides beginning the Portuguese dominion in India, had 
really two desirable results: it swept away tho two legends of Prester John 
and of tho “sea of darkness,” Ilo discovered Brazil and returned to tell 
Emmanuel that tho supposed emperor of the East was a miserable black 
heathen king, intronchod in tho inaccessible mountains of Abyssinia. In 
pursuit of :x myth, drawn by tin abyss, Portugal discovered tho continents 
and islands of the Atlantic and reached India. For tho sake of an illusion 
they achieved tho reality which struck tlio world with wonder. The world is 
a mirage and men avo but shadows borne upon the cunning winds of destiny. 
With tlio lands disoovorod and tho seas ploughed from east to west, it still 
remained to unite these two lmlvos of tho known world, and sail round them, 
to make suvo that they lay whole and complete in the hands of men. This 
was tho effect of the voyage of Magellan (MagalhJies) twenty years after. 
The sea was dark no more, the great conquest was complete. But a new 
enterprise now revealed itself—to devour what was discovered, to assimilate 
the world. Tlio whole of Portugal embarked for India in Cabral’s fleet. 


TUB CONQUEST OF INDIA 

On the 18th of September of tho year 1600, Cabral reached Calicut. He 
wont, not liko Vasco da Gama, as a discoverer, but as the emissary of tho 
noble Portuguese monarch, tho bearer of liis letters and proposals of alliance 
to the rajah of Calicut. As such ho was received in a solemn audience. 
The Portuguese, donning their richest clothes and their best and brightest 
arms, thought to make an impression upon tho Eastern potentate by their 
riches; but the representatives of Europe, poor and strong, were to bo 
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outdone by the magnificence of opulent India. The polish of thoir firms was 
dimmed by tlio blaze of precious stones “ whose rays wore blinding.” 

The rajah was borne in a palanquin, or litter, upon the sliouhlore of his 
nobles, reclining upon silicon oushions among coveilets worked in gold thread, 
falling in folds and edged with bordora encrusted with precious stonoa. The 
litter advanced slowly, under a silken canopy fringed with gold, and within 
tills double tabernacle appeared the black rajah, covered with precious atonoa. 
It was blinding to look upon him. On each side of the canopy wore pages 
stirring the air with fans of peacock featliera, and beside tho palanquin came 
those who boro the insignia of royalty—tho sword and dagger, 1-lie foil of 
gold, the symbolical lily-flower, the ewer of water, and finally the cup into 
which tlic king spat tho betel, tlio chewing of which makes the tooth pink, 
and givos “ a most sweet breath.” 

Throughout tliu whole length of the procession ami bringing up tho rear 
were bands of musicians rending the air with thoir drums, tom-toms of gold 
and silver suspended by cords from poles of bamboo, and enormous trumpets, 
some straight and some curved, raised in the air, which gave the musicians 
the appearance of elephants with golden trunks, Lhoii* flags encrusted with 
rubies and emeralds. 

The reception was conducted with solemnity on either side, although they 
could not understand each other welL ; the scribes displayed in vain thoir 
long palm loaves covored with writing ; the Portuguese by signs imlioated 
their wish to establish factories there. The scribes gradually came to under¬ 
stand, and distrusted ; and the Portuguese also distrusted tho smiles of the 
rajah. In spito of this, however, their request was granted, and Cabral 
founded the first Portuguoso factory in India at Oulieut. Afterwards the 
Moors came and exclaimed against tho intruders who woro despoiling them, and, 
favoured by the natives, fell upon the factory, murdering all tho Portuguese 
therein — fifty in all. Tlum followed tho lerrihlo vongoanoo of tho admiral, 
llo took ten ships of the Arab merchants, and put the crows, live hundred 
moil, to the sword ; bombarded tho city, and set it, on fire. 

The burning of Calicut on the 1 Glh of December, 1500, was tho gloomy 
dawn of modern oriental history. In the middle of January (1501) Cabral 
loaded hi.s ships with pepper and cinnamon and returned to tho kingdom. 
Of the thirteen ships with which ho set out a year before, barely three 
returned with him. The terrible enemy though conquered was not suh- 
duod, and this first expedition to India, the first net of a tragedy of moro 
than a century, sketched out the course of its action ; assassination, lire, 
massacre, shipwreck; the sword and pepper; tlio soldier’s arms in one 
hand, the merchant’s scales in the other — u modern Carthage; and in tlm 
background tho open maw of tlm sea, ready to devour men, ships, and treas¬ 
ure; a perennial fount of vice pouring forth tommts of wickedness. 

To inflict a lorrible chastisement upon tho rajah and to consolidate the 
factory of Cochin by fortifying it, was tho object of tho sooond float which set 
out from Lisbon in February, 1502, under tlio command of Vasco da Gama, 
the implacable captain. Tho story of the voyage is full of horror; and tlio 
revenge of the captain a proof of the sanguinary, impassive, and cruel cold¬ 
ness which docs indeed exist in tho almost African temperament of tho 
Portuguese. Obliterated in poaco and subjoction it ever bursts out afresh 
in dominion, victory, and warfare. If such sentiments, alive in tlio soul of 
Gama, inspired his actions, his campaign followed no plan, nor could his 
rude spirit entertain tho wide views of tho statesman. If ho had any plan 
in view, it was to amaze India by the cruelty of liis deeds, and dominate it 
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by the terror of his slaughters. Navigating the Indian seas, Gama met a 
sliip of Arabian merchants going to or coming from Mecca. Besides the 
crow tho ship carried 240 men, passengers with their wives and children. 
This was on the 1st of October, 1502; “which I shall remember all my 
life,” wrote tho pilot, still horror-stricken at the remembrance of the cow¬ 
ardly way in which the ship was set on fire with all whom it contained, so 
that every soul perished in tho flames or in the sea. Well pleased with him¬ 
self, tho captain steered for Calicut. lie intimated to the rajah that lie 
must expel all the Moors, wlio numbered five thousand families, the richest 
in the city; saying that any nor van L of the king Dorn Emmanuel was worth 
moro than the Zamorin, and that his 
masler had power to make every palm 
tree a king I As was to bo expected, 
tho rajah refused. Then tho captain, 
who upon anchoring hucl captured a con¬ 
siderable number of merchants in the 
port, ordered tlioir hands and ears to be 
cut off, and crowded them into a boat in 
which they drifted ashore with tho tide, 
bearing Gama’s answer to tho rofusal of 
the wrotchod prince. 

Tlion ho began tho bombardmont, 

November 2nd. Tho city wns in flames 
for the sooond limo, and tho lamentations 
of tlio people answered tho cynical and 
ferocious laughter of tho sailors sheltered 
behind tho sides of tho ships near tho 
guns which vomited flro. This was a 
foolish, cruel, and cowardly deed; for 
tho short lances and arrows of the natives 
coulcl not measure themselves against 
the grenades fired from afar on board the 
ships. Gama left part of his fleet m 
India under tho command of Vincente 
Sodre, as eminent and celebrated a man 
as tho admiral, whoso uncle he was. 

The Portuguese dominion thus as¬ 
sumed from tho very first the twofold 
diameter which it never lost in spite of 

ull subsequent attempts at law and order. A P01lT „ o „ I , M oaftain of Simk-ktu 
Un tho sea was anarchy and theft; oil Ojjntury 

shore, a succession of blood-thirsty dep¬ 
redations. Vnsoo da Gama showed how to rule by fire and sword; Sodre 
showed how to reap a harvest at sea by boarding tho ships of Mecca. Piracy 
and pillago were tho two foundations of the Portuguese dominion, its nerves 
were cannon, and Us soul was pepper. When Gama returned from Ilia 
second voyago a third fleet loft Lisbon (April, 1503) with Alfonso de Albu¬ 
querque and Duarte Pacheco on board. They went to Cochin to assist tho 
rajah in his war against the rajah of Calicut, and built the first fortress in 
India. Albuquerque returned to Lho kingdom; Pacheco remained at Cochin 
with tho troops and ships prepared for the attack. Tho hero — for ho fought 
like a wild boast in his don of Kambalaun, nobly, disinterestedly, and fiercely 
— said at once that now all lay with tho artillery. This will explain the 
u. w. —vor.. x. 2 i 
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possibility of the resistance of Pacheco’s seventy men, feebly assistocl by the 
natives, against the fifty thousand attributed to the army of Samundri, rajah 
of Calicut. But the arlillory alone would not have sufficed to repulse the 
solid body of the enemy’s columns, if the courage and wonderful rapidity of 
the marches, the ubiquity, so to speak, of the first soldier-hero of the East, 
had not supported the powerful means of defences. The (loot of Lopo Soares 
Albergaria brought bade Pacheco to tho kingdom in 1506. Boing a simple 
and upright man he returned rich in wounds and poor in money and dia¬ 
monds; ho had remained in the captaincy of Sfio Jorge da Mina, from 
whence he was brought in irons beoauso of tho accusations brought against 
him, to languish in prison for a long time and to die at lust in povorty and 
oblivion. u The fate of this hero,” says Goes," “ was of a naburo to warn 
mankind to beware of tho inconstancy of kings and princos and their small 
remembrance of those to whom they are hound.” And yet T)om Emmanuel 
owed tho consolidation of his still ineipiont umpire in tho East to this 
man. 

Dom Francisco do Almeida was the man ohoson to bo governor of India, 
now constituted a viceroyalty. He is the first of tho successive figures pre¬ 
sented by the Portuguese ompire of tho East; and tho first of tho three most 
notable viceroys. The government of India formed throe groat men — 
Castro, who may be called a saint; Albuquerque, to whom tho name of hero 
is better adapted ; and Almeida, a wiso administrator and intelligent factor. 
The viceroy, Ins plans matured by observation on the spot, and tho first naval 
war with which ho was received by tho unropontant rajah of Calicut, 
mentally completed his system of government. “ Lot all our strongth bo at 
sea,” lie said ; “let us refrain from appropriating the land. The old tra¬ 
dition of conquest, tho empire of such distant lands, is not desirable. Lob 
us destroy thoso new races (tho Arabs, Afghans, Ethiopians, and Turks) 
and reinstate the ancient races and natives of this coast; then wo will go 
further. Let us secure with our floots tho safety of tho soa and protect tho 
natives in whoso name we may practically reign ovoi* India. Thoro would 
certainly be no harm in our having a few fortresses along tho coast, but 
simply to protect the factories from surpriso, for their chief safoty will lie in 
the friendship of the nativo rajahs placed upon their thrones by us, and main¬ 
tained and defended by our fleets. What lias been clono so far is but anarchy, 
scarcely an outline of government, a sysLoin of murder, piracy, and disorder 
which it is necessary to remedy.” Tho difficulties scomocl to him more 
formidable in that “ the past warfare wan with beasts, but now wo are to fight 
Venetians and tho Turks of tho sultan.” Tho former impunity disappeared 
as soon as the Venetians and Egyptians launched a powerful fleet upon tho 
Red Sea, with artillery. 

Dom Francisco do Almeida advanced up the coast, leaving behind him a 
trail of ashos and blood which everywhere marked the passage of tho Portu¬ 
guese. The Egyptian admiral still feared the viceroy, and as soon 
as the fieot had anchored and grappled with his ships, he meant to cut 
the cables and drift ashore, dragging tho Portuguese with him, whore tho 
Indian launches and fustaa might fall upon them furiously. But tho viceroy 
perceived the snare and ordered tlie anchors to bo prepared in the stern, and 
the enemy’s ships wont ashore alone. It was the 3rd of February (1609), the 
feast of St. Braz, at noon. The confusion of races gathered in that light 
was inextricable ; the bannors of the cross and crescent flying from the masts 
covered the most extravagant sentiments and varying boliofs. The truth is 
that they fought not for faith or fatherland, but furiously disputed tho 
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spoils of India ; and covetousness can mnko brothers of men of every faith 
and children of ovory race. There were French and Gormans as bombardiers 
on board the Portuguese ships ; there wore Indian Brahmans and even 
Moors. On tho other side in the confusion of ships there might he found 
from tho Nubian to tho Arab from tho Ethiopian to the Affran ; there were 
Mussulmans of every caste j Persians and Rum 1 of Egypt — mercenaries from 
all parts to whom this generic name was given. Besides the heathen multi¬ 
tude way tho Venetian renegade or Catholic—but above all the merchant, who 
had come with artillery to tho Indian Sea by order of his republic to defend 
the interests of his associates in tho commerce of the East. Around the 
confused bands on board tho fleet of tlio Hum gathered the dark mass of 
Indians in their junks, from Din in Guzerat and from Calicut in Kanara. 

Once more tho waters of tho Indian Sea wero stained with crimson. 
Countless numbers perished. The wounded floated, crying for mercy and 
receiving bullets. At last, nflor tho scones and episodes proper to such trage¬ 
dies, the victory fell to tho viceroy who destroyed ltum and Indians. This 
naval victory had a higher importance oven than tho victories of Duarte 
Pacheco in Coohin, for the Indians, observing and considering, recognised 
that tho Portuguese forces wero invincible not only to themselves but also 
to tho Rum of Egypt and tho artillery of Venice. The viceroy remembered 
that ho had lost his son, and “lie went and sat under tho awning, a hand¬ 
kerchief in his hand which could not stem his falling tears.” All thronged 
to console him, and recovering his spirits lie arose, drying his tears and call¬ 
ing them liia sons, and said that this griof had pierced and must ever remain 
in his heart, Imtlmdo thorn rejoice at tho gallant vengoanco which God in his 
morcy had bestowed upon them I But to complete his vengeance for the 
death of his son, ho ordered prisoners to be tied to tho mouths of the guns, 
and tho heads and scattered members of those unfortunate wretches were 
thrown into tho city of Kanara like shot. Tho death of his son disturbed 
his sound judgment and transformed his formor opinions of a statesman to 
blood-thirsty furios, attested by tho devastation of tho coast of Guzerat. IIo 
yielded also to the intrigues and sliuulors of tho captains who had come from 
Ornius, recently conquered by Albuquorquo and ruled with tho terrible wild¬ 
ness of lus titanic enterprises. They scoffed at tho viceroy who had just 
finished his term of oflico, and at Albuquorquo, already appointed from Lis¬ 
bon to succeed him ; and treacherous accounts of the excesses of tho wise 
Almoida had already reached the court. The dungeon of Duarte Pacheco 
awaited him in payment of his labours. Ilowevor, on his joiii'ne 3 r to the 
kingdom lie landed' on tho coast of ICaffraria, and was killed by the natives 
with assegais and javelins. 

Ilis plan of government, though wise, was chimerical, for India itself was 
insanity. Only a man of genius like Albuquerque could make tho doomed 
enterprise great. Only a saint like Castro could save tho Portuguese valour 
from the stain of positive ignominy. Dominion, as Almeida conceived it, 
was not to despoil; it was armed protection extended to a commerce, free 
on one side, and tho monopoly of tho state or appanage of the crown on the 
other. The cap tains and governors should bo simultaneously commercial 
agents of his majest}', tho high trader in popper. This required a stolidity 
of which tho Dutch alone wore capable and that at tho oost of salaries which 
outweighed temptation. Besides this, the Portuguese flung themselves 

[i Tho Hum was a term applied by tlio Arabs to all subjects of tho Roman Empire and con¬ 
tinued to bo tho designation of tho inhabitants of western Christendom after tlioy bad ceased 
to y I old obedience to tho “king of Rum,” tho Byzantine emperor,] 
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possibility of the resistance of Pacheco’s seventy men, feebly assisted by the 
natives, against the fifty thousand attributed to the army of Sanranclri, rajah 
of Calicut. But the artillery alone would not have sufficed to repulse the 
solid body of the enemy’s columns, if the courage and wonderful rapidity of 
the inarches, the ubiquity, so to speak, of the first soldier-hero of the East, 
had not supported the powerful means of defence. The fleet of Lopo Soares 
Albergaria brought back Pacheco to the kingdom in 1506. Being- a simple 
and upright man lio returned rich in wounds and poor in money and dia¬ 
monds; he had remained in the captaincy of SSo Jorge da Mina, from 
whence he was brought in irons because of the accusations brought against 
him, to languish in prison for a long time and to dio at last in poverty and 
oblivion. “■The fate of this hero,” says Goes,™ “was of a nature to warn 
mankind to beware of the inconstancy of kings and princes mid their small 
remembrance of those to whom they are bound.” And yet Dorn Emmanuel 
owed the consolidation of his still incipient empire in the East to this 
man. 

Dom Francisco do Almeida was the man chosen to bo governor of India, 
now constituted a viceroyalty. He is the first of the successive figures pre¬ 
sented by the Portuguese empire of the East; and the first of tho throe most 
notable viceroys. The government of India formed three great men — 
Castro, who may be called a saint; Albuquerque, to whom the name of hero 
is better adapted ; and Almeida, a wise administrator and intolligonfc factor. 
The viceroy, his plans matured by observation on the spot, and tho first naval 
war with which ho was received by the unrepentant rajah of Calicut, 
mentally completed his system of government. “ Let all our strength bo at 
sea,” ho Bakl ; “ let ns refrain from appropriating tho laud. Tho old tra¬ 
dition of conquest, the empire of such distant lands, is not desirable. Lot 
us destroy those new races (the Arabs, Afghans, Ethiopians, and Turks) 
and reinstate the ancient races and natives of this coast; then we will go 
further. Lot us secure with our fleets tho safety of the sea and protect the 
natives in whoso name we may practically reign over India. There would 
certainly be no harm in our having a few fortresses along the coast, hut 
simply to protect the factories from surprise, for their chief safety will lio in 
the friendship of tho native rajahs placed upon their thrones by us, and main¬ 
tained and defended by our fleets. What has been done so far is hut anarchy, 
scarcely an outline of government, a systom of murdor, piracy, and disordor 
which it is necessary to remedy.” Tho difficulties soomoa to him more 
formidable in that “ tho past warfare was with beasts, but now wo are to fight 
"Venetians and the Turks of the sultan.” Tho former impunity disappeared 
as soon as the Venetians and Egyptians launched a poworful floet upon tho 
Red Sea, with artillery. 

Dom Francisco da Almeida advanced up tho coast, leaving behind him a 
trail of ashes and blood which everywhere marked tho passage of tho Portu¬ 
guese. Tho Egyptian admiral still feared the viceroy, and as soon 
as the fleet had anchored and grappled with bis ships, ho meant to cut 
the cables and drift ashore, dragging tho Portuguese with him, whore the 
Indian launches and fustas might fall upon them furiously. But tho viceroy 
perceived the snaro and ordorod tlio anchors to be prepared in the stern, and 
tho onemy’s ships wont ashore alone. It was the 3rd of February (1509), the 
feast of St. Braz, at noon. The confusion of races gathered in that fight 
was inextricable ; the banners of the cross and crescent flying from the masts 
covered the most extravagant sentiments and varying beliefs. The truth is 
that they fought not for faith or fatherland, but furiously disputed the 
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spoils of India ; and covetousness can make brothers of men of every faith 
and children of every race. There wore French and Germans as bombardiers 
mi hoard the Portuguese ships; there were Indian Brahmans and even 
Moors. On the other side in tho confusion of ships there might he found 
from the Nubian to tho Arab ; from the Ethiopian to the Affmn ; there were 
Mussulmans of every caste ; Persians and Hum 1 of Egypt — mercenaries from 
all parts to whom this generic name was given. Besides the healheu multi¬ 
tude was tho Venetian renegade or Catholic—but above all tho merchant, who 
had como with artillery to tho Indian Soa by order of his republic to defend 
tho interests of his associates in tlio commerce of the East. Around the 
confused bands on board the fleet of the Rum gathered tho dark mass of 
Indians in their junks, from Diu in Guzerat and from Calicut in Kanara. 

Onco more the waters of the Indian Sea were stained with crimson. 
Countless numbers perished. Tho wounded floated, crying for mercy and 
receiving bullets. At last, after the scenes and episodes proper to such trage¬ 
dies, the victory fell to the viceroy who destroyed Rum and Indians. This 
naval victory had a higlior importance even than the victories of Duarte 
Pacheco in Cochin, for tho Indians, observing and considering, recognised 
that the Portuguese forces woro invincible not only to themselves but also 
to tho Rum of Egypt and tho artillery of Venice. The viceroy remembered 
that ho had lost his son, and “ho went and sat under tho awning, a hancl- 
korchiof in his hand which could not stem his falling tears.” All thronged 
to consolo him, and recovering his spirits lie arose, drying his tears and call¬ 
ing them his sons, and said that this grief had pierced and must ever remain 
in his heart, but bado thorn rojoico at the gallant vengeance which God in Ilia 
jnoroy luid bestowed upon thorn I But to compete his vengeance for the 
death of his son, lie ordered prisoners to bo tied to the mouths of the guns, 
and tho heads and scattered members of these unfortunate wretches were 
thrown into tho city of Kanara liko shot. Tho death of his son disturbed 
his sound judgment and transformed his former opinions of a statesman to 
blood-thirsty furiofi, atloslod by tho devastation of the coast of Guzerat. He 
yielded also to tho intrigues and slandors of tho captains who had como from 
Ormus, reoonlly conquorod by Albuquorquo and ruled with tho terrible wild¬ 
ness of his titanio enterprises. They scoffed at tho viceroy who had just 
finished his term of oi'fleo, and at Albuquerque, already appointed from Lis¬ 
bon to succood him ; and treacherous accounts of the excesses of the wise 
Almeida had already reached the court. Tho dungeon of Duarte Pacheco 
awaited him in payment of his labours. However, on his journey to .the 
kingdom lie landed on the coast of Kaffraria, and was killed by the natives 
with assegais and javelins. 

His plan of government, though wise, was chimerical, for India itself was 
insanity. Only a man of gonius liko Albuquerque could make the doomed 
onlcrpriso great. Only a saint like Castro could save tho Portuguese valour 
from the slain of positive ignominy. Dominion, as Almeida conceived it, 
was not to despoil; it was armed protection exiondod lo a commerce, free 
on ono side, and tho monopoly of tho state or appanage of tho crown on the 
other. Tho captains and governors should he simultaneously commercial 
agents of his majesty, the high trader in peppor. This required a stolidity 
of which tho Dutch alone woro capable and that at the cost of salaries which 
outweighed temptation. Besides this, tho Portuguese flung themselves 

[i Tlio Iium wan a town applied by tlio Arabs to all subjects of tho Roman Empire and con¬ 
tinued to bo tlio designation of tho Inhabitants of western Christendom after they had ceased 
lo yield obedience to tho “king of Hum,” the Byzantine ompoior,] 
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famished upon this eastern banquet, as did the races of the north, centuries 
before, upon the banquet oE Gaul, Italy, and Spain. No one could have 
wrenched from their fangs the palpitating flesh which they so anxiously 
devoured ; tho fatal consoqucncos which Dom Fran cisco de Almeida wisely 
foretold wore inevitable. Albuquerquo m Ormus, Goa, and Malacca, estab¬ 
lished on land the limits of the empire, which in his predecessor’s judgment 
should have floated vaguely on the waves. 

King Emmanuel forgave everything, cranes, robbery, mcondiarisni, and 
piracy, so long as they sent him what lie most longed for, curiosities, novel¬ 
ties and riches, to fill his palaces in Lisbon and dazzle tho pope in ltomo with 
his magnificent embassy. l * Send popper, and lie down to sleep,” said Tristan 
da Gunlia later on, writing from the court in Lisbon to his son Nuno, gov¬ 
ernor of India. The sack of tho East — such a name best fits tho Portuguese 
dominion — was already ordained in Lisbon.w» 

Albuquerque, like Almeida, for all his splendid services, was rewarded 
with envy and ingratitude. Ilia abilities, his bravery, his successful admin¬ 
istration made tho courtiers fear or protend that ho aimed at an independent 
sovereignty in those regions ; and by their representations they prevailed on 
tho king to recall him. Dom Lopo .Soares was despatched from Lisbon 
to supersede him. But before his successor arrived, lie felt that his health 
was worn out in the service of his country ; he made his last will, and died 
at sea, within sight of Goa. However violent some of his acts, his loss was 
bewailed by both Indiana and Portuguese. Ho certainly administered justice 
with impartiality ; laid no intolerable burdons on tho people ; restrained the 
licentiousness of his officers; and introduced unexampled prosperity through¬ 
out tho wide range of tho Portuguese establishments. If to this wo add that 
tho qualities of his mind were of a high order, that he was liberal, affable, 
and modest, wo shall scarcely bo surprised that, by liis enthusiastic country¬ 
men, ho was styled the Great, it is probable that no other man would have 
established tho domination of Portugal on so secure a basis: it is certain Unit 
no other, in so short a period, could have invested tho structure with so much 
splendour. His remains were magnificently interred at Goa, and his soil 
was laden with honours by the now repentant Emmanuel — tho only rewards 
of his great deeds (1515). 

Under the successors of Albuquerquo, tho administration of India was 
notorious for its corruption, imbecility, and violence, and in tho same dogroe 
us wisdom and justice wore discarded, so did the military spirit decay .o 


EMMANUEL TIIB FORTUNATE 

Wlion Dom Emmanuel I had boon proclaimed king in tho town of Aloncor 
on the 27th of October, 1495, he lxad reachod the age of twenty-six. He had 
found everything prepared fora quiet and prosperous reign; his predecessor, 
tfoHo II, had smoothed the way for him by overthrowing the power of the 
nobility. Tho conciliation of the fidalgos and groat lords was oasity effoetocl. 

Two matters seriously occupied tho new king during tho first yours of his 
reign — Ins marriago, and the discovery of India. In tho hope that ho or 
his descendants would one day unite the crowns of Spain and Portugal, Dom 
Emmanuel desired to marry tho widow of his nephew. Tho Catholic) sover¬ 
eigns, having first approved the king of Portugal's request, appointed 
as their agent Ximones, who was afterwards cardinal. Tho marriage of 
the king, Dom Emmanuel, and Doha Isabella of Castile being agreed upon, 
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n treaty was made at Burgos, on tlie 30th of Novembor, 1496, in which large 
dowries in money wore promised on both sides. 

In 1497, the king sent his delegate to Castile to continue the negotiations, 
and a new article was introduced into the treaty, to which the ■Catholic sover¬ 
eigns attached extraordinary importance, going so far as to make it a ques¬ 
tion of annulling the treaty of Burgos and breaking off the marriage. This 
article was that Dorn Emmanuel should expel from his kingdom and domin¬ 
ions all the Jews or Moors who refused baptism, and all those who had been 
found guilty of heresy or apostasy, the clause to be fulfilled before Septem¬ 
ber, 1497. Such was the origin of the greatest political mistake and blackest 
injustice perpetrated by tho “ fortunate ” king, Dorn Emmanuel, which left 
an indelible slain upon his happy reign; for the ambition of eventually 
uniting tho crowns of Portugal and Castile cannot bo considered a sufficient 
oxcuse. Bom Emmanuel fulfilled this treaty, expelling from his king¬ 
dom all the Jows and free Moors who refused baptism, including all 
those unfortunates who, banished from Spain in 1492 by the Catholic sover¬ 
eigns Ferdinand and Isabella, had fled to Portugal thinking to find in that 
country n rofugo from the intolerance and tyranny of Castile. In October, 
1497, the marriage of King Emmanuel of Portugal with the princess Isabella, 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella of Castile, and widow of Prince Alfonso, 
son of Jofio II, took placo in the town of Valencia de Alcantara. 

It seemed at first that Bom Emmanuel's lucky star would not abandon 
him m liis relations with Castile. Indeed the kings of Portugal and Castile 
were still at Valencia de Alcantara when they received tho news of the 
unfortunate death of tho prince Don Juan, heir to tho crown of Castile. 
By this event Dona Isabella, queen of Portugal, wife of Dom Emmanuel, 
became heir presumptive to tho kingdoms of Castile, Aragon, and Leon. 
This fact, which plunged tho kingdoms of Spain in consternation, filled Dom 
Emmanuel with joy and promised to satisfy his ambitions more promptly 
than could liavo been expected. 

But liis wife was advanced in pregnancy. In spite of her state, she 
resolved to continue hor journoy and go to Saragossa to ho sworn heir to the 
throne of Aragon. IIovc she was Bowed with the pains of child-birth, and on 
the 24th of August, 1498, brought forth tho infante Dom Miguel, in that city, 
his birth costing liis mother her life. And Miguel died two years later. 

Tlius the dream of Dom Emmanuel vanished like smoke. The famous 
expulsion of tho .1 cws and Now Christians, an iniquitous measure, unwise 
and impolitic, price of tho marriage with Dona Isabella, was not a happy 
augury. Once moro the attempt at an Iberian union under the sceptre of a 
Portuguese king by matrimonial means had failed. 

Dom Emmanuel did not completely lose hope in his relations with Castilo 1 
by tho death of his wife and son. The Catholic sovereigns also seemed 
determined on an alliance with Portugal. Without loss of time, in the same 
year, 1500, Dom Emmanuel sent liuy do Saude, of his council, as ambassador 
to tho sovereigns of Castile with full powers to request the hand of the 
infanta Dona Maria, the daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, and conse¬ 
quently sister-in-law of tho king of Portugal. The heirs to the crown of 
Castilo were Dona Juana, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, and her hus¬ 
band, eon of tho emperor Maximilian and the empress Mary of Burgundy. 
Tho princess of Castile lmd already a son at that time, Charles, who was bom 
at Ghent in Belgium on tho 24th of February, 1500, and was afterwards 

f 1 Tho Porlugue&o have a saying: u J)e Castclla non bom vento non bom cusamento" (From 
Castile neither good wind nor good wedding).] 
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Charles I of Spain and V of Germany, Queen Isabella died on the 25 Ul of 
November, 1504, and King Ferdinand on the 23rd of January, 1516, The 
throne of Castile was lost to Dam Emmanuel. The crown of Spain was 
about to pass to the house of Austria. The wedding to Maria nevertheless 
took place at Alcacer-do-Sal on the 30th of October, 1500. 

Iu the same year, 1500, Gaspar Cortereal wont to North America and 
discovered the land of Labrador, which was then called Cortereal, getting 
heyoiul 50° north latitude. He returned to Portugal, and repeated his 
voyago in 1501, but was never heard of again. His brother, Miguel, went 
in search of him, but he also disappeared. Other lands and islands were dis¬ 
covered in the time of Queen Maria. In 1501, Jofio da Nova, 1 on liis voyago 
to India, discovered the Ascension Island in the Atlantic, and the island 
which hears liis name on the coast of Africa. On his return journey in 1502 
he discovered the island of St. Helena in the Atlantic. The Florentine 
Amerigo Vespucci made voyages to America by order of Dom Emmanuel in 
1501 and 1503, discovering llio de la Plata and Patagonia. This navigator 
bad the glory of giving his name to tlio group of lands discovered by Colum¬ 
bus, Cabral, etc. In 1506 were successively discovered ; by Tristan da 
Cuiiha, llio islands of that name in the Atlantic; by ltuy Pereira Coutinho 
and Foinfio Soares, tho wostorn and eastern coasts of the island of Madagas¬ 
car ; in 1507, the Malflivc Islands by Dom Loiirunyo do Almeida; in 1600, 
by Diogo Lopes do Soqueira, Malacca (Malay Poninsula) and Sumatra; in 
1512, by Francisco SerrRo, the Molucca Islands in tho Chinese sens ; in 1513, 
by Pedro Maaoaronhns, tho island to which ho gave his mime and which is at 
present called Reunion, in the Indian Ocean; in 151G, Duarte Coellio dis¬ 
covered Cochin-Chinn ; in 1517, Fornfto Pores de Andrade went to Chinn, fc 


'J.TIE GREAT VOYAGE OB’ MAGELLAN 

Tlio celebrated lino of demarcation between the right of discovery and 
conquest was not so clearly understood ns to avoid disputes between Dom 
Eininamiol and his brother sovereign of Castile, liis splendid empire in the 
East had long attracted the jealousy of Ferdinand, who had frequently 
attempted, but as frequently been deterred by his remonstrances, to share in 
the rich commercial advantages thus offered to the sister kingdom. After the 
death of that prince, a disaffected Portuguoso who had sorvecl Emmanuel 
with distinction both in Ethiopia and India, and who was disgusted with tlio 
refusal of his sovereign to reward liis services with bueoming liberality, (led 
into Castile, and told the now Icing, Charles V of Austria, that the Molucca 
Islands, in virtue of that line, rightfully belonged to Spain. This man whs 
Ferdinand Magellan (Fernao de MagalbSes), whose name is immortalised in 
the annals of maritime discovery. Tie proposed a shorter route to tho 
Moluccas than the passage by the Capo of Good Hope — the route by Rrar.il: 
he well knew that the American continent must terminate somewhere, and 
his notion of the earth’s rotundity was sufficiently just to convince him that 
a western voyage would bring him to the same point as the one discovered 
by Dias and Vasco da Gama. In August, 1510, ho ombarked at Seville, 
with five vessels, over the crews of which he was invested with tho power of 
life and death. On reaching the Brazilian coast, lie cautiously proceeded 
southwards, and in September, 1520, arriving at a cape which he called after 

[ l A Spamtml by bhtb, who entered the l’orUigwebc service 11 in original name was Jnan 
do Nova ] 
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the Eleven Thousand Virgins, he passed into the dreaded straits which bear 
his name. After a passage of fifteen hundred leagues, unexampled for its 
boldness, he reached the Philippine Islands. Here closed his extraordinary 
career in 1621, Though the object of the expedition failed, through the 
catastrophe of its loader, he will be considered by posterity as by far the most 
undaunted, and in many respects the most extraordinary man that ever 
traversed an unknown sea.c 

4 1 11 fhe. midst of this splendid series of voyages and discoveries, and of 
brilliant victories and conquests of the Portuguese in Asia, a fatal incident 
afflicted Lisbon, in the year 1606. The deplorable catastrophe which plunged 
the capital in mourning sprang from religious intolerance, of which Dom 
Emmanuel had given such a fatal example on the occasion of his first mar¬ 
riage- On Low Sunday, the 19th of April, 1506, in tho church of St. Domi- 
nio in Lisbon, whoro a vast concourse of people wore assembled, the rays of 
the sun striking upon tho splendour of a crucifix produced such a brilliant 
effect that certain visionaries, religious, or fanatics, took it for a miracle. 
Tho cry of “ a miracle ” already flow from mouth to mouth, when a bystander, 
more intelligent but with little prudence for his speech, suggested that this 
effect was duo to tho redaction of tho sun and could only be called a 
natural phenomenon. This sufficed to cause him to be looked upon as a dis- 
guisod Jew ; a tumult arose, and such was the frenzy of the populaco that a 
horrible nmssacro upon the so-called Now Christians followed. 

Tho m assticro lasted for three days. More than a thousand persons perished. 
Dom Emmanuel was at Aviz at the time. As soon as he heard of what had 
occurred in tho capital, he sent Dom Diogo Lobo, baron de Alvito, and 
tho prior of Crato with full powers to punish the guilty. 

He ordered that besides the special punishment of the guilty all the 
inhabitants should forfeit a fifth of all their property, movable and immov¬ 
able, to tho crown, and that from the dato of the sentence there should he 
no more courts of aldormen, freemen of guilds, nor judges of hospitals ; he 
further subjected tho municipality to the jurisdiction of the harbingers, the 
amount of these impositions to be levied by officers of tho crown. This 
species of interdict lasted for two years. 

This splendid poriod of tho reign of Dom Emmanuel, wliioh includes the 
years 1500 to 1517, tho eightoon years during which tho fortunate monarch 
was married to Dona Marin of Castile, the most brilliant in Portuguese his¬ 
tory for tho military glory and wealth and commerce enjoyed by Portugal, 
and in which science, letters, and art wore so flourishing — was not equally 
happy as regards public health, the safety of the lives and property of the 
inhabitants of these kingdoms, and internal administration. 

Tho plague, which had frequently visited Portugal since the fifteenth 
century, attacked and ravaged the capital many times, as well as other towns 
of Lliia kingdom; then royally and those able to follow their example might 
be seen flying from the infected places. Real preventive measures were 
never adopted until the reign of Jofio III. Novenas, feast-days, processions 
of the relics of St. Roque, which Dom Emmanuel sent for from Venice, such 
were the chief moans adopted by the king and people to combat tho epidemic, 
not, however, forgetting the safest course of flight .h 

Dom Emmanuel died December 12th, 1521, after one of the most glorious 
reigns on record. Of his public administration enough has been said; and 
of his private character what little wo know is chiefly in his favour. He 
administered justioo with impartiality; and had regulated hours when lie 
received his subjects without distinction; nay, such was his anxiety to do 
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them justice, that if at the expiration of the appointed period complaints 
remained unredressed, ho would sacrifice the hours sacred to enjoyment or 
repose. The persecution of the unfortunate Jews is a deop stain on his 
memory ; but in ovory respect he was a great monarch, and his fame filled 
the world as much as his enlightened policy enriched liis kingdom. lie 
despatched embassies to all the potentates of his tiino — to the king of Eng¬ 
land, and the ruler of Abyssinia ; to tho royal chief of Congo, and the 
sultan of Egypt; to the sultan of Persia, and tho emperor of China. Somo 
of them — that, for instance, in which he displayed beforo the astonished 
pope and cardinals a Persian panther and an Indian eloplmnl, with their 
native attendants — were distinguished by magnificence suitable to tho lord 
of so many regions. 






CHAPTER III 


THE FALL, TIIE 


CAPTIVITY, AND THE REVOLUTION 


[1621-10-10 A.D.] 


Upon (.lie death of Horn Emmanuel in December, 1521, lie was succeeded 
by Horn .lotto, his oldest won, who had not yet completed Ida twentieth year. 
Tho chroniclers who wrote undor the influonco of the immediate successors 
of this prince, having tho fear of censure boforo their eyes, represented him 
as endowed with high intelligence and qualities worthy of a king. 

During his fathor’s lifo many considered him an idiot. Dorn Emmanuel 
himself feared tho influcnco which unworthy men exerted ovor Jotto during 
his early youth. It is cortain that through inattention or incapacity he could 
never master tho rudiments of science, nor oven those of the Latin tongue. 
Throughout his reign monkish questions always appearocl among the gravest 
business of the state, and his first action, when he had scarcely emerged from 
infancy, was to build a Dominican convent. This may be regarded as tho 
worthy presage of an inquisition king. Whether from want of natural intel¬ 
ligence, ignorance, or errors of education, .lotto III was a fanatic. The intol¬ 
erance of his reign, though furthered by different incentives, was chiefly due 
to liis character and inclinations. 

Tho socrotory of Dom Emmanuel, Antonio Carneiro, who deserved his 
confidence for many years and continued to serve the now king, when fatigue 
forced him to withdraw from a ohargo which ho still held nominally for 
many years, loft ns his successor his second son Podro do Algagova, This 
man, whom wo find years later managing tho most various affairs at the 
same lime, and whose activity nppoars almost Incredible, by the side of a 
prince whoso lack of culture his very panegyrists cannot hide, must have 

*189 
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been practically king in resolving the most difficult questions, as was the 
marquis of Pombal at a later epoch. Pedro do Albova made no parade 
of his influence, hiding in the shadow of the throne, and leaving the fre¬ 
quently atorile brillianoG of importance and favouritism to a vain nobility. 
But every dark stain that rosts upon the reign of Jo£o III may bo attributed 
to him, except the establishment of the horrible tribunal of tho faith. In 
this particular, although the actual deed was his, the impulse came from the 
monarch. The resistance of tho Hew Christians was long and persistent. 
A steadfast will made up of a million hatreds struggled against this resist¬ 
ance for more than twenty years and overcamo it. In the end tho rack, whip, 
and stake reigned supreme in tho region of religious beliof, prevailing over 
tho evangelical doctrine of tolerance and liberty. 

The failure of tho attempt to establish the Inquisition in Portugal in 
1515, from -whatever cause arising, and the predominance obtained by the 
policy of tolerance, must have increased the spite of the irreconcilable Gno¬ 
mics of the Jews. Tho hatred of JoSo III for tho Jews was profound and 
well known. This sufficed to excite in the minds of the people the ancient 
spirit of persecution and assassination. Ignorance and monkish tendencies, 
unassisted by envy or the momory of former wrongs, made tho king naturally 
a fanatic, though fanaticism did not prevent him from abandoning himself to 
debauchery with women. 

His marriage was treated of and Doha Catherine, sister of Charles V 
who then reigned in Castile, was chosen for his bride. The marriage took 
place, and an attempt was made to tighten the bond between the two coun¬ 
tries by negotiating the marriage of Charles V with the infanta Donna Isa¬ 
bella, sister of the king of Portugal. Tho final conditions woro adjusted 
and it was agreed that the dowry of tho Portuguese infanta should be 
90,000 doubloons, or more than 800,000 cruzados. Resources were wanting 
and it was necessary to obtain them. Perhaps this circumstance and several 
others caused tho convocation of tho cortes in 1525. Since tho fifteenth cen¬ 
tury tho Portuguese parliaments had lost their true value; they woro more 
a matter of pomp and formality than of substance. Tho essential point, 
which was to raise money, was effected, for tho cortes voted tho impositions 
of new taxes to tho amount of 150,000 cruzados to bo raised in two years. 
This was the most urgent business. Tho representations of the councils 
were generally answerod in fair words, which wore only partially carriod out 
long after tho cortes of 1585, when the same representations were for tho 
most part renewed. It was in this assembly that the general ill will towards 
the New Christians was at hist able to manifest itself in a solemnly significant 
manner, but within strictly legal limits.& In 1536 the Inquisition was finally 
established. Its motliods and its offcots will bo sufficiently shown in the 
appendix to tins volume. It destroyed life, liberty, humanity, commerce, 
literature, and art in Portugal as elsowhcro. When tho Jesuits were 
admitted in 1540 and given charge of education, the church and the state 
were ono, and the result was as usual a shameful combination of atrocity and 
paralysis. <* 


THE PORTUGUESE IN AFRICA, INDIA, AND BRAZIL 

The long reign of Jofio exhibits interminable contests in India and Africa. 
Their do tails would bo perused with little interest by an English reader. 
They can be noticed in so far only as they affect the general state of tho 
monarchy. During these transactions in the East, Morocco continued to bo 
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the sanguinary theatre of the worst human passions. On the one hand llio 
Portuguese were eager to extend their possessions; on tlie other, the sheriff 
exulting in their successful ambition, were not less so to free the country 
from so troublesome an enemy. From the accession of the new dynasty, the 
affairs of the Portuguese began to decline. Indicative of the ambitious 
schemes which they had formed, the sherifa assumed the title of emperors of 
Africa: the older. Homed, remaining at Morocco; the younger, Muhammed, 
occupying the more western provinces. 

To the king of Foz this assumption was not less odious than it was to 
the Portuguese themselves. That on one occasion the sherif, with four 
thousand horse, was signally defeated by a Portuguese noble with one 
hundred and forty, is gravely asserted; victories equally improbable, we 
may add equally impossible, occur at every step in the Portuguese relations 
concerning the wars of their countrymen with the misbelievers. But what, 
wo are told, could not bo cffoclod by valour was done by fortune. Con¬ 
sidering the war which lie had to support in India, and his want of troops, 
Joffio took the extraordinary resolution of dismantling four of his African 
fortresses, Arzilhi, Saphin, Aseminur, Alcacer-Seguicr, and of abandoning 
tho ruins to the enemy. This resolution was carried into effect; but that 
this was owing us much to the arms of the sherif as to tho motives will be 
admitted by every reader except a Portuguese.° 

Tho oriontal empire of Portugal, however, oontinuod to increase by tho 
wars which tho able statesmen and warriors, whom Jofio sent out as viceroys 
and governors, waged, upon the most frivolous protexts, against the different 
neighbouring princes. Tlioy took advantage of the dissensions of the princes 
of the Moluccas, to obtain the complolo sovereignty of those valuable islands. 
Tho disorders provoked by the tyranny and consequent assassination of the 
sultans of Cambay enabled them to wrest from those monarchs tho important 
fortress and city of Diu ; and similar convulsions in the Deccan gave them 
opportunities of considerably extending the Portuguese dominions in that 
wealthy country. It is to be observed, however, that the sovereigns, thus 
lawlessly despoiled, wove themselves equally lawless conquerors. They were 
tho chiefs of tho Mohammedan hordes, who bad overrun India, overthrown the 
native princes, and oppressed tho Hindus. The enslaved natives probably 
cared little for tho expulsion of one foreign master by another, if they had 
not cause to rojoico at exchanging the wantonly cruel tyranny of oriental 
despots for the moro orderly extortion and oppression of ft civilised 
people. 

The increase of tho power of tho Portuguese now alarmed all the Moham¬ 
medan potentates, and they applied to Constantinople for assistance to expel 
the Christian intruders. Again the request was enforced by a Christian 
powor, Venice, whose jealousy of the Portuguese rivals of her own commer¬ 
cial greatness extinguished nil nobler feoling, all religious sympathy. Sulei¬ 
man, thus doubly urged, equipped a powerful armament in the Red Sea, 
which, proceeding to the Indian Ocean, joined the Cambayan forces in 
besieging Diu. The defence, first by Antonio de Silveira, and afterwards 
by Joffio do Mascarenlms, of this place, or rather of the fortress, for the town 
and rest of tho island wore quickly abandoned as untenable, ranks amongst 
tho most colobratod l'eals of tho Portuguese in India. They repulsed inces¬ 
sant assaults, tho womon labouring day and night at the fortifications, and 
venturing into the posts of greatest danger, to carry every needful assistance 
to tho combatants, who, from their scanty numbers, could hardly ever quit 
the walls. During both sieges, the place was reduced to the utmost ex- 
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treniity ; and upon both occasions was relieved by tho seasonable appearance 
of the viceroy with a powerful fleet. 

Of the viceroys and governors who effected those acquisitions scarcely 
one was duly recompensed. Many died in poverty, and Nuno da Cimha, who 
gained Din for King Joao, was only saved by death from being draggod in 
chains to the foot of his ungrateful master’s throne. During Joao’s reign, 
tho celebrated apostle of India, St. Francis Xavier, visited that country 
to attempt the conversion of the idolatrous naliven: and tlio Portuguese 
obtained an establishment in China, and a free trade with Japan. 

Brazil first acquired importance under Joao III. In 1531 lie began 
the colonisation of that immense empire, then little more than a long line 
of seacoast. This ho divided into several captaincies, which ho granted, 
with largo powers of jurisdiction, civil and criminal, to such porsons as, upon 
those conditions, were willing to settle there, and to peoplo and cultivate 
their respective grants. The French made various attempts to form rival 
settlements in Brazil, especially about Bio de Janeiro. They nover obtained 
mono than temporary possession of any part of tho country/* 

" Tho greatest credit that can ho givon to Joao III , 1J says Stephen, 0 u is that 
ho kept his country out of all European complications " That lie was able to 
accomplish this task was duo chiefly to his close association witli Charles V. 
Tho alliance was furthered by several royal marriages : King Joao himself wedded 
tho Infanta Catherine, tho sister of Charles V.; his only son, Dom Joilo, married 
the daughter of Charles V., the Infanta Juana; whilst his only daughter, Donna 
Maria, was the first wife of Charlos* son Philip, The two monarchs were therefore 
bound logethor by tho closest family ties. a 

Joao died in 1657. By his queen, Catherine, ho had sovorul male chil¬ 
dren, of whom none emorgod from their infancy except Joao. Nor did that 
infante survive the fathor. In 1553 ho received the hand of Juana, daugh¬ 
ter of the emperor; but lie died in the third month of his marritigo, leaving 
the princoss pregnant of a son, aftorwards tho unfortunate T>om Sobaslian. 
Of Joao’s brothers one only, the cardinal Henry, whom lie had vainly endeav¬ 
oured to place in tho chair of St. Peter, survived him. As his sister Isabella 
was the mother of tho Spanish monarch, the connection botwoon tho royal 
families of tho two kingdoms was, as we ahull soon see, fatal to tho inde¬ 
pendence of Portugal. As Sebastian, oil tho (loath of his grandfathor, was 
only throe years of age, Ihe rogcncy, in conformity with tho will of the late 
king, was vested in tho widowed queen, Catherine of Austria. Ill a few 
years, however, being disgusted with tho intrigues of Cardinal Henry, who 
aspired to tho direction of affairs, she resigned it in his favour.c 

Before going on with the chronicle, it will bo well to read a Portuguese 
historian's picture of tho decline of this period/* 


13NNI3S’ ACCOUNT OF THIS JIKUADESTOIG OF PORTUGAL 

We are about to enter upon the saddest and most unfortunate period 
in the history of Portugal. Tho brilliant epic which the bright sword 
of Alfonso Honriques began witli the battle of Ouriquo, stops at the oxact 
epoch at which an immortal bard appears. Tho Lusiadns, Unit Ilomoric 
apotheosis of a groat, heroic peoplo, arises almost at tho hour of their fatal 
fall. _ But a few years and the epic is transformed into an ology, tho apothe¬ 
osis into a funeral panegyric. But a few years and Cumocna drags from 
liia Olympic strophes these four lines : 
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“ Pazci, senhor, que nunca os admit ados 
Atlemnes, Gallos, halos a T»glczes 
Possum diner, que sao jmia man dados 
Mats que para marnlar, aos Poi tuguezes.” 

— in vain, when the descendants of the old heroes were cowardly and infa¬ 
mously about to sell their humiliated country, poor and agonised, to the 
sinister son of Charles Y, the emperor of logencls. 

These years of servitude and captivity spread like an immense oil stain 
over the brilliant history of Portugal, and fcho sun which sank in clouds 
of blood sit Kussr-ol-Kebir plunged tho country into an obscure and long 
night until it rose radiantly once more on tho field of Montijo. It falls 
to our lot to relate tho history of this painful period of darkness and tears, 
barely illuminated in the beginning by the last rays of light thrown out 
by the conquests of tho old East. Tho warlike genius which gave to Portu¬ 
gal iJio most glorious jmges in modern opopee, fcho spirit of adventure, chival¬ 
rous and combatant, winch carried its namo to every corner of the world, 
and gave it a place of honour m the vanguard of the nations of Europe, was 
tho same that apparently lowered tho national colours before the victorious 
crescent on the sands of Africa, was the same that strangled national inde¬ 
pendence with tho bonds of captivity, and delivered it inert and defenceless 
into the hands of tho devil of tho south, tho lugubrious Philip II. 

Portugal, having reached the apogeo of her glory, became giddy and fell 
into tho abyss of slavery, In the supreme hour of her agony, the red lint of 
a cardinal appeared at tho bodsidc of the dying kingdom. Portugal’s grave- 
digg'or, the cardinal Dom Honrv, was a sinister figure. But who killed her, 
who struck her the fatal blow? It was not tho perverse imbecilities of the 
cowardly Jesuit ; it was not tho dangerous errors of Hie youthful knight- 
king. The assassin of Portugal was that fanatic and imbecile monarch who 
opened his foolish arms to the Society of Jesus, who planted deep in the 
kingdom that deadly tree known as absolutism, under whose protecting 
shadow was planted, thrived, and flowered that colossal infamy— the Inqui¬ 
sition. And who has to answer boforo tho same tribunal of history for the 
lost liberty, tho outraged honour, tho valour spurned, the ruined wealth 
of that nation which gave to tho world the most magnificent spectacle of 
modern times, a diminutivo country throwing ovor tho two hemispheres 
licr power, her inlluonoo, her name ? It is not the ambitious and imbecile 
old man chronicled under tho hated name of cardinal-king ; not the heroic 
child, tho beardless youth who, enamoured of glory, died in pursuit of it, 
like a daring paladin outlie sands of Kaasr-el-Kebir; not the cold inert corpse 
to whom, with pungont irony, tradition has given the nickname of Piedoso , 
and who is known in history as Joffo III. In history’s terrible logic Philip II 
was fatal heir to Jofto III. It was tho unhappy reign of this inept monarch 
which prepared the way to Portugal’s ruin. 

His internal policy completely transformed the government into a fierce 
unchecked absolutism 5 his external policy of pure neutrality, at a time of 
grave disputes between all the European nations, alienated from him the 
sympathies of all tho states of Europe ; and later, when Philip II wiped from 
tho map this diminutive nationality which, hidden in a corner of the west, 
had sproud its fame and name throughout the world, Europe paid back 
to Portugal tho debt of haughty indifference she had incurred under the 
pious king. Whon tho Spaniards made their threatening invasion into Por¬ 
tugal, instead of finding an energetic and valiant nation defending its life 
and Us liberty, they found a weak and inert people, humbled beneath the 
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yoke of fierce absolutism, fauatioism enveloping the souls of all, demoralisa¬ 
tion rampant in the army, luxury enervating’ the higher social classes, hunger 
and misery devastating the people ; a nation of lions transformed into a flock 
of sheep by immorality, by despotism, by misery—a flock of sheep guided by 
an imbecile and disastrous shepherd, the unlucky cardinal, Dom Henry. 

Bom Henry and Dom Sebastian could barely reap the deadly fruits of the 
venomous seeds sown by Jolto III. It would seem that in such critical mo¬ 
ments providence chooses incapable, weak, and blundering kings, who instead 
of delaying' for a time the inevitable fall, seem rather unhappily to hasten it. 

And thus at the closo of the sad reign of Jo&o 111, on seeing the crown 
placed on the head of an infant of three years, obstinately disputed by two 
great ambitions, that of the queen Catherine the grandmother, and that of 
Cardinal Henry the uncle, on seeing the indifference of Europe, on seeing 
Spain’s vast power in Portuguese policy, one does not need to be a prophet 
to foretell in the near futuro the sad development which fanaticism, tyranny, 
and the stupidity of the unworthy son of the great Bom Emmanuel had 
prepared for tho splendid epic commenced at the battle of Ourique 5 to fore¬ 
tell the tremendous downfall of the colossus known as Portugal. Before 
entering the most lamentable reign of Dom Sebastian, lot us cast a glance 
over the state of Portugal during tho last years of Bom Joao’s life, and con¬ 
sider what manner of kingdom and people tho desired king received 111 
heritage, upon taking his first childish stops in a world to which lie was to 
leave so sad a tradition. 

The roign of Bom Joffo III is an original mixture of splondours and 
threats, of wealth and misery. It present* brilliant lights and implacable 
shadows, but unhappily the lights wore tho last reflections of Portuguese 
glory soon to bo extinguished, the shadows the unfortunate horalds of tho 
immense night into which Portugal was to bo plunged. Portugal at this 
epoch had reached the apogee of her prosperity. The Portuguese flag flut¬ 
tered over tho most remote countrios of the wealthy East, tier commerce 
sucked fabulous wealth from tho abundant breasts of old Asia. India resigned 
herself to tho conquest; Brazil was beginning to bo peopled; China and 
Japan discovered, Oceania subjected, Abyssinia explored, wore rich harvests 
of glory and gold, of heroic deeds and vast fortunes for Portugal. But 
this gold scarcely circulated in the country ; instead of benefiting' the latter, 
it wont to onrieli England, to givo powor to Italy and Flanders, stupidly to 
fill tho over insatiable coffers of the Vatican. This glory instead of acting 
as a stimulus was suffocated by the tyrannies of absolutism, was crushed by 
the stupid fanaticism of tho Jesuits, who paraded, triumphant and strong, 
under tho sinister protection of tho Inquisition. Tho period of Dom Jofio 
III marks out distinctly and porfoolly in history tho transition from the 
pinnacles of triumphant power to the dark abysses of slavery, from a 
glorious life to a humiliating death. 

Tho conquosls and prosperity in tho East were the outcomo of the 
former impulses ; what the country owed to the pious king was tho demor¬ 
alisation of tho army and people, the glorification of tyrants, the 
relaxation of judicial authority crushed by the Inquisition, the gilded 
povorty of tho people, tho enervation of the aristocracy, tho loss of com¬ 
merce by the flight of foreigners residing in Lisbon harassed at ovory step 
by the infamous cruelties of the Inquisition, and the stupid despotism of 
individual power. All the glory of his reign is clue to his predecessors; 
the shame, opprobrium, immorality, and misery are due to him, and unhap¬ 
pily were left as an inheritance to his successors and to the country./ 
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TIIB REGENCIES AND TUB REIGN OP SEBASTIAN (1667-1578 A.D.) 

JoSo III, dying, had committed the government of his kingdom, and 
the care of his grandson, then only threo years old, to his widow, Queen 
Catherine. She governed ably; and by her active exertions sent such effec¬ 
tive succours to Mazagan, which was almost the only remaining Portuguese 
fortress in northern Africa, and then reduced to extremity by a Moorish 
army of oiglity thousand men, that the Mohammedans were compelled to 
raise the siege. Hut the Portuguese detested queen-dowagers, especially 
when Spanish; and Queen Catherine in 1662 found it expedient to resign 
the regency to her brother-in-law, Cardinal Henry, for whom Joao had 
unsuccessfully endeavoured to obtain the papal tiara. The cardinal was a 
good mail, but unfitted, by the habits of his past life, for government. 
Under his feoblo administration, the authority of Portugal over her distant 
colonies was weakened, and the inferior governors struggled against the 
control of the viceroys; whilst, by committing the education of the infant 
king wholly to Jesuits, ho prepared the way for the heavier calamities that 
followed. 

Sebastian is represented as naturally endowed with many great and good 
qualities, especially an eager desire for knowledge. But the Jesuits seem to 
have studied only to guard their royal pupil from a tendency to vice. But 
scarcely any vice, however injurious to his own individual character and 
happiness, could havo brought such wide-spreading misery, such utter 
destruction upon his kingdom, as did the extravagance into which Sebas¬ 
tian was hurried by mistaken virtues. 1 He grew lip with the idea that 
hatred of the infidols waB Christianity, and courage the first virtue of a king. 
IIo proved tho ruin of Portugal. 

IIo was very desirous of going out to India, to romedy, by his porsonal 
intorvonlion, tho disorders which had greatly increased during his minority, 
and to rolievo Goa and Chaul, besieged, in consequence of the weakness those 
disorders had produced, by tho wliolo force of the Mohammedans, in that 
part of tho world. His ministers remonstrated. Sebastian listened to tlieir 
representations, and rosigned his purposo. It might havo been happier for 
Portugal had ho been suffered to execute it. Be that as it may, effective 
meusuros wero taken. Tho onomy was repulsed from Chaul and Goa, and 
tho Indian ompiro of Portugal was tranquillieed. 

In the year 1671, Philip II invited his nephew to take a part in the great 
armament against tho Turks under Don John of Austria, which Sebastian 
doclinod doing, upon tho plea of his dominions being desolated by the plague. 
Sebastian’s first visit to Africa moro resembles some of the expeditions of 
the knights orranl of romance, than anything in real sober history. He 
is said to havo loft Lisbon on a hunting excursion, in the course of which ho 
crossed the sea, to pursue his sport in another quarter of the globe. Upon 
landing in Africa, he sont home for a small body of troops, and when they 
joined him, gave over hunting for the still more exciting amusement of 
making hostile inroads upon the neighbouring Moors. In these, he of 
course could do no more than take some booty and prisoners; and when he 
had roused tho Mohammedans to assemble their forces, ho was compelled, by 
tho consciousness of inferior strength, to ro-embark for Portugal. From 
this moment ho thought of nothing but recovering the Afrionn possessions 

f 1 “Tho young Icing was rather Gorman than Portuguese In appearance, with his blue eyes 
niul fail’ hall- and faco disfigured by tho Ilnbsburg lip, and in his nature there was much of tlie 
Teuton dreaminess and lovo of tho marvellous.”— Stephens a] 
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which his grautUnUier had lost or abandoned, and bus court beeamo a scene of 
contest and cabal—his grandmother, and Cardinal Homy, and ail his sngost 
counsellors remonstrating vehemently against what they justly doomed the 
visionary projects of extravagant ambition; whilst flattering courtiers, heed¬ 
less young men, and fanatical ecclesiastics eagerly encouraged his views. 

In the midst of these contests, a revolution in Africa seemed to offer an 
opportunity too favourable to be neglected. In tho empire of Morocco, upon 
the death of tho emperor Abdallah, his son Mulei Ahrnod usurped tho 
government. lie ruled tyrannically, and his uncle Mulei Moloch [or Mania 
Abd-obMolik], the legitimate sovereign, easily formed a strong- party against 
him, with wliicli, after a sovero struggle, ho succeeded in overthrowing tho 
usurper and establishing himself in his place. Mulei Ahmed sought 
foreign assistance. Philip II deelinod interfering, when Mulei Alnned 
addressed himself to Sebastian, adding to Iris offer of tribute that of tho 
restitution of Arzilla. Philip is said to have laboured to dolor his nephew 
from embarking in an enterprise altogether beyond his means. Most histori¬ 
ans, with tho exception of tho Spanish, accused Philip of having employed 
underhand methods of instigating tho young king to persevere in tho deter¬ 
mination ho affected to dissuade. Especially ho is charged with inducing tho 
pope to applaud and encoimigo Sebastian in his purpose. 1 Certain it is that 
the king of Portugal’s resolution to accept Mulei Ahmed's offers was not 
to be shaken. The old queen died of tho anxiety occasioned by hor grand¬ 
son’s rashness and obstinacy; Cardinal Henry marked his disapprobation by 
refusing to act as regent during the king’s absence: and Sebastian appointed 
in Iris stead tho arclibishop of Lisbon and two noblemen, one of whom was 
Jofto de Mascareiilms, an ex-viceroy of India, and as distinguished a warrior 
as any of those who had conquered and bo cured tho Portuguese ompiro in 
tho East. 


I’HE DfsUACLE AT ICASSIt-EL-KEUIll (1678 A.11.) 

Tlie army with which, in June, 1578, Sebastian sailed for Africa, to over¬ 
throw tho powerful sovereign of Morocco, consisted of less than sixteen 
thousand moil. But he was accompanied by almost all the young nobility of 
Portugal, and ho relied upon the assurances of Mulei Alnned that groat 
numbers of his foronor subjects would immediately declare in his favour. A 
fow volunteer adventurers, from different countries, joinod the standard of 
the chivalrous young king [including Sir Thomas Slukoloy, an English 
Catholic]. 

Mulei Moloch assembled an army of one hundred thousand men, and at 
their head, although so reduced by illness that ho was obliged to Ijo car¬ 
ried in a litter, he advanced to meet the invader. .Sonio of those troops 
having been formerly partisans of his nephew, Mulei Moloch, distrustful of 
their attachment, issued a proclamation, that whosoever pleased was at liberty 
to pass over to his competitor. This magnanimity secured Iris triumph over 
any who might have previously hesitated between their old and now sover¬ 
eigns, and very fow indeed of the dispossessed usurper’s former adherents 
took advantage of the liberty offered them. 

[' La CUkto a will allow no virtue to Philip, who, lie protends, suddonly approved tlio onlor- 
pvIso, 111 tho diabolical view of hastening the? desli action of his nopliow, ami prollling by tho 
catastropho. 11 Philippe avail fait , dr, snn role sea reflexions : aidant qit'il s'hint d'abord oppost. 
u Ven treprtse que le roi dc Portugal mtddoit, aidant il montra de dfotr r/ite Von V extent ill 
SSbantien ttait jeune temcrairc t sans enfans: il panrrait ptrlv cl ctlors le Portugal jiouvait Hrc 
reuni it la Castille 
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Sebastian's camp was now distracted by contending opinions. Mulei Ah¬ 
med, who was disappointed in his expectation of deserters from his uncle’s 
army, and now relied upon the impending fatal issue of that uncle’s malady 
for making Imn master, without a blow, of empire and army, and perhaps of 
his Christian allies, urged Sebastian to fortify himself in a strong position on 
the scacoaat; but Sebastian, rejecting all rational counsel, led his small army 
forward, mto the open country, to encounter the overwhelming superiority 
of numbers thero awaiting him. J 

On tho 4lh of August, 1578, tho armies met near Kassr-el-Kebir (Alcazar- 
Qruvir). Mulei Moloch was conscious that Ins death could not bo long 
deferred, and fearful that, upon its occurrence, 
his nephew might gain some advantage over his 
brother and lawful successor, Ahmed hen 
Muliammod, ho sought an opportunity of 
engaging tho invadors, and by their defeat 
insuring tho pcacoful succession of Ahmed ben 
Muliammod. lie caused himself to bo carried 
through tho ranks in his litter, tlml lie might 
personally oxhort his troops. 

Sebastian likewise displayed a degree of 
military skill not to have bcon anticipated from 
tho rashness of his previous movements; and, 
at first, victory seemed to inclino towards him. 

Ono division of tho Moorish army was routed, 
when Mulei Moloch, forgetting his malady in 
indignation, insisted upon boing placed on 
horseback ; and in person rallying the fugi¬ 
tives, attempted to load thorn back to tho 
attack. Tho effort was too much for his 
etrongth; bo fainted, and was replacod in 
his litter, where ho only recovered sufficiently 
to charg'o his attendants to eoncoal his donth, 
lost it should discourage hiu troops, and expired, 
with his linger on his lips, to enforco these Inst 
commands. TJioy wero obeyed. His attend¬ 
ants affected to open and reeloso the curtains 
of the litter, us if making reports, and receiv¬ 
ing orders ; mul tho troops, oncouragod by his 
last oxerlion, and believing themselves still 
undor his eye, fought with irresistible valour. 

The Portnguoso, notwithstanding thoir daunt¬ 
less intrepidity and discipline, notwithstanding the invincible heroism of their 
king, who, llying from place to place, was seen wherever the danger was most 
imminent, wore completely defeated. More than nine thousand of the army 
fell, and tho rest were made prisoners, with the exceiition of about who 
escaped by (light. Tho young nobility, lighting desperately, wero almost all 
slain j many a noble family was thoro extinct, and all wore plunged in mourn¬ 
ing, Mulei Ahmed was drowned in ondcavouring to fly; and Ahmed ben 
Mnhammod obtained uncontosted possession of his inheritance, 

Some portion of obscurity hangs over the fate of tho adventurous Sebas¬ 
tian himself. Hut little real doubt can exist of his having fallen upon the 
fatal Hold of Kaasr-ol-Kehir. He had several horses killed under him, and 
was soon lighting, long after the general rout, with only three companions, 

ir. w,—voi.,x. 2 k 
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against a host of enemies. The sole survivor of tins devoted little band, 
Nufio de Masearenlms, stated tliafc, after the fate of two of llicir company, 
the king was disarmed and taken prisoner; when, his captors quarrelling 
about their prize, one of the Moors terminated tho dispute by cutting Sebas¬ 
tian down, and ho was forthwith despatched. Ahmed ben Muhammad, 
hearing this, sent one of Sebastian’s servants to the spot indicated, who 
pointed out and brought away a corpse, which was recognised as the king’s by 
the other attendants upon the royal person. The emperor of Morocco after¬ 
wards delivered it up to his ally the king of Spain, together with some noble 
prisoners, including two sons of tho duke of Brnganza. Philip generously 
sent home the released captives, as well as tho remains of Sebastian, which 
were interred in tho royal sepulchre of Belem . a 

Tho 4th of August will ever bo the most memorable of days in the 
annals of Portugal. Never was victory more signal than that of Kassr-el- 
Kebir. Of the Portuguese force which had left Lisbon, fifty individuals 
only returned; the rest were dead or in captivity, and with thorn the 
chivalry of the kingdom. Eighty of tho nobles, through tho good offices of 
Philip, were subsequently ransomed for 400,000 cruzados. Tho uncertainty 
which hung over Sobaatian’s diaappoaranco was converted into a doubt of the 
catastrophe ; and this doubt was still further improved into a report Unit lie 
was still alive. Several nobles, and among them the prior of Crato, always 
affected to believe that ho had survived tho dreadful slaughter of that day. 
As the public mind was taught to expect tho possibility at least of his 
re-appearance, impostors, in such an ago and at such a crisis of affairs, would 
scarcely fail to personate him — with what success will soon bo related. 1 

On tho character of this prince, after the preceding relation, it is 
needless to dwell. "Without judgment or power of reflection; the tool of 
interested flatterers; unacquainted alike with war, with human nature, or 
the world; misled by tho lying miraelos recorded of Portuguese valour■— 
one Portuguese being- affirmed as a sufficient match for one hundred Moors ; 
confiding in liis natural courage, which know nob fear, because it had never 
been conversant with danger; and taught to beliovo that to the valour of 
his pooplo all tilings must yield—ho persisted in tho wildest schemes of 
conquest ever deviaod by disordered brain. The obstinacy with which he 
adhered to this resolution, in opposition to representations the most forcible 
and pathetic; the lamentable imbecility which lie displayed alike in tho 
preparation and execution of his purpose, prove that his only virtue was 
courage. Had there been some superior power to confine tho moonstruck 
prince hi the same apartments with his cousin, Don Carlos of Spain, well 
would it have boon for unhappy Portugal. 


THIS OAJtPTNAL-KtNG AND THE PORTUGUESE SUCCESSION 

For some time the nation, unwilling to believe that Sebastian had per¬ 
ished, regarded Henry merely as regent; but on tho arrival of tho royal 


1 By tho populace of tlio kingdom, Sebnatinn was believed, even in tho nineteenth contnry, 
to be yob alive, concealed, like Itoderic tho Goth, or tho English Arthur, In Homo hermit's cell, 
or, perhaps, in some enchanted caatio until tho ilmo of his rc-appoaranco arrives, when ho la 
to restore tho glory of his nation. During tho aggressions of Bonaparte on tho kingdom, 
his arrival was expected vvltb much anxiety, [Tho sect of'Seba^UnnisUis ofton rose to cause 
excitement, and as early as 1703, Lord Tyrawloy exclaimed, " What can one possibly do With a 
nation, one-half of which expects the Messiah and tlio other half their king, Dom Sebastian, 
dead two Imndi ed years ? 
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body, and on the confirmation of the catastrophe by every Portuguese who 
arrived from Africa, the cardinal, the last surviving male of tlic ancient 
house, was solemnly crowned. Ho was ail excellent ecclesiastic; hut liis 
bounded capacity, his meekness of character, his subjection to the arts of his 
courtiers rendered his administration of little use to his country. His short 
reign has nothing to distinguish it beyond the intrigues of candidates for 
the throne, which, as ho was in his sixty-seventh year, broken down by 
infirmities, and evidently on the verge of the tomb, could not fail to be soon 
vacant. At first, indeed, he was advised to marry; and application was 
actually made to the pope for the necessary bull of secularisation; but Philip 
of Spain, who had so close an interest in tho affair, frustrated his views oL 
the pontifical court, and compelled him to abandon them. 

The candidates for tho throne of Homy, as may bo seen from the adjoin¬ 
ing; chart, 1 wore: (1) Antonio, prior of Cralo, who affirmed that his father 
Lutz, brother of Mo III, was married to his mother, and that lie was con¬ 
sequently legitimate; (2) Mo, duke of Braganza, in right of his wife 
Catherine, a younger daughter of the youngest son of Emmanuel; 
(3) Ranuccio, prince of Parma,-whose mother, Maria, was the eldest daughter 
of Dom Duarte; (4) Eminanuol Philibert, duke of Savoy, sprung from 
Beatrice, a younger daughter of King Emmanuel; (6) Philip, king of 
Spain, whoso claim was twofold — his mother, Isabella, being eldest daugli- 
lor of Emmanuel, and his first queen, Maria, eldest daughter of Mo III. 
Prom this gonoalogy nothing can bo more clear than that, if the claim were 
to bo decided by consanguinity alone, Philip’s was by far the most powerful; 
but by tlio laws of Lnmego, the princess who accepted a foreign husband was 

P Wo may omit from tho contost tho pope, Gicgory NUT, who claimed to ho Loir to a car¬ 
dinal, and Catherine do' Medici, who traced hack to Alfonso Ill’s marriage to the countess of 
llonlogno in tho thiiteonth contury. J 


OIIIHF CLAIMANTS OF THE PORTUGUESE SUCCESSION 

* 13mm ^nuri. -—Marla, daughter oi 
' Fordlnand and Isa¬ 
bella of Cnstllo 


rlno, 
sister 
of 

Charles 

V 


| JoXo III — Ciuhe- Tsaljulln — ClinvloH llcntvlco — Charles, Lulz, fatlior IIrn'iiy, car- DnnVto — Isabella 


Joiin — Juana, Miii-iii — Philip II 


prince 
of For 
tngul 


daughter 

of 

Charles V 


of Spain. 
Claimant 
In right of 
Ids mother 
and wife 


Sebastian, 

who died 

without Issuo 


duko of of tho bas- 
Savoy laid An¬ 
tonio, prior 
oi Ornto. 
Claimant 


(linnl ami 
king, (lied 
without 
Issue 


r~ 

Emmanuel Alessandro — Maria 
PlULlBBHT, Fm-miHO, 
pilnco of 
Parma 


of 11 ift- 
ganz a 


Juana, 
mavviod 

lo prince duko of Sii- 
Joilo of voy. Ohilni- 
PurtUgnl nut In right 
oCblsmothor 


f— 
Cnthc- - 

-Joilo, dnko 

vino 

of lU-agau- 


7,a. Claim- 


ant in right 


of Ills wlfo 


Ranuccio, 
priuco of 
Parnm. 

Clalmaut In right 
of ills mother 


Theodosio — Anno 
de 

Velasco 


Joilo IV 


* The first wife of Emmanuel was Isabella, eldest daughter of tho Catholic sovereigns, who 
diet! In childbed, and was soon followed by her infant son. By Maria, his sister-in-law and his 
second queen, ho had three olhor children, besides those enumerated in this table, bat alL died 
without Issue. 

1 .Trrto III hail also other children, but as they all died without Issue and before him, they 
need not bo enumerated, 
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ipso facto excluded from the throne. Hence, according to the strict letter of 
the constitution, Isabella and Beatrice, the daughters of Emmanuel, and 
Maria, the daughter of Duarte, hud, by their marriages with tho emperor 
Charles, the duke of Savoy, and the prince of Parma, renounced all claim 
to the succession: hence, too, by their exclusion, Jofio was tho true heir. 
Besides — and Philip was probably aware of the fact — the law of exclusion, 
m its very origin, had boon expressly aimed at the probability of a union 
with Castile, seeing that, if tho same princo ever became heir to the two 
crowns, the loss must be absorbed in the groater — the independence oE Por¬ 
tugal must be at an end. But conventional forms must yield to necessity. 
We have before soon how, on tho marriage of Bealrico, daughter and sole 
child of Ferdinand, with Juan I of Castile, tho states of the kingdom agreed 
to recognise the issno of that marriage ns their future sovereign ; and how, 
on the death of her father, she being yet without is,sue, she was actually 
proclaimed in Lisbon and other places. But such was the hatred of the 
Portuguese to the Castilians — hatred now as then deep, cordial, and ever¬ 
lasting— that they preferred the bastard, grand-master of Aviz, to that 
princoas.c 


TITILIT IT 01? STAIN UECOMES Tit TUT I OF VOKTITUAL 

Dorn Antonio, who, after being taken prisoner at TCassr-ol-Kebir, had 
broken his Moorish fetters by tho help of a Jew, was the favourite of tho 
populace. lie still assorted his legitimacy, imputed corruption to the judges 
who had decided against his mother’s marriage, and reminded his friends that 
Joffo I, the founder of the reigning house, was an illegitimate son, raised to 
tho throne by popular election. The feeblo-minded Henry, whoso chief 
ministers, as well as his Jesuit confessor, wore gained over by Philip’s money, 
hesitated to pronounco, lest he should involve tho country in civil war. Tho 
cortoa, whom ho convoked, wore divided, and timid as himself. The seven¬ 
teen months of his resign passed in deliberation ; and at his death, on the 31st 
of January, 1580, ho left tho question to bo decided by live regents, whom 
ho named. Had ho boldly declared Catherine his heiress, the greater part of 
Dom Antonio’s adherents would most likely have deserted an illegitimate 
protondorfor their recognised lawful queen. As it whs, tho kingdom, divided 
between two strong factions, lay at the mercy of a powerful invader. 

Philip had hitherto committed tlio management of lus pretensions to 
ambassadors and secret agents; and lie now supplied these persons more 
abundantly than ever with pecuniary means to continue thoir operations. 
A majority of tho regents wore bribed by those agents, and consequently 
sought to dispose tho nation in Philip’s favour, by publishing the terms lie 
offered to grant. Tl\e chief of these were, in addition to the general main¬ 
tenance of tho constitution, that ho would reside as much as possible in 
Portugal ; that the viceroy appointed to govern m his absence should always 
be either a prince of tho blood or a Portuguese ; Unit a Portuguese council 
should always attend him for the management of Portuguese affairs ; that 
natives of Portugal should be admitted into offices of tlu>household and othors 
of minor importance in Spain, whilst Spaniards, and all strangers, should bo 
excluded from all offices m Portugal, civil and military, ns well as from all 
church preferment; and that crown lands, as tho existing grants fell in, 
should be regranted to the nearest relations of the former grantees. Condi¬ 
tions so favourable seem to have had great influence in lessoning the abhor¬ 
rence with which tho nobles had hitherto shrunk from a connection with 
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Spain ; and Philip now prepared to enforce and support his claim with the 
potent argument of thirty thousand men. A fitting commander for this 
army was, however, not so easily found. The dulce of Alva was the only- 
general esteemed by Philip competent to the task. 

X'ho corrupted regents look all measures for betraying the country to the 
usurping invader. They dissolved the eorles, and placed creatures of their 
own in the command of the frontier towns. In June, Alva entered Portugal 
at the head of his army, livery fortified place threw open its gates at his 
summons, and lie marched onwards unopposed. The duke of Braganza had 
taken no steps for maintaining his wife’s rights, otherwise than by argument. 
Tho prior of Crato got possession of Lisbon, where lie was proclaimed king 
by the populace. The nobility, disgusted by his elevation and the inaction 
of the regents, withdrew sullenly to tlieir houses; and the regents, freed 
from their control, boldly declared Philip the lawful heir of the crown. 

Dom Antonio seized the crown jewels, church plate, and other funds. 
He reloaded all prisoners, armed them and tho rabble, and offered liberty to 
all negro slaves who would embrace his cause. With an army thus consti¬ 
tuted, he attempted to defend the passage of the Tagus against the 
veteran Alva, who was master of the whole province of Alcmtejo, and had 
readied the south bank of the river, without move fighting than a short 
siege of one fortress that had declared for Dom Antonio, and the comman¬ 
dant of which, when takon,ho had executed. Dom Antonio was, of courso, 
dofcnlcd, almost at tho first onsot. He fled through Lisbon, northwards; 
collected another army, with which he was again defeated ; and thence¬ 
forward thought only of oscapo. Philip set a high price upon his head, but 
could not lom.pt any one of his adherents to betray him. For nine months 
Dom Antonio lurked in tho kingdom, concealed now in one place, now 
in another, shollored by rich and by poor, in castlo, monastery, and cottage, 
and everywhere diligently sought by his enemies, ere ho could find an oppor¬ 
tunity of getting on shipboard. 

Aftov Dom Antonie’s second defeat no further resistance was attempted. 
Portugal submitted, and aworo fealty. Her American, Indian, African, and 
insular possessions followed her oxamplo, with the singlo exception of the 
Azores, which proclaimed Antonio. The duke of Braganza and his sons 
acknowledged Philip. The duchess would not thus surrender her rights j 
and even when Philip, upon the death of Queen Anne and tho duke .of 
Braganza, offered her his hand, she refused a crown as the price of disin¬ 
heriting her sons ; but she too desisted from further contest. When all was 
ipiiot Philip visited his new kingdom, convoked the cortes, and swore to the 
conditions ho had previously offered. 

Thus was effected, however illegally, the union of Spain and Portugal — 
a union apparently as important to the true interests of the peninsula as is 
that of 10 ugland and Scotland to the well-being* of Great Britain; and not 
more repugnant to the inclinations of the two nations in the one case, prob¬ 
ably, than in tho other. Had Philip and his successors strictly observed 
tho terms of tho union, and endeavoured otherwise to conciliate the Portu¬ 
guese, llicso last might, erelong, have considered the Spanish ruoiuirchs as 
thoiv lawful kings, and have reconciled tlieir pride to their incorporation 
with a larger state. But although rather a usurper than a conqueror, lie 
choso to treat Portugal as a conquered country. He rejected the proposals 
for beneficial laws, and, indeed, all the demands of the cortes, except a few 
of the most insignificant, and speedily dissolved that assembly. He refused 
the favours solicited by tho nobles, withhold tho honours and pecuniary 
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compensations promised to the Braganza family; and although ho did 
publish an amnesty, tlie exceptions were so large (including all who had 
favoured Dorn Antonio) that, it was said, Philip had pardoned only those 
who were free from offence. He then proceeded to punish the persons thus 
excepted ; and the extent of tlie executions which followed may be judged 
by two circumstances : one that, from the number of dead bodies thrown 
into the sea, tlie people would not eat fisli again, until tlie archbishop, 
in a solemn procession, had purified by his blessing the polluted ocean ; and 
the other, that Philip himself thought it requisite to obtain absolution from the 
pope, for having put such numbers of ecclesiastics to death. Ho then 
appointed his nephew and brother-in-law, the cardinal-archduke Albert, 
viceroy of Portugal; and committing to him the government of the country, 
where discontent was already very general, he returned to Spain .d 


TIIU ENGLISH IN 1'OllTUGAL 


or 


During tho next few years Portugal had nothing to do with the foroign 
: domestic policy of Philip. Govorncd with great moderation by the arch¬ 
duke, enjoying internal peace, an ex¬ 
tended commerce, and a high degree 
of prosperity, she might liavo boon 
happy — happier than she had ever 
been under her native monarchs*— 
could hereditary enmity have boon 
forgotten, and national pride sacrificed 
to interest. Tho oxited Antonio was 
made aware of the existing discontent: 
lie hud many well-wishers and not a 
few spies in tlie country, who con¬ 
stantly communicated'with him. After 
the second dofeat of his armament in 
the Azores, he abode at tho French 
court, with the hope of obtaining 
increased supplies for an invasion of 
Portugal; but as the civil wars which 
raged in the former country wore 
likely to prove interminable, ho passed 
over into England to renew his in¬ 
trigues with the earl of Essex. He 
arrived at a favourable time, just after 
the destruction of tlie Spanish armada, 
when the resentment of tlio English 
was at tho highest pitch, and they were 
longing for revenge. 

At first, however, Elizabeth, with 
her usual pl’micnco, disapproved of the 
project of a Portuguese invasion; but, with her usual weakness, wherever 
the tender pmikvn was concerned, she was persuaded by tho favourite carl 
to enter into tin alliance with tho exile, and lo equip tin armament for placing 
him on the throne. Nothing cun better exhibit tho unprincipled impostor 
than certain conditions of that alliance. Me engaged to subjugate Portugal 
hi one week from the disembarkation of tlie troops ; to pay Elizabeth 
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tin immense sum. for tlic expenses of the armament, and a considerable annual 
tribute in token of her sovereignty ; to receive English garrisons, at his own 
exjiense, into the principal maritime fortresses ; on his arrival at Lisbon, to 
abandon that city to a twelve days’ pillage. In conformity with another 
article of the treaty, — a treaty not over honourable to Elizabeth herself, since 
she grasped at advantages which generosity, or even justice, would have 
scorned,—twenty thousand men wore embarked at Plymouth in 120 vessels, 
the whole commanded by Drake and Norris (1689). 

The success of this expedition corresponded with its flagitious design. 
After an unsuccessful attempt on Corunna, the armament cast anchor at Pen- 
iche, and disembarked the troops who marched to Torres Vedraa, where they 
proclaimed I)om Antonio, and continued their route towards the capital, 
hut the peasantry, instead of joining his standard, fled at liis approach. 
As tlio English general approached the suburbs, the monks, the women, 
and most of the inhabitants retired within the city. The ill success of 
the English, who repeatedly assailed the outworks, stifled the intrigues of the 
disaffected ; and a vigorous sortie decided the fate of the expedition. The 
English general, who throughout exhibited strange imbecility, retreated; 
ho was pursued ; many of his followers were cut off ; with the rest he sought 
refuge in the towor of Cascaes, which the cowardly governor surrendered 
to him. Here, considering the want of provisions, and the deception which 
had boon practised on him by Dom Antonio, who had persuaded him that the 
moment u hostile standard wore raised it would be joined by all true Portu¬ 
guese, ho wisoly resolved to return homo. This was fortunately the last 
timo Portugal was cursed with tho prior’s presence. Deserted by liis nearest 
friends, neglected by tho sovereigns, his former allies, in 1596 he ended his 
unprincipled lifo in merited obscurity and indigence. 


THE FALSE SEBASTIANS 

But though Philip was thus rid of a formidable enemy, he had others who 
wore actuatod by oven a superior spirit of imposture, and who might have 
occasioned him some trouble. We have before alluded to a strange impres¬ 
sion among tlio vulgar that Sebastian yet lived, and that such an impression, 
in such an age and country, could not fail to produce impostors. The first, who 
appeared in 1584, was a native of Alcobaga—a man of low extraction and of 
still lower morals. Though lie was condemned to death, the sentence—very 
wisoly 1 —was not put into execution. He was condemned to labour in the 
galleys, whoro all who had tlio curiosity might visit him, and be convinced 
by their own eyes that lie was not Sebastian. 

Tho failure of this impostor did not clotor another from the same hazard¬ 
ous experiment, Tliero was a stono-cutlor’s son, Alvaros by name, a native 
of the Azores, who, having passed some months in the monastery of the Holy 
Cross, on the heights of Ointra, loft that community, and, like tho youth of 
Alcohaga, retired to a hermitage. At this time lie does not appear to have 
meditated tlio personation of Sobastian : when, from his frequent self-inflic¬ 
tions, and from liis extraordinary habits, ho was suspected to be that prince, 
and oven addressed as such, lie repliod that ho was a stone-mason’s sou of 
Torcoii’ft. But the more ho affirmed this truth, tho less was lie believed : 
ho was evidently fulfilling a rigorous penitence, to atone for tho misfortunes 
which ho had brought on liis jieojfle; and, like Roderic the Goth, lie had 
doubtless renounced forever all human grandeur. Perceiving that opposition 
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was useless, Alvaros consented to bo treated as a king • lie was soon joined 
by hundreds of the peasantry, whom he allowed to kiss his baud with much 
affectation, of condescension. At length the hermit was taken, was brought 
to Lisbon, paraded through the streets on the back of an ass, exposed to the 
jeers of the populace, and publicly hanged, 

It might have been expected that the failure of these two attempts would 
have had some effect even on imposture and credulity ; but a third Sebastiau 
appeared, and, strange to say, in Spam, under the very eyes of Philip. There 
was an Augustiman monk, by name Miguel dos Santos, who had been a chap¬ 
lain of Sebastian, confessor to Dom Antonio, and who was now confessor 
to the nunnery of Madrigal. Here lie met with Gabriel de Spinosa, a native 
of Toledo, whom lie had known in Portugal, and of whose intelligence, bold¬ 
ness, and dexterity lie had seen frequent proofs. As this man really bore 
a resemblance to King Sebastian, he persuaded him, though not without 
difficulty, secretly to personate that monarch. Finally the priest, being put to 
the torture, confessed all. The same means extorted a similar confession from 
Spinosa, who was hanged and quartered. The priest was degraded, delivered 
over to the secular arm, and suspended from the public gallows at Madrid. 0 

A fourth impostor was more famous than all the rest, by birth supposed 
to be an Italian ; who, after a long confinement in Naples, was transferred to 
Spain, where lie endec! his days in a prison. His imposture was the more re¬ 
markable from the fact that lie could not speak Portuguese.® 

The remaining actions of Philip must be sought in the history of Spain. 
Four years before his death, on the removal of the cardinal-regent to the 
archiepiscopal see of Toledo, the government of Portugal was intrusted to 
a commission of five. In 1598, Philip breathed his last.c 


CHAGAS 1 ACCOUNT OF THE LOSS OF THIS COLONIES 

As yet it was only our pilots who were acquainted with the navigation of 
the Indies ; in India we wore the only nation who had dominions and solidly 
established settlements, and consequently we were sole lords of the com¬ 
merce of the East. The English confined themselves to plundering our 
ships on their return voyage from India, but they dared not come to fight 
us in tlie land conquered by our superhuman feats. A young nation that 
was about to appear at this period on the historical stage was chosen by fate 
to be the one to wrest from our grasp the sceptre of tho East. The Low 
Countries had long held important commerce with us, principally the town 
of Antwerp, where a Portuguese factory had been long established. The 
ships of this industrious country came to Portugal to fetch the merchandise 
of the East, and scattered it afterwards over Europe. When the Flemish 
and Dutch rising broke out against Spain, dominator of the Low Countries, 
Antwerp, the central point of the war, lost her commercial importance, which 
Amsterdam inherited. 

While Portugal was independent she continued the commerce which 
enriched Holland, but when Philip II effected the union of the two crowns, 
he had the unhappy inspiration of attacking his rebellious subjects by issu¬ 
ing in 1594 an order for the sequestration of fifty Dutch ships at anchor in 
the Tagus, and at the same time promulgated a decree closing all Portuguese 
ports to tiie Dutch. The blow was terrible, and might have proved mortal, 
but for the unshakable energy of those republicans of the north. Being 
unable to come to Portugal for the merchandise of the East, they deter- 
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mined to go and seek ifc in India herself. In 1504, some merchants of Zea- 
land, assisted by the subsidies of Amsterdam and Enkhuizen, equipped 
three ships, intrusted them to the cure of their two most able mariners, 
Barentz and Heemskerk, and despatched them to the north m quest of a new 
passag'e to the Asiatic seas. The English had already made a similar 
attempt in 155G, but without success; this attempt of the Dutch was not 
more successful, and the shipowners were in truth discouraged when the 
hope which upheld them proved vain. 

A chance circumstance favoured them. A Dutchman, named Cornelia 
lloutmann, had been long in Portugal, and had cither succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing a passage to India, or had obtained ample information in tho country 
respecting the route first taken by Vasco da Gama. In 1595, a fleet of four 
ships piloted by him set out for the coveted lands of the East. In August, 
1597, lie returned to Texel with barely two ships, but having displayed the 
colours of a new European flag to the amazed natives of Madagascar, Ban¬ 
tam, Java, Madura, and Bali. The spell was broken. Overjoyed at the 
result, the Dutch merchants equipped a fleet of eight ships in 1598, com¬ 
manded by Jacques le Nekcr and Heemskerk and despatched them to the 
East. This fleet touched at the island of Oirne, which they named Mauri¬ 
tius, in honour of their great general Maurice of Nassau, a name by which it 
is still called, though also known as tho Isle of France, which Beritardin cle 
St. Pierre lias immortalised in his romance, Paul et Virginie. From thence 
they proceeded to Bantam, where they freighted four ships with spices and 
despatched them to Europe. Tho remaining ships visited the Moluccas and, 
in 1600, returned to Holland with a most valuable cargo A 

The success of this enterprise was of the greatest importance to Eng¬ 
land, to which country Philip II had also closed Portuguese ports, in 1589. 
The English had despatched an expedition to India in 1691. The result did 
not correspond with the hopes of success, and the British merchants were 
already discouraged when the example of the Dutch excited them to form 
the famous company of the Indies, one of the most fruitful origins of Eng¬ 
land’s prosperity./ 

Under Portuguese administration the constant war always agitating 
India never ceased, but the Portuguese arms were ever victorious. Yet 
this state of war made it impossible to frustrate from the outset the attempts 
of the English and Dutch. 

Wo must always bear in mind that whereas externally Portuguese 
dominion was firmly maintained, internally the most profound corruption 
was at work, and paving tho way to the dissolution of this vast empire in the 
near future. The vices of the Portuguese, the corruption of those in office, 
the excesses of the Inquisition, the cruel treatment of the subjected Indians, 
the senseless preponderance of the priests, all this is painted by Piogo do 
Conto j in vivid colours. 

Mathias de Albuquerque, and especially the count da Vidigueir a, attempted 
to reform these appalling abuses, but all these vices were deep rooted, and no 
amount of cauterising could check the gangrene. The governors might con¬ 
sider themselves lucky that they yet, at least, possessed valiant soldiers, who 
did not bring dishonour on the name of Portugal in the wars, and who sup¬ 
ported with the edge of their swords the trembling empire. During the 
government of D om Francisco da Gama, a most important annexation was made. 
'J'he last king of Ceylon, dethroned by his kinsman, Ilaju, and protected by 
Portuguese soldiers, bequeathed the island in gratitude to the Portuguese. 
It was the last ray of the dying lamp. As heralds of the approaching disasters 
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the Dutch ships appeared in the East. Of Coruelis Houfcmann’s four ships, 
two only, as we lmve said, returned home ; of the other two, one was lost 
on the reefs, and the other was destroyed by the Portuguese; but in the 
following voyage they succeeded in evading vigilance. What other result 
was to be expected, when the natives welcomed thorn as liberators, and the 
Portuguese were always engaged in wars which prevented them from openly 
repulsing their rivals ? * 

We have referred elsewhere to the consjnracy in favour of Mary Stuart, 
favoured by Philip II, and of how this incident r suited in the outbreak of 
hostilities between the courts of Madrid and London. Elizabeth Tudor 
decided to declare war against the Catholic king, and despatched Admiral 
Drake with a fleet of twenty-three ships, furnished with twenty-three hun¬ 
dred men, against lire Spanish colonies. The first to fall a victim was the 
Portuguese colony of Sfio Tluago, Cape Verd Islands, where the English 
admiral put in on his way to America, on the 16th of November, 1685. 
Thence the squadron continued its course, capturing various galleons on the 
way, some of which were bound to Lisbon. 

Almost at the same time various African chiefs allied themselves against 
the Portuguese at the instigation of Ali Bey, despatched by the sultan of 
Turkey to subjugate to the viceroy of Egypt the petty kings who did homage 
to the crown of Portugal. All’s first victory was not, however, of long 
duration, as iu 1587 a squadron was despatched from India under command 
of de Mello, who compelled the sovereign of Patta to become a Portuguese 
vassal, and killed the king of Lanui. Proceeding to Mombasa, ho laid waste 
that place, ancl put an end to the confederation which Ali Bey had organised. 
Shortly after, in 1589, the Turks again returned, but this time directed their 
attack against Melinde, which place had remained faithful. Thome de Sousa 
Coutinho hastened from Goa with a fleet, and routed the Turks in the first 
encounter. 

While in east Africa the native population, excited by the Turks, were 
using every endeavour to throw off the Portuguese yoke, in the ivcst Paulo 
Dias de Novaes, founder of Loanda, was conquering the kingdom of Angola 
for the croAvn of Portugal, at the moment when Philip II was conquering the 
kingdom of Portugal for Castile. From that day to this the two settle¬ 
ments have remained iu the possession of the Portuguese. 

Affairs in Brazil were less prosperous. In 1691 the port of Santos was 
attacked by an English pirate, and the toAvn of Slio Vicenlc Avas sacked and 
burned; four years later the storehouses of Recife were also sacked by an¬ 
other pimto of the same nation. Worse even than the English pirates Avore 
the Spanish defenders. 

Before this time the French had already made various incursions into the 
colony, Avith the design of establishing themselves there. The province Avas 
saved by the patriotism of the residents of Pernambuco, who rushing to arms, 
under command of the governor, put an end to the French invasions. Ene¬ 
mies more terrible still succeeded them; these Avere the Dutch avIio were 
expelled only after a long and obstinate struggle, Avhen Portugal had already 
recovered her libert}'. 


DOMESTIC DISASTER 

To return to the kingdom, where, as \v r e have said, public misery was 
aggravated by the losses caused to commerce by the pirates of hostile 
nations, who infested the seas, we must hoav add that frequently eveu the 
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ports were attacked. Hie most daring of those attempts was that made at 
haro on the 22nd of July, 1596, where an English and a Dutch fleet put in, 
commanded by Admiral Effingham, who after entering the port of Cadiz and 
there burning a number of ships, and plundering at the same time thirty- 
three ships laclen with merchandise of the Indies, made for the coasts of Por¬ 
tugal, and after landing three thousand soldiers on the shores of Algarve, 
plundered and laid "waste the capital of that province. The English then 
made for Lagos, but the governor was able to repulse them. 

We will conclude this account of the reign of Philip II by giving ti 
resume of the instructions lie is said to have left to his son, and wliicli, if 
they show the evil of liia policy, aie also an eloquent proof of how ambition 
will lead the clearest judgments astra3 r , making them dream of impossible 
ventures, and waste their energy in useless projects. Ilis advice was: 

“ I bat without examining into the justice of the case he should obtain 
complete dominion over Portugal, and once conquered, disorder and terror 
could be spread throughout Germany, France be conquered, the forces of 
England weakened, and the terror of the Spanish arms carried to tho extreme 
north. 

“That profiting by the advantages gained, his Catholic majesty could 
thereby get possession of the navigation of the Indies, found colonies wher¬ 
ever he thought fit, conquer new lands, establish an immense commerce, and 
subjugate all tho countries he considered it to his advantage to subjugate. 
But above all he was to secure the respect of tho Portuguese, as this was of 
the very greatest importance. That far from burdening them with taxes and 
subsidies, lie should grant them all the privileges and favours to which they 
laid claim. When the kingdom was pacified and the people moulded to 
Spanish dominion, then lie should begin to oppose these privileges, appoint¬ 
ing from time to time, under various pretexts, Spanish magistrates who 
should insensibly mould the people to this. 

“ That ho should strictly watch the duke of Braganza, closely examin¬ 
ing into his actions, but always showing him every attention, until the 
opportunity offered of persecuting him and all his family. As for tho rest 
of the nobility, tlie only course was to remove them from the country, send¬ 
ing them to fill honourable posts in Flanders, Germany, and Italy. Proceed¬ 
ing in tins manner the kingdom of Portugal could be monopolised and reduced 
to a province, and the people rendered powerless to make any movement; but 
by burdening them with taxes and subsidies, their anger would 1)6 roused, and 
hatred awakened, which would be fatal to the Spanish monarchy. 

“That his majesty should give the vice-royalty of the kingdom to some 
prince or princess of his house, to inspire the Portuguese with greater respect 
for the government, and spare them the repugnance of giving obedience to 
any other. 

“ That he should be no less careful in dividing up tlie house of Braganza; 
that they should contract no new alliances in Portugal; deprive them of all 
state dignities, which should be bestowed on Spanish subjects only, and 
finally prevent them from holding correspondence with foreign courts. 

“That whenever disputes arose between the Spanish and Portuguese 
grandees it was most necessary to favour the latter, and at the same time to 
bestow the principal offices of the kingdom upon those who appeared the 
most attached to the courl of Castile, and thus attract others with tlie hope 
of favours. 

“That when thero was no longer cause to fear the grandees,the nobility, 
and still less the people, then it would finally become necessary to destroy 
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the whole house of Braganza, deprivo the Portuguese of all public ecclesi¬ 
astical and secular offices, and give them to Spaniards, and govern the 
kingdom of Portugal as any other province forming part of the Spanish 
monarchy.” 

If the treacherous and immoral policy which Philip II counselled his lieir 
to follow caused the ruin of the oppressed, it was no less fatal to the oppres¬ 
sors. After the death of the sou of Charles V the decadence of the Spanish 
monarchy, the most vast and formidable of the sixteenth century, was rapid 
and profound./ 


PHILIP II (1508-1621 A.D.) 

Of Philip III of Spain (II of Portugal) we have only to say that in the 
course of his reign lie once visited his Portuguese subjects. On this occa¬ 
sion the hungry and ambitious chivalry expected much from his liberality ; 
hut, except a few, all were disappointed. If he did not treat them with 
studied insult — a charge levelled at him by the Portuguese historians — he 
exhibited so great a predilection towards his hereditary subjects that he 
could not fail mortally to offend a people who would nob even have been 
satisfied with an equal share of Ids attention. Yet many of them are just 
enough to blame the weakness, rather than the ill will of Philip: they contend 
that the truth was kept from him; that every art was taken to confirm liis 
dislike to them as a nation ; that the Castilian nobles behaved with intolerable 
haughtiness to tlieir own; that, in everything,a studied contrast was drawn 
between the two classes of subjects; that taxes were imposed without the 
consent of the cortes, and strangers nominated to the most important 
offices — both violations of the compact signed atThomar by the first Philip; 
and that revenues, appropriated to objects exclusively Portuguese, wore 
diverted into the treasury of Madrid. 


PHILIP III (PHILIP IV OP SPAIN) (1021-1040 A.D.) 

If the Portuguese had so much reason to complain of the government of 
the second Philip, that of his son and successor was, doubtless, still more 
onerous, move insulting: a good one, like that of Philip I, would have been 
hated; a bad one would naturally add to the existing mass of discontent. 
That the weak, the profligate, and the unprincipled count-duke de Olivares 
could direct the affairs of this kingdom with advantage, either to it or to his 
royal master, will not be expected by anyone who has perused the account 
of his administration in Spain. There can bo no doubt that, by forced 
loans, by intolerable taxes, and by using the native soldiers in foreign wars, 
he wished to break the proud spirit of tire people — to make them the mere 
slaves of his will. 

Finding themselves ground to the very earth by exactions, their com¬ 
plaints disregarded, tlieir persons insulted, their prosperity at an end, we 
need not wonder that they began to meditate an escape from tlieir yoke. 
They turned tlieir eyes towards the duke of Braganza, the next heir in the 
order of succession. 1 That ambitious noble adopted a line of conduct which 
could not fail to forward his views. To the world he appeared absorbed by 
hunting, feasting, and other diversions; yet his emissaries were at work 


[ L Soc the chart of Porluyue&c successions cm page 60S.] 
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m every part of the kingdom, fanning the flame of discontent, and teaching 
the people to regard him as one able, nfc least, to effect their deliverance.* 
Owing to their representations, but in a still greater degree to the rapacity 
of the revenue collectors, open insurrections appeared at Lisbon, at Braga, 
and, above all, at Evora, and were not quelled without much difficulty and 
some bloodshed. Though pressed, tho duke was too wise to declare himself 
at this moment: he knew that his combinations were not formedj 2 he 
therefore determined to await the silent but resistless course of events. 
The sequel soon justified his policy. The chief nobles, prelates, cavalleros, 
and clergy were suddenly summoned to Madrid. What eould be the object 
in this mysterious, unexpected, and unparalleled mandate Y Conjecture was 
vain -. to disobey it would be dangerous; and a magnificent display of reti¬ 
nues immediately filled the road from Lisbon to tho Spanish capital, What 
passed at the conference between the ministers and this deputation 
will never be known; but that some extraordinary concession was required 
from them may be easily believed. That their consent was demanded to 
tho incorporation of the Portuguese with the Spanish eortes, or that a cer¬ 
tain number of deputies from the three estates should be summoned at the 
same time with those of Castile — in other words, that the kingdom should 
be forever degraded to the rank of a province, is loudly affirmed by the Por¬ 
tuguese. The nobles probably returned the answer attributed to them — 
that, in an affair of such moment, they could do nothing without the sanction 
of a legitimate meeting of the eortes in their own country. 

But another reason for this extraordinary mandate may he assigned, more 
plausible than either. Tho court could not be ignorant of the disposition of 
the people towards the duke of Braganza, nor, perhaps, with his intrigues. 
His arrest might be resolved on : and, a8 it could not be effected in Portugal, 
where his connections were so numerous and powerful, he must be inveigled 
to Madrid, This supposition is confirmed by three facts: he had evaded 
compliance when summoned alone to tho capital; he was not present now; 
and the subsequent endeavours of the minister to draw him to Madrid were 
as earnest as they were ineffectual. Disappointed in his views, Olivares now 
proceeded more boldly : ho ordered all tho disposable troops in Portugal 
to inarch into Catalonia, and tire duke of Braganza to place himself at 
their head. But the war of Catalonia concerned the Castilians only. Both 
nobles and people resolved to disobey the mandate; but, lest an open 
refusal should subject them to instant invasion, they merely demanded a 
short delay, until their preparations were matured. 

In the meantime the duke of Braganza was pursuing Lis end with perse¬ 
vering art: knowing how suspicious was tho Spanish court, how. jealously 
every action was watched, he plunged more deeply into his favourite amuse¬ 
ments, and asserted that, when the troops were ready to march, he should 
not be wanting at his post. So well did lie counterfeit his part, that many 
of the conspirators, believing that lie had neither ambition nor compassion 
for his countrymen, declared their intention of soliciting his brother, Prince 

P According to some historians the duke was really ns indiffeieut as ho seemed, and it was 
tho ambition of his wife and of his friends that (lid all Llie work for him. ] 

[ 3 “ This movement reached Villa Vi<josa, whoro tlio residents changed it to a rebellion, and 
under cover of the night some of them proclaimed tho dnko of Braganza, eighth of the title, as 
-Toko IV king of Portugal. But tho timo prescribed from centuries had not yet come; the duke 
sent his son Dom Theodoslo, dnko do Barcellos, through tho streets, and, although lie was only 
four years of ago, the light of the groat virtues which afterwards distinguished this excellent 
princo shone hi his face, and ho became as It were a rainbow of peace, anil returned leaving the 
peoplo pacified, ami saved from anxiety the father whom a serious illness prevented from going 
himself to check tho disturbance." — Mdnezes *] 
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Duarte, to head them. At length, when obedience or open refusal to the 
orders of the court was imperative, the conspirators hastened to Lisbon, and 
began their meeting's. Their numbers increased ; yet so artfully were their 
proceedings conducted, that they escaped the notice of the duchess of 
Mantua, the vice-queen,e 


ENNES’ ACCOUNT OE THE CONSPIRACY 

It is an old and lasting tradition that the conspirators assembled in the 
garden of the palace of Antonio de Almada, in a pavilion with stone benches, 
which had the advantage of a staircase communicating with the turret, 
where there was a secret door leading into the wood of Santa Anna, front¬ 
ing the garden of the knight-commanders of the Incarnation. This door 
supplied an easy entrance to the conspirators, who never assembled all at 
one time, for fear of the enterprise being crushed with one blow, through 
treachery. A decision adopted by any seven was binding on all the rest. 
All the letters of the conspirators were written in an enigmatical manner 
against the possibility of seizure. Dora Jofto was evidently not anxious to 
risk his fortune and greatness in a dangerous throw. IOgoism was more 
powerful with him than patriotism, and the voice of prudence deadened 
the suggestions of ambition. The nobles were in despair, and began to 
discuss whether it would not be advisable to form a republican government 
if the dnko persisted in his obstinacy. 1 But, thanks largely to the skilful 
efforts of Jofio Pinto Riheiro, the duke was won over. But when Jofio 
Pinto attempted to kiss his hand, this the cluke would not allow, saying- with 
a smile, “Let us not buy the cabbage before the meat.” 

Upon his return to Lisbon, Pinto Itibeiro lost no time in assembling the 
nobles to communicate the news he brought from Villa Vigosa. He painted 
in colours more glowing than truthful the prince’s enthusiasm and determi¬ 
nation, and urged his good intentions of sharing the government of the 
kingdom with those who had given him the throne. Jofio Pinto’s com¬ 
munications were received with the greatest enthusiasm; lie had received 
full power from the duke to adopt in his namo any measures he thought fit. 
The plan of the revolution was then discussed, opinions at first being very 
varied, but eventually the most sensible opinion prevailed, which was that 
the nobles should make a surprise attack upon the palace, December 1st. 

On Friday, the 30th of November, the last assembly of the nobles took 
place at the house of Dom AntSo de Almada. None now recoiled before 
danger, and knowing that they were risking their lives, they prepared for 
death ; nearly all confessed, and some made tlieir wills, whilst others reoom- 
mended their friends in religion to pray for their souls. The judge of the 
people, and other influential persons of the lower classes, had on this after¬ 
noon promised that their men would be ready to follow the nobles at the 
first summons. It was decided that they should assemble on the following 
day in the courtyard of the palace, and as nine o’clock struck some should 
attack the Spanish guard, whilst others should mount immediately to disarm 
the German guard, and seize all the entrances; upon which, some were to 
gain the verandas to attack the peoplo, and proclaim Dom Jofio and liberty, 
whilst others should seek the hated secretary Vasconcelloa. The ministers 
had been warned repeatedly of the suspected assemblies at the house of Dom 

[ f This statement, which was made by Vortot* in 1089 and is repeated by many historians, 
is denounced by Stephens« as “ absurd,” though the Netherlands offered an easy analogy.] 
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AnlSo tie Alniada, and Vasconcellos received warning of the very day fixed 
upon the revolution. In spite of all, tlie conspirators did not meet with the 
slightest resistance ! A few hours sufficed to conclude the revolution./ 


CHAGAS’ ACCOUNT OF TIIE 1ST OF DECEMBER (1040 A.D.) 

The 1st of December dawned, serene and clear ! No clouds dimmed the 
aurora of Portuguese liberty. Who can divine the thoughts which assailed 
the conspirators at waiting upon this cold winter morning to undertake this 
hazardous enterprise? Hiding her scalding tears behind a smile, Donna 
Filippa de Vilhena herself girded on the swords of her two sons, command¬ 
ing them not to think upon her fate, but upon the fate of Portugal; declar¬ 
ing that to die for one’s country when she lay groaning under oppression was 
still more beautiful than to live for one’s mother. With the same manly 
resolution Donna Marianna de Lencastre blessed her two sons; and these 
two Spartan mothers, nobler indeed than the Spartans, for such rigid princi¬ 
ples had not been instilled into them by a stoical education, left an heroic 
example to posterity. 

From every quarter of the town the nobles and their followers came to 
the courtyard of the palace, some on foot, some on horseback, some in their 
carriages, not revealing the anxiety matured to so critical a moment, but 
with a calmness which gave no sign of what was about to occur, A little 
before nine all the conspirators -were assembled in the courtyard. The sol¬ 
diers wore not alarmed at the carriages which continued to arrive, accus¬ 
tomed as they were to seeing the duchess’ courtiers come to the palace; in those 
days business was earlier than in ours. The people, too, had not as yet assem¬ 
bled in great numbers. With tlicir hands upon the doors of their carriages, 
the nobles impatiently waited the striking of the solemn hour. 

Nine o’clock I The doors of all the carriages are thrown open simultane¬ 
ously, the nobles descend, and while Jorge de Mello, EstevSo da Cunha, 
Antonio de Mello e Castro, Father Nicolao da Maia, and others still wait in 
their carriages for the signal from the palace to attack the Spanish guard, 
the majority of the conspirators rapidly mount the stairs, enter the hall of 
the German archers, and giving them no time even to suspect what is about 
to happen, some throw down the stands of tlie halberds, others draw their 
swords, and the archers fly, astounded and disarmed. Some of them, whether 
because their halberds are not in the stands or because they are more deter¬ 
mined, do then- duty with a certain show of courage, and only fly after seeing 
two of their men fall to the ground, one dead, the other wounded. Mean¬ 
while, drunk with joy, Dom Miguel de Almeida runs to a veranda, throws 
open the window, and brandishing a sword, cries out: “ Liberty ! Liberty! 
Long live the king Dom Jocto IV. The duke de Braganza is our legitimate 
king I ” 

Tears prevented his further speech, and ran down to his white beard, 
which floated in the breeze blowing from the Tagus, whose waters were 
gilded by the sun riding triumphant in the heavens. He was answered by 
an immense cry of enthusiasm and joy ; “ Liberty ! Liberty ! ” shouted the 
people with one voice. And in the heroic Dom Miguel do Almeida, this 
venerable old man of eighty years, radiant witli youthful ardour, all saw the 
symbol of Portugal, decrepit and broken, hut illuminated in this hour of 
her resurrection by the reflection of the splendour of her eras of glory. 
Those in the courtyard did not limit themselves merely to this unanimous 
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response. Before tlie Spanish guard could grasp the meaning of the cry of 
liberty, which thundered above their heads, Jorge da i\lello and his men fell 
upon them with, drawn swords and pistols cocked. They attempted to resist, 
but the suddenness of the attack and the ardour of our men rendered resist¬ 
ance vain. 

Meanwhile Miguel dc Vascouceilos had been warned that something was 
occurring. He was yet in bed and had scarcely time to dress, when, follow¬ 
ing on the warning, a strange noise was heard in the corridors. Pale with 
fear he ran to the door and Locked it on the inside, and immediately heard 
the nobles knocking furiously at the door, when the wood was shivered 
with the hatchets they had brought to break it down. Thereupon, seeing that 
he was lost, he seized a loaded musket and shut himself into a cupboard full 
of papers. There holding his breath, his forehead bullied with the sweat of 
anguish, he heard the door give way ; the nobles entered like a torrent, and 
blaspheming, searched in every corner of the apartment. His safety hung 
on a thread ; as, not finding him, the conspirators were about to make their 
way to the department of India, to which place they presumed he had fled, 
when the narrowness of his hiding-place caused Vascouceilos to make ft slight 
movement. It was heard ; with a shout of ferocious joy they rushed upon 
liis hiding-place ; a few shots were fired, two balls pierced his throat, and he 
fell dead, the blood spouting from him. After killing him, the avengers of 
their country abandoned him, and it was the servants who throw the body 
of the hated minister out of the window. When the tumultuous crowd of 
people who filled the courtyard saw the body of their oppressor thus con¬ 
temptuously thrown out, they gave a roar of triumph and in the satisfying 
of their eagerly desired vengeance there was no insult which they did not 
heap on the pitiful remains. 

While the nobles rushed from the secretary’s apartments to those of the 
vice-quccn, the people with shouts of enthusiasm crossed the courtyard, 
shouting, *<Liberty ! ” And meanwhile the rabble — who over desecrate vic¬ 
tory and insult the conquered, who to-day drag in the mire their oppressors 
and to-morrow their liberators—surrounded Vasconcelloa’ body, dragging 
out his beard, putting out Iris eyes, and foolishly laughing at the infamous 
jests of a Moorish slave of the victim, who, seated on the corpse, mocked at 
and execrated him before whom he had trembled when alive. On the fol¬ 
lowing day the body of the unfortunate wretch was yet in the courtyard, 
and seeing it Jofto Pinto Ribeiro expressed his astonishment that none had 
shown Christian piety to him who had so cruelly expiated Ins faults. Some 
of Ribeiro’s men carried the body away in a skiff. 

The duokess of Mantua had already heard the noise, and coming to the 
window, she cried out in a loud voice i “ What is this, Portuguese ? Where 
is your loyalty? ” Meanwhile some of the conspirators, having forced open 
all the doors they had found closed, courteously compelled her to withdraw 
from the window. She wished to descend to the courtyard, and as the nobles 
prevented her : “ Enough, gentlemen ! ” she cried, “ the guilty minister has 
already paid for his sins. Go no further, I pledge my word that the Icing of 
Castile shall not merely pardon you, but shall thank you for having delivered 
the kingdom from the excesses of the secretary.” The nobles replied that 
they no longer recognised any Icing but Dom Jofio de Bragfinzu. This answer 
so enraged her that Horn Charles do Noronha begged her to retire before 
they lost respect for her. “ For me I -—how?” she inquired haughtily. 
u By obliging your highness to leave by the window, if you will not go in 
by this door,” replied, the noble in tones equally haughty. Realising that 
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under the circumstances resistance was folly, the princess gave way and with¬ 
drew to her oratory. 

The nobles dispersed through the town to rouse public enthusiasm with 
the cry of victory, and in a short time the multitude rushed through the 
streets drunlc with joy. A vast cry arose of “Miracle I miracle ! ” and from 
mouth to mouth the report spread, that the arm of the Christ on the crucifix, 
carried by one of the chaplains, had unuailed itself to bless the people. 
This incident, which probably liad been prepaied, produced an enormous 
effect, exciting the imagination and rousing popular enthusiasm. Many 
prisoners had been set at liberty, and it was feared that they would commit 
great acts of vengeance ; but on the contrary numerous reconciliations 
took place of long standing enemies, and not one act of violence occurred 
throughout the city. At eleven in the morning Die town had already 
peaceably resumed its usual occupations. 

Meanwhile the government was careful to take all necessary measures 
to secure public order, stationing companies of militia at different posts. 
The fortresses suricndered peaceably and the commander of the galleons at 
anchor in the Tagus was convinced of the uselessness of bombardment and 
perhaps feared reprisals. 

On the same day, Pedro de Mendonga and Jorge de Niello set out for 
Villa Vigosa they found Dom Jo&o in the cluipel, who having heard the 
news with calmness, commanded the divine office to be continued. This 
being concluded, he entered a carriage aud set out far Lisbon escorted 
merely by a few mounted servants, being enthusiastically received in all 
the towns and lands through which he passed. He reached the cajiital on 
the 6 tli. 

The speed with which the revolution spread in the provinces is a proof 
how eagerly liberty was desired. A few clays sufficed for a yoke of sixty 
years 1 to be thrown off, and the Spanish monarchy, yet powerful, could not 
resist a disarmed and weak people, to whom invincible energy was lent by 
tlie thirst forliberty and the despair born of oppression.* 

[i This is the poilod hom 1680-1040 v?Ulcl\ tho Portuguese lovo to call llio “ Sixty Years' 
Captivity. 
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CHAPTER IV 
JOAO IV TO JOAO VI 

[1010-1822 Am.] 

This revolution thus wisely planned, secretly matured, ancl happily exe¬ 
cuted, was now complete. Portugal had recovered her independence, and 
replaced the legitimate descendant and representative of her ancient sover¬ 
eigns upon the throne. Joao IV was crowned on the 15th of December, and 
immediately abolished the heavy taxes imposed by the king of Spain, declar¬ 
ing that, for his own private expenses, lie required nothing beyond his 
patrimonial estates. He summoned the cortes to assemble in January, when 
the threo estates of the kingdom solemnly confirmed his proclamation as 
Icing, or acclamation, as the Portuguese term it, probably to express the 
spontaneous unanimity with which lie was chosen. The cortes further 
acknowledged his eldest son Theodosio as heir-apparent; and voted ample 
supplies of men and money, to resist the expected Spanish invasion. 

In the islands, in the African settlements, with the single exception of 
Ceuta, which adhered to Spain, and in what remained of Brazil and India, 
King Joao was proclaimed, the moment intelligence of the revolution arrived, 
the Spaniards scarcely anywhere attempting to resist. In Brazil the viceroy 
communicated the tidings to Count Maurice of Nassau, the governor of the 
Dutch conquests, who ordered public rejoicings for the emancipation of 
Portugal; but Nassau refused either to restore liis conquests to their legiti¬ 
mate possessor, or even to desist from further aggression. The Dutch 
governors and admirals in India proved equally unaccommodating. 

In Europe, the new king was readily acknowledged by all the states at 
war with the house of Austria. He concluded treaties of alliance with 
Prance, England, Sweden, and even with Holland, colonial affairs being, in 
the last instance, reserved for future negotiation and adjustment. The pope 
refused to receive Joau’s ambassador ; and the Spanish ambassador at Home, 
with the aid of a band of assassins, attempted liis life. Several persons were 
slain on both sides, though the intended victim escaped. 

It is possible that, had Olivares immediately applied himself with vigour 
to reduce Portugal, unarmed as she then was, with an empty exchequer and 
an unorganised government, she might have been again subjugated. Portu* 
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nately for her the count-duke looked upon the insurrection with a contempt 
that averted the danger. lie anuouneed the event to Philip* by wishing him 
joy of the forfeiture of the duke of Braganza’s large estates; and,influenced 
partly by disdain for the Portuguese, partly by excessive exasperation against 
the Catalans, he positively rejected all advice to send against Portugal the 
army preparing for Catalonia. He thus gave Portugal all she needed — 
time; and a very few months saw her in a condition to maintain and defend 
the independence she had recovered. Olivares was not, indeed, altogether 
inactive with regard to Portugal and her king, but his measures were rather 
those of a petty intriguer than of a great statesman. He prevailed upon the 
emperor, Ferdinand III, to seize and imprison Joao’s brother Doin Duarte, 
who was then serving as a general in the imperial armies. He appears like¬ 
wise to have instigated the plots and conspiracies by which the new Portu¬ 
guese government was, for a while, considerably disturbed. The first of these 
was perhaps the most formidable, being' conducted by the primate, the inquisi¬ 
tor-general, and many of the chief nobility, including some connected, by 
blood or marriage, with Joao. Notless than six hundred persons, of different 
ranks, are said to have been concerned in the plot, the object of which was 
to kill the king and submit Portugal again to Spain. Various stories are 
told as to how the conspiracy was detected. The following seems the most 
probable. The archbishop, it is said, endeavoured to seduce the Count of 
Vimisis to join in the scheme, relying on that nobleman’s supposed anger at 
his ill treatment by the king, who had deprived him of the government of 
Alemtejo, The prelate had mistaken his man. The count’s loyalty was 
superior to his resentment, and the aggrieved nobleman immediately revealed 
the plot to the king. 

The whole project was known to the government, and preparations were 
quietly made for defeating it; a grand review was ordered, and the principal 
ringleaders were invited to the palace for the occasion. They went fear¬ 
lessly, were there imido prisoners without difficulty, and the number of troops 
present prevented any rising in the city. The prisoners were tried and con¬ 
victed ; about ten persons were executed ; the primate and inquisitor-general 
were imprisoned for life; and the remainder were pardoned. The duchess 
of Mantua was sent back to Spain, under the idea that she had fomented 
tiie conspiracy ; and the only person for whom Dom Duarte might have 
been exchanged being thus dismissed, the unhappy prince languished out the 
remainder of his days in prison. The next plot was entirely hatched at 
Madrid, where Olivares engaged a Portuguese fugitive to murder Joao. The 
man made every arrangement, but bis courage failed him at sight of his 
intended victim, and lie fled, without perpetrating his meditated crime. By 
increased bribes, Olivares induced the villain to renew the attempt, when 
he was betrayed by an accomplice, seized, and executed. A base fraud, 
contrived to deprive the king of the ablest of his ministers, Lueena, secretary 
of state, answered better. 

The two countries were now decidedly at war, blit their languid and 
desultory hostilities produced little effect beyond harassing the frontiers, 
Portugal was weak, and thought only of self-defence; Spain was chiefly 
intent upon chastising the Catalans. 6 

The Portuguese were at first successful, and after the defeat which 
Mathias de Albuquerque inflicted on the baron of Molingen at Montijo on 
May 26th, 1644, felt at their ease, until it became obvious that Mazarin 
would desert them without compunction if it suited his purpose. The 
colonial war with Holland deprived them of the assistance of the Dutch in 
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Europe. Maznrin’s refusal to insist on their independence at the congress at 
Munster, though he protected their envoys against the Spaniards, made them 
despondent; and a very curious letter of Mazariu's (October 4th, 1047), 
offering the crown of Portugal to the duke of Longueville, exhibits at once 
the feeble character of Joao IV [who had timidly offered to abdicate], the 
despair of the Portuguese, and their dependence on France. Mazarin’s 
desertion did not at first do great harm, for the war between Prance and 
Spain continued, though peace was made with the empire. c In the war 
which, notwithstanding their alliance in Europe, the Portuguese prosecuted 
against the Dutch in their colonies, they displayed much of their original 
valour and energy. In Brazil they gradually recovered their lost possessions.!) 
But if the arms of Joao were successful in Brazil and Africa, in India they 
met with many reverses. In several engagements the Dutch had the advan¬ 
tage ; and, in 1655, they succeeded in wholly expelling the Portuguese from 
the island of Ceylon. 

Joao died in 1656. His eldest son, Prince Theodosio, preceded him to the 
tomb. Three other children survived him : (1) Catherine, married to Charles 
II king of England ; (2) the infante Alfonso, who, by the death of Theodosio, 
was lion. 1 to the monarchy; (>3) the infante Pedro, who, as wo shall soon 
perceive, succeeded Alfonso. 


ALFONSO VI (1066—1067 A.D.) 

As the new king was only in his thirteenth year, and had exhibited no 
proofs of understanding, but a waywardness which would have adorned a 
savage, the queen-mother was intrusted with the regency. 

The administration of this princess — a lady of the house of Guzman, licr 
father being the eighth duke of Medina Sidonia — was distinguished for pru¬ 
dence and spirit. As a Castilian, she was at first obnoxious to Lho people, 
who suspected that she must have a loaning towards her own country; but 
the vigour with which she prepared for war, and the perseverance with which 
she conducted it, prove that the suspicion was injurious. AVc cannot advert 
to the interminable and trifling events which folLowcd, where the combat of 
a few hundreds is described with as much minuteness as if whole nations had 
been embattled on each side ; where the destruction of a hundred enemies is 
hailed with as much exultation as if the force of Attila had been annihilated; 
and the whole campaign was disgraced by the most deplorable imbecility, on 
the part both of the Portuguese and tho Spanish leaders, until the count dc 
Schomberg and Don John of Austria wore opposed to each other. After the 
Peace of the Pyrenees, between France and Spain, when Catalonia was paci¬ 
fied, and the Spanish troops were at liberty to turn their undivided force 
against Portugal, no doubt was entertained that this country would bo sub¬ 
dued. But the queen-regent did not neglect to strengthen the national cause 
by alliances. Some French, Dutch, and English adventurers, under Sclioni- 
berg, were obtained; the infanta Catherine, with the fortress of Tangier and 
a large sum of money, were given to CJiarles II as the condition of his alli¬ 
ance, and for the aid of some English regiments. Schomberg sustained so 
much opposition, so much jealousy and ill will from the chiefs associated with 
him, that he could not prevent Don John from obtaining some rapid successes. 
Among' them was the conquest of Evora. But this advantage was soon neu¬ 
tralised by a signal victory attained over the Castilians ; it was still further 
improved by the recovery of Evora—both monuments of Schomberg’a ability 
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and of English valour. Don John was deprived of the command. This 
change was fortunate for Portugal; for the new general was so signally 
defeated at Villaviciosa, that it may bo said to have secured the indepen¬ 
dence of that kingdom. This was the last noted exploiL during the reign of 
Alfonso. 

During these hostilities tho court of Lisbon, exhibited strange scenes. 
The depraved tastes, tho low and profligate habits, the headstrong perversity 
of the king daily acquired, strength, and afforded a melancholy prospect to 
tho nation. He associated with tho lowest of tho people; he introduced 
them into his palace; or accompanied them in nocturnal expeditions, under¬ 
taken as much for bloodshed as for mere mischief. His band of young com¬ 
panions became the terror of the capital. By his caprices several youths are 
said to have been tortured to death ; and young girls to have suffered a still 
worse fate : all Ins diversions partook of bis savage and capricious character. 
So long as ho confined them to boxing in the ring, to wrestling, or to break¬ 
ing the windows by night, the citizens, however scandalised at such conduct, 
did not much complain ; but when their daughters were seduced, or their 
sons ill used by the royal satellites, even they began to think that a king 
might do wrong. When common prostitutes were brought to the palace, 
which was thereby converted into a brothel, their indignation yielded to con¬ 
tempt. The influence of tho queen was ineffectual. At length the indignant 
nobles, at her instigation, forcibly seized two brothers, the vilest and most 
dangerous of his satellites, and sent them away to Brazil; but other creatures 
were found to supply their place. 

With all his stupidity', the royal bruto felt that ho was a king ; lie know 
that tho time of his majority was long past; he insisted on being invested 
with tho regal authority in all its extent; and, after a struggle between him 
and his mother, ho forced her, in June, 10G2, to resign the regency. The 
removal of so salutary a rein on his excesses could not fail to make things 
worse. Tho licentious youths with whom ho surrounded himself disgusted 
by their conduct the oldest servants of the crown, and forced them to retreat 
from their public offices. His own extravagances increased. His satellites 
paraded the streets, or scoured the highways, night and day; they not tin fre¬ 
quently returned with plunder, oftener still with their swords stained with 
blood. Wo are told that ho oven charged the people in a public procession ; 
that lie instigated the assassination of some obnoxious nobles; that, to show 
liis contempt of a comet which was believed to be the forerunner of some great 
change, he fired a pistol at it, at tho same time reviling it with the lowest 
terms of scurrility. 

It was hoped that, if a wife were procured him, lie would, at least, refrain 
from some excesses; and one was found in Mademoiselle d’Aumale, daughter 
of the cluke of Nemours. But lie treated his beautiful queen with open neg¬ 
lect ; he disregarded aliko her entreaties, her tears, and her remonstrances; 
nor did the deatli of his mother make the slightest change in.his conduct. 

But the strangest part of these transactions remains to be told. Tlmt the 
queen-mother hacl resigned her authority with reluctance is certain; that she 
had entertained thoughts of procuring the transfer of the sceptre from Alfonso 
to Pedro is confirmed by the general tenor of her actions. It is no less true 
that Pedro aspired to supplant bis brother; that he intrigued with the nobles 
and prelates for that end; and that, by the outward decorum of his conduct, 
by a scrupulous regard to the decencies of his station, lie laboured to make 
the contrast belweou himself and the king' too marked to be overlooked. 
Equally certain it is that no one observed this contrast more narrowly than 
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the youthful queen, wlio soon formed a suspicious connection with the infante. 
That their plans for the future wore soon arranged, is evident enough from 
the sequel. When Pedro’s plans were matured, when lie had interested 
a considerable party in his behalf, he sought an open rupture — and he had 
causes enough — with the king. In October, 1G13T, a furious mob, winch 
had been gained by his emissaries, conducted him to the palace, insisting that 
justice should be done him on his enemies. On the 21st of November, the 
queen hastily left the palace, and retired to the convent of St. Francis. Her 
pretext was the ill-usage she hourly received from Alfonso. The true reason 
for so extraordinary a step appeared in a letter in which, after adverting to 
her domestic sorrows, she surprised the public by saying that her marriage 
was, from its origin, null; that it had never been consummated. 

The perusal of this extraordinary letter filled Alfonso with indignant 
wonder. He hastened to the convent, and on being refused admission, he 
ordered the gates to he broken; hilt his brother, arriving with an escort, per¬ 
suaded or compelled him to depart. No sooner was he retired, than the 
infante had a long interview with her. The subject of their conversation 
appeared from a letter to tho chapter of Lisbon, which contained the same 
charge of impotence against tho king. Tho counsellors of state forced him to 
sign an act of renunciation. He was then arrested, and sentenced to per¬ 
petual confinement, but with permission to enjoy the comforts of life. In 
conclusion, Pedro was proclaimed regent; and, in that character, was recog¬ 
nised by an assembly of the states. By his creatures, tho same sLates wero 
persuaded to petition the queen, who no longer showed any inclination to 
leave the kingdom, that she would accept the hand of so deserving a prince. 
She required no solicitation. Her uncle tho cardinal Yendome, anxious that 
his family should contain a queen, expedited it without delay. The marriage 
was celebrated in haste, lest a papal inhibition should arrive, and blast the fruit 
of so many intrigues. Subsequently, an application was made to the pope, to 
confirm the dispensation of the cardinal; and Clement, who saw that the 
mischief was done, admitted tho allegation of impotence, and despatched 
the brief of confirmation. 

Thus concluded one of the most extraordinary scenes that has ever been 
exhibited to the eyes of mankind—extraordinary alike for effrontery and 
duplicity. However tho constitution of Alfonso might have been impaired 
by debauchery, he was not impotent. No one labouring under such a dis¬ 
ability would have been at the trouble either of visiting the public stews or 
of introducing women of loose morals into the palace. But, without insist¬ 
ing on this presumptive evidence, we are positively informed that Alfonso 
had one child at least by his favourite mistress. If the debitum conjugate had 
never been paid, why should a circumstance so important to the kingdom be 
concealed during sixteen mouths? Why should it be mentioned, for tho first 
time, when Pedro was ready to usurp the crown? The whole proceeding is 
explicable enough. Tho queen felt that she was neglected; she admired the 
infante, and was gained by him as an accessory to the long meditated plot of 
dethroning tho king*. The means adopted by these paramours were oven 
more daring, more indicative of the contempt with which they regarded 
public opinion, than the end itself. 

Before this iniquitous consummation of ambition and lust, Pedro bad the 
glory of ending the long dispute with Spain. Both nations were exhausted 
by their past exertions, and both naturally inclined for peace. It was con¬ 
cluded at Lisbon, under the mediation of Charles II, king of England. By 
it all conquests made by either party were restored, and the subjects of each 
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nation admitted to the privileges enjoyed bj' the most favoured people. The 
arms of Portugal were immediately erased from the escutcheon of the Spanish 
monarchy. This was almost the only transaction of moment in which the 
regent was engaged, from his marriage to the death of Alfonso. There was, 
indeed, a conspiracy formed to restore that prince; but it was easily detected 
and its authors punished. That unfortunate monarch was first removed to 
the Azores ; and then transferred to the palace of Cintra, where, in 1683, lie 
ended his days. The same year was fatal to the queen, who left no other 
issue than a daughter, the infanta Isabella. 


PEDRO II (1083-1700 A.D.); ,TOAO V (1700-1750 A.D.) 

On the death of Alfonso, tiie coronation of the new king was celebrated 
with the usual pomp and circumstance. I-Iis reign, like Ins regency, was 
passed in profound peace, and consequently furnishes no materials for history, 
until the celebrated War of the Spanish Succession, following the demise 
of Charles II, called him into the field. The motives which induced him 
to take part with the allies against Philip V have been already explained, 
and the chief events of the war have been related in the history of Spain. 1 

During the reigns of Alfonso and Pedro, the affairs of India continually 
declined. The Dutch, the most persevering enemies that ever assailed the 
Portuguese empire in the East, not satisfied with the richest settlements 
in Malacca and in the India islands, prepared to expel tlie subjects of his 
most faithful majesty from the continent. The latter were insulted, sometimes 
defeated, within sight of Goa. In 1660, they blockaded the bar of Goa, 
thereby preventing the annual sailing of merchandise for Lisbon. Bombay 
was delivered to the English. In 16'C5, Din was plundered by the Moham¬ 
medans, three thousand of the inhabitants being led into hopeless captivity, 
the rest put to the sword. Finally, Cochin was reduced by the king of 
Travancore, and the Portuguese empire in India was confined to Goa, Din, 
and a few commercial settlements on the coast of Malabar and in tlie islands. 
The African and Brazilian possessions continued unimpaired. 

By his second queen, a princess of Bavaria, Pedro had several children, 
most of whom, however, died either in infancy or without issue. He was 
succeeded, in 1706, by the infante JoSo, horn in 1688.e 

Dom Pedro’s successor was but eighteen years of age. Lacking in expe¬ 
rience and doubtless desirous of equalling his father’s glory, he did not know 
how to get out of tlie dangerous political course which Portugal was pursu¬ 
ing and he continued to take part in the Avar of succession to the sole profit 
of England and Holland. This persistence was all the more deplorable as 

[' “On December 27th, 1703, tlie famous Methuen Tienty was signed, "by which Portuguese 
wines might be Imported into England at a lower duty than llioso from France and Germany, in 
return for a similar concession to English manufactured goods. The immediate result of this 
treaty was that King Pedio acknowledged the archrlukc Charles, the English candidate, asking 
of Spain, ancl that ho gave the English a base of operations In the peninsula. Tho ulterior result 
was that Englishmen in the eighteenth century (hank port wine instead of claret and hock, while 
the Portuguese imported everything they wanted beyond tho bare necessaries of life from England, 
This was an advantage to both nations, for Portugal is eminently an agricultural country with 
neither the teeming population nor the materials necessary for inauufactiues, while England 
obtained a fiiendly province fiom which to Import the wine and pioduco of a southern soil, and 
a market for tho sale of tho products of her manufactories. Tlie close connection thus formed 
went deeper than mere commeicc; it established a friendly relationship between the two peoples, 
which was of infinite advantage to tho smaller nation.”— Stephens,<* 

We shall seo later that the Portuguese felt tho trenty less a blessing than an incubus on their 
power to develop manufactures of tholr own ] 
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the success of the allies in Spain was not long maintained. Scarcely had 
Jo&o Y become king when Philip Y returned to Madrid m the midst of enthu¬ 
siastic acclamations and the duke of Berwick achieved over the combined 
forces of De las Minas and. Galway the brilliant victory of Almausa (April 
25th, 1707). Tiie Portuguese, against whom the efforts of the Spanish and 
French were especially directed, lost thirteen regiments and they were unable 
to hold the positions they had taken. Far from profiting by the hard lesson 
that fortune had administered to him, JoEo V lost no time in rebinding 
through marriage the political alliances that his father had adopted; he 
married Maria Anna of Austria, sister of the emperor Joseph I and of the 
archduke Charles, Philip V’s rival, and celebrated this brilliant union with 
the most magnificent fetes that Portugal had ever seen. 

All this did not prevent Philip’s taking each day a more marked advan¬ 
tage. Victor at Badajoz, victor at Yillaviciosa, he invaded Portugal in 
turn ; it became evident that whatever else might happen this prince would 
at least keep the crown of Castile. The victory of the allies at Saragossa 
completely disappeared amid all these disasters. But what was much more 
unfortunate still was that Portugal nearly lost Brazil, which was the sole 
possession that would permit her henceforth to cut sonic sort of figure in the 
world. It was the very moment when new explorers had just discovered 
the opulent mines of Goyaz and the Matto-Crrovsso that a Spanish-French 
fleet under the command of the valiant Duguay-Trouin put in an appearanco. 
Powerful with its seven vessels and eight frigates it had no difficulty in 
forcing the channel to Rio do Janoiro, and after it had lauded its forces there 
was no resistance (September 14th, 1711). Soldiers and inhabitants quickly 
evacuated the town, taking refuge with their valuables in the neighbouring 
mountains. Brazil’s fate would doubtless have been settled there ancl then 
had it not been for the grave troubles witli which France was at that time 
overwhelmed, and especially for the small number of soldiers assigned to 
the expedition. Duguay-Trouin had to content himself with sacking Rio do 
Janeiro and making it pay a ransom of 600,000 cruzados. Instead of a con¬ 
queror he was only a devastator, but ho went far towards making the Portu¬ 
guese appreciate all the advantages of tho English alliance, and brought back 
to exhausted France a booty of over twenty-five millions of francs. 

The Portuguese, however, were still more convinced by the events which 
were taking place at the same time in Europe. In taking part in the pro¬ 
longed quarrels of which Charles IPs succession had been tho source, Eng¬ 
land had but a single aim in view — to inflame the whole of western Europe 
and take advantage of tho conflagration to obtain ascendency over the seas. 
Just as soon as she had obtained Tier end by destroying the remains of the 
French and Spanish navy, by reducing Portugal to tho stato of a colony, 
and by making herself sure of the Mediterranean by tho rascally occupation 
of Gibraltar and Minorca, then, having no further interest in continuing the 
war, she withdrew and was tho first to accept Louis XIV’s proposals. But 
what could the powerless Jo£o V do without her? He had to come to terms, 
or be conquered; and lost in negotiating all the fine hopes that the allies 
had held before his eyes. The Peace of 1713 with Franco simply stipulated 
that tho most Christian king renounce all claims upon Brazil, that King 
Philip Y would arrange matters in a manner agreeable to Portugal, ancl that 
England would he responsible for the carrying out of the agreed-upon con¬ 
ditions. That of February 6tli, 1715, with Philip V gave the territory and 
colony of Colonia del Sacramento to Portugal in exchange for Albu¬ 
querque which had been taken from Castile. And so all the money spent 
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and all the Wood spilled, devoted, after all, to establishing England’s 
supremacy, bad brought nothing to Portugal but an impoverished and sub¬ 
dued kingdom, unless we may consider as sufficient consolation JoSo V’s 
honour of being mentioned first in the text of the treaty. 

Scarcely had Joao emerged from this terrible twelve years’ struggle when 
the Venetians asked his assistance against the Ottomans. Too devout to 
reject snoli a petition, be hastened to send them the count of llio Grande 
and a few ships, without any other object than that of sustaining the Chris¬ 
tians against the infidels. But in spite of all the great questions over which 
Europe was still divided, this war was henceforth the only wax into which he 
let himself be dragged. On the contrary he took care to maintain the friend¬ 
liest relations with Castile, which he should never have ceased to do, He 
made this union the closer by two marriages — that of his eldest son Jose, 
prince of Brazil, with Doha Maria Anna Victoria, daughter of Philip V; 
and that of the infanta Maria Barbara with the prince of the Asturias 
(1728). Perhaps wo may even reproach Joao V with having carried his 
desire to oblige Spain too far by giving up the Philippines and by exchang¬ 
ing the rich colony of Colonia, del Sacramento, with all the northern region 
of La Plata, for a few small colonies in Paraguay, between the Ibicuhy and 
the Uruguay, which the Jesuits, possessors of all the territory, did not 
wish to give up (1750). But by this time Jofto V was dying, and the 
ltecollet friar, Gaspard de Incarna^So, who ruled in his name, was solely 
responsible for this foolish concession. 

The Colonies Decline 

At peace with Europe and patronised by England, did not Joao V employ 
at least a portion of the daily increasing wealth which Brazil poured into 
his hands to maintain the few colonies which still remained to him in the 
Indies 1 ? lie did nothing of the kind; and while the Mahrattas drove the 
Portuguese from Sandomir, Salsette, Thana, Barcain, Scnapour, and ICaranja, 
the Dutch, English, and French had every reason to claim the domination 
of the Orient. In a short time the viceroys of the Indies, no longer daring 
to inhabit the ancient palace of the Albuquerques and the Castros, lived 
modestly in the small village of Panjim. What had become of magnificent 
Goa, and Din, and Calicut, queen of Malabnr ? They were already nothing but 
ruins; a century had sufficed to reduce a powerful empire to a pile of rubbish. 

Far from devoting to useful enterprise the riches which fortune show¬ 
ered upon him, Joao V let the navy, army, and administration constantly 
decline. He seemed to have no other aim than to emulate the pomp of 
Louis XIV ; but he forgot that Louis reigned over France aiul that the 
latter found all the elements of the luxury he displayed in the industry of 
the kingdom, wliilo Portugal could not obtain them except by exhausting 
herself to the profit of foreigners. Such was Joao V’s generosity with his 
courtiers, his mistresses, his feasts, and his buildings that, with the great 
nobles following his example, poverty soon arrived, in spite of America. It 
has been estimated that between 1699 and 1756 there came from Brazil 
2,400,000,000 francs, and that Portugal retained but a very small portion. 
All the rest, that is to say nearly nine-tenths, went to England, either in 
exchange for merchandise or as the price of transporting the metal, which 
became hers after all. 

It was not sufficient that England should levy such a tribute on Portu¬ 
guese indolence. Not less zealous for his religious practices than for his 
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pleasures, Joao Y had the idea of establishing a patriarchal legate at Lisbon, 
and before Rome could agree to this he had to expend enormous sums. He 
did the same in order that Portugal might, possess under this legate a Latin 
church almost the equal of Sfc. Peter’s, and this contained not less than 
sixty-six mitred canons at a salary of 5,000 cruzados each. Add to this tho 
construction of the magnificent monastery of Mafra for three hundred 
monks, with its park twelve miles in lenglh, the gorgeous procession, the 
collections of pious books to which the public was not allowed access, and 
what is worse still, the auto-da-J6 which the Inquisition made him celebrate 
with great pomp, and we can realise that he spent on all this appearance of 
religion at least 500,000,000 francs. It is true that ho was recompensed. 
Grateful Rome granted him the title of “most faithful king ” in 1748. 

While such follies are discrediting the reign, is it permissible to rehabil¬ 
itate a prince because he founded a Portuguese academy or an academy of 
history— because he softened the national manners almost to enervation—• 
because he introduced into his country French customs and Italian music m 
place of a real civilisation whoso establishment the Inquisition would how¬ 
ever never have tolerated ? But how explain, on the other hand, that far from 
cursing Jofio V’s memory, the Portuguese havo always hold it in great vener¬ 
ation ? It was because the riches of Brazil struck them all with the same 
giddiness as they struck him, because his ostentatious piety conformed to 
the tastes of the nation, because if lie fought with his ministers and occupied 
himself more with theological disputes than with government, lie was acces¬ 
sible and kind to all his subjects, and could use those happy words which 
too often take the place of real merit. 

The esteem given JoKo Vby Portugal seems to ns to be his own condem¬ 
nation. What is war without greatness, peace without prosperity, devotion 
without piety? And in these words we may sum up Jofto’s reign. We 
shall not dwell on tho final extinction of tho ancient Portuguese liberties 
whose form had at least survived. Joao V never convoked the cortes until 
public tranquillity was threatened with some blow, and yet no one pro¬ 
tested. The regime of tho Inquisition had produced its usual effect. 

The last years of Joao Y were as sad as the others had been brilliant. 
Stricken with paralysis in 1744, lie found a little relicE in the baths of Caldas 
da Raiiiha, but this treatment soon ceased to benefit him, and he could do 
nothing pub pass the rest of his existence far from the luxury and ffites of 
which he had been so fond. Thenceforth the king of Portugal was the 
Recollet Gaspard, who, with even less ability in the art of government than 
his master, had at least the merit of proving himself more economical. For 
some time JoSo had contracted the costly habit of having masses for all the 
Portuguese of whose deaths he could learn. Gaspard took care to deceive him 
as to the deaths which occurred in Lisbon, lest he should send, as they said, 
all the living to liell in getting the dead out of purgatory./ 

JoSo died in July, 1750. By his queen, Maria Anna of Austria, Jofio had a 
numerous issue; but three children only survived him — Maria Barbara, 
queen of Spain, his successor, Jose, and the infante Dom Pedro, c 


THE REIGN OF JOSK I 

On September 7tli, 1750, the new king was proclaimed with all the usual 
pomp and circumstance. lie found tho treasury empty, tlie army existing 
in name only; hut, as someone has remarked with a cerLain semblance of 
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accuracy, lie found tlio popular instincts directed towards commerce, and a 
remarkable readiness to enter on a path of ameliorated industries. But none 
the less the Methuen Treaty was at that time manifesting all its consequences, 
and laid a spell of inertia on the most active minds, even on those who, by 
their continual contact with a commercial and manufacturing nation, were 
filled with dreams for their country of improvements which only a strong 
and independent genius could bring about. 

At this epoch Brazil had become an inexhaustible resource for the mother- 
country in all financial embarrassments. December, 1750, witnessed tho arri¬ 
val at Lisbon of tho fleet, richly loaded, on which so many hopes were built 
each succeeding year. From a generous impulse, for which the colonies 
were most grateful to him, one of the new king's first acts was aimed at the 
political betterment of the rich province of Minas from which lie drew so 
much of his wealth ; he abolished, the poll-tax, which was paid as a right of 
seigniory, and in 1751 lie established at Bio de Janeiro a tribunal of relapao 
p.e., a court of appeal], a real and well-felt advantage for that country, since 
in former times trials of auy importance lasted an eternity, being brought to 
Lisbon for judgment. 

But with the question of important improvements, and the directing of 
wide measures, the name of one other than the reigning sovereign flows 
involuntarily from the historian’s pen — that of the great statesman Pombal, 
who gave bis country so mighty an impulse. To Jose belongs the supremo 
merit of discerning tlio merits of this extraordinary man. There is perhaps 
something of injustice in comparing the king with Louis XIII, as is so fre¬ 
quently done ; for lie had at all events sufficient firmness of character always 
to approve the acts of tho man he had willingly chosen. On January 19th, 
1729, Josd I bad married (during his father’s lifetime) Dona Maria Anna 
Victoria, daughter of Philip V and Elizabeth Farnese. This lady should 
have married Louis XV and had never become wholly resigned to the bitter¬ 
ness of her memories. In politics she was not only always opposed to 
France, but, later, she openly posed as a formidable enemy to the powerful 
man to whose hands her royal husband had intrusted the destinies of the 
nation, u 

The Great Minister Pombal 

Scbnstiao Jose do Carvalho e Mello, 1 who was created count of Oeyras 
and afterwards marquis of Pombal, whom we shall hereafter call by the last and 
shortest name, had been introduced to King JoSoV, who was a person of 
a sickly constitution ; ho however made himself intolerable to the king by 
his incessant fertility in plans and projects. In order to remove him from 
the court, he was first sent on some trifling affairs to London, and secondly 
upon business of graver importance to Vienna. In these cities he became 
acquainted with the French philosophy and the new theories of political 
economy and state-craft, and convinced that the Jesuits, who exercised 
unlimited dominion in Portugal, and had the whole system of instruction 
completely in their hands, had kept his countrymen more than a century 
behind the spirit of the age. The queen of Portugal, who was an Austrian 
princess, had the management of the government during the very frequent 
attacks of absence of mind and incapacity under which her husband laboured. 

[i Pombal was bom in 1009 of a. wealthy and well-connected family, entered in the army as a 
private, but saw no service and retired ; he then led a life of roistering notoriety, and had eloped 
with a niece of the count of Aicos. Ho was forty years old before ho had an official position, 
and fifty-one before lie became minister to tl\c king.} 
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Pombal liacl been employed by her in the execution of affairs of various 
kinds in Vienna, and be no sooner married her friend the countess Daun, 
than she resolved to recall him from his embassy and to take lum into the 
ministry in Lisbon. 

King Joao died immediately after the arrival of Pombal in Lisbon, and it 
was very easy for Pombal to make himself indispensable. The young 
king was of an indolent character) shrunk from every effort, wna licentious 
and extravagant, but entertained a childish fear of lhs wife, from whom he 
carefully concealed his amours. He was as superstitious as the humblest 
peasant of bis superstitious nation, bo was as cowardly as Pombal was coura¬ 
geous, and the latter kept him in such a continual state of suspicion and 
anxiety that the king from fear resigned everything into his hands in order 
to secure his favour and protection. 

Wraxall,* who only first became acquainted with Pombal when he was 
seventy years of age, speaks of his features, his giant build, and his 
language as characteristic of all that energy which lie had exhibited for twenty- 
seven years in the public administration; it would appear therefore us 
if nature liad from the first designed him for a reformer and dictator. In 
order to lessen and correct our ideas of the cruelties which lie practised in 
Ins reforms, we must remember that in Asia, Africa, and southern Europe 
our cold and tedious morality is completely unknown, and compensated for 
by warm feelings of religion, winch take heaven by violence; and, more¬ 
over, no one except a monarchical Dautou or Robespierre would have been 
able to snatch Portugal from its state of powerless subjection to the institu¬ 
tions of the Middle Ages. Pombal appeared to have been raised up to 
organise a monarchical system of terror, and lie alone could have succeeded in 
bringing Portugal nearer to the other states of Europe and to the spirit of 
the new age. 

The. first contest of the minister after he was (irmly seated in his position 
was that ivitli the order of Jesuits. The Jesuits wore regarded by him as a 
dangerous independent aristocracy, and as the guardians of the secrets of 
the confessional of almost all the princes and nobles of Europe, far beyond 
the reach of any secular arm. In Portugal, in particular, the order, by the 
possession and use of great wealth acquired by trade, and of a flourishing 
colony, threatened the complete oppression of the state, which was entirely 
in its power. Shortly before Pombal became minister the order of the 
Jesuits had obtained a temporal dominion in Paraguay in America, secured 
for themselves all the privileges of government and legislation, and threat¬ 
ened to draw the whole trade of private individuals to themselves by various 
speculations and large commercial adventures in Iho Antilles and the Euro¬ 
pean ports. The order was m ill-repute for its casuistry, by virtue of which 
regicide and bankruptcy might be equally justified, as Arnauld and Pascal 
had proved in the preceding century. The danger of allowing such an 
order first to sustain speculators by its credit and then to allow them to fail, 
had been so clearly proved in Pombal’s time m the superior courts in Franco, 
that the parliament at that time zealously pressed for the abolition of the 
order. The pope himself had issued very severe orders in 1741 against 
the practices of slave-dealing, usury, and banking, in which the order had 
engaged. In February, 1741, Benedict XIV published a bull, by which, 
without naming the Jesuits in particular, all orders whatsoever and all eccle¬ 
siastics were strictly forbidden to engage in any description of trade or com¬ 
merce, to exerciso any temporal authority, or to interfere with the sale or 
purchase of the converts. This bull failed in producing its intended effect, 
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mid in December another was issued expressly against the Jesuits. The 
latter, entitled Itmnensa pa&torum , which is remarkable as being the first 
manifesto published by the pope against the order of Jesuits, was particularly 
directed against their conduct in their missions in Asia and Africa, in Brazil 
and Paraguay. 

The bold spirit of usurpation which the Jesuits continued to display, 
notwithstanding the pope’s first bull, after having caused the Immcnsa pas¬ 
tor um to be launched against them, urged Pombal also to the adoption of his 
first strong measures against this dangerous order. In their missions in 
Paraguay, both in the portions which acknowledged Portugal as their sover¬ 
eign state as well as those which acknowledged the supremacy of Spain, they 
had contrived to obtain complete possession of the secular administration, by 
having secured for themselves the most extraordinary privileges from the 
kings and queens of these nations, who were entirely subject to tlieiv guid¬ 
ance and dominion. No Spaniard or Portuguese was suffered to set foot in 
their missions without their special permission. The pope in Ins bull, under 
threats of the greater excommunication, forbade all and each, and the 
Jesuits expressly by name, to make slaves of the Indians, to sell, exehaugo, 
or make presents of them, to separate them from their wives aud children, 
to despoil them of their property, or to injure or molest them in any other 
way whatsoever. 

Later, Spain ceded the district of Puy in Galicia and the seven missions 
of the Jesuits in Paraguay, and obtained in return Colonia del Sacramento. 
This exchange led to disputes with the Jesuits, and finally even gave rise to 
military expeditions on the part of the Spaniards and Portuguese against the 
Indians : the Indians themselves were highly dissatisfied with the cession of 
Paraguay to Portugal. The active resistance of the Indians led the Span¬ 
iards and Portuguese to meet force by force, and a formal contest arose, 
which led to no very conclusive or satisfactory results as long as the matter 
was wholly left to the three thousand Spaniards and the thousand Portuguese 
who had been sent to aid and carry into effect the objects of the com¬ 
missioners ; in the year 1753 Pombal adopted different measures. He sent 
a considerable army into the district, gave the command of it to his brother, 
Francisco Xavier Mendoza, conferred upon him the office of governor of the 
province, and intrusted him secretly with full power to destroy and forever 
put an end to the secular dominion of the Jesuits in this territory. The last 
part of the commission was kept a profound secret, and Pombal also delayed 
its execution till the death of the dowager queen of Portugal, who was a 
blindly devoted adherent to the order. These severe measures ugainsfc the 
Jesuits were first carried fully into operation in the year 1755, in which 
the capital of Portugal was visited and almost destroyed by one of the most 
dreadful earthquakes which has ever occurred in Europe .ft 


The Earthquake at Lisbon (November 1st , 1755 ) 

Denis? quotes a letter from Pedegaclie, who was an eye-witness of the 
horror : “ On the 1st of November, 1755, with a quiet atmosphere and a very 
clear sk}q the earth shook, but so slightly that everyone fancied the vibration 
was due to some rapidly moving vehicle. This first trembling lasted two 
minutes; after two minutes’ interval there was a repetition of the trembling, 
but so violent a one that the greater number of the houses began to crack 
and to fall down : this second trembling continued for upwards of ten min¬ 
utes. By that time the dust was so great as to obscure the sun. Then came 
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a shook so awful that the houses which were still standing foil with a deaf¬ 
ening crash. It seemed as if the earth were returning to chaos. The tears 
and cries of the living, the sighs and groans of the dying, the shuddering of 
the earth, the total darkness, all added to the horror of the scene. But at 
last, after twenty minutes, all became quiet. One thought then filled every 
mind— flight, and a refuge in the country. But our cup of misery was not 
yet full. Scarcely had we begun to breathe again when fire broke out in 
different parts of the town. 1 The wind, which was very boisterous, fanned 
the flames and left no room for hope. 

“ Possibly something might have been done to check the fire had not the 
town been threatened with wide submergence by the sea; at all events the 
terrified inhabitants easily persuaded themselves that this danger was in 
sLore for them, seeing waves breaking furiously over places far removed from 
the shore. Several people believing that they would find a certain amount of 
safety on the water ventured on it; but the waves drove the vessels on shore, 
grinding them one against another, then drawing them seawards with merci¬ 
less violence as though they would swallow them and the miserable beiugs 
clinging to them. 

“ During all these days our terror has never abated, for the shocks are 
incessant. On Friday, November 7th, at five o’clock in ilia morning, there 
was a shock so violent we imagined our troubles were about to recommence; 
but happily it was followed by no disastrous consequences. The movement 
was regular, like that of a rolling vessel. What caused such devastation on 
tlie first day was that ail tlio movements were contrary and so exactly 
opposed to each other that the walls parted with the utmost facility. I have 
noticed that the strongest shocks are always at daybreak. They say that 
the sea came up nine feet higher than the highest tide over remembered 
in Portugal. On Sunday morning, November 2nd, I saw with the utmost 
amazement the Tagus, which in some reaches is more than two leagues wide, 
almost dried up on the city side ; the other side was a feeble little stream 
through which one could see the bed. Almost Iho whole of Portugal lias 
felt this scourge; the kingdom of Algarve, Santarom, Sotubal, Oporto, 
Mafva, Obidos, Castanheira — indeed all the towns within twenty leagues 
are destroyed. I write to you from the depths of the country, for there 
is not a habitable house left. Lisbon has vanished I ” 

Everyone, from the monarch down to the meanest beggar, had something 
to deplore. In the town of Lisbon alone thirty thousand persons had 
perished, and, if one can trust the calculations which were made later, the 
losses in valuable furniture and in hard cash reached the enormous total of 
£91,360,000 sterling In short, such wero the results of this terrible 
catastrophe that more than twenty years after Dumouriez^ was still able to 
say : “ Lisbon is an appalling agglomeration of overturned palaces, burned 
churches, of rubbish such as one sees when a fortification has been blown up. 
In many places one walks over the sites of houses, in streets contrived on the 
rubbish thrown up on either side to allow of roadwa}^ being made. Here 
and there one sees reared up isolated houses, and ruins as grotesque, as 
grimly beautiful, as the remains of Greek and Roman buildings.” 

P Tina was blamed to Incendiaries, though it was Inevitable that in such a falling of walla 
many houses should bo set on fire without human aid, though humankind were ready enough to 
scizo the chance for loot. A inrgo part of the people fled to the quays to escape the falling bulld- 
ings, hut there a great tidal wave found them and sweeping the wharves clean drowned men, 
women, and clnlchen in thousands. Voltaire’s Candide includes a notable account of tlio oatas- 
troplie. Estimates of the loss run from fifteen thousand to one hundred thousand lives; tliiity 
thousand being the most goneially accepted.] 
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The whole population of Lisbon continued throughout the winter in tents 
or huts in the fields. The distress was extreme in every part of Portugal, 
and called forth, as has been already stated, the pity of all neighbouring 
nations. In Spain, Ferdinand deeply sympathised in his queen’s sorrow for 
her countrymen, and repealed the existing prohibitions of exporting some 
of the necessaries of life, and the heavy duties imposed upon the export of 
others, as related to Portugal. In England, though the claim might be less, 
more was done. George II applied to parliament for the means of relieving 
a people so severely afflicted; and tho sum of £100,000 sterling was im¬ 
mediately granted for that purpose. The ministers expended it in corn and 
other articles of provisions or indispensable necessaries, which were shipped off 
without a moment’s delay to the desolated city. The Portuguese felt grati¬ 
tude both for tho benefits conferred and for the kindly fellow-feeling that 
had prompted the act; and the old ties of friendship between England 
and Portugal seem to have regained much of their previously decaying 
strength. 6 

Pombal and the Jesuits 

The measures which Pombal adopted on account of and after the earth¬ 
quake, although in themselves prudent and humane, were enforced in a 
severe and arbitrary manner. He caused the public granaries to be thrown 
open, because hundreds of persons who had not been buried under the ruins, 
or killed by the falling buildings, were wandering about like ghosts and 
dying from hunger. He adopted measures for the immediate import of grain 
from all quarters, abolished the duties on corn, and strictly forbade tho export 
of provisions of any description. The water-conduits which had been destroyed 
were also immediately restored and carefully maintained. 1 Tlie indescribable 
misery which resulted from this calamity gave occasion to murders and 
plunder in swell a country as Portugal. Pombal applied remedies for this 
evil also, but by the use of most horrible means. Thieves and robbers, 
regardless of the most imminent dangers, and urged by their covetousness, 
ventured into streets which were masses of ruins, and carried away property 
from churches, palaces, and private houses before the very eyes of the inhabit¬ 
ants, who were trembling for their lives. To put an end to this fearful 
system of plunder, the minister ordered guards to be placed at all tho out¬ 
lets from the city and ill every street, and summary justice to be executed 
upon everyone who either refused or was unable to give a satisfactory account 
of wlmt he was carrying. Hundreds of gallows were erected around the 
circuit of the city which was filled with the dead and the dying, and with 
persons robbed of all tlicir property and means even of present existence ; 
and on these gallows 350 people were hanged within three days. 

At the very moment at which Pombal proved himself to be a delivering 
angel, and was devoting his labours day and night to the public preservation 
and the restoration of order, the clergy, and especially the Jesuits, endeavoured 
to expose him to the hatred of the people as an enemy of God. Sermons 
were preached against him from every pulpit, and a report wns industriously 
put into circulation that the whole of their misfortunes, and even the earth¬ 
quake itself, was a visitation of the divine wrath on account of Pombal's 
conduct towards the clergy. The Jesuits alleged that Pombal had roused 
the tumult in Oporto to involve them in its consequences. 

[i When the king in despair asked Pombal what was to be done, he. replied, “Bury the 
dead and feed the living” , bo is said to have spout eight days and nights in Ins caniage 
hurrying from place to placo.] 
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At PoinbaVs instigation, King Jose now signed the severe decree by 
which all Jesuits were banished from the court, which the minister caused 
to be executed after his own fashion. On the night between the 19th and the 
20th of September, 1757, Pombal caused all the Jesuits at the court, then in 
Belem, at some distance from the capital, to be removed and conducted to 
Lisbon, and their places at court were immediately occupied by other eccle¬ 
siastics- This step against the court confessors was immediately followed 
by others against the whole order and its constitution. 

In order to justify tho steps taken against the Jesuits, and to induce all 
the monarchs in Europe to regard them as decided enemies of the temporal 
power of princes, Pombal had. recourse to a remarkable expedient, which 
excited great attention throughout the whole of Europe. He published a 
manifesto against the order, which was eagerly read at all courts,produced a 
great effect in Austria, and enabled Kaunitz to prevail upon Maria Theresa 
to adopt many measures to which she never would have consented except 
for Poiubal’s publication. 

Both these criminatory reports were sent to the Portuguese ministor in 
Rome (October, 1757), and lie was instructed to seek and obtain from Pope 
Benedict XIY, who was then mortally ill, a complete reform of tho order; 
and as early as February, 1758, a new and urgent nolo on the same subject 
was presented to tho papal court. The popo yielded to tho solicitation and 
issued n briof in April, by 17111011 the patriarch, Cardinal Saldaulia, was 
appointed to examine and reform the abuses of tho order in tho kingdom of 
Portugal A 

A Plot to Assassinate the King 

Whilst the Jesuits and their accusers were battling* before the tribunal of 
the visitor, a plot to murder the king was organised at Lisbon, in 1768, by 
two of the noblest families in tho realm, the motives to which, as is often 
the case, were enveloped in obscurity; whence it was easy to implicate the 
Jesuits, whether guilty or not, in the criminal design. 

The duke of Aveiro, the chief conspirator, who had been a great favourite 
of JocCo V, was descended from Dom Jorge, that natural son of Jofio II whom 
lna father had endeavoured to substitute to his cousin Emmanuel as his suc¬ 
cessor; and a daughter of the duke’s was married to the eldest son of his 
confederates, the marquis and marchioness of Tavora. 1 It has been surmised 
that the king, whose gallantries were notorious, was upon too intimate a foot¬ 
ing with the young marchioness of Tavora, and that the two families resented 
such a stain upon their honour ; it has boon also surmised that the old mar¬ 
chioness, a woman of imperious temper and uncontrollable passions, was exas¬ 
perated at having been refused a dukedom for her husband; and finally, it 
wa3 alleged at the time that these two noble families wore merely the tools 
of their Jesuit confessors, who sought by the king’s death to quell the pro¬ 
ceedings against their order. 

What can be stated with certainty is that a young lady, a distant relative 
of the Tavora family, who resided with the old marchioness, was found doad, 
pierced with wounds and wrapped in a sheet, in one of the streets of Lisbon; 
that no judicial inquiry into the circumstances of her death took place (a 
mode of connivance not uncommon when suspicion of crime attached to pow¬ 
erful families) ; that soon afterwards, as the Icing was returning to the palace 
at night, from the residence of one of his mistresses [the marchioness of 

L 1 I.orcl M all 01 1 j says : “ His majesty had debauched, besides tlio marchioness of Tavora, 
both LhcAVifo and tho daughter of the duke of Avono.”] 
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TilvoHi], several shots were fired at the back of his carriage, one of which 
wounded him ; and that tho coachman, iustend of going forwards to tlio pal¬ 
ace, instantly turned his horses’ heads, and drove to tho house of the king’s 
surgeon. It is believed that by this step he saved his master’s life, as he thus 
avoided two or three other parties of assassins who were lying in wait on the 
road to the palace. 

Some weeks elapsed ere the perpetrators of this outrage were detected, 
during which time Aveiro and Tavora were assiduous in their visits to the 
royal invalid. But in the end Pombal obtained a clew to the plot. A great 
number of persona were seized and imprisoned; and in January, 1759, as 
it is alleged, after a very arbitrary and unsatisfactory trial, the duke, tho 
marquis, his two sons, and several other persons were broken on the wheel; 
tire old marchioness, in consideration of her sex, was beheaded, and the young 
marchioness was shut up for life in a convent. Many persons were ban¬ 
ished, and others imprisoned for life. 

One of the conspirators is said, whilst under the torture, to have accused 
three Jesuits as the instigators of the conspiracy, but to have retracted this ac¬ 
cusation upon the scaffold. Of these three Jesuits, one was tried for heresy, 
not treason, convicted, and executed; the other two wero not even brought 
to trial ; but Pombal took the opportunity to charge the crime upon the 
whole order, as the fruit of its principles and doctrines—an imputation to 
which their earlier conduct rendered the order but too obnoxious. He issued 
orders for the confiscation, of their property, and the seizure of their per¬ 
sons, throughout Portugal and the colonies, as advisers and instigators of 
regicide, and for the investigation of their doctrines. In the month of Sep¬ 
tember of this same year they wero finally proscribed and banished. 

The Exile of the Jesuits 

The missionary fathers were torn from the reductions, and with all 
Jesuits who could be found in Brazil, old and young, even the patients in 
their infirmaries, were stowed onboard ship, without any of the conveniences, 
or scarcely any of the necessaries of life, like the unfortunate negroes in 
slave vessels, and transported to Europe. Upon reaching the mouth of the 
Tagus, some were landed and thrown into the Lisbon prisons, where they 
languished during the remainder of Jose’s reign; others were sent forward 
to Italy, where they were landed upon the papal territories, and left to find 
their way to the houses of their order. It is said, however, that an allow¬ 
ance was made from Lisbon for their support, and that Pombal often com¬ 
plained of the extraordinary longevity of his Jesuit pensioners. 1 

Pombal, who really appears to have been partly actuated by disgust at 
the slavery, however easy, in which the fathers had held their converts, and 
to have desired to place the Indians upon a level with their Portuguese mas¬ 
ters, now endeavoured at once to effect this equalisation. 2 The scheme, if 
not extravagant, was at least premature. 

In Portugal likewise, Pombal, though lie succeeded better, attempted too 
much; and by his injudicious endeavours to secure to the Portuguese the 
profit made by foreign, and especially English merchants, he merely harassed 

[i See also tho history of Spain foi tho account of the expulsion that lesulted from l'ombal’s 
initiation ] 

[2 By iliis celebrated decree of May 26tli, 1778, grand song of slaves In Portugal ami all chil¬ 
dren born aftor that day were declared free, and ait civil restrictions on the “ New Christians ’■ 
or the convened Jews and Moors were forever removed.} 
ii. v. —von. x. 2 Jt 
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and injured the trade of the country, without at all advancing the end at 
which he aimed. That end was in fact unattainable. To deprive the enter¬ 
prising capitalist of his profits is very possible, but not so to transfer them 
to the indigent, ignorant, or unenterprising. Pombal moreover involved 
Portugal in a quarrel with Home, by his endeavour to subject the clergy to ft 
lay tribunal, a sort of board of conscience, when accused of high treason, ot' 
other state crimes. Prior to this rupture, n papal dispensation had been 
obtained for one of those incestuous connections so frequent in the peninsula, 
and more especially in Portugal. Jose had no son; and to insure the undis¬ 
puted succession of his eldest daughter, Donna Marin, it was deemed expe¬ 
dient to marry her to her uncle, his younger brother, Dom Pedro. The 
dispensation was obtained, and the marriage celebrated in 1700. 

1 Var with Spain 

The two Bourbon monarclis, Louis XV of France, and Charles III of Spain, 
being involved in the Family Compact War, now required the lung of Portugal 
to join them, against England, Charles kindly offering Spanish troops with 
winch to garrison the Portuguese fortresses against British aggression. Un¬ 
prepared as he was for war, he therefore boldly refused to desert his old 
ally ; the Bourbon ambassadors quitted Lisbon (a step nearly tantamount 
to a declaration of war), and a Spanish army immediately invaded Portugal- 

During a peace of forty-eight years the Portuguese army had been 
neglected. The troops did nob amount to twenty thousand men, and this 
small number were ill-armed, and worse disciplined. It is not surprising that 
Braganza, Miranda, Torre de Moncorvo, and Almeida fell in rapid succession 
before the invaders, whilst the greatest alarm spread throughout the country* 

But the genius of Pombal rose with the emergency. From England he* 
obtained supplies of arms, troops, and especially of officers ; and he appointed 
the count of Schaumburg-Lippe, a German general of considerable reputation, 1 
to the chief command of the Portuguese army. Sehaumburg-Lippe allowed 
teal talent by adapting his measures to the nature of the forces that were to 
execute them. By his direction the armed peasants defended the mountain 
passes ; and the English brigadier-general Burgoyne successfully performed 
several surprises and small expeditions, which, if in themselves of little 
moment, served to revive the spirits of the Portuguese army, and being com¬ 
bined with the annoyance given by the peasantry, checked the progress of 
the Spaniards. Accordingly, at the approach of winter, the invaders retired 
within their own frontiers, evacuating all their conquests. This campaign 
constituted nearly the whole of the Spanish share of the Seven Years’ War in 
Europe; the rest was confined to contributing a few auxiliary troops to tho 
French armies. Ill America, Spain was more successful against Portugal, 
the governor of Buenos Ayres again making himself master of Colonia del 
Sacramento, with booty of XLOOO'OOO, besides numbers of richly laden 
English merchant vessels. 

On the 10th of February, 1763, a treaty of peace was signed at Paris 
between France, Spain, and England, including the restoration of Colonin 
del Sacramento to Portugal. 


P It is recorded, ns a proof of the skill with which the count hail trained his artillery men, 
and of his confidence in them, that he celebrated the king of Prussia’s birthday in 1761), by giv^ 
mg a dinner to his officers, in his tent, the Hag at the top of that tout being aimed at timing tin) 
whole entertainment as a mark for cannon-balls. It is not added with what degree of appetite 
the officers dined 
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Upon tlie restoration of peace, Jose and Pombal resumed their patriotic 
labours for improving the internal condition of Portugal. With the assist¬ 
ance of Schaumburg-Lippe they remodelled, increased, and disciplined the 
army. They similarly reformed tho state of the navy. They established a 
more efficient police, and abolished the Indices Expurgatorios , or prohibitory 
lists of books of the Inquisition, which banished from Portugal many good 
and really philosophical works. They did not indeed give liberty to the 
press, blit established a board of censure, combining royal with prelatical 
and inquisitorial judges, by which all publications were to be examined. 
The verdicts of this board, if still somewhat illiberal, were far less so than 
the bigoted decisions of the uncontrolled Inquisition. Nay, it is even said 
to have admitted some free-thinking works, and condemned many books 
written in support of the more extravagant pretensions of the papal see. To 
this board, moreover, all schools were subjected. Pombal introduced great 
ameliorations into the constitution and forms of the University of Coimbra, 
where, till then, degrees in law, medicine, and divinity had been granted, 
without any real examination of the proficiency of the candidates. 

Pombal likewise somewhat limited the right of entailing property, car¬ 
ried throughout the peninsula to a ruinous extent, diminished the excessive 
number of monasteries, imposed restrictions upon the admission of novices, 
and endeavoured to abolish the odious distinctions between the “ old ” and 
“ now ” Christians, by repealing the tax laid especially upon the latter. On the 
other hand, Pombal sought to encourage agriculture by ordering all vine¬ 
yards to bo destroyed that were planted upon good arable land; he cramped 
commerce by injudicious attempts to oncourage domestic manufactures, by 
establishing exclusive commercial companies, by passing sumptuary laws, 
and by various embarrassing regulations.& 

Schlosser's Estimate of lombal 

One of the very first acts of lus administration, was to abolish the yearly 
exhibition of burning men for heresy (auto-da-fe ); limits were set to tho 
power of the Inquisition in general, and the infliction of all punishments, or 
cases involving punishments, were referred to the decisions of the scoular tri¬ 
bunals. The conven lual and religious houses were strictly forbidden to bring, 
or cause to be brought, young women of good fortune from the Brazils and to 
rccoive them into their convents, with a view of enriching tlieir several orders. 
Restrictions were soon placed upon the nobility also, as had been previously 
done upon the clergy. Pombal behaved towards the high nobles precisely as 
Charles XI of Sweden had done towards the same class in liis kingdom, with 
this exception — that the latter rested the defence of his conduct upon the 
declaration of tho estates of the realm. In the Portuguese possessions on 
the coasts of Asia, Africa, and America, whole districts, lordships, and large 
estates which at first belonged to the crown had come into the hands of pri¬ 
vate families, as was also the case in Sweden in the seventeenth century; all 
these alienations wore reclaimed, and all the estates which had come either by 
gift or occupancy into the hands of private individuals were resumed by the 
crown, and the families who were thus arbitrarily and violently deprived of 
their properties received very inadequate compensation. 

By tins resumption of crown lands which had been long in the possession of 
tho nobility, the members of this body lost much of their influence and power, 
and tho measures must he allowed to have beon executed with great rigour. 
Imprisonment and death were arbitrarily inflicted upon all those who showed 
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themselves discontented with tlie scientific and philosophic system of govern¬ 
ment of the prime minister. The first years of Pombal’s administration may 
be very fitly compared to the times of terror during the French Revolution ; 
for the whole of the dreadful and subterraneous prisons, and all the towers 
and castles were filled with prisoners of state. 

Should it be ashed how it was possible that the cowardly, superstitious, 
and weak king could approve of such a revolutionary method of proceeding, 
this will be best explained by calling to mind that, from the time of the dis¬ 
putes with the Jesuits, he lived in a continual state of fear, not only of the 
order, but of his nobility and of his brother Dom Pedro. Ho had therefore 
completely thrown himself into the arms of his minister, who surrounded the 
king and himself with guards, relying upon whose protection the weak king 
rejoiced that by the instrumentality of his minister he was able to exercise a 
dominion uncontrolled by the people or the nobles, such as was enjoyed by 
Louis XIV or Frederick of Prussia. 

Pombal’s measures with respect to trade, commerce, industry, and agri¬ 
culture were neither the best nor free from selfish views ; but they roused up 
the Portuguese and awakened them from the slumber and idleness of their 
monkish life, although tins rousing was frequently not performed with a very 
gentle hand. AVe shall therefore attribute no higher importance to the 
school of commerce established by Pombnl, to the solemn and public exami¬ 
nations which were held in his presence, and to the public attention which 
he thereby roused, than that he opposed a school of practical life to the pre¬ 
vailing monkish institutions, and a secular celebration which boro upon edu¬ 
cation and life to ecclesiastical processions. He also contributed very largely 
to the improvement of agriculture in the province of Alemtejo, although we 
should feel by no means disposed to undertake the defence of all those meas¬ 
ures which he adopted with this view; the same maybe said of the great 
canal of Ocyras and of the fair established in the same place. lie provided 
for the security of the city repeatedly destroyed by earthquakes ; ho pro¬ 
vided an abundant supply of water by means of magnificent conduits, and 
erected uumerous noble public edifices. Hut the means, hoivever useful, 
were not the less tyrannical and cruel. 'The unfortunate inhabitants whose 
dwellings had escaped the terrific power of the earthquake were obliged to 
pull down their houses and build them up again at their own cost, according 
to a prescribed plan and on a given scale, if, either in their external appear¬ 
ance or by their situation, they interfered with PombaPs magnificent plan of 
broad streets and beautiful houses. Travellers were struck with admiration 
at his immense architectural structures, the arsenal, the exchange which was 
connected with it, and the market-house, and it was said there was nothing 
in Europe of their kind to he compared with these buildings; but, in fact, 
the only real glory in the matter was that PombaPs buildings were all erected 
in the taste and stylo of the new age, whereas those of JoaoVretained all the 
characteristics of the Middle Ages; for the exchange and the market-house 
were wholly destitute of merchants and wares, and there was no suitable 
army or fleet to correspond to the arsenal. 

Pombnl was at that time the object of the most deadly hatred as a tyrant 
in the nation which he was desirous of reforming; this alone was sufficient to 
render everything hateful which originated with him amongst it people whose 
condition he was indeed unable immediately to improve, but whom he an¬ 
noyed, provoked, and tormented by means of his state police and his numer¬ 
ous and detested decrees. He durst not, in consequence, venture out of his 
house without a guard, and was obliged to have recourse to the most hateful 
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me.au a of maintaining the respect due to his station and rank. WraxallJ 
who, as regards hearsays, mixes together truth and falsehood, stories, foot¬ 
men s reports, and lies of all kinds, but who is deserving' of credit when he 
speaks as an eye-witness, informs us that, as late ns the year 1772, he found 
all the prisons full of unfortunate individuals, some of whom had been buried 
in these living graves for fifteen years. 

. ? lie advantages therefore which Portugal gained through Pombal’s ad¬ 
ministration, and which were loudly celebrated through the whole of Europe, 
rested upon a very unstablo foundation. The most remarkable of these 
advantages were: security from assassination, which Lisbon bad never en- 
jo} r ed before the tune of Pombal *a rule; the rebuilding and adornment of 
the capital; cleanliness of the streets ; a free trade in books ; an academy 
which deserved well of the friends of the sciences; a disciplined army, etc. 
All those momentous changes and creations, however, wholly depended for 
their continuance upon the absolute power of the minister, and that again 
upon Llie life of the king. As long as Jose lived, Pombal maintained Ins 
influence, and pursued the same energetic course both towards priests and 
soldiers. lie pub limits to the number of brotherhoods and ecclesiastical 
orders, and availed himself of the aid of his sister, who was herself a nun, to 
carry his reforming principles even into the nunneries. Military affairs he 
conducted in the same manner, for he never hesitated to cashier whole 
regiments if they transgressed his army regulations respecting discipline, 
or suffered themselves to be guilty of acts of injury or violence towards their 
officers, who were gathered from all nations and countries. 

The king, who was nearly eighty years old, no sooner became seriously 
ill than Pombal foresaw his fate, for the queen \yas appointed regent and lie 
was kept far removed from the sick-bed of the monarch. Ho therefore, 
shortly boforo Jose's death, which look place in February, 1777, preferred a 
request to the regent to be relieved from Ins official duties, and appealed, as 
a reason for his request, to his advanced ago and his bodily infirmities. In 
this remarkable document lie gives a brief but comprehensive statement of 
tho whole of the arrangements and condition of all the departments of the 
government at that time. No person who reads this paper can fail to be 
pleased with the ability which it displays and to admire its author, who had 
raised the financial condition of the country to a degree of prosperity which 
it had not reached for con Luries; he appended a paper to his petition for 
leave to retire from public life, in which a correct account is not only given 
of the diamonds in the royal cabinet, bub in which it is stated that a sum of 
70,000,000 cruzados in hard cash [about £6,400,000] was deposited in the 
royal treasury. 


TUB NEW QUEEN AND REACTION 

The king however died before tho regent had returned her answer; he 
was succeeded by his daughter, Donna Maria I, to whom Pombal preferred 
his request anew on the 1st of March, 1777, which was granted to him by a 
decree of tho date of tho 4th of the same month, drawn up in n kindly spirit. 
The regent, at the end of February, had already released from imprisonment 
several of the clergy and persons of distinction who had been incarcerated as 
being implicated in the conspiracy against the king’s life, under the appear* 
anco of having taken this step by her husband's command : in the beginning 
of March everything was changed. The new and unholy marriage which 
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was celebrated in llic royal family, for which the pope had granted a dispen¬ 
sation, may be regarded as a preliminary announcement of the return to the 
old order of things : this marriage, now solemnised, had been commanded by 
the king immediately before liis death. It appeared as if it were not enough 
that the reigning queen should be married to her own paternal uncle, but 
the son of this marriage must be further allied with his mother’s sister, 
Donna Maria Benedicta. 

The whole history of this incestuous family furnishes proofs enough that, 
although the pope might sanction and bless such marriages for money, they 
had the stamp of retribution upon them. This was soon evident in the ease 
of the now queen Donna Maria. Immediately after her father’s death she 
assumed the reins of government, which she shared with her husband Dom 
Pedro ; soon afterwards, however, she exhibited traces of insanity, and at a 
later period became completely mad. As her unsoundness of mind was 
closely connected with her excessive superstition, she did not wait for Poin- 
bal’s removal from the presidency of the council, which took place a few 
weeks afterwards, but immediately proceeded to take steps for the restora¬ 
tion of all those religious abuses wlucli had previously existed in the king¬ 
dom. She restored to the papal nuncio and the saints of the Jesuits all 
tho honours and distinctions which they had previously enjoyed among the 
people. Tho nuncio immediately played again the character of a spiritual 
monarch 5 and the pope received half a million of florins as an indemnification 
for the expense to which he had been put by the support of the Jesuits who 
were landed at Civifca Veccliia. The estates of the ridiculous patriarchate were 
given back ; tho holidays, confraternities, and tribunals of the Middle Ages 
restored, and those saints of the Romish church who had been the enemies 
of all temporal sovereigns were again reinstated in the honours of the church 
and the calendar. This was the case with Gregory VII, Ignatius Loyola, 
Francis Xavier, and Francis Borgia, whose names had been erased from the 
calendar by the orders of Pombal. All this took place long' before Tombal 
received permission to retire from his official duties. 

Hundreds were liberated from their subterranean dungeons, among whom 
were bishops, grandees of the kingdom, and members of families of the first 
distinction, and especially tho sixty Jesuits who had been restored to free¬ 
dom upon tho command of tiie queen; all tlicso combined and allowed 
the weak-minded lady no rest or peace till she let loose her jurists upon tho 
reformer, with tho forms and formulas of their Byzantino criminal law, of 
which its codes furnish abundance, for tho torment of all those who are 
unfortunate enough to live in countries in which Byzantine justice is 
honoured. Some idea of the number and power of the minister’s enemies 
at court may be deduced from tho fact that he had hunted forth whole 
crowds of that court mob winch, under all sorts of titles and pretences, had 
wasted or spent on themselves and their pleasures the revenues of tho king¬ 
dom, or sacrificed them to his own creatures ; and that again he had not 
only met tho expenditure, but accumulated a large reserve-fund in the treas¬ 
ury of a kingdom whoso exchequer had always been previously empty. In 
the royal treasury he kept always on hand 40,000,000 cruzados, and m the 
tithe exchequer 30,000,000, which was a tiling long unheard of 111 tho history 
of Portuguese finances. 

Pombal shared the fate of all those who have ever attempted to carry 
through a revolution or even a reform by means of violence and severity ; 
the cruelty, criminality, and violence of their measures rouse every human 
feeling against them to such an extent that neither sense nor gratitude 
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remains for the various beneficial changes which they have effected. The 
numbers of prisoners who were released from their dreadful captivity and 
dungeons at the king’s death furnish but too strong proofs of the strict 
applicability of this principle to Pombal, and of the severities which he exor¬ 
cised under pretence at least of serving the interests of humanity, and pro¬ 
moting the cause of knowledge and improvement. In the very first days of 
tlie new government 500 human beings came forth from their cells as from 
their graves, who had never been brought before any legal tribunal, and 
their number was afterwards increased to 800. When it was determined 
to prosecute the marquis, it was alleged by bis enemies that during his 
administration 9,G40 men had been banished or incarcerated, of whom 3,970 
had been completely innocent, and of the rest only 800 then remained alive. 
For four years (from 1777-1781) Pombal was prosecuted, before the courts 
by individuals who brought actions against him for false imprisonment and 
damages, and a prosecution was not commenced against him, on account of 
his administration of the state, till he had been first baited and hunted down 
by the lawyers. 

At length a severe final judgment was pronounced against the marquis, 
now in his eighty-second year. In August, 1781, the queen overruled the 
decision of the courts, and limited the punishment to a public disapproval 
of the manner in winch he had discharged the duties of his office, and 
banishment from the court. 

Almost every improvement or change which had been effected by Pom¬ 
bal had disappeared before his death, which took place in 1782. Priests and 
monks of all colours, Jesuits, now called ex-Jesuits, want of police, filth, 
insecurity for life and property, and a total relaxation of military discipline 
again appeared; but the whole effects of his exertions and labours could not 
be rooted out. Murphy,* who visited Portugal in 1789, found many changes 
in the old Portuguese life, and every change which he mentions is referred 
to Pombal. lie further boasts that Portugal was indebted to this celebrated 
minister for nn institution of which England was long destitute ; in Eng¬ 
land hundreds of unfortunate debtors were continually to be found lan¬ 
guishing in the public prisons at the suit of some heartless and intolerant 
creditor. In 1744 Pombal issued an ordinance, which since that time has 
continued to bo the law in Portugal, by which, on the one hand, debtors were 
freed from porsonal arrest or imprisonment at the suit of their creditors, 1 
and the means were given to the latter by which obtaining possession of the 
property of their debtors was rendered as easy as it had previously been 
difficult. A 

The strict friendship subsisting between Spain and Portugal had been 
most beneficial to the former during the war with England (1779-1783). 
Not only had the Portuguese harbours afforded neither shelter nor assist¬ 
ance, as of old, to the hostile British fleets, hut the Portuguese flag had been 
the means of transporting tlie wealth of America to Spain; and it is said 
that when the English ministry had projected an expedition against Peru, 
whilst distracted by Tupac Amaru’s revolt, its execution was prevented by 
a remonstrance from the court of Lisbon, representing that, in case of an 
invasion of the Spanish dominions, Portugal was bound by treaty to take 
part in the war. Charles, duly sensible of these advantages, sought to 
strengthen the tics of relationship and friendship by those of wedlock $ and 
in 1785 his fourth son, Don Gabriel, married the infanta Marianna Victoria 

[i The credit for fully ending Impiisonment for delit is, however, usually given to the later 
lnlnistois and the queen Maria ] 
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of Portugal, and Dorn Jotto, the queen of Portugal’s second son, tho eldest 
Spanish infanta, Carlota Joaquina. 

This last union was the more agreeable to Charles, inasmuch as Bom 
JoSo had a very fair chance of eventually succeeding to the crown, the 
incestuous union of his eldest brother with his aunt having' proved barren. 
But it was not the youngest of this ill-assorted pair that was destined to be 
the survivor. Three years after Dom Jo&o's marriage, the prince of Brazil 
himself, whom the bigoted prejudices of the queen had not suffered to be 
inoculated, died of the smallpox, and Charles’ son-in-law became princo of 
Brazil in his stead. Queen Maria had, in 1786, lost her uncle-husband, Pedro 
III, but he had interfered little with her government, and his death had 
therefore no effect upon public affairs. 

The queen appears to have been really anxious to promote tho prosperity 
of her kingdom. "When tl\e Peace of Versailles had relieved her from the 
embarrassments consequent upon her intimate connection with two hostile 
belligerents, she endeavoured to strengthen the old friendship with England 
by concluding a commercial treaty, at tho same time that she maintained 
her new relations of friendship and commerce with the Bourbon courts. & 


THll REGENCY AND THE J?IIENCII REVOLUTION 

The queen now began to show signs of an insanity which took a religious 
form and in which she suffered all tho agonies of her vivid belief that she 
was doomed to eternal lire. Her confessors endeavoured to comfort her by 
milder applications of their doctrines, but from 1788 the government was 
more and more taken out of her incapable hands by Dom Joao, who was not, 
however, fully constituted regent until 1799. 

Meanwhile the ferment of the French Revolution had stirred all Europe, 
and Portugal indirectly. AVe have already described the embroilment of 
Spain. Portugal endeavoured to keep a strict neutrality, but her treaties 
with Spain and England enabled them to enforce their demand for aid. 1 
She added nine sail of the line to the British fleet, and five thousand infantry 
under General Skelatcr to the Spanish armies. These troops shared the 
easy successes of the first rush across the Pyrenees and the bitter disasters 
of tho following repulse. Spain now, in 1795, signed a treaty of alliance 
with France, and Portugal applied for terms, but was rejected as “ a mere 
province of England ” ; tho ambassador at Palis was ordered out of the 
country, and on showing some dolay was thrown into prison, whore he 
remained for months. 

Portugal was now driven to open alliance with England, against whom 
Spain declared war in 1796. At the same time Dom Jofto learned that Napo¬ 
leon and tho Spanish prime minister Godoy had agreed to conquor and divide 
Portugal as a spoil of war. The English voted £200,000 sterling to Portu¬ 
gal and sent six thousand men under Mnior-Genoral Sir Charles Stuart. 
These with a native army of some forty thousand men placed under the 
prince of Waldeolc frightened off Spanish invasion, whereupon Stuart and the 
English troops withdrew. Little had happened thus far except the loss of some 
commerce to French privateers. In 1799 Dom JoSo formally assumed the 
regency and tried vainly to secure the favour of Napoleon, who would liston 

1 ir jr Stephens,however, represents Dmn Jotto as ao zealous for tho reel action of the 
French Hurt ho forced his aid upon England and Spain counter to the ndvieo of tho English 
ministry. 
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to nothing less than the payment of a heavy tribute, breach of the alliance) 
with England, the closing of Portuguese ports to English ships, the surren¬ 
der of a portion of Portuguese territory to Spain. As alternative to these 
hard terms made under the name of Spain, war was offered. Dom Joao 
accepted the latter alternative, and proclaimed war on Spain, February 10th, 

As related in the Spanish history, Portugal was invaded by the Spanish 
at once, and with such easo that, by Juno Oth, Jciao was glad to accept the 
Peace of Badajoz at the cost of ceding Olivenza to Spain, Napoleon, how¬ 
ever, required more, and sent troops which extorted a tribute of ,£1,000,000 
sterling and the cession of Portuguese Guiana to Prance. Napoleon’s 
representative at Lisbon was General Lannes (or Lasnes) who at first 
provoked great hatred by liis insolent bearing, but later procured a large 
influence over JoSo and secured the dismissal of the ministers of English 
sympathies. In 1804 lie was succeeded by General Junofc who accepted 
a treaty of neutrality which gavo Portugal quiet for some years, while 
Napoleon went on from great to greater. 

The English tried to break the Portuguese peace with France, hut could 
succeed in nothing more than keeping her ports open in spite of Napoleon’s 
continental system against English trade, fly 1807, however , Napoleon was 
master enough of the East to turn again to Portugal and by the Treaty 
of Fontainebleau (October 29th, 1807), resumed his project of dividing 
it among Godoy, the king of Etruria, and himself. The terrified JoSq 
offered every sacrifice for peace, going so far ns to order from his realm every 
British subject and to close his ports to England, though this meant com¬ 
mercial rum to Portugal. But Napoleon, pretending that the submission 
was too late, sent forward his troops under General Junot.« 


THE INVASION OF THE l?UENOH (1807 A.D.) 

The Treaty of Fontainebleau contained all the decisions respecting the cam¬ 
paign against Portugal, and the partition of that kingdom. The Spaniards 
were to reinforce the army of the Gironde with twelve thousand men ; at the 
same time to invade the north of Portugal with forty thousand men } and to 
give orders for another army to enter Algarve under Solano, In terms of the 
treaty, Lisbon and the whole centre of the country were to fall to the share 
of France, a part of the northern division was to be given as compensation 
to the qnocn of: Etruria, and a sovereign territory to be formed in the south 
for Godoy. The part not allotted by the treaty to any of the three parties 
just mentioned was to be the subject of future negotiations, when possession 
of the whole was obtained. 

Notwithstanding the imminent danger, the prince-regent had neither taken 
measures for defonce, made preparations for setting sail to Brazil, nor even, for 
the removal of the rich stores in the arsenals and magazines of the capital. 
The prince and his whole court would have been taken by surprise in Lisbon 
by the French rapidly advancing on Lho capital through Beira, had not a swift 
sailing ship brought a copy of the Monitevr to Lisbon, in which Napoleon, 
who supposed that his army was long since in that city r , too hastily ex¬ 
pressed his triumph by the declaration : “ The house of Braganza has ceased 
to reign.” 

The army of the Gironde was under the command of Marshal Junot, 
who gained his ensign’s commission by an act of great presence of mind 
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displayed under the eyes of Napoleon at the siege of Toulon, although he was 
in reality possessed of very small military capacity. lie had been in Lisbon 
as ambassador, and still held that title, never having been formally recalled ; 
the troops under his command, however, contained but very few men who 
could be thoroughly relied upon, for tins army of the Gironde had been very 
hastily drawn together. The prune of the Trench army was at that time 
still ill Germany (September, 1807) and in Prussia, and the first army, as 
well as that by which it was succeeded, consisted of a mixture of soldiers 
and officers, who, on the landing of the English and the outbreak of the 
Spanish rising, proved wholly unequal to maintaining the glory gained by 
the grand army j this was not at first perceived. Junot wished to collect 
and organise his army, seeing it was composed of very different elements, 
when he suddenly received orders to march direct upon Lisbon in order to 
surprise the prince-regent in his security. W e may form some idea of the 
rapidity with which he prosecuted his march, from the fact that he had taken 
twenty-live days to march from Bayonno to Salamanca, where lie arrived on 
the 12th of November ; while, on the other hand, ho reached Alcantara as 
early aa the 17th, and was in Abrantes on the 23rd, about eighty miles from 
Lisbon. 

The difficulty of the march, the pathless and rough character of the dis¬ 
tricts through which lie led tho army were indescribable; but no measures 
whatever were adopted by the Portuguese for resistance or even to increase 
the difficulty of the journey. A great portion of the army fell a sacrifice to 
the difficulties of the march, or to want, in neighbourhoods whore no idea 
could be entertained of any kind of sustenance or cover. Many had fallen 
into pits, others perished in the attempt to cross running streams ; but tho 
immense loss in men was taken into no account whatever. As a reward for 
the rapidity of his march, Junot received the title of the duke of Abrantes, 
although he reached Lisbon with only a small part of his army [about two 
thousand men] at the end of November, and a long time elapsed before all 
the stragglers joined their respective corps. 


THE THRONE MOVES TO BRAZIL 

The prince-regent was at length induced, by the number of the Moniteur 
which was sent to him, to throw himself into the arms of tho English, whoso 
ships were lying m tho Tagus, and, under their protection, to save himself 
by setting sail for Brazil. ITe took his departure from tho Tagus on the 
29th, under English convoy, with eight ships of the line, three frigates, tlireo 
brigs, and a considerable number of transports, ill order to romovo the seat 
of his government to Brazil. 1 The well-stored arsenal, from whose treasures 
the whole French army was afterwards clothed and provided, fell without 
diminution into tho hands of the French, in consequence of his precipitate 
departure. Junol’s advanced guard even reached Belem in time enough to 
capture some ships of war which had been detained by contrary winds, and 
were still within reach of the guns of the fort. 

The second army, which was assembled at Bayonne to reinforce Junot’s 
corps, was still stronger than the first; hut the whole of Europe deoply con¬ 
demned Napoleon’s want of honour, and was angry with the French sophists 
and cringing flatterers who ventured to defend and to praise the emperor’s 

[ l With him went his wife and six childion and his insane mother tho quoon, who violently 
resisted for some time the effoits to get her aboard.] 
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policy in the use of this army. At the very moment in which he concluded 
a treaty with Spain against Portugal, and was using one part of the Spanish 
army under Bernadoltem Denmark, and was alluring the second to Portugal, 
lie caused a body of troops to be assembled at Bayonne, but not to march 
against Portugal, as lie had announced. It soon became obvious that Napo¬ 
leon planned to take possession of Spain in the midst of peace. 

The Spaniards who had assisted Junot in the conquest of Portugal having 
withdrawn into their own country, the French general had scattered his 
troops from Algarve and Oporto, and had done every thing which could render 
the sojourn of the French in their country intolerable to the Portuguese. 
Napoleon immediately laid a contribution of 100,000,000 francs on Portugal; 
the people were obliged, besides, to pay GOO,000 francs to Junot, which the 
emperor had assigned to him as governor-general; and Junot raised 
5,000,000 more on his own account. Napoleon not only drew away the 
national troops from Portugal and took them into his own army, but appeared 
desirous of playing the same constitution-comedy with the Portuguese in 
Bayonne as lie had played with the Spaniards. lie sent for a number of 
the notables as deputies, but retained them in hostages ; and they were after¬ 
wards placed in a very dangerous position, when, given up by him, they 
became suspected by their own countrymen. The only favour which he 
granted them was to remit forty of the hundred millions of contribution 
which ho liad at first imposed. In small matters, every officer in Portugal 
played the despot and oppressor./* 


THE PENINSULAR WAR 

Portugal now became, like Spain, hardly more than the arena where Eng¬ 
lish armies under the duke of Wellington fought n desperate and protracted 
war with the French under various leaders. The full details of this conflict, 
known as the Peninsular War, will be found in the history of Spain. For 
some years it was impossible to distinguish between tlio military interests of 
Spain and Portugal, their common safety resting on the destruction of 
Napoleon and the success of British courage and British plans. In these 
the Spaniards and Portuguese played small part, according to the British 
histories, except to harass French communications by their guerillas and 
harass British security by their intrigues and jealousies. 

But there is something to be said for the natives. The French demo¬ 
cratic principles bad made some progress in Portugal, and the cowardly and 
stupid king who lied to a colony and left his country for a foreigner to de¬ 
fend was not of much inspiration. In fact patriotism found here little to cling 
to except the rocks and vines, and those would remain in any case, whoever 
ruled. Between the world-shaking Napoleon and the weak-minded, Eng- 
lnnd-serving poltroon whom monarchic heredity had with its usual felicity 
placed on the throne, there was small choice to the Portuguese, and the 
historian should bo sparing of his blame for tiio impassivity of the nation. 

Furthermore the English commander Wellington was notoriously domi¬ 
neering ; and the English troops, according to their own historian and their 
general himself, showed some of the most atrocious examples of drunken 
insubordination and bosfcial ferocity in the history of human war. Few of 
the Portuguese could be blind to the fact that England, in spite of her lofty 
tone, was really in Portugal for commercial and not for altruistic reasons, 
and that the Avar was purely a wrestling-match for commerce and power 
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between two giants, Prance and England, with little regard for the Lillipu¬ 
tians they might trample in their struggle. It behooves the reader, then, 
not to follow the bias of either pro- or anti-Napoleonic historians in their 
common tone of contempt for the alleged pusillanimity of the Spanish and 
Portuguese. 

The fact must be remembered that Spain and Portugal had nothing or 
next to nothing definite to light for, ns “loyalty” in each country meant 
little more than a desire to shed blood and money for a monarch of third- 
rate virtue and first-rate imbecility. It may be said, however, that the 
verdict of English historians is much move favourable to the Portuguese sol¬ 
diers than to the Spanish. A brief outline of events will serve here for the 
history of Portugal, In view of the chapter already given in the history of 
Spain. 

On llio {light of the royal family to Brazil, a council of regency was 
appointed to carry on affairs. The disgust at Joao was so great that the 
Ereach general Junot met almost no resistance, but rather welcome as 
the bringer of freedom and democracy. Tho council of regency submitted to 
him at Lisbon. His first acts were to seize the treasury and disband the 
Portuguese army; on the other hand lie forbade tho Spanish their expected 
plunder and he raised the Portuguese Legion of troops who served with 
fidelity and bravery under Napoleon in other countries down to his defeat at 
W aterloo. 

Having disarmed Portugal by easy measures and false hopes, Junot sud¬ 
denly announced tho end of the dynasty of Braganza, substituted French for 
Portuguese governors everywhere, and formed a new ministry and a now 
regency, largely French, with Junot at the head as president, eventually, he 
hoped, as king of Portugal. Spain had been similarly duped and given a 
French king, Joseph Bonaparte. Spain responded by rebellion ; Portugal, 
after nine months of submission to Junot, rose and butchered the French 111 
large numbers. Revolutionary juntas took the government and appealed to 
England for aid, receiving in response both men and money as well as gen¬ 
erals, chief among them the Irishman, Sir Arthur Wellesley, later and bet¬ 
tor known as the duke of Wellington. Portugal was in England’s eyes, 
according to Canning’s own words, merely the fulcrum for the lever of 
England to wrench Napoleon from his power. 

After some hindrance, due to division of command, Wellesley was able to 
march forward; he defeated Laborde atRoliga (or Rortga) August 17th, 1808, 
and four days later dealt Junot himself such a blow at Vimeiro that lie 
surrendered all his strongholds and his troops on the condition that tho 
English carry the army and its spoils safely back to France on their own 
ships. This so-called Convention of CUltra, concluded somo miles from 
Cintra, was carried out, but provoked a storm of rage in England. 

The French being thus transported, as by Aladdin’s carpet, out of Por¬ 
tugal, Dorn Joao’s regency was re-established and found abundant ground 
for dispute with the junta of Oporto, and later with the English officers and 
diplomats. England sent J. C. Villiers as ambassador, and Beresfovd to 
organise the native armies. Ho did his work with skill, and ton thousand 
Portuguese) were taken into English pay. Hardly had Junot’s army been 
evicted from Portugal when another French army under Soult eamo over 
from Spain, which was full of French troops. Soult drove back all resist¬ 
ance and took Oporto, whence Wellington expelled him May J 2th, 1809. 
Wellington then entered Spain and beat “king” Joseph Bonaparte and his 
marshal Victor at Palaver a. 
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Meanwhile there were endless disputes with the regency, who seemed to 
divert the moneys England sent until the troops were hampered almost to 
helplessness, and the English generals were driven frantic. Sir Charles 
Stuart was finally at England’s insistence added to the regency, and some- 
tiling less inefficient resulted. The people were, however, not altogether 
convinced of then* duty to play “ fulcrum ” indefinitely to the Archimedean 
lever of England. They were not cheered by having to dig those famous 
and enormous lines of defence at Torres Vedras, and they were still leas 
encouraged in being compelled to devastate their own country and retire 
with the English troops behind breastworks, before the terrible army Napo¬ 
leon sent under Massena in 1810. 

But while AVellington kept under cover and guarded Lisbon doggedly, 
Portuguese militia under Antonio de Silveira and various English officers 
made it increasingly hard for Massena to subsist his troops. Trunk took 
Coimbra, and in 1811 Massena was forced to retire or starve. Wellington 
was now reinforced, and following Massena cautiously, bested him at Sabu- 
gal, April 3rd, 1811. But the year was one of great anxiety to Wellington. 
England could afford fow supplies and the Portuguese regency was more 
prolific of complaints and quarrels than of provisions. But, though com¬ 
pelled to keep on the defensive, the Iron Luke showed a menace lie hardly 
felt. The war hovered on the borders of Portugal and went generally to 
French advantage in Spain. 

Wellington gradually, and by a patience as great as his skill in emer¬ 
gency, gained the upper hand, and forcing his way into Spain, took Madrid 
August 12th, 1812. lie was later forced out by French adroitness and 
made a retreat, which, as described in the history of Spain, is infamous 
in British annals for the outrageous and inexcusable misbehaviour of the 
troops. Wellington berated his army in violent terms, and though he was nob 
made the moro popular thereby, his troops were somewhat sobered. He 
now received full power from the court in Brazil, and at the same time was 
made chief of the Spanish armies, with the whole peninsula under his com¬ 
mand. Ho at once assumed the offensive with a vigour that answered the 
violent criticism his alleged timidity had provoked in England as well as in 
the peninsula and. Prance. His victories, coinciding with Napoleon’s disas¬ 
trous Moscow campaign, drove the French out of the peninsula and led him 
into France, where the Peninsular War was ended with Napoleon’s abdication. 


PORTUGAL AN ENGLISH PROVINCE 

The gratitude Portugal was impelled to feel met a shock when the Eng¬ 
lish at the Congress of Vionna refused to insist on the restoration by Spain of 
Olivenza, of which Portugal had been robbed by Napoleon and the Spanish 
in 1801. The bitterness was increased by the harshness of the regency, in 
which Beresford and Stuart ntill held sway, though the war was over. 
Bercsford had his racial faculty of irritating the Latin peoples by his cold and 
severe manner and ruthless severities. He was commander-in-chief of the 
armies. A third of tlie officers were English, and two-thirds of the coun¬ 
try’s revenues were spent on the military. Portugal was in fact if not in 
theory only an English province. To the amazement of all, JoSo, who had 
committed the novel l'eat of carrying his capital from the mother-country to 
a colony during a war, showed himself still moro original when the war was 
finished; for he declined to bring back bis capital, The life at Rio de 
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Janeiro seems to have fascinated him. Portugal drew most of its wealth 
from the Brazils and lie preferred and enjoyed it nearer the source. Worse 
yet, after taking to Rio some fifteen thousand persons when lie fled, lie kept 
persuading the chief nobles and wealthiest merchants to move to Brazil. 

In 181b he became the nominal, as he had long been the actual, king, for 
his insane mother died at Rio, March 20th of that year, and the regent was 
crowned in the coloii 3 r as JoSo YI and meekly acknowledged at home. But 
still he remained away, resigned Olivenza easily, and called forty-five hun¬ 
dred war-tried Spanish soldiers over to Brazil, where under Lo Cor they 
put down a rebellion, which broke out again in 1825 and succeeded as the 
republic of Uruguay. 

JoSo Yl was unpopular with his beckoning people, and his own queen, 
Donna Carlota Joaquina, was undermining him in favour of Dom Miguol, 
her younger son, who was not believed to be also his. His admittedly legiti¬ 
mate and elder son, Pedro, was also against him and his absolutist principles. 
Tims while the queen had in 1805 promised Portugal a constitution, Dom 
Pedro was a lover of Brazil and a well-wisher to the schemes for its separa¬ 
tion from the mother-country. 


THE REVOLT AND RECALL OF THE KING 

Iii this unusual tangle of politics the cry of “ Portugal for the Portu¬ 
guese l ” began to grow. The only man who could be said to approach 
popularity was General Gomes Freire de Andrade, who had served under 
Napoleon throughout the wavs, and whose deep hatred of the English had 
found new fuel, seeing his country and his fellow-soldiers so rigorously gov¬ 
erned by the foreigner who lnid come with promises of freedom. He con¬ 
spired with others for a rising, but his plans were exposed and ho and ten 
comrades put to death by the regency. The martyrdom, as it seemed, of 
Freire and his men embittered the country, and it needed only the absence of 
Bereaford (who took ship to Brazil to extract money for the army from the 
absentee king) to show the way. 

August 4th, 1820, the city of Oporto revolted, appointed a provisional 
junta m the king’s name, ancl demanded a session of the cortes. Free¬ 
masonry principles had been at work, and aided the ripening of the plans. 
Lisbon similarly rose and chose a junta, which combined with that of Oporto 
and convoked the cortes. While the cortcs was adopting a constitution 
similar to Spain’s, the English officers were expelled from the country. 
Beresford, returning, was forbidden to land and compelled to return to 
England. The new cortes was of democratic persuasion; it clean-swept the 
remnants of feudalism and put an end to the still-living Inquisition. The 
“ Constitution of 1822 ” limited the powers of the king to a veto of measures 
furthered by the annual assembly, promised a free press, universal suffrage, 
and other decencies of civilisation. 

As elsewhere the first sign of emancipation provoked the horror of tlio 
Holy Alliance, the ambassadors of Prussia, Austria, and Russia withdrew 
from the country polluted with such free ideas, and England demanded with 
a new urgence that Joao VI return to Lisbon. He came back July 3rd, 1821, 
but before he was permitted to land promised to accept the constitution, to 
which he took oath October 1st, 1822, thus outraging the sensibilities of the 
clergy, who abhorred any trend towards liberty. His queen and Dom Miguel 
rofusecl to accept the constitution and were ordered out of the country; but 
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the queen, pretending*' to be ill, was allowed, to remain, and busied herself 
drawing together conspirators known as “ Oingers.” In 1823 the French 
invaded Spain to quell the Spanish revolt against the Nero-like Ferdinand. 
The absolutists in Portugal chose the moment to rise against the Constitu¬ 
tion of 1822, General Silvelra being the loader. 


TJIE LOSS OF BRAZIL (1822 A.D.) 

Meanwhile Dom Pedro, left behind in Brazil, had smiled upon those who 
desired independence of the mother-country which had long been but a 
blood-sucking vampire. By his complacency Dom Pedro won the privilege of 
leading the revolt against his own father and becoming the first emperor 
of Brazil with a liberal constitution back of him. Portugal made only the 
feeblest effort at resistance and Brazil was thenceforward independent. Its 
fuller history will be found in the later volume devoted to Spanish America. 

The easy surrender of the richest of her colonies exasperated the absolut¬ 
ists still more against the pliant Joao, and Portugal proceeded to echo the 
almost incredible Spanish motto, “Hurrah for chains I” ; to grow frantic 
for despotism ; to curse thoso who tried to limit the power of oppression, and 
to exhibit the spectacle — no less astounding for being so common in history — 
of a pcoplo shedding its blood to destroy its own liberties.® 
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Immediately after the proclamation of the Constitution of 1822, the 
Austrian and Russian ambassadors had taken their departure and now that 
intervention in Spain had been definitely determined on by the Congress of 
Verona, one of the queen’s adherents, the count of Aimu\uite, raised the 
standard of revolt at Villa Real, on the northern bank of the Douro ill 
the province of Tras-os-Montes, where the family of Silvoira, to which ho 
belonged, possessed estates. The rebellion was made in the name of abso¬ 
lutism or, as the phrase went, In the name of regeneration. The enterprise 
did not succeed, and the insurrectionists were driven across the Spanish bor¬ 
der, though still hoping for the support of the French who had now arrived 
on the scene. This hope was delusive, for the duke of Angouleme and his 
government lmd to consider the susceptibilities of England. That power, 
already provoked by the treatment of Spanish concerns at the Congress of 
Verona, looked distrustfully at the development of events in the peninsula, 
and took a special interest in Portuguese matters ; only the regency at 
Madrid gave them as much assistance as possible. 

But there was no need for direct interference. The now Portuguese 
constitution had not effected what it lmd promised ; long before this the 
fickle humour of this passionate, ignorant, and idle people had veered round. 
In particular the party opposed to the constitution had successfully worked 
upon the troops and the liberal cause had no one, no regular party, anil only 
a few individual men in whom reliance could be placed. Thus in May, 
1828, Dom Miguel was able openly to declare against the constitution. lie 
withdrew from the capital, collected tioops, and soon that same Sepulveda 
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who had been one of Iho principal instigators of the revolution of 1820 
marched to the prince’s headquarters at Villafranca at the head of several 
thousands. 

Thither on the 30th of May the king himself was conducted by mutinous 
troops, and thence on the 3rd of June issued a proclamation in which 
ho declared the “infamous cortes” dissolved ancl the “pure monarchy” 
established. Two days later ho returned, an absolute monarch, to the capi¬ 
tal he had left as a constitutional ruler. Of the members of the dismissed 
cortes a number bad escaped to England, though the king himself nourished 
no thoughts of vengeance. The adherents and promoters of the counter¬ 
revolution were rewarded : Count Amaranlc, for instance, was made marquis 
of Chavos; the cloisters were restored and their property was given back, 
a now ministry was formed under Count Palladia and a junta appointed to 
indicate those dispositions of the cortes which were incompatible with the 
monarchical principle. For a time Dom Miguel, who had been appointed 
coinmaiidor-in-chief of the army, was praised throughout Europe as tlie hero 
of the reaction. 

On the 18th of Juno Queen Carlota also returned to Lisbon. This 
infamous woman detested her husband, who on liis part had good reason 
to dread her fury which stopped at nothing. She was now bent on raising to 
his place her son Miguel who promised to be a prince after her own heart. 
A ayslom of monarchical terrorism according to tlm ideas of this worthy pair 
was impossible so long as the mild Dom Joao was reigning ; the utmost that 
could bo managed was a wretched assassination, like that of which the Icing’s 
moderato counsellor, the marquis of Lould, was the victim; the reins had 
therefore to bo snatched from him by a coup d'ttat. 

On the 30th of April, 1824, Dom Miguel caused the leaders of the mod¬ 
erate party to lie arrested, Tlie king’s minister, at whom the blow was 
really aimed, found limo to escape oil an English man-of-war which lay 
at anchor in Iho Tagus. Thither on the 9th of May the king, who had little 
confidence in liis unnatural son, also fled, being assisted by the English ancl 
French ambassadors. But this time the overstrained bow broke in the 
hands of the absolutist party. They had forgotten to reckon with one fac¬ 
tor oil which they were accustomed to count too securely. The common 
people of the capital regarded their sovereign with something like idolatry ; 
and when, from his plaoo of refuge, the king disclosed the criminal designs 
of those who should liavo stood closest to him, Miguel found himself sud¬ 
denly forsaken by all and threatened by many, so that nothing was left him 
but to go himself to his father and implore his pardon. He was now for a 
time held in custody on the English vessel. 

His “inexperienced youth” might bo made a pretext for securing liis 
pardon, for he was indeed, although a practised sinner, only twenty-two 
years old ; but it was thought expedient to send him to travel abroad. Ho 
betook himself through France to Vienna, to prepare himself, under Metfcer- 
nich’s eye, for a subsequent continuation of his rdle. His mother was ban¬ 
ished to a cloister which suited her but ill; she resisted, under tlie pretence 
of illness, and is said to have even taken the last sacraments to prove her 
sickness. The question of the form of government was then so far settled 
that on the 4th of June, 1824, the king, acting on English advice, granted a 
constitution by which the cortes were re-established in their ancient form 
and divided into throe estates—the cortes of Lamego, as they were called 
from their place of assembly. The country now remained undisturbed till 
the king’s death, which took place on the 10th of May, 1826, and placed 
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the two thrones of Portugal and Brazil to a certain extent at the disposal of 
his oldest son Dom Pedro, who was conducting tho government in Iiio 
do Janeiro. 


PORTUGAL RECEIVES A NEW RULER AND A NEW CONSTITUTION 

But to hold them. hotl\ had become an impossibility since the events 
of 1820, and a treaty effected through English mediation in 1825 had 
expressly provided that the two crowns should never again bo united on 
one hood, thus confirming the work of the Brazilian corlos of 1822 which de¬ 
clared the country’s independence of Portugal. On the 23rd of April, 1820, 
the new ruler granted the Portuguese an extremely liberal constitution, the 
0harta de lei/ and renounced his European throne in favour of his daughter 
Maria da Gloria. He endeavoured to counteract the danger to which her 
claims might he exposed from his younger brother, .Dom Miguel, by assign¬ 
ing the child, then only seven jrnars old, as wife to the uncle who was seven¬ 
teen years her senior and by making the validity of his own resignation 
depend on the condition that Miguel should swear to the Charta and accept 
the marriage ; until this should be completed Pedro’s own rights wore 
reserved, and since owing to tho ddfercnce of age between the eouplo the 
marriage could not take place for some time, he intrusted the government 
to his sister Isabella Maria as regent. 

She proclaimed the new constitution, which was sufficiently liberal; in it 
the king retained only a certain power of in tor volition and arbitration, with 
no immediate influence on legislation; but liberality in tho constitution was a 
very doubtful advantage in a country which was still so unripe for freedom, and 
an article which guaranteed freedom of roligious worship roused the spiritual 
casto, who had no difficulty in representing to the ignorant country people 
and the numerous class of petty rural nobility wlio.se interests wore compro¬ 
mised by the new Charta that the new constitution was a work of the devil ■ 
However, a first attempt at a rising by the marquis of (Jlmves was suppressed, 
and in 182G the regent was able to open the chambers. 

But, supported by the apostolic party in Spain, Chaves returned. 
A formidable rebellion arose simultaneously m the north and south and 
gained such alarming proportions that the regent felt herself compelled to 
call in the aid of England. And this time not in vain. On Friday even¬ 
ing, December the 8th, 1820, the English government received the despatch. 
George Canning, tho guiding spirit of that governmont, laid long since 
declared that he would auffor no Spanish intervention of any sort in Lite 
country so long allied to England; on tiio 11th the regiments under General 
Clinton were on the march to tlicir places of embarkation, and on the L2th 
the great minister made that great speech in the lower house which echoed 
throughout the world and lent to events in that remote corner of the conti¬ 
nent, m themselves of little significance to the destinies of Europe, a far- 
reaching importance much above their immediate value. 

Canning made use of the occasion to justify his wholo policy ■— a peace 
policy, but one which must yield to treaty obligations entered into towards 
a country long allied with England; the contingency provided for by tho 
treaty had now arisen and it would be a pitiful quibble to say that this was 
not a case of Spanish intervention because the troops which had risen against 
the legal government of Portugal were Portuguese: “They are Portuguese 
troops, but they are armed by Spain. We will not uphold by force or against 
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the will of the country the constitution which Portugal has given herself, 
but neither will we permit others to overthrow it by force and against the 
will of the country.” Ilia words were meant to alarm and warn the Spanish 
government; but they also alarmed all those who had long been forcibly 
intermeddling with the internal politics of other states in behalf of princi¬ 
ples opposed to hberty and friendly to absolutism. 

Canning pursued his policy with moderation. He showed the strength 
of a giant without using it in a giant’s fashion. On the 1st of January the 
English army corps under Clinton landed at Lisbon, and eleven English 
ships of the line cast anchor in the mouth of the Tagus. The news of tlieir 
arrival sufficed to prevent the further spread of rebellion. The marquis 
of Chaves with ten thousand men stood ready for battle on the way to Coim¬ 
bra. The constitutional troops, about seven thousand in number, inarched 
against him ; on the 9th of January a battle was fought wliioli lasted till 
darkness fell. But m the night the news of the approach of the English 
spread amongst the Miguelites; this was enough to scatter tlieir army. The 
English had no need to take action. Their mere presence facilitated the 
subjection of the rebels by the constitutional generals, Saldanha and others, 
and the Spanish government, which had understood Canning’s speech, 
disarmed those who thronged across the border and delivered their weapons 
to the Portuguese authorities. 


DOM MIGUEL SEIZES THE TOWER (1827 A.D.) 

Thus far England had interfered in response to the queen-regent’s request 
for aid. Meantime Dom Miguel had taken the oatli to the constitution, mid 
had been betrothed to his niece; on the 5th of July, 1827, Dom Pedro 
appointed him regent of the kingdom. On the 22nd of February, 1828, after 
having presented himself in London, where he insinuated himself with the 
ministry, now no longer guided by a Canning, he landed at Lisbon. At 
a solemn meeting of the estates lie repeated his oath, appointed a moderate 
ministry and kept himself in the background. But it was observed that 
the oi'iors who daily shouted in front of the palace, “ Long live the absolute 
king ! ” were no longer driven away or punished as they had been at first 
and that the constitutional officials and officers had been replaced by adher¬ 
ents of the opposite party ; and after the withdrawal of the English troops, 
wlioso task was ended after the disbandment of the Spanish corps of obser¬ 
vation on the frontiers, lie threw off the mask. 

On the 13th of March the chamber of deputies was dismissed, and a com¬ 
mission appointed to consider a now election law. On the 3rd of May the 
governor summoned tlio three estates of the realm, the “cortes of Lamego,” 
according to the ancient ordinances. It was now seen whither this true soil 
of his mother was steering. In face of proceedings so manifestly in excess of 
the existing rights of the regent, the ambassadors of the powers provision¬ 
ally laid clown their offices, and the troops in Oporto rose in defence of _the 
rights of their lawful ruler, Dom Pedro IV. There was no lack of recruits ; 
the number of the constitutional troops increased to seven thousand, but 
there seems to have been ft want of resolute leaders, some of them having 
taken tlieir departure at Dom Miguel’s first move. The last-named had 
moan while assem bled his forces; the mob and the country people armed, and 
oil the 24th of June the constitutional troops suffered a defeat at the hands 
of the Miguelites under Povoeis, in the neighbourhood of Coimbra. They 
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retreated to Oporto, where some of the leaders of the constitutionalists, the 
marquis of Palmella, and the generals Saldanlm, Yillaflor, and Stubbs, who 
had now returned from their flight, in vain endeavoured to rally the disheart¬ 
ened army. Nothing was left to them but to escape from absolutist ven¬ 
geance by a second flight; the remains of the constitutional army, four 
thousand strong, crossed into Spanish soil and Miguel’s troops marched into 
Oporto. 

The seizure of the throne could now be completed undisturbed. The 
new estates winch had met at Lisbon, passed, each for itself, the resolution 

that, according to the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom, Dorn Miguel 
had been called to the throne. Oil 
the 7tli of July they paid their hom¬ 
age to the usurper as king. Thus 
the country was delivered over to the 
tyranny of a man who for baseness 
of disposition might compete even 
with a Ferdinand, and who actually 
surpassed the latter in coarseness and 
brutality. Incarcerations, judicial 
murders, deportations were the order 
of the day, and reached figures of 
frightful magnitude. It was a des¬ 
potism which relied on the mob and 
the clergy for support; yet the fashion 
in which Dorn Miguel had stolen the 
crown had been too openly in the very 
face of the principle of legitimacy 
to allow of Ins recognition by the 
powers; the Spanish ambassador alone 
remained in Lisbon. 

All Portugal submitted ; only on 
the island of Terceira, one of the 
Azores, the governor Cabrera had up¬ 
held the rights of Dom Pedro and his 
daughter. Repeated attempts of the 
usurper to subdue the island were 
frustrated. The leaders of the constitutional party collected there, and there 
in March, 1830, Dom Pedro established a regency composed of the marquis of 
Palmella, the lawyer Guerreiro, and General Villaflor, who took possession of 
the whole group of islands in the name of the lawful government of Portugal. 

By injuries to English and French subjects the barbarous reign of vio¬ 
lence which prevailed under Dom Miguel soon added the enmity of those two 
powers to its native opponents. They exacted compensation and the humili¬ 
ation of the usurper encouraged the party opposed to him which now found 
further and more energetic support. For in April, 1831, a revolt in Brazil 
had obliged the emperor Dom Pedro to resign his throne in favour of his son, 
Dom Pedro II, who was still a minor. In Europe a task lay read}' to his 
hand: that of assisting his daughter Maria da Gloria to her throne, and at 
the same time freeing Portugal from her tyrant. 

Countenanced by England and France, the duke of Braganza, as Dom 
Pedro now called himself, obtained a small land-force and a fleet, and with 
these he appeared at Terceira in March, 1832. With seventy-five hundred 
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men lie sailed thenco io Portugal, landed in the neighbourhood of Oporto, 
and on the 8fch of July obtained possession of this rich commercial city. But 
he did not succeed in rousing the country to enthusiasm in liis cause. In the 
summer of 1833 his means were exhausted and only a bold decision availed 
to give a new turn to the undertaking, which, just in itself, had degenerated 
into a mere aimless adventure. By a loan raised in the city of Oporto he 
settled the demands of an English free-lance, named Sartorius, who was in 
liis service, and replaced him by Captain Charles Napier. With the latter 
there embarked a corps of three thousand men under the duke of Terceira, 
General Villaflor, to try their fortune in the southern province of Algarve. 
The result exceeded all expectation ; the province went over to the cause of 
Dom Pedro and the queen, and as the ships were on their way back to 
Oporto, Napier allackcd Dom Miguel’s fleet off Cape St. Vincent and won a 
complete victory. Five ships of war with 280 camion fell into his hands, 
and those on hoard, thirty-two hundred soldiers and sailors, entered Dom 
Poclro’s service. The news encouraged the duke of Terceira to venture a 
march on Lisbon, and this bold action also succeeded. Queen Maria da Gloria 
was proclaimed in tlie city, and four days later Dom Pedro also entered the 
town and took over the regency in his daughter’s name. 

Bub the new government was by no means securely established. The 
regent, understood little of Portuguese matters and, as always in these south¬ 
ern revolutions, the victorious party were strangers to the moderation required 
to restore tranquillity to the country. Dom Miguel had preserved the greater 
part of bis army and its ranks were swelled by the peasants who were 
completely subjected to him and the priests, and by a numerous and con¬ 
tinually multiplying rabble. This army maintained itself in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Coimbra and on the upper Tagus; frequently it even penetrated to 
Lisbon and thus the two representatives of priest-ridden absolutism, 
Dom Miguel and Don Curios, stood opposed to tlie two minor queens, whom 
chance had made the representatives of the principle of liberalism. 

It was in Portugal that matters first came to an issue. To England, 
Portugal was the most important country as Spain was to France, and 
lor both powers a real neutrality was an impossibility. A complete victory for 
Dom Miguel, signified to England — apart from the indignation which must 
be excited by that monster’s system of rule —the complete loss of her influ¬ 
ence in Portugal, and at the same time the destruction of the constitutional 
principle which naturally had the sympathies of,the English nation and tlie 
Whigs who wore then in power, and which was identified with the govern¬ 
ment of those classes of society whom a commercial people like the English 
must necessarily consider. And England had already long since broken 
through her neutrality. 

In regard to the government of France, tlie position was similar: Louis 
Philippe was tlie natural alty of Queen Isabella, whose claims to the throne 
rested, like his own, on a violation of the principle of legitimacy. But the 
victory of the Portuguese pretender would of necessity lead to that of the 
Spanish claimant whose cause had equal chances in its favour, and more¬ 
over there could not ho a better opportunity of opposing a liberal solidarity 
on llio part of tlie western powers to the legitimatist solidarity of the 
eastern, and thus confirm the stability of the new throne of France. This 
community of interests brought about the conclusion of a quadruple alliance 
between Portugal and Spain, England and France (12th of April, 1834), by 
which the regents of Portugal and Spain agreed to expel the two pretenders, 
and for this object a Spanish corps was io co-oporatc with the Portuguese 
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troops; the undortaking was to be supported b}' England with her warships 
and by France, if necessary, with troops. 

The result was soon apparent. On the 12th of May Dom Miguol’s army 
was defeated by the united Spanish and Portuguese army at Asseiceira and 
on the 26tli the two allies, Dom Miguel and Don Carlos, surrounded by a 
superior force, capitulated at Evora in the province of Alemtejo. The former 
took a money payment, which he might squander anywhere but in Spain and 
Portugal, promised to respect his niece’s rights and retired from the scenes, 
taking ship for Genoa. Don Carlos went to England. 

Affairs quieted down in Portugal. Dom Pedro summoned tire cortes and 
restored the Constitution of 1826; monastic and knightly orders and various 
abuses wore abolished; the Jesuits had to leave the country ; bub the estab¬ 
lishment of the new order of things was completed with moderation and 
without revenge, and above all the law was treated with respect. On the 
18tli of September in that year the estates declared the queen, though only 
fifteen, to be of age, since the state of the regent’s health did not permit of 
his attending to business. On the 24lh Dom Pedro died at the ago of 
thirty-seven, 6 


MAUI A If (1831-1853 A.D.) 

Donna Maria was sixteen years old at her father’s death. The cortes 
believed nevertheless that it ought to declare the majority of the queen, 
which she would not have attained according to the charter until her 
eighteenth year. Donna Maria hastened to put all her confidence in the duke 
of Palmella. Senhor de Palladia and his friends, while they brought groat 
support to the government, did not make up for the strength of which it had 
been dejirived by Dom pedro’s death, and did not disarm any adversary. 
The position of the entire Portuguese ministry with regard to England was 
truly intolerable ; placed between an imperious national sentiment and 
unconquerable necessities it was at all times accused by the opposition of 
sacrificing the country’s interests to those of an insatiable ally. The ques¬ 
tion of customs duties and the renewal of the treaties furnished the enemies 
of the ministry with national weapons, for nothing was so unpopular in Por¬ 
tugal as the lowering of the tariff and free trade. 

In spite of the enormous expenditure due to civil war and the general 
ruin, the raising of loans contracted in London easily covered at first the 
deficit in the treasury. The abundance of money was such that tlioy even 
foolishly employed specie to retire a paper currency in circulation since the 
time of Jofto Y. This false prosperity had no other result than to close all 
eyes to the dangers of the future. At the beginning of 1885 the minister of 
finance was compelled to admit an enormous deficit. The government was 
unable to borrow any longer nor even increase their taxes. It became neces¬ 
sary to have recourse to expedients and to set out on the deplorable road of 
anticipations. 

Officials’ salaries and officers’ pay were no longer regularly paid, and the 
number of malcontents grew in proportion to the impossibility of satisfying 
them. The army and the national guard of Lisbon were entirely in the 
clutches of the secret societies. The internal dissensions among the minis¬ 
ters led several of them to associate themselves with clubs and to seek in the 
anarchist party a passing point of support against their colleagues ; for, 
while all attacks were directed against Palmella, and especially Carvalho, 
there were in the space of one year eight changes of cabinet. The motives 
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of these changes were always of a personal nature, and were to be found in 
the intrigues of the clubs which, often crossed and clashed with those of 
other clubs. 

Upon this state of affairs there broke the revolt of La Granja, which served 
as a signal for a similar movement in Portugal. For more than a year 
alarming symptoms had been showing themselves. The chamber of deputies 
had refused the chief command of the army to the queen’s first husband, 
Prince Augustus of Leuclitenberg, After four months of marriage he suc¬ 
cumbed to a short illness.c In less than a year the queen remarried. Her 
second husband was Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg-Gotlia, nephew of the 
Belgian king. He obtained the chief command of the army, which made 
matters more difficult as ho was unpopular.« 

Then the queen ordered the dissolution of the cortes at the moment when 
all the Spanish juntas were in insurrection. The government was playing 
with the frivolity and light-mindedness of the people when, on the 9th of 
September, 1836, the newly elected deputies from Oporto arrived in Lisbon. 
They all belonged to the radical party. A band of musicians advanced to 
meet them, tho city was illuminated, and enthusiastic cheers filled the streets 
and byways. By the end of the evening tho ministers became alarmed at 
the demonstration and sent out a battalion to restore order. The soldiers 
fraternised with tho people and all cried, “ Down with the ministers; long 
live the Constitution of 1822.” This excited mob, really more joyous than 
hostile, made its way to the palace and sent the surprised queen a deputa¬ 
tion ordering her to dismiss the ministers and adhere to the constitution. 

The queen refused to obey, and rejected the revolutionists’ commands. 
A little later she resigned herself to the necessity, and she burst into 
tears. The count of Lumiares, Bernardo de Sa da Bandeira, and Passos 
were named ministers, and the queen promised to convoke the cortes accord¬ 
ing to the forma of tho Constitution of 1822, in order that they might 
recast the fundamental law of the kingdom. 

Passos planned out a pantheon, issued a thousand regulations relating 
to libraries and museums, and abolished bull-fights through motives of phi¬ 
lanthropy. Bernardo de Sit destroyed all that ho could, his principle being 
that things would arrange themselves afterward as well as they could and 
what was once overthrown would never bo re-established. 

Novomber 3rd a few persons of the court tried to work a counter-revolu¬ 
tion. Tho queen secretly betook herself to the castle of Belem, from which 
place she called the army and tho people of tho court around her and abjured 
the forced oath she had taken on the 10th of September. This scheme, bad and 
unpracticablo in itself, presented ono difficulty among many others which had 
not boen seen by the prime movers of the plot. Belem is separated from Lisbon 
by a little river, and the constitutionalists in seizing the bridge of Alcantara 
cut off all communication between the castle and the partisans of the char¬ 
ter. The hostile attitude of his Britannic majesty’s warships intimidated 
no one. The constitutionalists strengthened their love of the constitution 
with their hatred for England, and this time the people of Lisbon seemed 
led by a common sentiment. At the end of three days the queen renounced 
her dangerous project and returned to the city amid bonfires and the enthu¬ 
siastic acclamations of tho people. 

Tliis unlucky and abortive affair proved three things ; the solidity of 
Donna Maria’s throne, which was never for ono moment shaken by this foolish 
experiment; the aversion of the people for the English yoke ; and the hatred 
of the radicals towards a few political men, Froire was assassinated at 
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the bridge of Alcantara. On tlic 18tli of January, 1837, after four months 
and a half of dictatorial power, exercised according to the statutes of the con¬ 
stitution by Bernardo de Sa and Passos, the constituent cortes met at Lisbon, 
According to the law of 18*22 it formed a single chamber and was elected by 
almost universal suffrage. The 6th of May the cortes submitted the basis 
of the constitution and sixty-four votes against sixteen declared for absolute 
veto, the two chambers and the leading principles of all fundamental laws. 

This was the opportunity for its enemies, and the baron de Leiria, who 
commanded in the north, raised the banner of insurrection on the 12th of 
July. Several garrisons, more important for the names of the towns than 
for the number of the soldiers, rose up to cries of “ Long live the charter J ” 
Marshal Saldanha proceeded to Gastello Branco. The duke of Tercoira 
soon joined him, and for a month the two insurgent marshals overran the 
country without opposition. The Lisbon government confided extraordinary 
powers to the viscount de Sa and the baron de Bomfim. 

These two officers, with the constitutional forces, attacked the marshal's 
troops at ltio Mayor on the 28th of August, and, although on both sides the)' 
had had more than six weeks in which to make preparations, neither of the 
armies counted eight hundred men. But the soldiers wore more prudent 
than their leaders. After a slight infantry skirmish in which the Portuguese 
nobility had sensible losses to deplore, the two marshals gave the order to 
charge to their little squadron and the viscount de Sa advanced at the head 
of liis troops. The cavalry on both sides stopped at fifty paces, replaced 
their sabres in the scabbards, and having fraternised returned faithfully to 
the flags of their respective commanders. The latter saw themselves compelled 
to sign an armistice, and tlic marshals retired to the north to rejoin baron de 
Leiria who still held out iu the suburbs of Valencia. 

Forces were equal and victory depended on the side that would get hold 
of the corps which, having served in the army of Queen Christina, was 
returning to Portugal under the orders of the viscount das Antas. This 
general decided in favour of the constitutionals, and, after a bloody fight at 
Ruivaes on the 20th of September, the remains of tlio chartist army was obliged 
to take refuge in Galicia. 

But the evil which no constitution could remedy was growing' day by day. 
On the 14th of October bankruptcy was declared — the necessity of paying 
tlic victors had drained the last drop of the stato’s finances. Tho body of 
workmen at the arsenal, who for two weeks had been giving unequivocal 
signs of discontent, openly rebelled on the 13th of March, 1838. Baron 
Bomfim surrounded the arsenal buildings by a lino of troops and the rebels 
fired first upon the soldiers. This was truly a critical moment for Portugal. 
The cortes were opposed to any vigorous measures and clung to the side of 
the insurrection. But the fato of the ministers was nevertheless bound to 
the maintenance of order, and Bernardo took his stand boldly. He marched 
with Baron Bomfim against the rebels, who were completely defeated after a 
furious and bloody combat. After this time the arsenal party, as it was 
called, attempted fresh insurrections and more than once threatened the 
peace of tho kingdom, but the events of the 13th of March had irrevocably 
fixed the government’s position. Besides, when on the 4tli of April the 
queen took an oath to the new constitution and proclaimed a general amnesty 
for the past, tho chartists and the moderate portion of the constitutionalists 
found themselves naturally united against the more radical faction. After¬ 
wards they were almost completely confused under the name of the 
“friends of order.”6 On the 16th of September, 1887, Queen Maria had 
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given birth to a son. This greatly improved the queen’s position, but the 
king-consort continued very unpopular, and the condition of affairs encouraged 
Dom Miguel to seek aid in London. But he sought in vain and returned to 
Rome. Discontent was still rife in Portugal, cabinets played see-saw, and 
in August, 1840, the 6th regiment of the line mutinied and shot its colonel. 

Meanwhile England was pressing its claims lor £375,475 [$1,807,475] 
for commissariats in 1826 and for half-pay for the British officers who had 
served under Wellington and Beresford. The claim provoked only indigna¬ 
tion in Portugal. In 1841 Spain came in for hostility.« 

In 1835 the navigation of the Douro had caused considerable excitement 
between Spain and Portugal, which nearly led to a war between the two 
countries. There appeared in the Gto.ze.ite. cle Madrid a violent article 
against Portugal, also an insulting one against Donna Maria II. Saldanha 
gave the Spanish government forty-eight hours to make reparation, notify¬ 
ing it that in the event of refusal a Portuguese fleet should fire the 
towns from Cadiz to Barcelona. Apology was made. Portugal had diffi¬ 
culties also with Denmark, when Saldanha requested the Portuguese min¬ 
ister to leave, if, after three days, satisfaction was not given. The Danish 
ministor was recalled, but Saldanha obtained liis wishes. 

England complained that Portugal was too complaisant to France and 
the United States, and forgot her old ally, and declared she felt disposed to 
occupy the Portuguese Indian possessions on account of claims. Saldanha 
went to London with instructions to do as he pleased. Lord Palmerston 
told him to tell his government that England acceded to his desire to 
modify the convention, for his sake, and not for that of the Portuguese 
government. 

Dom Miguel’s party in Portugal, as well as the absolutos on the conti¬ 
nent, considered lie had now another chance of returning to his country. 
He left Rome for England, remaining some time, but he could make no 
move, and returned again to Italy. In December, 1841, the municipal 
elections commenced in Lisbon. There were now two great contending par¬ 
ties, the moderados ) who supported the ministry, and the constitutionals, that 
of order; the pure Septembrists 1 were considered as revolutionists or even 
republicans, and tliero were most probably many Miguelites amongst them/* 


CAD UAL AND TH10 CHARTISTS IN POWER (1842 A.D.) 

In January, 1842, Portugal once more found herself face to face with the 
sad prospect of revolution, and the leader no less a person than the minister 
of justice, Costa Cabral, formerly one of the most ardent of Septembrists, now 
entirely converted to Dom Pedro’s charter. Secretly seconded by the king 
and by Dietz and Drummond, who composed the occult government at Lis¬ 
bon, lie went to Oporto and thence to Coimbra, proclaiming the abolition of 
the established constitution. 

The queen, who was not in the secret of the plot, in vain confided its 
repression to Palmella, Das Antas, and Bomfim. The duke of Terceira 
pronounced in favour of Costa Cabral; Palmella took no action and the 
revolution was brought to a head before anyone had seriously thought of 
suppressing it. Costa Cabral completed his triumph with the promise that 
the cortes would bo immediately convoked for the revision of the charter, 
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and from that time it was ho ayIio reigned under the name of the duke 
of Terceirn, president of the council. It goes Avitliout saying that Donna 
Maria avus content to subscribe to everything she formerly had opposed. 
Most docile, subject to the Avishes of her husband and her confessor, she 
had, moreover, never liked the constitution, and had herself tAvice attempted 
to destroy it in 1837. 

Sustained by the high protection of the court, by tho servility of 
the two chambers, by the friendship of his brother the goA r ornor of Lis¬ 
bon, and finally by the friendly neutrality of the Miguelitcs, for Avhom 
the fall of the constitution Avould he nothing less than a triumph, Costa 
Cabral had nothing to restrain him. And ho Avas not the mail to hesi¬ 
tate before despotism. It was not sufficient that the tribune was almost 
silenced ; he soon affirmed his power by the promulgation of three decrees 
which abolished almost tho last of Portugal’s liberties. The first con¬ 
cerned the judges, Avhose independence he destroyed; tho second deliv¬ 
ered the officers over to the absolutism of the minister; the third submitted 
all education to a censor and struck a death-blow at the universities. Is 
there need to add that tire press Avas not less abused, and no longer had 
freedom but to praise ? 

It Avas not long before he Avenfc a little further. For a long time one of 
the greatest plagues of the Portuguese administration was that they could 
not exist without loans. They borrowed to meet even the ordinary expenses, 
they borrowed to pay interest oil the debt; they borrowed for redemptions 
— all the Avliile accumulating a more onerous burden. Costa Cabral finally 
had his eyes opened to this state of affairs, pointed it out to the quoen, and 
while he himself was responsible for twenty-three loans in three years, he 
dared undertake to get riel of them, undersLanding well that irreparable 
ruin Avould be the result of tho continuation of such a policy. But Avhother 
the taxation he established to reopen the true sources of prosperity to the 
finances of his country Avas really too heavy, or the strangeness of the tiling- 
made it seem so, Costa Cabral did not have the time to carry out and improve 
this great reform. Ide had presumed too much on his own strength and the 
intelligence of the people; no government was solid enough in Portugal to 
stand such a test. 


THE SEPXJ2MBRISTS OVERTHllOW COSTA C'AHKAE 

But from tho day that Costa Cabral himself set the example of insurrec¬ 
tion, by rousing Oporto and Coimbra in the name of the charier, nil his for¬ 
mer friends became allied to punish him as soon as possiblo for his apostasy. 
Their leaders wore Das Anlas, Passos, Sa da Bandcira, Louie, and especially 
Bom fun, who represented tlio mixed party. 

When ho had furnished them an opportunity by the introduction of a 
liCAv tax which could not fail to arouse the anger of the peasants, they 
induced the whole province of Minho to revolt; and tho majority of tlio 
other towns shewing similar inclinations, Costa Cabral found it impossible 
to hold np Ins head to tho storm. 1 Cabral fled to Spain Avitli his brother tho 
governor, under pretext of a year’s leave of absence Avhieh tho queen herself 
had granted him. During this time those Avlioin lie had formerly exiled and 
despoiled succeeded to Ins high power. 

P Tills insuineclion was called tho War of Marla da ITonto or “ Patulola ” and was ended 
through foreign Influence, by tho Convention of Granada, June 20th, 1947,] 
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But it was not for long. Costa Cabral had been in power at least four 
years. Scarcely had his adversaries entered into possession of the authority 
when they had to contend with a new counter-revolution hatched in the 
queen’s palace and soon supported by England, France, and Spain. 

Donna Maria’s victory was also Costa Cabral’s, the latter in truth was 
only awaiting the signal to reappear in Portugal, and (astonishing thing, and 
one tlml shows well how superficial these agitations are!) lie was cordially 
received there. It seemed as if everybody was his friend. Justice must be 
rendorecl Cabral in that, far from being intoxicated with a victory as com¬ 
plete as it was unexpected, he appeared only desirous of wiping it out — 
perhaps because lie feared to raise again all the resentment under which lie 
had once succumbed, perhaps because he preferred to hold back, or perhaps 
because, scorned i>lcbcian that ho Avas, he feared to offend tlie aristocratic 
pride of the gieat families by the immediate occupation of the highest office. 
He therefore refused the ministry and, content with an anonymous suprem¬ 
acy, transferred tlic honour to Pombal’s grandson, the old marshal the duke 
of Saldanlia, January, 1848. 

This policy of Cosla Cabral's showed itself still better at the moment 
when Marshal Saldanlia refused to retain the post which was a source of 
trouble to him. Costa Cabral begged the duke of Terceira and Duarte- 
Ecitao to accopl the presidency of the council, and it was only upon their posi¬ 
tive refusal that he decided to reassume it himself. If nobody wanted it, how 
could he bo blamed for taking it ? Still, he tried to disarm the anger that 
might be aroused at his accession by accepting a feudal title which undoubt¬ 
edly lie cared little about. But was it not hotter to defer solemnly to the 
unconquorablo prejudices of tho Portuguese aristocracy by concealiug a 
plebeian name under the pompous title of the count of Tliomar? However 
that might be, tho now president of the council used liis power energetically 
for the reformation of abuses, to complete the reconciliation of Portugal anil 
Rome, to improve the stato of tho finances, to stimulate agriculture and com¬ 
merce, and to restore the navy. Never, whatever might be said of it after¬ 
ward, had Portugal been so prosperous since the glorious era when Pombal 
had undertaken to revive tlio glories of olden times. If this administration, 
rigorous but able, could have maintained itself for only ton years, Portugal 
would have lifted itself out of tho abyss into which it was threatening to 
disappear. 

But nil for tun atoly this was not to bo. All his old adversaries, discon¬ 
certed for a moment by tho suddenness of his return, returned on their side 
to llioir intrigues and their alliances. The Miguolites irritated at his reforms, 
tho great nobles offended at liis supremacy, the Septembrists indignant at 
what they called liis apostasy, the journalists embittered at the severities of 
his new law against the press (1850)—all these combined to overthrow him 
again. Thcro romainod to find a leader, and that did not take long. The 
marshal Saldanlia was there, discontented and anxious to avenge himself 
at any cost. 

Having voluntarily left the ministry, tho duke of Saldanlia proclaimed, 
himself at first tlio friend and devoted adherent of the count of Tliomar. 
lie even went so far as to say one day that in politics lie and the count wore 
one and the same person. But constancy and fidelity were not distinguishing 
qualities of the noble dulco, and this effervesconco of friendship did not pre¬ 
vent his regretting the authority he had just given up of his own accord. 
As his claims Avere admitted neither by tho count of Xhomar nor Ins col¬ 
leagues, ho Avas thrown roughly into tho ranks of tho opposition and his 
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first declaration of hostilities was a virulent attack upon the minister of war. 
Neither the chamber, the ministers, nor tlie queen paid much attention to 
this, and the latter even dared to reply that she did not allow her servants 
to givo her advice, and especially written advice, unless she asked it. This 
was a cruel allusion to the post of first major-domo of the palace with which 
the duke was invested. Thereupon Saldanlia’s anger put him at the dispo¬ 
sition of all those who were willing to second his revenge. 

A not less seductive hope for Costa Cabral’s enemies was England’s 
declared assistance. Lord Palmerston was at that time at the head of for¬ 
eign affairs, and no minister was ever more exclusively preoccupied with the 
interests of England. At the first news of the reforms which the Portuguese 
government had accomplished, or was meditating, he did not lose an instant 
in encouraging its enemies, in overwhelming it with threatening notes, in 
recommending a close friendship with the Septembriats to the representatives 
of Great Britain, and even in sending a fleet with provisions ancl money. 
If there were to bo a Portuguese renaissance, what would in truth become of 
England’s commercial supremacy over that country, and through that coun¬ 
try over the whole peninsula? 

Accusations of embezzlement, intrigue, and corruption were renewed 
against Thomar which served to disconcert liis friends. April 8th, 1851, 
the duke of Saldanha succeeded in raising two battalions. It was from 
Oporto that the signal for the revolt came. It extended from there to 
Coimbra and then to Lisbon, when it found a leader even in the prime min¬ 
ister’s brother, Sylva Cabral. Some personal resentment had ranged this 
unhappy personage with the bitterest adversaries and calumniators of tho 
count of Thomar. Forced finally to hand in his resignation, he was exiled. 
The count of Thomar took his departure, with regret at leaving his reforms 
uncompleted, and without the wealth, o! whose accumulation Ins enemies so 
persistently accused him. As for the queen, she tried vainly to soften tho 
rough blow which royalty itself had received. Neither the conquerors of 
the count of Thomar, nor Lord Palmerston, nor Sir Henry Seymour, power¬ 
fully supported by an English fleet, would consent to spare lior any of tho 
bitterness of her defeat. They signified their wish that she should solemnly 
retract all the acts of the preceding ministry, that sho should remove tho 
king from the command of the army, restore Marshal Saldanha to his post 
of major-domo, and even accept him as prime minister in place of the marshal 
the duke of Torceira, whom she had been forced to substitute for the count 
of Thomar. What could she do against this triumphant power? Donna 
Maria agreed to everything, and a few days later Saldanha entered Lisbon 
amid flowers and cries of enthusiasm, which the fickle populace lavished 
upon every victory.e In 1852 tho charter was revised to suit all parties; 
direct voting, one of the chief claims of the radicals, was allowed, and tho 
era of civil war came to an end./ 

When, under Saldanha’s more vigorous rule, peace was beginning to settle 
over the land, the queen died on November 15th, 1853, at the age of thirty- 
five. Her husband Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg became regent for his minor 
son, who mounted the throne of Portugal on September 17tli. 1855, as Dom 
Pedro V. 1 

f 1 “ Pom l 5 cdto V, although only sixteen, showed as soon as ho ascended tho tlirono a sub¬ 
tlety of spirit, a greatness of soul, and so precocious an intelligence that his people augiued tho 
most happy destiny for tho country, anti In its joy gave him the surname of ‘151 Esporaiizo,* 
their hopes in him being so great. But a short time after (1801) the young prince in lvis turn also 
died, smitten in tho flower of his age, in the midst of unfinished woilcs."—Su.vinionuvsA] 
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PEDRO V (18B6-1801 A.I).) 

There was still that dream of uniting Spain to Portugal, but when tho 
proposition was made to Pedro V, ho replied: “They think to flatter my 
ambition and believe that I shall favour them ; they are mistaken. Besides 
the reasons of propriety, policy, ancl honour which should restrain me, there 
are considerations which 1 must not forget—yes, I—if others do forget them. 
They do not reflect that if the house of Braganza mounts the throne of the 
peninsula, Portugal would he nothing hut a Spanish province, and that our 
nationality would be absorbed. But I, who am the first of the Portuguese, 
the first citizen of ft country which occupies an honourable place in the his¬ 
tory of humanity—I should he a faithless vicar, if I favoured such a project. 
Those people are even our great enemies, for they prevent many useful enact¬ 
ments which might bo for the common good of the two peoples — for exam¬ 
ple, the development of international communication, progress in the material 
interests of tho countries, and the unity of weights, measures, money, and 
customs regulations.”*? 

Tho only political event of any importance during the reign of Dom 
Pedro V, who in 1857 married tho princess Stephanie of Hohenzollcrn, was 
tho affair of tho Charles et Gf-eorffes. This French ship was engaged in what 
was undoubtedly the slave-trade, though slightly disguised, off the coast 
of Africa, when it was seized by the authorities of Mozambique, and, in 
accordance with tho laws and treaties against the slave-trade, its captain, 
Roussel, was condemned to two years’ imprisonment. The emperor Napo¬ 
leon III, glad to havo a chance of posing before the French people, and 
counting on bis closo alliance witli England, instantly sent a large fleet * 
to the Tagus under Admiral Lavaud, and demanded compensation, which, 
as England showed no signs of assistance, Portugal was compelled to pay. 
Tho whole country, especially tho city of Lisbon, was ravaged by cholera and 
yellow fover during this reign, itself evidence of the extreme neglect of all 
sanitary precautions; and on November 11th, 1861, the king, who refused 
to quit the pestilence-stricken capital, died of cholera, and was speedily 
followed to the grave by two of his brothers, Dom Ferdinand and Dom Jofio.y 


THE REIGN OR LUIZ (1801-1880 A.D.) 

The development of nffqirs in Portugal now took a decidedly liberal course. 
The Portuguese government had recognised the new Italian monarchy 
already in June, 1861, and tho following year King Luiz had married Princess 
Maria Pia, the daughter of King Victor Emmanuel. On December 22nd, 
1861, Dom Luiz took the oath to the constitution and, since the people were 
alarmed at tho frequent number of deaths in the royal family, the govern¬ 
ment laid before tho cortos a law controlling tho regency and another which 
declared, princesses also to bo eligible for the throne and thus put still 
further off the dangor that a descendant of Dom Miguel might succeed 
to the throne of Portugal. 

Not a single Portuguese bishop appeared at the celebrated council 
at Rome in 1862 and, in a document dated July 3rd, the pope had occasion 
to complain that in the “ lamentable state of tho Catholio church in Portugal” 
the bishops wore too lukewarm and tolerant; he reminded them that it was 
their duty to watch over tho sheep intrusted to their care so that — in the 
language of the curial — “they should not be devoured by the ravenous 
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beasts which make the surface of the earth unsafe to live upon.” When 
some of the clergy took advantage of this Lo preach against the government, 
they were reminded by a proclamation of the minister of justice (August 2nd) 
that there were prisons in Portugal for such cases. The ministers were 
of liberal colour ; in April, 1868, an important law was passed abolishing 
the right of primogeniture, an old evil of their country j in May, 1864, 
a decision of the second chamber demanded that the peers* title should 
no longer bo hereditary.^ 

In spite of popular opposition the government entered resoluloly on 
reform by abolishing' capital punishment for any crime, civil or political. 
Following the example set by many European countries, they also adopted 
the metric system, organising consolidated funds and, what was a very impor¬ 
tant reform, abolishing the royal gifts of lands to support a title. In 1864, 
a treaty of delimitation which had been in progress for sovoral years was 
definitely drawn up with Spain. New roads were marked out and furrowed 
tha kingdom in every direction, making Lisbon the centre for all roads having 
direct communication with the province. Aqueducts were constructed ; 
towns made sanitary; hospitals, almshouses, model dwellings rose in the 
largo industrial centres. Newly made canals allowed these towns Lo trans¬ 
port their goods seawards without unnecessary costly relading. The smallest* 
boroughs wore provided with schools, etc. But all these works, useful, it is 
true, and almost necessary, made a largo hole in the state coffers. Pontes 
Pereira de Hello tried to overcome this by getting votes for the modification 
and increase of old taxes of every kind, even of the yearly land tax, also 
the amending of indirect taxation. These reforms were the cause of new 
' troubles in Oporto, but they were suppressed without recourse to arms. 
Lisbon and several other towns followed Oporto’s example, and the govern¬ 
ment, fearing lest troubles there should insensibly assume serious propor¬ 
tions and lead to civil war, yielded to the people’s will and withdrew the 
now taxes (1867), 

In 1868, a fresh insurrection broke out in Spain and was necessarily felt 
in Portugal. It was nn immediate question of conferring the Spanish crown 
so as to fuse the two peoples, a union which would have taken the title of the 
Iberian Union. But the Portuguese, remembering what their ancestors had 
suffered unclor the Spanish yoke, feared lest this union should lead to the 
surrender of Portugal to Spain, and profited by the anniversary of the com¬ 
ing to the throne of Jofio IV (of the illustrious house of Braganza) in 1640, 
to make strong resistance against Spain. In view of this excitement, the 
Spaniards abandoned their first idea, not being willing to oxposo themselves 
any more to the vindictiveness of a people not able to forget oppression 
dating nearly four centuries back. 

, One of the wisest and most humane reforms, and one which adds most to 
the glory of LuSz I, was the entire abolition of slavery in every colony. 
But, by a curious and sad coincidence, as if in answer to the royal benefit, 
about five hundred Portuguese were pitilessly massacred by natives on the 
Zambesi. On this news being announced, an army corps embarked immedi¬ 
ately to avenge the honour of the flag A 

The history of Portugal for the years 1863-1866, as far as its connection 
with the rest of Europe is concerned, presents almost empty pages — which, 
however, was not precisely a misfortune lo the country. Wo road in 
November, 1864, of differences bo tween the government and the pope which 
ended in the recall from Rome of the Portuguese ambassador, who did not 
return thither until two years later J of the opening and closing of the 
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sessions of the corLos, of elections, of satisfactory finances, of tlie modifica- 
tion and change of ministries. It was already something remarkable that 
the great state question was raised at the birth of a prince in August, 1865, 
that tl 10 papal nuncio would not permit King Victor Emmanuel, the father 
of tho young mother, who was in a sense under a ban, to officiate as god¬ 
father, and that tho royal child was not admitted to tho privilege of baptism 
until after Napoleon ill had added to liis many roles that of being sponsor 
to the Portuguese princo.& 

In 186(5 Dom Miguel died, after having stood at the head of the absolut¬ 
ists calling themselves tho Party of the Faith, and sojourning at various 
European courts. IIo had been lampooned by the liberal press, but was 
given a magnificent funeral. 

Tho old and stormy Saldanlm threatened a pronunciamento in 1870, and 
succeeded in ousting from court tho king’s favourite, the duko of Louie. He 
was appeased by supplanting Louie as minister, but after four months 
was gracefully disposed of oil the pretext of tho embassy to England, -where 
he died in 1876. The ministry of Pcroira de Mollo lasted for three years, 
1888-188(5, in which year tlioro was danger of collision with the French 
Republic in view of tho marriago of Lirn’s heir to the daughter of the comte 
do Paris. Tho ceding of a portion of tho Lower Congo territory to Belgium 
in 1885, tho definition of Gorman and Portuguese spheres of infiuenco in 
Africa, tho cession of the island of Macao by China, the building of a railroad 
in Angola marked colonial affairs. In 1889 there was alarm over the 
oncroachincnta of England on Portuguese influence in Africa, and Major 
tSerpa Pinlo invaded territory on the Shire river claimed by England. The 
British government demanded reparation and sent to Portugal a fleet which, 
January llth, 1890, induced Portugal to withdraw from the Shire region 
under protest. 


OAULOH I JJEOOM1SS KINO (1880 A.D.) 

This surrender provoked outbreaks at Lisbon and Oporto; the ministry 
of Jose de Castro resigned, and the republicans, stimulated by the Brazilian 
success in establishing a republic tho year before, turned the anti-British 
demonstration into a republican agitation. King Carlos had succeeded his 
father when King Lniz died of typhoid fever, October 19th, 1889. The 
new king assumed to side with the populai feeling and refused the order of 
tho Garter which Queen Victoria had just offored him. Tlie republican 
movement overshot itself, and, after various arrests were made, the elections 
woro strongly for tho government. August 20th, an agreement with England 
had been reached, afler a vam appeal to international arbitration. Tho terms 
were again d is las to fill to tho public and tho eorles refused to accept them. 
Passages at arms took place between the Portuguese and the British in Nika 
(Manica), which by the terms of the August agreement wore Portuguese. 
Bat tho terms had boon declined and tlie Portuguese were defeated. A mili¬ 
tary revolt was suppressed in January, 1891, and tho republican press sup¬ 
pressed. The torms of tlie August agreement were now accepted and a treaty 
with Great Britain was signed May 28th, 1891. 

Financial affairs had now reached a crisis after wrecking so many cabi¬ 
nets, In May, 1892, the government finally declared itself bankrupt. Still 
relief did not oomo and Oliveira Martins, after failing as minister to establish 
a sound financial condition, gave way to Ferreira, who yielded to Hintze- 
llibeiro, who lastod from 1891 to 1897, and returned in 1899. 
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In 1895 a reform of the constitution of tho corfcos was achieved, the lower 
chamber was reduced from 170 to 145, the upper house was to bo constituted 
of ninety members chosen by tlio king, tho royal princes, and twelvo bishops; 
the right of voting was based oil the ability to read and write and tho minimum 
payment of 500 reis (two shillings) in taxes Domestic servants, govern¬ 
ment employees, and soldiers arc, however, forbidden to vote. This same 
year the king visited England, accepted tho order of the Garter, and began 
the cultivation of that British friendship which its liberal construction of tho 
limits of neutrality during the South African War served to strengthen — at 
least in England, though violently attacked in Portugal. In 1900 tho Dela- 
goa Bay Railroad dispute with England was decided in Portugal’s favour by 
Switzerland as arbitrator.« 


PORTUGUESE LITER AT U ItE 

The country of Camocus and Joao do Burros lias novor lost its love for 
letters, and the Portuguese people have always possessed a poeLic strain. If 
in tho eighteenth century poetry reached tho level of too Parnassian trifles, it 
redeemed itself after the war under the impulse of Francisco M.moel do Nas- 
cimonto, and with still liner taste under the influence of Almo da Garot, 
and of Castilho, followed by a good number of lyric and dramatic poots and 
romancers. J. II. Gomes (died 1812), by his sole tragedy The Neiu Ifles dr 
Castro , lias taken a placo among the most remarkable of dramatists. Other 
authors havo written for the theatre; for example, Vaseoncollos, Reis 
Quito, Biester, Pimentot, and perhaps tho first of them all is Almeida Garrett 
(died 1854). 

Bulliao Pato lias made a name among tho poets as well as T. A. Gonzaga, 
Jouo de Lemos, Antonio Pereira da Cunha, and Ribeiro, the minister. Like 
King Diniz of old and Philip of Lancaster, King Pedro IV was a poet. IIo 
has written verse destined to bo set to music and ho lias given tho country 
the “Constitution Hymn.” Dominic Buontempo founded the Philharmonic 
Academy at Lisbon, and the composer Marcos Portugal is known throughout 
all Europe. 

Alexandre Tlorculano (died 1878), erudite and litterateur , rivalled the 
work of tho Benedictines in his Portmjalica Monumenta ITistorica; hut ho 
did not please tho eleigy, for lie wrote oi' the Inquisition in Portugal and the 
Concordat of February 21st, 1857. In the Harp of the Believer he has Lold 
in verse of tho eternal strife between doubt and faith. 

Science, letters, and art have had illustrious representatives in Jose 
Rlbeira, Antonio de Almeida (died 1839), Gaetan do Amaral, Antonio de 
Canno, Velho do Barbosa, Costa do Macedo who has aroused much discus¬ 
sion by his opinions, Francisco Alexandre Lobo, do Carvalho, Manool Coellio 
da Rocha. In geography, the viscount of Santarem (died 1850), Brito 
Capello, Robert Irens, Serpa Pinto, and Otto Scliutt, count among African 
explorers.^ 

The present king of Portugal, Carlos I, born in 1803, lias shown a decided 
determination to seek the peace liis country so much needs. IIo luis shown 
also a real interest in science and letters and since the live hundredth anni¬ 
versary of Prince Henry the Navigator celebrated in March, 189-1, ho has 
shown a lively concern for deep-sea soundings and exploration. He has made 
personal studies and bolh published their results and shown them at an oceano¬ 
graphic exhibition which he opened m 1897. The world is Loo well mapped 
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to offer such prizes ns once lay hidden in the Sea of Darkness, but there is a 
peculiar fitness in the present monarch’s interest in that ocean across which 
his great predecessor showed the path that led Portugal to greatness, and 
through Portugal turned the whole world to exploration.« 
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APPENDIX A 


THE INQUISITION 1 

Tho Inquisition wns n judicial police organisation instituted by 
the Roman oliurch -with the concuircnco of temporal rulers for tlio 
purposes of suppressing heresy and blasphemy. ' * * It has left an 
odious memory—and not without reason Anyono who denies that 
atrocities woro committed by tho Inquisition must indeed bo blinded 
by a foolish and prejudiced dosuo to apologise for tho deeds of history. 
But why is it against the Inquisition that the indignation inspired 
today by tho memory of onrly roligious persecutions is particularly 
dirooted ? Thousands of Immnn beings woio burned for their faith 
before tlio Inquisition oxisted. '* * Thoro is one circumstance, 

liowovor, among others, which explains and justifies tho gcuoral 
sciitimoul, and that is that tho Inquisition protondod to bo—and was— 
a regular judicial 01 gnnination The worsL excesses are forgotloii 
when they are not systematic It is the long-conhnucd l.invcslics of 
justice perpetrated in the servico of fanaticism or foi reasons of state 
that avouso tlio more, lasting rcsontment. Therefore it is thill, what¬ 
ever bo their number, the -victims of the Roman Inquisition weigh so 
heavy m the scales of history,—From tho article " L’Inquisition,” by 
C. V. Langlois, in La Qrantle Revue (PaTis, 1D0J), 


All the gods liave been addicted to jealousy. Their worshippers have 
accordingly usually felt and often acted towards heretics with the character¬ 
istic ruthlessness of the most merciless of passions. 

Egypt was not free fiom roligious reigns of terror, nor yet India, nor 
China, and even the genial creeds of Greeco brought the mildly unorthodox 
Socrates^ to his death, Rome wns comparatively tolerant of alien religions 
for political convenience, but there were laws against foreign rites in Rome; 

[ l This brief study, inserted here because Spain and Portugal were tho chief conti'09 of tlio 
fury of the Inquisition, will afford glimpses also of its development in other countries, J 
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the prajtor Hispalus was bunisliod for worshipping Jupiter Sabasius, and the 
temples of Isis and Serapis were thrown down after they had been erected in 
the city. Augustus and Tiberius proscribed Egyptian and Jewish worship 
in Rome, the latter sending* four thousand Jews to Sardinia. The hideous 
sufferings of the early Christians and the martyrdoms they underwent in the 
arenas are well known. 

When tit length the victims became the victors and the emperor Constan¬ 
tine was persuaded to Christianity, the same intolerant zeal from which the 
Christians had suffered now turned the tables oil the pagans. At this 
time the Christians had not developed an idolatry of their own such as later 
brought on the terrors of the war of the image-breakers, so they heaped 
contempt upon the objects of worship revered by the pagans. The Jews 
were as usual the first and tlio worst sufferers. Then, again, as usual, the 
bitterest of all punishments were inflicted upon those who differed slightly 
in doctrine. Constantine tried confiscation and exile on the Donatists, in 
316 A.i).; he branded Ariub as an infamous outlaw and had his writings 
burned.« 

All tlio laws of Constantine were subsequently renewed by his successors, 
and applied with more or less rigour to the different heretical sects. By an 
edict published in January, 381 a.d., Theodosius the Great deprives heretics 
of all their churches, and annuls all edicts to the contrary into which preced¬ 
ing* emperors had been surprised. In this edict he condemns by name the 
Photinians, Allans, and Eunominns ; ho recommends the Nicena Creed, and 
prohibits all assemblies of heretics within the walls of cities; adding, more¬ 
over, that if they attempted to cuuso any disturbance, they should be even 
banished from tlio cities. 

In the same year lie published a much more severe law against the Mani- 
chroans ; lie declared them infamous ; deprived them totally of the power of 
making n will, or even of succeeding to their paternal or maternal property; 
and ordered nil such property to bo confiscated, except in the case of children, 
who were qualified, if they embraced a more holy religion, to inherit their 
father’s or mother’s property. Anotlior law of Theodosius treats still more 
rigorously those Manioluoans who disguised themselves under tlio names of 
Encratile.s, Saccophori, and Plydroparastates; he subjected them to capital 
punishment. To insure the execution of this law the emperor orders the 
prefect of tho pnotorium to appoint inquisitors, charged to discover heretics 
and to inform against them. 

Tliis is tho first time that the name of an inquisitor against heretics 
occurs ; but tho Inquisition itself was of older standing, for we have already 
soon Constantino institute one precisely similar against the Arians and the 
other heretics of hia time. These severe measures were provoked by the abomi¬ 
nable doctrine of the Manichceuns, which had drawn down on them, from tlio 
very origin of their sect, the severity of even the pagan emperors.c 

When tho Arians secured an emperor of their creed they enforced on the 
Athanasians a heavy usury of exile, punishment, torture, and even death, till 
the emperor Julian was driven to exclaim, according to Amraianus ,h “Even 
beasts are not so cruel to men as the generality of Christians to each other.” 

Tliis work is not the place for an account of all the heresies that have 
complicated Christianity without cessation. Tho groat feud of iconoclasm 
has already been described and the major disagreements between the 
Greek and Roman churches have been recounted in the history of the papacy, 
where it was also shown how tho growth of papal supremacy brought about 
a constant duel with the kings ancl tho emperor.« 
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Whilst tho hierarchy, unmindful of its spiritual calling’, was entangling 
itself in ceaseless warfare, in order to bring all secular power under its sway ; 
whilst the system of ecclesiastical doctrines, with its progressive development, 
was enclosing tho reason with bonds ever narrowing ; whilst the means of 
salvation held out by the church were at the same time ever move and more 
losing their spiritual character and their moral power, by the one-sided specu¬ 
lations of the schoolmen, and also sinking to a lifeless mechanism in their 
administration by a coarse priesthood which had lost all respect for morality; 
lastly, while this tortuous church system, despairing of any spiritual influence, 
was endeavouring to win consideration for itself by continual acts of external 
aggression; it could not but be that the rebellious against the church, who in 
earlier times came forward but one by one, should now bo growing more 
numerous and more powerful. 

The earlier divisions in the church omployed themselves for the most 
part only in speculations of the understanding ; and oven for this very reason 
the church always succeeded, as soon as she could adopt strong measures, 
in bringing back the recusants, for the interest taken in a moral conception 
of nearly equivalent moaning seldom remained for many generations uncon- 
quered by persecution. But there lay at tho root of the opposition to the 
church, which now began to feel its way forward, a living moral interest, 
which felt itself injured by the whole condition of tho church; and oven for 
this very reason this opposition was rather strengthened than weakened by 
the bloodshed resorted to as a means to destroy it. It stood always unoon- 
quored, although the opposing parties differed widoly from uach other in tho 
peculiarities of their systems, and modified them in many ways. 


THIfl OATIIA11I 

At the same time that two frantic enthusiasts, Tnnoholm, who wandered 
about from 1115 to 1124 in the Netherlands, and Eudos de Stella or Eon, who 
roved till 1148 in Brittany, perplexed the minds of men, two ecclesiastics 
in southern France, the priost, Pierre do Bruis or Bruys (from 1104-1124, 
Petrobrusiani) and Henry, formerly a monk of Oluny and deacon (from 
111G-1148,Henrioiani), declaimed zealously against tho mechanical organisa¬ 
tion of the church and the immorality of the clergy. But besides those, tho 
Manichfoana who trace their origin to the period of time boforo this woro con¬ 
tinually on the increase. The most common names for thorn now, woro in 
Germany Cathari or Ketzer , in Itaty Pater ini > in France Public ani , though 
many other names were in use ; not only did they make their appearance 
permanently in most distant quarters of France, but thej' also planted them¬ 
selves in the neighbouring countries. The Catlmri reached England in the 
year 1159 ; they wore, however, quickly exterminated. 

But the headquarters of the Cathari were those countries in which at 
that tune, along with civic freedom, civilisation, and education, discontent 
at tho wanton and avaricious clergy had grown up in a remarkable manner ; 
such were southern France and northern Italy. In southern France, where 
Toulouse was their central point, the interest awakened by Pierre de Bruis 
and Henry worked for their advantage. The synodal decrees issued against 
them remained without effect, for almost all the barons of this country 
protected them, and so tlieir numbers here received a, very considerable 
increase. 'Che bishops of the district vainly endeavoured in tho council at 
Lombers (11G5) to bring back these bonos homines , as they wore here usually 
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called, to the church ; little more effect was pro due eel by the cardinal-legate 
Peter of St. Chrysogonus in Toulouse (1178), and the severe decree of 
Alexander III, in the Third Lafceran Council (1179). Against Xtoger II, 
viscount of Beziers, Carcassone, Albi, and llasez, who protected the Cathari, 
the cardinal-legate Henry, abbot of Clairvaux, already headed a crusading 
army (in 1181), but he could produce no lasting effect. [See the history 
of the Crusades.] In the beginning of the thirteenth century the greater 
part of the daughters of the nobility were brought up in the educational 
establishments of the PcrfeoUo, who lived together in monastic style. 
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to preach the Gospel In the manner of the apostles. At first they had so 
little intention of separating from the chinch that, when the archbishop 
of Lyons forbade them to preach, they petitioned the pope Alexander III in 
1179 for his permission. But when Lucius III (in 1184) pronounced 
sentence of excommunication against them, then they thought they must obey 
God rather than man, and withdrew from a church which cursed that which 
seemed to them a call from heaven. At first the only question at issuo 
between them and the Roman church was on the exclusive right of the clergy 
to preach; and they spread themselves more easily in those countries whore 
the deficiency of the church was exposed plainly enough for tho conviction of 
all, but where many still felt themselves not less repulsed by the Oatharism, 
which was set up in opposition; for instance in Franco, particularly tho 
southern parts, down as far as Aragon, and in northern Italy, particularly 
in Milan. And in every place where they came fresh zeal wont forth from 
them among the people, to learn to understand Holy Scripture for themselves. 

The earlier measures taken against tho heretics in southern Franco had 
Caused so little hindrance to their extension that they constituted tho dominant 
party at the end of the twelfth century in many parts of this country. For 
this reason Innocent 111, immediately after his accession to the see in 1198, 
was induced to send legates thither armed with tho most unlimited powers for 
the suppression of heretics. After they had produced, by forcible measures, 
effects more apparent than real, Diego, bishop of Osina, with Dominic, tho 
subprior of his cathedral, persuaded them in tho year 1206 to adopt a more 
apostolic way of proceeding. Now the two legates, tho Cistercians Peter 
of Castelnau and Raoul, with these two Spaniards, wanderod barefoot from 
place to place and held conferences with the heretics on the disputed points 
(1206 and 1207). When however all this continued without effect, they 
returned again to the old method with tenfold cruelty. 


C11 USA DIO AGAINST TUB ALBIOKNS1C9 

Raymond VI, count of Toulouse, though outwardly a Catholic, had fallen 
out with the ambitious legate Peter of Castelnau. So when tho latter in 
1208 was murdered by an unknown hand, the monks threw the blame on the 
count; and Innocent III seized this opportunity to have a crusade preached 
against him by Arnold, abbot of Oitcaux ; for which national jealousy and the 
allurements of the delicious south procured great popularity in northorn 
France. In order to avert the threatening clangor, Raymond sought for 
reconciliation. Innocent granted this with a view to weaken tho resistance 
of the victims by division. When, in Juno, 1209, the count submitted to the 
most humiliating conditions winch Milo tho papal legate prescribed to him, 
and even took the cross himself from liis hands, ho only effected the delay of 
the blow destined for himself, that it might strike with so much tho greater 
certainty. 

The crusading army assembled against tlie Albigenses, with tho frantic 
Arnold 1 as papal legate at its head, first marched upon tho domain of Ray- 
mond Roger, viscount of Beziers (1209). After tho fall of Beziers and 
Carcassonne, the devastated land was conquered. But among tho noble 

F This terrible man, in his letter to Innocent III announcing Ills vicloiiofi, relates himself 
with triumph i “ Out troops sparing neither sox nor ago put to tho sword nearly twenty thousand ; 
splendid deeds were accomplished in tho overthrow of tho enemies, tho whole city was sacked 
and burned by a divine revenge marvellous llcrco."] 
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crusaders only Simon do Monlforl was willing to receive the spoil from the 
legate. Next they turned against Raymond of Toulouse, who had been 
spared till now. Extravagant demands, which he could not satisfy, formed 
the pretext for excommunicating and attacking him (1211). The pope 
himself was no longer aide to check liis own instruments ; the crusade was 
preached with fresli ardour ; the territory of the count was conquered by 
>Simon de Montforl, and formally adjudged to him by a council at Montpellier 
in 1215 for his own possession. 

Innocent III did not only confirm this grant at tho great Lateral! Council 
in this same year, but also hold up the principle of tho method of procedure 
hitherto adoptod against these countries, as a precedent in similar cases. 
Then at length llaymond sought for help in the attachment of his former 
subjects, and affcor Simon’s death (1218) ho made a considerable advance in 
tho reconquest of his country, although tho pope, without ceasing, used 
every means of resistance. When, after the death of Raymond VI (1222), 
Raymond VII regained Ins whole ancestral heritage, and had even forced 
his enemy Amaury, soil of Simon, to a complete surrender, then Ilonorins III, 
elsewhere so mild, still thought it due to the papal honour to hate the father 
in the son, however guiltless. 1-Ie stirred up Louis VIII, king of France, 
to conquer Toulouse for himself in anew crusade. Hostilities began on the 
(ith of June, 122G, but they wore greatly crippled by the deaLh of Louis VIII 
on the 18th of November of the samo year ; at length Raymond obtained 
peace on tho hardest conditions’, by which a part of his domain passed into 
tho power of France, and tho annexation of the rest to this kingdom was 
furthered. 


THIS INQUISITION ESTABLISHED 

The unhappiness of this country was accomplished by the horrors of 
the Inquisition wliioli now rose up. 1 In order to perpetuate the work of blood 
begun by the papal legato in a permanent institution, tho Fourth Latoran 
Council in 1215 made it the chief business of the episcopal synodal tribunals 
to search out and punish heretics; and tho Council of Toulouse (1229) 
achieved tho organisation of this episcopal Inquisition. However, soon 
after it was in fact almost annihilated; for in 1282 and 1283 Gregory IX 
appointed the Dominicans to be tho standing papal inquisitors, and forthwith 
they began their hideous work in tho countries tainted with heresy. In 
order that tho church may not seem to soil liersolf with blood, the secular 
princes must servo the ofiico as executioner. Louis IX in 1228, Frederick 
II in 1232, the ill-fated Raymond VII in 1233, each passed the requisite laws. 

That the now Inquisition might strike more of the guilty, a way of pro¬ 
ceeding was prescribed for it, to which of necessity many of the guiltless 
must fall victims. Thus armed, this monster raged with most frightful fury 
in southern Franco, where tho heretics had only learned from former events 

[> Somo Catholic wnLors would fain excuse SL. Dominic from the Imputation of having 
founded the Inquisition, It is tmo ho died some years before tho oi gnu Is at ion of that tribunal; 
but ho established the principles on which, and tho monkish militia by whom, it was administered. 
The Sicilian Paiauio/ traces it op to a much more remote antiquity, According to him, God was 
the first inquisltoi, and his condemnation of Adam and live furnished tho model of the judicial 
forms observed in tlio tii.ils of tho Holy Office. Tho scntonco of Adam was the typo of the 
inquisitorial “reconciliation,” his subsequent rniment of the skins of animals was tho model of 
tho san-fiou’fo, and his expulsion from paradiso tho precedent for the confiscation of the goods 
of horotios. This learned porsonago deduces a succession of inquisitors tluougU tho patriarchs, 
Moses, Nebuchadrezzar, and King David, down to John tho Baptist, and oven Christ, in whoso 
precepts and conduct ho finds abundant nulhorlty for the tribunal.'" ] 
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to keep themselves more secret. Germany for a short space of time 
(1281-1233) was taught to know the Inquisition in its maddest rage in 
Conrad of Marburg, and in the Dominican monk Conrad Dorso who came 
to Strasburg ; and at the same time acquired the most fearful experience of 
the abuse of the new laws against heretics in the crusade on the Stedinger, 
the lovers of freedom, in 123-1. But by tlicso events so universal a resistance 
against every Inquisition was aroused, Unit Germany for a long time after 
remained free from this monster. 

In the twelfth century the executions of heretics wero for the most part 
the handiwork of the irritated populace, and even found much opposition 
among the clergy. However, the theory of religion, which in the thirteenth 
century wag especially flexible, in this case also adapted itself to the practice 
of the church by the vindication of the new laws against heresy. 

Another no less evil result of this period, so fraught with outrage, was 
that the laity were entirely forbidden Holy Scripture, so that the possession of 

a translation of the Bible was forthwith accounted a 
token of heresy, and only translations prepared for 
the purposo of supporting the Romish church wore 
tolerated. 

The regulations which wero adopted against the 
heretics, and the cruel manner in which their so- 
called conversion was pursued, could only produce 
exactly tho contrary oUect to that thoy had in view 
upon their convictions. This, however, thoy did 
accomplish, that tho persecuted porsons, filled with 
exaggerated haired and horror of tho church, spread 
themselves with the groatest secrecy over other coun¬ 
tries also. Thus in the thirteenth contury public 
fooling was roused over more and more against Rome, 
against the clergy, and against the abuses of tho 
church, and from time to time there rose a stirring 
sense of tho necessity of a reformation to counteract 
them. On comparison of the morals of tho clergy 
with those of the heretics, the advantage is decidedly 
Costumk oi’ a Person eon- in favour of tho latter ; so it cannot seem strange 
!wwIo7o»km!d H S if in the thirteenth century wo find the earlier parties 
fore his Condemnation more widely spread Ilian before, and fresh sects 
(From uittoria Jttqutntioutii, springing up alongside of them. Yet tho number 
Jcw) of new names of heretics in this period is far greater 

than that of new parties. 

The Cathari, or as they are now more commonly called tho Albigonsos or 
Bulgarians, did not only maintain tlioir ground in southern France, but in¬ 
creased in number chiefly in upper Italy, where the political distraction of 
the country was advantageous to them, and where Milan continued to bo 
their principal abode. But they spread themselves also into the rest of Italy 
as far as Spain, and throughout Germany; they were very nunioroun in 
Bosnia and the adjoining countries, often the prevailing party, and thoy 
maintained in all lands a close connection with each other. 

When the persecutions began, the Waldonses were standing so near tho 
Catholic church that a reconciliation soomed to be by no means difficult. But 
the horrors of the persecution had no further effect on tho Waldonses 
than to confirm them more and more in their anti-hierarchical system, 
and to place their doctrine and ecclesiastical constitution on a moro 
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independent footing. The more plainly their departure from oliurcli teach¬ 
ing could vindicate itself as a purification of the church, the more easy accep¬ 
tation they found with the thoughtful of their timo. As early as in the 
thirteenth century they showed themselves in the valleys of Piedmont, in 
which they have maintained themselves until now. Still, not only did they 
spread in other countries, as for instance ns far as Germany, but also put in 
circulation among numbers, who did not come over to their society, ideas 
unfavourable to the prevailing faitli of the oliurcli. 

Besides the old sects, now ones were engendered in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. The pantheistic system introduced by Amalric of Bene, after the per¬ 
secution it underwent in Paris in the year 1210, only spread more widely 
than before. In the course of the thirteenth century its disciples might be 
found in different places ; at the end of this century they wore already so num¬ 
erous among the Begli&rds on the Ill lino that the peoplo understood them 
only to be meant by the name of Bughards, although they called themselves 
brothers and aisLora of the Frco Spirit. In the beginning of the fourteenth 
century they made tlieir appearance also in Italy. 

Oilier seels pass quickly in review before us. As the universal discon¬ 
tent of the advancing tyranny of the hierarchy aroused isolated resistances 
in England and in Franco, so the ill us ago of the llohenstaufcn family gave 
rise to a sect in Halle in Swabia (about 12-18), which declared the hierarchy 
to be abolished in consequence of its moral corruption of tlio entire purpose 
of the church. After the extermination of the llohcnstaufon family the 
detestation caused by this deed of tlio hierarchy was maintained for centuries 
by the oxpectation that one time an emperor Frederick would wreak ven¬ 
geance in blood on the papacy. This expectation also found place among 
the manifold superstitions, chiefly borrowed from the Emtricolli, with 
which the apostolic brothers from 12G0 to 1307 disquieted the north of 
Italy.* 

The statutes of the Council of Toulouse (1229), framed after the successful 
termination of the war against tho Albigonses, in order to absolutely extirpate 
every lingering vestige of heresy, form tho code of persecution, which not 
merely aimed at suppressing all public teaching but the moro secluded 
and secret freedom of thought. It was a system which penetrated into the 
most intimate sanctuary of domestic life; and made delation nol moroly a 
merit and a duty, but an obligation also, enforced by tremendous penalties. 

The archbishops, bishops, and exempt abbots wore to appoint in ovory 
parish one priest, and throe or more lay inquisitors, to search all houses and 
buildings, in order to detect heretics, and to denounce thorn to the arch¬ 
bishop or bishop, tho lord, or his bailiff, so as to insure their apprehension. 
The lords wore to make the same inquisition in evory pari of their estates. 
Whoever was convicted of harbouring a heretic forfeited tlio land to his lord, 
and was reduced to personal slavery. If ho was guilty of such concealment 
from negligence, not from intention, ho received proportionate jmnishmont. 
Every house in which a heretic was found was to lie razed to the ground, 
tho farm confiscated. Tho bailiff who should not be active in detecting 
heretics was to lose his office, and bo incapacitated from holding it in future. 
Heretics, however, were not to bo judged but by tlio bishop or some ecclesi¬ 
astical porson. 

Anyono might soizo a heretic on tho lands of another. Heretics who 
recanted were to bo removed from their homes, and settled in Catholic 
cities; to wear two crosses of a different colour from tlieir dress, one on the 
right side, ono on tho left. They wero incapable of any public lunotion 
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unless reconciled by the pope or by liis legate. Those who recanted from 
fear of death were to be immured forever. All persons, males of the age of 
fourteen, females of twelve, were to take an oath of abjuration of heresy, 
and of their Catholic faith; if absent, and not appearing within fifteen 
days, the 3 r were held suspected of heresy. All persons were to confess, and 
communicate three tunes a year, or were in like manner under suspicion 
of heresy. No layman was permitted to have any book of the Old or Now 
Testament, especially in a translation, unless perhaps the Psalter, with a 
breviary, or tho Hours of the Virgin. No one suspected of heresy could 
practise as a physician. Cave was to be taken that no heretic had access to 
sick or dying persons. All wills were to he made in the presence of a priest. 
No office of trust was to bo held by one in ovil fame as a heretic. Those 
wore in evil fame who were so by common report, or so declared by good 
and grave witnesses before the bishop. 

But statutes of persecution always require new statutes rising above each 
other in regular gradations of rigour and cruelly. Tho legato found tho 
canons of Toulouse to bo eluded or inefficient. Flo summoned a council at 
Melun, attended by tho archbishop of Narbonne and oilier prelates. The 
unhappy count of Toulouse was compelled to framo the edicts of this council 
into laws for Ins dominions. Tho first provision showed tluit persecution 
had wrought despair. It was directed against those who had murdered, or 
should murder, or conceal the murderers of persecutors of heretics. A 
reward of one mark was set on tho head of every heretic, to bo paid by the 
town, or village, or district to tho captor. 

It was evident that the heretics had now begun to seek concealment 
in cabins, in caves, and rocks, and forests; not merely was every house in 
which one should bo seized to be razed to tho ground, but all suspected 
eaves or hiding-places were to bo blocked up; with a penalty of twenty- 
live livres of Toulouse to the lord on whoso estates such houses or places of 
concealment of evil report should ho found. Those who did not assist in 
the capture of heretics were liable lo punishment. If any ono was detected 
after death to have been a heretic, his property was confiscated. Those who 
had made over their estates in trust, boforo they bccanio heretics, neverthe¬ 
less forfeited such estates. Those who attempted to elude the law by moving 
about, under pretence of trade or pilgrimage, wore ordered to render an 
account of their absence. A council at Beziers (1253) enforced upon the 
clergy, under pain of suspension or of deprivation, the denunciation of all 
who should not attend divine service in their churches on the appointed 
days, especially those suspected of heresy. f J 


METHOD OF rilOCEDUIlE WITH A SUSPECT 

The method of proceeding in the courts of the Inquisition was at first 
simple, and not materially different from that in the ordinary courts. But 
gradually the Dominicans, gnidod by experience, rendered it far more com¬ 
plex; and so shaped their proceedings that the mode of trying heretical 
causes (if the phrase be allowable) became altogether different from that 
usually practised in judicial proceedings. For these good friars, being wholly 
unskilled in forensic affairs, and acquainted with no oilier tribunal Ilian 
that which in the Romish church is called tho penitentiary tribunal, 
regulated these new courts of the Inquisition, as far as possible, according to 
the plan of those religious proceedings. And liouce arose that strango system 
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of jurisprudence, bearing in many respects the most striking features of injus¬ 
tice and wrong. Whoever duly considers this history of their origin will be 
able to account for many things that seem unsuitable, absurd, and contrary 
to justice, in the mode of proceeding against offenders in the courts of tho 
Inquisition. e 

When the Inquisition discovered a transgressor of their laws, cither by 
common report, or by their spies, or by an informer, he was cited three times 
to appear before them; and if he did not appear, he was forthwith con¬ 
demned. It was safest to appear on the first citation; because the longer 
a man delayed the more guilty he would bo; and the 
Inquisition had their spies, and a thousand concealed 
ways for getting- an absconding heretic in their power. 

When a supposed heretic was once in the hands of 
the Inquisition, no one dared to inquire after him, or 
write to him, or intercede for him. When every¬ 
thing belonging to the person seized was in their 
hands, thou tho process began; and it was protracted 
in the most tedious manner. 

After many days, or perhaps months, which the 
accused dragged out in a loathsome dungeon, the keeper 
of tiro prison asked him, as it were accidentally, if he 
wished to have a hearing. When he appeared before 
his judges, they inquired, just as if they know nothing 
about him, who ho was, and what lie wanted. If he 
wished to bo informed what offence lie had committed, 
ho was admonished to confess his faults himself. If ho 
confessed nothing, time was given him for reflection, 
and ho was remanded to prison. If, aftor a long timo 
allowed hiiu, ho still confessed nothing, lie must swear 
to answer truly to all the questions put to him. If he 
would not swear, he was condemned without further 
process. If lie swore to give answer, he was questioned 
in regard to his whole life, without making known to 
him his offence. lie was, however, promised a pardon if he would truly 
confess his offences ; an artifioo this, by which his judges often learned more 
than they know before against him. 

At last the charges against him wore presented to him in writing, and 
counsel also was assigned him, who, however, only advised him to confess 
fully Ins faults. Tho accuser and informer against him were not made known 
to him, but the real charges against him were put info his hands. He 
was allowed time for his defence; but his accuser, and the witnesses against 
him, he could know only by conjecture. Sometimes ho was so fortunate 
as to discover who they wore ; but rarely were they presented before him, 
and confronted with him. 

If Iiis answers did not satisfy the judges, or if the allegations against him 
were not adocjuately proved, resort was had to torture. Each of these tortures 
was continued as long as, in the judgment of the physician of the Inquisition, 
the man was able to endure them. He might now confess what he would, 
but still the torture would bo repeated, first to discover the objeot and 
motives of the acknowledged offence, and then to make him expose his 
accomplices. t . , 

If, when tortured, ho confessed nothing, many snares were laid to elicit 
from him unconsciously his offence. The conclusion was that the accused, 
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when he seemed to have satisfied tlio judges, was condemned, according to the 
measure of his offence, to death, or to perpetual imprisonment, or to the 
galleys, or to be scourged; and lie was delivered over to the civil authorities, 
who were intreatod to spare his life, as the church never thirsted for blood; 
but yet they would experience persecution if they did not carry the decisions 
of the court into execution. 

"What an infernal device is the Inquisition l What innocent person could 
escape destruction, if an inquisitor were disposed to destroy him ? A heretic, 
oven if he had been acquitted by the pope himself, might still be condemned 
to die by the Inquisition. An equivocal promise of pardon might bo given to 
induce him to make confession, but the promise must not bo fulfilled when 
the object of if was obtained. Kvon death did not free a person from the 
jurisdiction of the Inquisition ; for a deceased heretic must bo burned in 
efligy. Would not every feeling of humanity be oulragod by following such 
horrid principles? The inquisitorial judgos did not deny that by such pro¬ 
ceedings many innocent persons unavoidably perished, along with the guilty; 
but this did not trouble them. “Better,” tlioy said, “ that a hundred inno¬ 
cent persons should be out off and go to paradise, than lot one heretic escape, 
who might poison many souls and plunge them into ondloss perdition..”/ 


JOHN FOX1S ON THE EVILS OF TIIE INQUISITION 

“ Tho abuse of this Inquisition is most execrable. If any word shall pass 
oul of the mouth of any, which may bo taken in evil part; yea, though no 
word bo spoken, yet if they bear any grudge or evil will against the party, 
incontinent they command him to be taken, and put in a liorriblo prison, nncl 
then find out crimes against him at leisure, and in tho meantime no man living 
is so hardy as once to open his mouth for him. If the father speak one word 
for his child, lie is also taken and cast into prison as a favourer of heretics; 
neither is it permitted to any person to enter in to tho prisoner ; hut there 
he is alone, in a place where lie cannot see so much as the ground where ho 
is, and is not suffered either to read or write, but there onduroth in darkness 
palpable, in horrors infinite, in fear miserable, wrestling with tho assaults of 
death. 

“ By this it may be esteemed wliat trouble and sorrow, what pensive sighs 
and cogitations they sustain, who are not thoroughly instructed in holy doc¬ 
trine. Add, moreover, to these distresses and horrors of tho prison, the inju¬ 
ries, threats, whippings, and scourgings, irons, tortures, and racks which they 
endure. Sometimes also they are brought out, and ahowod forth in some 
higher place to tho people, as a spectacle of vebuko and infamy. And thus 
are they detained there, some many years, and murdered by long torments, 
and whole days together treated much more cruelly, out of all comparison, 
than if they wore in the hangman's hands to ho slain at once. During all 
this time, wluit is done in the process no person knoweth, but only the holy 
fathers and the tormentors, who are sworn to execute tlio tonneuts. All this 
is done in secret, and (as gueat mysteries) pass not tho hands of those holy 
ones. And after all these torments so many years endured in the prison, if 
any man shall be saved, it must be by guessing; for all the proceedings of the 
court of that execrable Inquisition are open to no man, but all is dono in 
hugger-mugger and in close corners, by ambages, by covert ways, and secret 
counsels. The accuser is secroL, the crime secret, tho witnoss secret, 
whatsoever is done is secret, neither is the poor prisoner ever advised of 
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anything. If lie can guess who accused him, whereof and wherefore, he 
limy be pardoned per adventure of his life ; but this is very seldom, and yet 
he shall noli incontinent bo set at liberty before he hath long time endured 
infinite torments, 4 and tins is called their “penitence,” and so is lie let go ; 
and yet not so hut that he is enjoined, before he pass the inquisitor’s hands, 
that lie shall wear a garment of yellow colours for a note of public infamy 
to him and his whole race. And if ho cannot guess right, showing to the 
inquisitors by whom ho was accused, whereof, and wherefore (as is before 
touched), incontinent the horrible sentence of condemnation is pronounced 
against him, that he shall be burned for an obstinate heretic. And yet the 
sentence is not executed by and by, but after he hath endured imprisonment 
in sonic heinous prison .”i 


HOW A PENITENT WAS TllEATED 


It was a peculiar horror of the Inquisition that while almost anyone might 
lie haled before it, even on an anonymous complaint, hardly anyone over 
escaped certain penalties. If the fate of the wretch was heavy, who, being 
innocent of heresy would not confess his guilt and 
therefore was tortured until he confessed imaginary 
guilt, and was then burned to death, hardly less was 
the misery of the victim who repented or recanted and 
was freed from tlio death penalty. The penalty for 
recantation can hardly be more plainly stated tlmn an 
actual order quoted by Llorente* giving the punish¬ 
ment awarded by St. Dominie himself to a repentant 
heretic even bofore the actual organisation of the 
Inquisition.# 

“To all faithful Christians to whom these presents 
may come. Friar Dominic, canon of Osina, the least 
of the preachers, greeting in Christ. By the authority 
of the lord abbot of Cister (Cileaux), legate of the 
apostolic see (whose power we exorcise) we have 
reconciled the bearer of these presents, Poncio lloger, 
eojiverted from the sect of the heretics by the grace 
of God; and we have enjoined him in virtue of the 
sworn promiso which ho has made to comply with our 
precepts that on throo Sunday festivals he he led, 
stripped, by a priest, who shall scourge him from the 
gates of the city to those of the church. 

“We further lay upon him, by way of penance, 
that he abstain from eating flesh meat, eggs, cheese, 
and other foods derived from animals, forever. Save 



COBTHMB OF A CONDEMNED 
PflttHON WHO HAD NOT 
COKFOSKD 

(Piom ffiafoi'Ut Inquiatlluim, 
11 . 92 ) 


only on the day of the resurrection, of Pentecost, and of the Lord’s nativ¬ 
ity, on which days we command him to partake thereof as a mark of his 
detestation of his former error. He shall observe four Lents in the year, 
abstaining' from fish, and shall forever fast and abstain from fish, oil, and 
wine three days in the week, save only when physical infirmities or the 
labours of his station require a dispensation. He shall wear religious gar¬ 
ments both in shape and colour, witJi two small crosses sewn on each side 
of his breast. He shall hear mass every day when occasion serves, and on 
feast days lie shall assist at vespers in the church. Every day he shall recite 
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tlie Hours for the day and night, and shall repeat the prayer 1 Our Father ’ 
seven times during tho day, ten times in tho night, and twenty times at mid¬ 
night. He shall ubservo chastity, and shall present this letter one clay, in the 
morning, every month, in tho town of (Joreri to his parish priest, whom we 
enjoin to wateli over tho conduct of Poncio, who shall faithfully observe all 
that is here expressed until the lord legate shall manifest his will. And 
should Ponoio fail in his observance wo command that he he held perjured, 
heretic, nncl excommunicated, and bo separated from the company of the 
faithful.” * 


THIS HISTORY Ob' TORTURE 

If the above document gives a foreshadowing’ of tho rigours of tho Inqui¬ 
sition towards those whose only error was a temporary wavering of opinion, 
what can be expected as the fate of those who persisted in their error, or 
denied it in spite of witnesses? — surely some distinguished form of punish¬ 
ment. Deatli was not enough, for thus the heretic instantly eseapod the 
clutches of the disciplinarians. Torture was the resource, Before taking up 
this blackest subject on the page of human history, it is desirable to trace 
briefly its evolution, for torture was by no moans tho invention or monopoly of 
the Inquisition, though it lias come to bo thought so in the popular mind. 

It is only justice to the church and to the -zealots of that timo to empha¬ 
sise the fact that whon the inquisitors sought a tool for special punishment, 
they found it ready at hand, made familiar and natural by the civil law of 
the day. Furthermore torture was a vonorablo institution. 

The Greeks used torture for cross-examining slaves and at times non¬ 
residents and even free citizens; the Romans under tho republic practised it 
on slaves, and under the empire on citizens; tho man accused of treason was 
always liable to it, as well as those whoso testimony was open to tho charge of 
confusion or inconsistency. Even in Cicero’s time lliero was a grim machinery 
for the purpose. Torture in England though not legal was practised, as it 
was on the continent, and in Scotland where it had the best civil sanction. 
Even ill tho United Stales there is one instance of torture, but that was dur¬ 
ing the Salem witchcraft insanity, though, like tho inquisitorial processes, it 
was conducted by the church and civil government, and like so many of the 
inquisitorial punishments was due to an accusation of sorcery. Tho belief 
in witchcraft, now obsolete among even the common people, was once sup¬ 
ported by a papal bull and by Sprcnger's l tremendous work, called The 
Hammer of 1 Fitches, which Henry G. Lea a calls “the most portentous 
monument of superstition which tho world 1ms produced.” 

The civil powers had then used torture from time immemorial. Tho 
people were as used to it in that day as wc of to-day arc to certain torments 
of animals cooked alive or otherwise worried to death. Tho crime of treason 
was specifically devoted to torture. As lierosy was in tho days of temporal 
church power distinctly a crime of treason, tho secular authorities were 
ordeied to punish it. In fact the church took the stand that it was simply 
hunting for justice, and when it found tho accused innocent, it technically 
“intervened ” in his behalf and “stayed the arm of tho law.” 1 

But while using those facts to prevent us from thinking of the inquisitors 
as men of diabolical invention unlike their kind or their timo in manner of 
thought or action, and while giving these facts their duo weight in palliation 

C 1 Among tlio modern apologists for the Inquisition may bo named Rodilgo a and Orti y 
Lata,*). 
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of the personal offences of the inquisitors against fundamental principles of 
justice and mercy, we must not forget that, though the church took the idea 
of torture from tlio civil law and compelled the civil officials to administer 
it, yet tlio church enlarged the methods of torment and the causes for its 
use; the church forced upon tho law and upon the monarolis many extremes 
of cruelty to which they were reluctant and against which they often 
mutinied, 

And finally, seeing that the best men of the time were supposed to enter 
the church, and that the church appointed as inquisitors only its most 
exemplary members, 1 the defence of the Inquisition by some of its apologists 
on the ground of its origin in the customs of the period, really amounts to 
the astounding implication that the hest men of the church were only a little 
worse than the average of their time. 

It is stupefying to reflect on the character of the torments which crowds 
of people once watched for hours with joy, and which the supposedly best and 
gentlest spirits, the church fathers, inflicted day after day with nil the fasci¬ 
nation of ingenuity put to its utmost test. Such torments we of to-day can 
neither approve nor permit, and can hardly read of without nausea. None 
the loss, lest we forget tho horrors to which the doctrine of religious intoler¬ 
ance can drivo mankind, and lest we lose the lesson of all history that no 
excess of punishment ever yet stopped the human hunger for liberty of thought 
and action, it will be well to place here a few of the more authentic instances 
of inquisitorial outrage. 

Wc may well begin with the description from contemporaries, such as 
tho history of Gonsalviua Mont anus 0 or Gonzalez de Montes, a Spanish 
Protestant, who narrowly escaped death, whose friend was martyred, and who 
published a book on the Inquisition at Heidelberg in 1597. He is quoted 
with others in the history of Limborch,^ which was published in 1092, and 
based almost solely on the church’s own accounts.« 

A Contemporary Account of the. Preliminaries to Torture 

Tho place of torture in the Spanish Inquisition is generally an under¬ 
ground and very dark room, to which one enters through several doors. 
There is a tribunal erected in it, where the inquisitor, inspector, and secretary 
sit. When the candles arc lighted, and the person to bo tortured is brought 
in, the executioner, who was waiting for the other, makes an astonishing 
and dreadful appearance. lie is covered all over with a black linen garment 
down to his feel, and tied close to his body. His head and face are all hid 
with a long black cowl, only two little holes being left in it for him to see 
through. All this is intended to strike the miserable wretch with greater 
terror in mind and body, when ho seos himself going to be tortured by the 
hands of one who thus looks like the very devil. 0 

Whilst the officers arc getting' tilings ready for the torture, the bishop and 
inquisitor by themselves, and other good men zealous for tho faith, endeavour 
to persuade the person to be tortured freely to confess tho truth, and if he 
will not, they order the officers to strip him, who do it in an instant. 
Clergymen however must not be tortured by a lay officer or torturer unless 


[* Thus hi Spain, Pops Sixtus IV, in a special ball of November 1st, 1478, quoted by Llorente, * 
conferring on Ferdinand and Isabella the power to appoint inquisitors, insisted that they be 
“two or three bishops or archbishops, or other competent anil honest men, secular or regular 
priests upwards of forty years of ago, of good life anil customs, masters or bachelors of theology, 
ami doctors or licentiates in canon law, by ylitue of a strict examination,"] 
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they cannot find any clergymen who know how to do it, or arc willing, because 
it would be in vain for the judges to order any clergyman or monk to the 
torture, if there was nobody to inflict it; and therefore in such a caso it is 
usual to torture them by lay officers. 

Whilst the person to be tortured is stripping, ho is persuaded to confess 
the truth. If ho refuses it, lie is taken aside by certain good men, and urged to 
confess, and told by them that if ho confesses, ho will not be put to death, but 
only bo made to swear that he will not return to the heresy he hath abjured. 
The inquisitor and bishop promise the same, unless the porson be a relapse. 

If lie is persuaded neither by threatening^ nor promises to confess lus 
crime, he is tortured either more lightly or grievously, according as his orime 
requires, and frequently interrogated during the torture, upon those articles 
for which he is put to it, beginning with the lessor ones, because they tliiuk 
he will sooner confess the lesser matters than tlio greater. According to the 
directions of Hovat.i* one of Uie Spanish inquisitors : u Tlio criminals are witli 
great care and diligence to bo admonished by the inquisitors, and especially 
when they are under torture, that they should not by any moans boar false 
witness against thomselvoa or othors, through fear of punishment or torments, 
but speak the truth only. Nor may the inquisitors promise pardon or forgive- 
ness of the offence, to compel the criminals to confess crimes which they have 
not committed, out of their great zeal to inquire out the truth. And such a 
false confession the accused person may safely revoke.” 

The inquisitors themselves must interrogate the criminals during their 
torture, nor can tlioy commit this business to others, unions they are engaged 
in other important affairs, in which ease they may depute certain good and 
skilful men for the purpose. Although in other nations criminals are pub¬ 
licly tortured, yet in Spain it ih forbidden by the royal law for any to 
be present whilst they are torturing, besides the judges, secretaries, and 
torturers. The inquisitors must also choose proper torturers, born of ancient 
Christians, who must bo bound by oath by no means to discover their secrets, 
nor to report anything Unit is said. The judges also usually protest that if 
tlio criminal should happen to die under his torture, or by reason of if, or 
should suffer the loss of any oE his limbs, if is not to bo imputed to them, bill 
to tlio criminal himself, who will not plainly confess tlio truth before ho is 
tortured. A horetie may not only bo interrogated concerning ldmsolf, but 
in general also concerning his companions anil accomplices in his crime, his 
teachers and his disciples, Cor ho ougliL to discover them, though lie be not 
interrogated; but when ho is interrogated concerning thorn, lie is much 
more obliged to discover them than his accomplices in any other tlio most 
grievous crimes. 

A person also suspected of heresy, nncl fully convicted, may bo tortured 
upon another account, i.e ., to discover his companions and accomplices in the 
crime. This must he done when lie hesitates, or it is half fully proved at least 
that lie was actually present with them, or ho hath sucli companions and 
accomplices m Ids crime; for in fids ease he is not tortured as a criminal, 
but as a witness. But lie who makes full confession of himself is not tor¬ 
tured upon a different account; whereas if he be a negative, lie may bo 
tortured upon another account, to discover his accomplices and other heretics, 
though he be full convicted himself, and it bo half fully proved that ho hath 
such accomplices. The reason of the difference in these cases is this, be¬ 
cause he who confesses against himself would certainly much rather confess 
against other heretics if lie knew them. But it is otherwise when the crimi¬ 
nal is a negative. 
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Whilst these things arc doing, the notary writes everything down in the 
process, as what tortures were inflicted, concerning what matters the prisoner 
was interrogated, and what he answered. If by these tortures they cannot 
draw from him a confession, they show linn other land of tortures and tell 
him he must undergo all of them, unless he confesses the truth. If neither 
by this means they can extort the truth, they may, to terrify him and engage 
him to confess, assign the second or third day to continue, not to repeat, 
tho torture, till ho hath undergone all those kinds of them to which he is 
condemned. 

The tlegTeos of tortures fonncily used were five, which wore inflicted 
in their turn, and are described by Julius Clams « [member of the council 
to Philip II of Spain]. “Know therefore,” says lie, “that there are five 
degrees of torture, viz., first, the being threatened to be tortured; secondly, 
being carried to tho place of torture; thirdly, by stripping and binding; 
fourthly, tire being hoisted upon llie rack; fifthly, squassation.” 

The stripping is performed without any regard to humanity or honour, 
not only to moil, but to women and virgins, though the most virtuous and 
chaste, of whom they have sometimes many in their prison. For they cause 
them to bo stripped, even to their very shifts, which they afterwards take 
off, forgive tho expression, and then put on them straight linen drawers, and 
then make their arms naked quite up to their shoulders. 

As to squassation, it is thus performed ; the prisoner hath his hands 
bound behind liis back, and weights tied to his feel, and then he is drawn 
up on hit'll till his head reaches the very pulley. He is kept hanging in this 
manner for some time, that by the greatness of the weight hanging at 
his foot all his joints and limbs may bo dreadfully stretched, and on a sudden 
he is lot down with a jerk, by the slacking the rope, but kept from coining 
quite to tho ground, by which terrible shake his arms and legs are all disjointed, 
wlieroby ho is put to tho most exquisite pain; the shock which he receives 
by tho sudden stop of the fall, and the weight at his feet stretching his 
whole body more intensely and cruelly.^ 

Tho inquisitors sometimes shamefully and rashly proceed to tho torture of 
innocent persons, as will evidently appear by one instance, not to mention 
more, given us by Gonsalvius 0 . “ They apprehended in tho Inquisition at 
Seville a noble lady, Joan Bohorquia, the wife of Francis Yarquius, a very 
eminent man, and loicl of Iliguera, and daughter of Peter Garsia Xerosius, 
a wealthy citizen of Seville. Tho occasion of her imprisonment was that her 
sister, Mary Bohorquia, a young lady of eminent piety, who was afterwards 
burned for her pious confession, had declared in her torture that she had 
several times conversed with her sister concerning her own doctrine. When 
she was first imprisoned, she was about six months gone with child, upon which 
account she was not so straiglitly confined, nor used with that cruelty 
which tho other prisoners were treated with, out of regard to the infant she 
carried in her. 

“ Eight days after her delivery, they took tho child from her, and on the 
fifteenth shut her close up, and mado her undergo the fate of the other pris¬ 
oners, and began to manage her with their usual arts and rigour. In so 
dreadful a calamity she had only this comfort, that a certain pious young 
woman, who was afterwards burned for her religion by the inquisitors, was 
allowed her for her companion. This young creature was, oil a certain day, 
carried out to her torture, and being- returned from it into her jail, she was 
so shaken, and lmd all lior limbs so miserably disjointed, that when she laid 
upon her bed of rushes it rather increased her misery than gave her rest, so 

n. w. — vor„ x. 2r 
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that alio could not turn herself without the most excessive pain. In this 
condition, as Bohorquia hacl it not in her power to show her any, or but very 
little outward kindness, she endeavoured to comfort her mind with great 
tenderness. The girl had scarce begun to recover from her torture, when 
Bohorquia was carried out to the same exercise, and was tortured with such 
diabolical cruelty upon the rack, that the ropo piorcod and cut into the vory 
bones in sevoral places, and in this manner she was brought back to prison, 
just ready to expire, tho blood immediately 1 mining out of her mouth in 
great plenty. Undoubtedly they had burst her bowels, insomuch that tho 
eighth day after her torture she died. 

“ And when, after all, they could not procuro sufficient ovidenco to 
condemn her, though sought after and procured by all their inquisitorial 
arts, yet as the accused person was born in that plaeo, where they wore 
obliged to give some account of tlio affair to tho pooplo, and indeed could 
not by any moans dissemble it, in tho first act of triumph appointed her 
death, they commanded her sentence to be pronouncod in thoso words : 
‘■Because this lady died in prison (without doubt suppressing tho causes of it), 
and was found to bo innocent upon inspecting and diligently examining her 
cause, therefore the holy tribunal pronounces her free from all charges 
brought against her by the fiscal, and absolving her from any further process, 
doth restore her both as to her innocenco and imputation, and commands all 
her effects, which had been confiscated, to be roslored to those to whom 
they of right belonged,’ etc. And thus, after they had murdered her by 
torture with savage cruelty, they pronounced lior innocent I ” o 


LIMBOROIl’s ACCOUNT OF TIII5 FATE OF A JEW 

The method of torturing and tho degree of tortures used in tho Spanish 
Inquisition will be well understood from the history of Isaac Orobio, a Jew, 
and doctor of physic, who was accused to tho Inquisition ns a Jew by a 
certain Moor, his servant, who had by his order before this been whipped for 
thieving 5 and four years after this ho was again accused by a certain enemy 
of his for another facl, which would have proved him a Jow. But Orobio 
obstinately denied that he was one. I will hero give tho account of his 
torture, as I had it from his own mouth. After throe whole years which he 
had been in jail, and several examinations, and tho discovery of tho crimes 
to him of whioh he was accused, in order to his confession and his constant 
denial of them, ho was at longth carried out of his jail, and through several 
turnings brought to the place of torture. This was towards tho evening. 

It was a large underground room, arched, and tho walls covered with 
black hangings. The candlesticks were fastened to the wall, and the whole 
room enlightened with candles placed in them. At one end of if there was 
an enclosed place like a closet, whore tho inquisitor and notary sat at a table, 
so that tlie place seemed to him as the vory mansion of death, everything 
appearing so terrible and awful. Hero the inquisitor again admonished him 
to confess the truth before liis torments began. 

When he answered ho had told the truth, the inquisitor gravely 
protested that, since I 10 was so obstinate as to suffer tlio torturo, the Holy 
Office would be innocent, if he should shed his blood, or even oxpiro in his 
torments. When l\e had said this, he put a linen garment over his body, 
and drew it so very close 011 each side, as almost squeezed him to death. 
When he was almost dying, they slackened at once the sides of tho garment, 
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and after lie began to breathe again, the siulden alteration put him to the 
most grievous anguish and pain. When he had overcome this torture, the 
same admonition was repeated, that ho would confess the truth in order to 
prevent further torment. 

And as he persisted in his denial, they tied his thumbs so very tightly 
with small cords as made the extremities of them greatly swell, and caused 
the blood to spurt out from under his nails. After this he was placed with 
his bade against a wall and fixed upon a little bench. Into the wall were 
fastened little iron pulleys, through whmli thero were ropes drawn, and tied 
round his body in several places, and especially his arms and legs. The 
executioner drawing these ropes with great violence, fastened his body with 
them to the wall so that his hands and feet, and especially his fingers and 
toes being bound so straightly with them, put liim to the most exquisite 
pain, and seemed to him just as though he had been dissolving in flames. 
In tlio midst of these torments the torturer, of a sudden, drew the bench 
from under him, so that the miserable wretch hung by the cords without 
anything to support him, and by the weight of his body drew the knots yet 
much closer. 

After this a new kind of torture succeeded. There was an instrument 
like a small ladder, made of two upright pieces of wood and five cross ones 
sharpened before. This the torturer placed over against him, and by a cer¬ 
tain proper motion struck it with great violence against both liis shins, so 
that he received upon each of them at once five violent strokes, which put 
him to such intolerable anguish that lie fainted away. After lie came to 
himself, they inflicted on him the last torture. 

The torturer tied ropes about Orobio’s wrists and then put those ropes 
about liis own back, which was covered with leather, to prevent liis hurting 
himself. Then falling backwards and putting his feet up against tho wall, 
he drew them with all his might till they cut through Orobio’s fiesli, even to 
the very bones; and this torture was repeated thrice, the ropes being tied 
about his arms about the distance of two fingers’ breadth from the former 
wound, and drawn with the same violence. 

But it happened that, as tho ropes were drawing the second time, they 
slid into the first wound, which caused so great an effusion of blood that he 
seemed to be dying. Upon this tho physician and surgeon, who arc always 
ready, were sent for out of a neighbouring apartment to ask their advice 
whether the torture could be continued without danger of death, lest the 
ecclesiastical judges should be guilty of an irregularity if the criminal should 
die in his torments. 

They, who were far from being enemies to Orobio, answered that he 
had strength enough to endure the rest of the torture, and hereby preserved 
him from having tho tortures he had already endured repeated on lum, 
because his sentence was that lie should suffer them all at one time, one 
after another. So that if at any time they are forced to leave off through 
fear of death, all the tortures, even those already suffered, must be succes¬ 
sively inflicted to satisfy the sentence. Upon this the torture was repeated 
the third time, and then it ended. After this he was hound up in his own 
clothes and carried back to his prison, and was scarce healed of bis wounds 
in soventy days. And, inasmuch as he made no confession under his torture, 
lie was condemned, not as one convicted, but suspected of Judaism, to wear 
for two wliolo years the infamous habit called sambenito , and it was further 
decreed that after that term he should suffer perpetual banishment from the 
kingdom of Seville. 
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OTHER FORMS OF TORTURE 

C-fonaulviuao tolls us of another kind of torture. Thoro is a wooclon 
"bench, which they call “ the wooden horse,” made hollow like a trough, so as 
to contain a man lying’ on his back at full length, about the middlo of which 
there is a rouud bw laid across, upon which the back of the person is placed, 
so that ho lies upon the bar instead of being let into tlio bottom of tho 
trough, with his feet much higher than his hoad. As he is lying in this 
posture, liis arms, thighs, and shins nro tied round with small cords or 
strings, whioh being drawn with screws at proper distance from each other, 
cut into the very hones, so as to he no longer discerned. 


The Tormento di Togo, 

Resides this, the torturer throws oyer his mouth and nostrils a thin cloth, 
bo that he is scarce able to breathe through them, and iu the meanwhile a 
small stream of water like a thread, not drop by drop, falls from on high 
upon the mouth of the person lying in this miserable condition and so oasily 
sinks down tho thin cloth to tho bottom of his throat, so Unit thoro is no 
possibility of breathing* his mouth being stopped with water and his nostrils 
with the cloth, so that the poor wrotcli is in tho same agony as persons 
ready to die, and breathing out their last. When Lhis cloth is drawn out of 
liis throat, as it often is, that ho may answer to tho questions, it is all wet 
with water and blood, and is liko pulling his bowels through his month. 

The Chafing-dhli; The Wutcr-cnre 

Thero is also another kind of torturo peculiar to this tribunal, which 
they call the lire. They order a largo iron chafing-dish full of lighted char¬ 
coal to be brought in and held close to the solos of tho tortured person’s foot, 
greased ovor with lard, so that tho heat of the Are may moro quickly pieroo 
through them. 

This is inquisition by torture, when thoro is only half full proof of their 
crime. However, at other timos torments are sometimes inflicted upon per¬ 
sons condemned to death, as a punishment preceding that of (loath. Of this 
wo have a remarkable instance in William f/ilhgow,w an Englishman, who, 
as ho tells us in his travels, was taken up as a spy in Malaga, and was oxposod 
to the most cruel torments upon tho Wooden Horse. Ilut when nothing 
could be extorted from him, ho was delivered to tho Inquisition as an horotio. 
He was condemned, in the beginning of Lent, to suffer the night following 
eleven most ciuol torments, and after Easter to bo carried privutoly to 
Grenada, therm to bo buried at midnight, and his ashes to lie scattered into 
the air; when night came on his fetters wore taken off, then ho was stripped 
naked, pub upon his knees, and his head lifted up by force; after which, 
opening his mouth with iron instruments, they filled his holly with water till 
it came out of his jaws. Then they tied a iopc hard about'his neck, and in 
this condition rolled lnm seven times tho wholu length of tho room, till ho 
almost quite strangled. After this they tied a small cord about both his 
great toes, and hung liim up thereby with his head down, letting him remain 
in this condition till all the water discharged itself out of his mouth, so that 
he was laid on the ground as just dead, and had his irons put on him again. 
Bub beyond all expectation, and by a very singular accident, ho was delivered 
out of jail, escaped death, and fortunately sailed home to England.& 
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n Details of another revolting case are quoted by Limborch from an 
official contemporary document, which may best be reproduced here in its 
original form,# 


THE PROCEEDINGS AGAINST AN ENGLISHWOMAN 

Elizabeth Vasconcellos, now in the city of Lisbon, doth, on the 10th day 
of December, anno 1700, in the presence of John Milner* Esq., her majesty’s 
consul-general of Portugal, and Joseph Will cocks, minister of the English 
factory at Lisbon, declare and testify: 

That sho was born at Arlington, in the county of Devon, and a daughter 
of John Chester, Esq., bred up in the church of England; and in the 
eleventh year of her age her uncle, David Morgan, of Cork, intending to go 
and settle in Jamaica as a physician, by her father’s consent, he having 
several children, took her with him to provide for her. 

In 1G85, they went in an English ship, and near the island they were 
attacked by two Turkish ships; in the fight her uncle was killed, but the 
ship got clear into Madeira, and she, though left destitute, was entertained 
by Mr. Bedford, a merchant, with whom, and other English, she lived as a 
servant till 1696. In that year sho was married by the chaplain of an Eng¬ 
lish man-of-war to Cordoza de Vasconcellos, a physician of that island, and 
lived with him eight years, and never in the least conformed to the Romish 
church. 

In 1704, her husband being gone on a voyage to Brazil, she fell danger¬ 
ously ill, and, being light-headed, a priest gave her the sacrament, ns she 
was told afterwards, for she remembered nothing of it. It pleased God she 
recovered, and then they told her she had changed her religion, and must 
conform to the Romish church, which she denied and refused to conform; 
and thereupon, by the bishop of that island, she was imprisoned nine 
months, and then sent prisoner to the Inquisition at Lisbon, where she 
arrived the 19tli of December, 1705. The secretary of the house took her 
effects, in all above .£500; she was then sworn, that that was all she was 
worth, and then put into a straight dark room, about five feet square, and 
thero kept nine months and fifteen days. 

That the first nine days she had only bread and water, and a wet straw 
bed to lie on. On the ninth day, being examined, she owned herself a 
Protestant, and. would so continue ; she was told she bad conformed to the 
Romish church, and must persist in it or burn, she was then remanded to 
her room ; and after a month’s time brought out again, and persisting in her 
answer as to her religion, they bound her bands behind her, stripped her 
back naked, and lashed her with a whip of knotted cords a considerable 
time, and told her afterwards that she must kneel down to the court, and 
give thanks for their merciful usage of her, which she positively refused 
to do. 

After fifteen days she was again brought forth and examined, and a 
crucifix being set before her, she was commanded to bow down to it and 
worship il, which she refusing to do, they told her that she must expect to 
ho condemned to the flames, and he burned with the Jews, at the next auto 
da /J, which was nigh at hand. Upon this she was remanded to her prison 
again for thirty days, and being then brought out, a red hot iron was got 
ready, and brought to her in a chafing-dish of burning coals, and her breast 
being laid open, the executioner, with one end of the red hot Iron, which 
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was about the bigness of a large seal, burned her to the bone in throo several 
places, on tlio right side, one hard by the other, and then sent her to her 
prison, without any plaster, or other application, to heal the sores, which 
were very painful to her. 

A month after this she had another severe whipping, as before; and m 
the beginning of August she was brought before the table, a great numbor 
of inquisitors being present, and was questioned, whether she would profess 
the Romish religion or burn. She replied, she had always been a Protestant, 
and was a subject of the queen of England, who was able to protect her, and 
she doubted not would do it, wore her condition known to tho English 
residing in Lisbon ; but as she knew nothing of that, her resolution was to 
continue a Protestant, though she were to burn for it. To this they an- 
swered that her being the queen of England’s subject signified nothing in 
the dominions of the king of Portugal; that tho English residing in Lisbon 
were heretics, and would certainly bo damned; and that it was the mercy of 
that tribunal to endeavour to rescue her out of tho flames of hell, but if her 
resolution were to burn rather than profess the Romish religion, they would 
givo hor a trial of it beforehand. 

Accordingly the officers wero ordered to seat her in a fixed clmir, and to 
bind her arms and her logs, that slio could mnko no resistance, nor motion, 
and the physician bomg placed by her, to direct tho court how far they might 
torture hor without hazard of life, her left foot was made bare, and an iron 
slipper, red hot, being immediately brought in, her foot was fastened into it, 
which continued on burning her to tho bone, till snob time as by extremity of 
pain she fainted away, and tho physician declaring her life was in danger, 
they took it off, and ordered hor again to her prison. 

On the 10th of August she was again brought out, and whipped after a 
cruel manner, and her back was all over torn, and boing threatened with 
more and greater tortures, and, on the other hand, being promised to ho sot 
at liberty if she would subscribe such a paper as they should give hor, 
though she could have undergone death, yet not being able to endure a life 
of so much misery, she consented to subscribe, as they would have hor, and 
accordingly, as she was directed wrote at tho bottom of a largo paper, which 
contained alio knew not what; after which they advised hor to avoid tho 
company of all English heretics, and not restoring to hor anything of all 
the plate, goods, or money she brought in with her, and engaging her by 
oath to keep secret all that had been dono to her, turned her out of doors, 
destitute of all relief, but what she roccivcd from tho liolp and compassion 
of charitable Christians. 

The above said Elizabeth Vasconeellos did solemnly affirm and declare 
the above written deposition to bo true, the day and year above written. 

John Mimtob, 

Jorkpit WirmoooK.s. 

Lisbon, January 8th, 1707, n.s. 

(A copy examined from (.ho original, by J. BrnttBE.)* 


INQUISITOIttATi DOCUMENTS 

That the above affidavit is not a mere party document is only too plainly 
proved by the very manual of procedure, the C.artilla of the Inquisition at 
Seville, which W. II. Rule V has translated. It was meant for tho guidance 
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of all the Spanish .inquisitors, and its business-like calm is not its least 
horrible feature, as is tliis insistence upon a full report of tlio torture and its 
results:a 

Sow the Uecorcl ivas Kept 

“ If the criminal is under age, the guardian must bo present at pronoun¬ 
cing sentence, in order that lie may appeal if he wishes; but ho must not 
be present at the torture. 

“ All that the criminal says has to be set down, and the questions that 
were put to him, and his answers, without omitting anything, and how they 
ordered him to be stripped, and liis arms to be bound, and the rounds of cord 
that nro put on him, and how they ordered him to be placed on a rack, and to 
hind his legs, head, and arms, and how he was bound, and liow they ordered the 
garrolos to be put on, mul liow they were put on, and how compressed, 
declaring if it was on leg, thigh, or shin, or arms, etc., and what was said to 
him at each of these operations. 

“ If the torture is of pulley, it must be entered how the irons were put; 
and the weight or weights, and how he was hoisted, and liow many times, 
and bow long lie was up each tune. If it is of rack, it shall bo said how the 
toca 1 was put on him, and how many pitchers of water were thrown over 
him, and how much each contained.” y 

The Proper Form of Torture for Women 

15von more ghastly is the blank form for convenience in recording the 
various steps. The following from the same manual, as translated by llule,!/ 
corroborates tho testimony of Elizabeth Vasconcollos quoted above, inas¬ 
much as it proscribes the gentler forms of discipline to be used when the 
errant one was a woman. There is something peculiarly terrible in the very 
omission of a special name and the consequent thought of the number of 
wretches whoso vain words and torments were thus recorded." 

“She was told to tell tho truth, or orders would be given to strip her. 
Sho said, etc. She was commanded to be stripped naked. 

“ She was told to tell the truth, or orders would be given to cut off her 
liair. She said, etc. 

“ Orders were given to cut off her hair ; and when it was taken off, she 
was examined by the doctor and surgeon, who said there was not any objec¬ 
tion to her being put to the torture. 

“ Sho was told to loll tho truth, or she would be commanded to mount 
tho rack. She said, etc. 

“ Sho was commanded to mount, and sho said, etc. 

“ Sho was told to tell the truth, or her body should be bound. She said, 
etc. Sho was ordered to be bound. 

« She was told to tell the truth, or, if not, they would order her right 
foot to he made fast for the trampazo. 2 She said, etc. They commanded it 
to lie made fast. 

“ She was told to tell the truth, or they would command lier left foot to be 
made fast for tho trampazo. She said, etc. They commanded it to be made 
fast. Sho said, etc. It was ordered to be done. 

[ l In tho tormento cle toca , a gauzo bag was placed in the throat and water poured in it, 
forcing tho gauze gradually clown tho oesophagus into the stomach. Other torments were the 
gradual pouring of water drop by drop on one spot of the body, and the great swinging pendulum, 
oi 'ptfndata, with the knife affixed, ns described Jn Poo’s haunting story j 

[ 2 The trampazo was an iron shoo heated red hot and clamped to the bare root.] 
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♦‘She was told to tell the truth, or they would order the binding of the 
right arm to he stretched.. She said, etc. It was commanded to bo done. 
And the same with tho left arm. It was ordered to bo executed. 

“ She was told to tell the truth, or they would order the fleshy part of her 
right arm to be made fast for the garrolo. Slio said, ote. It was ordered 
to be made fast. 

“ And by the said lord inquisitor it was repeated to her many times that 
she should tell tho truth, and not let herself be brought into so great tor¬ 
ment; and the physician and surgeon wore called in, who said, etc. And 
the criminal, etc. And orders were given to make it fast. 

“ She was told to tell the truth, or they would order tho first turn of 
mancuerda. She said, etc. It was commanded to bo done. 

“She was told to toll the truth, or they would command tho garrolo to 
be applied again to the right arm. She said, ote. It was ordered to ho done. 

“She was told to tell tho truth, or they would order the Hecond turn of 
mancuerda. She said, cfco. It was commanded to bo done. 

“She was told to tell tho truth, or they would order the garrolo to 
be applied again to tho left arm. Sho said, etc. It was ordered to be done. 

“She was told to tell tho truth, or they would order the third turn of 
mancuerda. She said, etc. It was commanded to bo done. 

“ She was told to tell the truth, or they would order tho tnunpiwo to bo 
laid on the right foot. She said, ote. It was commanded to bo done. 

“ For women you do not go beyond this.” u 


LATER HISTORY Ob’ THIS INQUISITION IN SPAIN 


Tt would be gratuitously liarrowing to multiply such instances of human 
misery, and we may return to tho chronicle of the progress of tho Inquisi¬ 
tion, leading up to its culmination in Spain and Portugal, instances of whoso 
severity have already been quoted. It is a pitiful chronicle, and one that 
tho humanitarian might well wish to pass over in silence ; but one which the 
histoiuin cannot altogether ignore. 

What at first was intended as a weapon against deviations from tho religious 
creeds came ultimately, Solial!* points out, to apply also to such alien matters 
as '‘usury, sorcery, contempt of the cross and clergy, dealings with dews, etc.'' 
Naturally enough the less fanatical portion of many communities attempted to 
shake olt the fetters of the Inquisition. In Alhi and Navhonne in 1284, and in 
Toulouse at about the same period, thoro were uprisings, and possibly it was not 
by accident that tho Inquisition should have been first abolished in Franco, tho 
country where it had first found a foothold 1 In Bavaria tho 'Jesuits restored 
the Inquisition in somo measure during the Thirty Years’ War, but it was 
abolished by Maria Theresa throughout her kingdoms. Outside of Spain and 
1 ortugal the Netherlands became the scab of its most prolonged activities , 1n 

Lho tribunal, after having been successively adopted in Italy and Ger¬ 
many, was introduced into Aragon, where, in 1242, additional provisions 
were framed by the Council of Tarragona, on tho basis of those of 1288, 
which may properly ho considered as the primitive instructions of tho Holy 
Oltice m bpain. 


a V la,r in tho eonrso of Ins war with Popo Tlonlfaco VIU condemned lho Tnunlul. 
IS l T P ! ar l i 0r ? sBoa " Wtaliln puli It, tho Inquisition <■ was effectively 

liftfmimlthnS i° C !' U31 1 1? l0, ! i P ln, ' H ' l h . 0 “& h that greedy prince quickly tntorfarcil when 

ae found tho Inquisition laying hands on his special preserves, tho wealthy .Iowa.” &eo lho Papacy.] 
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This “ancient” Inquisition, as it is termed, bore the same odious pecu¬ 
liarities in its leadiug features as the modern; the same impenetrable secrecy 
in its proceedings, the same insidious modes of accusation, a similar use of 
torture, and similar penalties for the offender. A sort of manual, drawn up 
by Eymei'kil\,P au Aragonese inquisitor of the fourteenth century, for the 
instruction ot the judges of the Holy Office, prescribes nil those ambiguous 
forms of interrogation by which the unwary and perhaps innocent victim 
might be circa invented. Tlic arm of persecution, however, fell with suffi¬ 
cient heaviness, especially during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
on the unfortunate Albigenses, who, from the proximity and political 
relations of Aragon and Provence, had become numerous in the former 
kingdom. The persecution appears, however, to have been chiefly confined 
to this unfortunate sect, and there is no evidence that the Holy Office, 
notwithstanding papal briefs to that effect, was fully organised in Castile 
before the reign of Isabella. This is perhaps imputable to the paucity of 
liorotics in that kingdom. It cannot, at any rale, be charged to any luke¬ 
warmness in its sovereigns ; since they, from the time of St. Ferdinand, who 
heaped the fagots on the blazing pile with his own hands, down to that 
of John II, Isabella’s father, who limited the unhappy heretics of Biscay like 
so many wild boasts among tho mountains, had ever evinced a lively zeal for 
the orthodox faith. 

By tho middle of tho fifteenth century, the Albigensian heresy had been 
nearly extirpated by the Inquisition of Aragon; so that this infernal engine 
might have been suffered to sleep undisturbed from want of sufficient fuel 
to keep it in motion, when new and ample materials wore discovered in the 
unfortunate race of Israel, on whom the sins of their fathers have been so 
unsparingly visited by every nation in Christendom among whom they have 
sojourned, almost to tlio present century. 

Under the Visigotliic empire tho Jews multiplied exceedingly in Spain, 
and were permitted to acquire considerable power and wealth. Blit no 
sooner had their Avian masters embraced the orthodox faith than they began 
to testify their zeal by pouring on the Jews the most pitiless storm of perse¬ 
cution. One of their laws alone condemned the whole race to slavery; and 
Montesquieu«« remarks, without much exaggeration, that to the Gothic code 
may bo traced all the maxims of the Modern Inquisition, the monks of the 
fifteenth century only copying, in reference to the Israelites, the bishops of 
the seventh. 

State of the Jews in Spain 

After the Saracenic invasion, which the Jews, perhaps with reason, are 
accused of having facilitated, they resided in the conquered cities and were 
permitted to rninglo with the Arabs on nearly equal terms. The Jews 
accordingly, under these favourable auspices, not only accumulated wealth 
with their usual diligence, but gradually rose to the highest civil dignities, 
and made great advances in various departments of letters. 

The anciont Gas Lilians of tho same period, very different from their 
Gothic ancestors, seem to liavo conceded to the Israelites somewhat of the 
feelings of respect which were extorted from them by the superior civilisation 
of the Spanish Arabs. We find eminent Jews residing in the courts of the 
Christian princes, directing their studies, attending them as physicians, or 
inoro frequently administering their finances. For this last vocation they 
seoni to have had a natural aptitude; and, indeed, the correspondence which 
Ihoy maintained with the different countries of Europe by means of their own 
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countrymen, who acted as the brokers of almost every people among whom 
they were scattered during the Middle Ages, afforded them peculiar facili¬ 
ties both in politics and commerce. AVe meet with Jewish scholars and 
statesmen nUachod to the courts of Alfonso X, Alfonso XI, Pedro tho Cruel, 
Henry (Enrique) II, and other princes. Their astronomical science reoom- 
J ' mended them in a special manner to Alfonso el 

Sabio, who employed them in tho construction 
of his celebrated tables. James I of Aragon 
condescended to rocoivo instruction from them 
in ethics; mid in the fifteenth century wo notice 
Juan (John) II of Castilo employing a Jewish 
secretary in the compilation of a national Can- 
cioncro , 

But all this royal palronago proved ineom- 
po tout to protect tiio Jews when their flourishing 
fortunes had risen to a suUioienfc height to 
oxcito popular envy, augmented as it was by 
that profuse ostentation of equipage and apparel 
for which this singular people, notwithstanding 
their avarice, have usually shown ti predilec¬ 
tion. Stories wore circulated of their contempt 
for tho Catholic worship, their desoemdon of 
its most holy symbols, and of their crucifixion, 
or other sacrifice, of Christian children aL tho 
celebration of their own passovor. With these 
foolish calumnies, tho moro prohahlo clmrgo of 
usury and oxtorlion was industriously pre¬ 
ferred against them ; till at length, towards the 
close of tho fourteenth century, tho fanatical 
populace, stimulated in many instances by tho 
no less fanatical clergy, and perhaps encouraged 
by tho numerous class of debtors to the Jews, 
-who found this a convenient mode of settling 
their accounts, mado a lierco assault oil this 
unfortunate people in Castile and Aragon,breaking into UioU’ houses, violating 
their most private sanctuaries, scattering their costly collections and furni¬ 
ture, and consigning the wretched proprietors to indiscriminate massacre, 
without regard to box or age, 

“ Conversion ” of the Jctva 

In this crisis the only remedy left to the Jews was a real or feigned con¬ 
version to Christianity. Sfc. Vincent Ferricr, a Dominican of Valencia, per¬ 
formed snob a quantity of miracles, in furtherance of this purpose, as might 
have excited the envy of any saint m tho calendar; and these, aided by his 
eloquence, are said to have changed tho hearts of no less than thirty-five 
thousand of the race of Israel, which doubtless must bo reckoned the great¬ 
est miracle of all. 

The legislative enactments of this period, and still more under Junn If 
during the first half of tho fifteenth century, wore uncommonly severe upon 
the Jews. While they were prohibited from mingling freely with the Chris¬ 
tians, and from exercising the professions for which they wero best qualified, 
their residence was restricted within certain prescribed limits of the cities 
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which they inhabited ; and they were not only debarred from their usual 
luxury of ornament in dress, but were held lip to public scorn, as it 
were, by some peculiar badge or emblem embroidered on their garments. 

Such was the condition of the Spanish Jews at the accession of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. The “ new Christians,” or “ converts,” as those who lmd 
renounced the faith of tliejr fathers were denominated, were occasionally 
preferred to high ecclesiastical dignities, which they illustrated by their 
integrity and learning. They were intrusted with municipal offices in the 
various cities of Castile; and as their wealth furnished an obvious resource 
for repairing, by way of marriage, the decayed fortunes of the nobility, 
there was scarcely a family of rank in the land whoso blood had not been con¬ 
taminated, at some period or other, by mixture with the mala sangre , as it came 
afterwards to be termed, of the house of Judah; an ignominious stain, which 
no time has been deemed sufficient wholly to purge away. 

Notwithstanding the show of prosperity enjoyed by the converted Jews, 
their situation was far from secure. Their proselytism had been too sudden 
to ho generally sincere ; and as tho task of dissimulation was too irksome to 
he permanently endured, they gradually became less circumspect, and exhib¬ 
ited the scandalous spectacle of apostates returning to wallow in the ancient 
mire of Judaism. Tho clergy, especially the Dominicans, who seem to have 
inherited the quick scent for horesy which distinguished their frantic founder, 
were not slow in sounding the alarm ; and the superstitious populace, easily 
roused to acts of violence in the name of religion, began to exhibit the most 
tumultuous movements, and actually massacred the constable of Castile in an 
attempt to suppress them at Jaen, tho year preceding the accession of Isa¬ 
bella. After this period tho complaints against the Jewish heresy became 
still more clamorous, and tho throne was repeatedly beset with petitions to 
devise some effectual means for its extirpation (1478). 

It is easy to discern, in tho medley of credulity and superstition, the secret 
envy entertained by the Castilians of the superior skill and industry of their 
Hebrew brethren, and of the superior riches which these qualities secured to 
them ; and it is impossible not to suspect that the zeal of the most orthodox 
was considerably sharpened by worldly motives. 

Bo that as it may, tho cry against the Jewish abominations now became 
general. Among those most active in raising it were Alfonso de Ojeda, 
a Dominican, prior of the monastery of St. Paul in Seville, and Diego de 
Morlo, assistant of that city, who should not be defrauded of the meed of 
glory to which they are justly entitled by their exertions for the new estab¬ 
lishment of the Modern Inquisition. These persons, after urging on the 
sovereigns the alarming oxtent to which the Jewish leprosy prevailed m 
Andalusia, loudly called for the introduction of tho Holy Office, as the only 
effectual means of healing it. In this they were vigorously supported by 
Niccolo Franco, tho papal nuncio then residing at tho court ot Uasti e. 
Ferdinand listened with complacency to a scheme which promised an 
amide source of revenue in the confiscations it involved, hat it was net so 
easy to vanquish Isabella’s aversion to such repugnant measures. 


Queen Isabella persuaded to Persecution 

Well lmd it been for the land if the queen’s conscience had always been 
intrusted to the keeping of persons of suchexemplary piety■«i her 
Talavera. Unfortunately, in her early days, during tho Ufetime of bei 
brother Henry, that charge was committed to n Dominican monk, Ihoma 
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(Tomas) de Torquemada, a native of OKI Castile, subsequently raised to 
the rank of prior of Santa Cruz in Segovia, and condemned to infamous 
immortality by the signal part which he performed in the tragedy of the 
Inquisition. This man, who concealed moro pritlo under ins monastic 
weeds than might have furnished forth a convont of liis order, was one of that 
class with whom zeal passes for religion, and who testify their zeal by a fiery 
persecution of those whose creed differs from their own j who compensate for 
their abstinence from sensual indulgence by giving scope to those deadlier 
vices of the heart, pride, bigotry, and intolerance, which are no loss opposed 
to virtue and are far more extensively mischievous to society. This porson- 
age had earnestly laboured to infuse into Isabella’s young' mind, to which his 
situation as her confessor gave him such ready access, the same spirit of 
fanaticism that glowed in lus own. Fortunately this was greatly counter¬ 
acted by her sound understanding and natural kindness of heart. Torquo- 
nmda urged her, or indeed, as is stated by some, extorted a promiso that, 
“should she ever come to the throne, she would devote herself to the extir¬ 
pation of heresy, for the glory of God and the exaltation of the Catholic 
faith.” The tltno was now arrived when this promiso was to bo discharged. 

Ibis duo to Isabella’s fame to state thus much in palliation of tho unfor¬ 
tunate error into which she was led by her misguided zeal; an error so grave 
that, lilco a vein in some noble piece of statuary, it gives a sinister expression 
to her otherwise unblemished character. It was not until the queou had 
endured the repeated importunities of tlio clergy, particularly of those rev¬ 
erend persons in whom she most confidod, seconded by tho arguments of 
Ferdinand, that she consented to solicit from tho pope a bull for tho intro¬ 
duction of the Holy Oi'iico into Castile. Sixtus IY, who at that timo filled 
tho pontifical chair, easily discerning tho sources of wealth and iniluemeo 
which this measuvo opened to the court of Romo, readily complied with tho 
petition of the sovereigns, and expedited a hull bearing dato November 1st, 
1478, authorising them to appoint two or threo ecclesiastics, inquisitors for 
the detection and suppression of heresy throughout their dominions. 

The queen, however, still averso to violent measures, suspended tho opera¬ 
tion of the ordinance, until a more lenient policy had been first tried, By 
her command, accordingly, the archbishop of Seville, Cardinal Mendoza, 
drew up a catechism exhibiting the different points of tho Catholic faith, and 
instructed the clergy throughout his diocese to spare no pains in illuminat¬ 
ing the benighted Israelites, by means of friendly oxhortation and a candid 
exposition of the true principles of Christianity. IIow far tho spirit of those 
injunctions was complied with, amid tho oxcitomcnt then prevailing, may he 
reasonably doubted. There could bo little doubt, however, that a report, 
made two years later by a commission of ecclesiastics with Alfonso do Ojeda 
at its head, respecting the progress of tho reformation, would bo necessarily 
unfavourable to tho Jews. 

Iu consequence oE this report the papal provisions wero enforced by the 
nomination, on the 17th of September, 1480, of two Dominican monks as 
inquisitors, with two other ecclesiastics, the one as assessor and the olhor 
as procurator-fiscal, with instructions to proceed at once to Seville and outer 
on tho duties of their office. Orders wore also issued to tho authorities of 
the city to support tho inquisitors by all the aid in their power. But tho 
now institution proved so distasteful to them in its origin that they refused 
any co-oporation with its ministers, and during tho first years it can scarcely 
be said to have obtained a footing in any other places in Andalusia than 
those belonging to the crown. 
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The Inquisition of 1J/81 

On the 2nd of January, 1481, the court commenced operations by the 
publication of an edict, followed by several others, requiring all persons to 
aid in apprehending and accusing all such as they might know or suspect 
to be guilty of heresy, and holding out the illusory promise of absolution to 
such as should confess their errors within a limited period. As every mode 
of accusation, even anonymous, was invited, the number of victims multiplied 
so fast that the tribunal found it convenient to remove its sittings from the 
convent of St. Paul, within the city, to the spacious fortress of Triana, in 
the suburbs. 

The presumptive proofs by which the charge of Judaism was established 
against the accused are so curious that a fow of them may deserve notice. It 
was considered good evidence of the fact, if the prisoner wore better clothes 
or cleaner linen on the Jewish Sabbath than on other days of the week; if he 
had no fire in his house the preceding evening; if he sat at table with Jews, 
or ate the meat of animals slaughtered by their hands, or drank a certain bev¬ 
erage hold in much estimation by them; if he washed a corpse in warm water, 
or when dying turned his face to the wall; or, finally, if he gave Hebrew 
names to his children — a provision most whimsically cruelly, since, by a law 
of llenry II, ho was prohibited under severe penalties from giving them 
Christian names. He must have found it difficult to extricate himself from 
the horns of this dilemma. 

On the sixth day of January six convicts suffered at the stake. Seven¬ 
teen more were oxecutecl in March, and a still greater number in the month fol¬ 
lowing ; and by the 4th of November in the same year no less than 298 indi¬ 
viduals had been sacrified in the autos da fS of Seville. Besides these, the 
mouldering remains of many, who had been tried and convicted, after their 
death, wore torn up from their graves, with a hyena-like ferocity which has 
disgraced no other court, Christian or pagan, and condemned to the common 
funoral pile. This was prepared on a spacious stone scaffold, erected in 
the suburbs of the city, with the statues of four prophets attached to the cor¬ 
ners, to which tho unhappy sufferers were bound for the sacrifice. This 
monument of fanaticism continued to disgrace Seville till 1810, when it was 
removed in order to make room for the construction of a battery against the 
French. Tho sword of justice was observed, in particular, to strike at the 
wealthy, the least pardonable offenders in times of proscription. 

The plague which desolated Seville this year, sweeping off fifteen thou¬ 
sand inhabitants, as if in token of the wrath of heaven at these enormities, 
did not palsy for a moment the arm of the Inquisition, which, adjourning to 
Ai'ftcena, continued as indefatigable as before. A similar persecution went 
forward in other parts of the province of Andalusia; so that wtfiun lha same 
year, 1481, the number of tho sufferers was computed at two thousand 
burned alive, a still greater number in effigy, and seventeen thousand 
« reconciled”: a term which must not be understood by tho reader to signify 
anythin* like a pardon or amnesty, but only the commutation of a capital 
sentence for inferior penalties, as fines, civil incapacity, very generally total 
confiscation of property, and not infrequently imprisonment tor life. 

i r Marlueo bb diffuses tho two thousand capital executions over several years. lie sums up 
Lh n varioiw severities of tho Holy Office in tho following gentle terms: “The church, who is tho 
mnilier of mercy mid tho fountain of charity, content with the Imposition of ponanccs, geneiously 

accords life to litany who do not deserve it; while those who persist obstinately in their errors, 

Kting Imprisoned on the testimony of’trustworthy witnesses, she causes to be put to the 
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The Jews were astounded by the bolt, which had fallen so unexpectedly 
upon them. Some succeeded in making their escape to Granada, others to 
France, Germany, or Italy, where they appealed from tho decisions of the 
Holy Oflico to tho sovereign pontiff. 1 Sixtus IV appears for a moment 
to have been touched with something like compunction, for he rebuked the 
intemperate zeal of the inquisitors, and even menaced them with deprivation. 
But these feelings, it would seem, wore but transient; for in 1483 wo find 
the same pontiff quieting the scruples of Isabella respecting tho appropriation 
of the confiscated property, and encouraging both sovereigns to proceed in 
tho groat work of purification by an audacious reference to tho example 
of Jesus Christ, who, says ho, consolidated his kingdom on earth by tho 
destruction of idolatry. 

The Spanish or “ Modern ” Inquisition established 

In the course of the same year ho expedited two briefs, appointing Thomas 
de Torquemacla inquisitor-general of Castile and Aragon, and clothing him 
with full powers to frame a new constitution for tho Holy Office (August 2nd 
and October 17th, 1483). This was the origin of that terrible tribunal, the 
Spanish or Modern Inquisition, familiar to must readers whether of history 
or romance, which for three conturics extended its iron sway over tho 
dominions of Spain and Portugal. 

Edicts wore ordered to be published annually, on the first two Sundays 
in Lent, throughout the churches, enjoining it as a saerod duty on all who 
knew or suspected another to ho guilty of heresy to lodge information 
against him before the Iloly Office ; and tho ministers of religion wore 
instructed to refuse absolution to such as hesitated to comply with this, 
although the suspected person might stand in tho relation of parent, child, 
husband, or wife. All accusations, anonymous as well as signed, woro 
admitted ; it being only necessary to specify tho names of tho witnesses, 
whoso testimony was taken down in writing by a secretary, and afterwards 
read to them, which, unless tho inaccuracies woro so gross as to force 
themselves upon their attention, they seldom failed to confirm. 

Not the least odious feature of tho wholo was tho connection established 
between the condemnation of tho accused and the interests of his judges ; 
since the confiscations, which were tho uniform penalties of heresy, woro 
not permitted to flow into tho royal exchequer until they had first discharged 
the expenses, whether in the shapo of salaries or otherwise, incident to the 
Holy Office. The most humane provisions were constantly evaded in prac¬ 
tice ; and the toils for ensnaring the victim were so ingeniously multiplied 
that few, very few, were permitted to escape without some consuro. .Not 
more than one person, says J Aerolite, in ono or perhaps two thousand processes, 
previous to tho time of Philip III, received entiro absolution, Bo that it 
came to bo proverbial that all who wero not rousted woro at least singed : 

“ J)erruif VInquisition, quand on vient a jubd, 

Si Von ne sort roll, Von sort «u moms jtambe 

torture, and condemned to the flam or Romo miserably polish, bewailing their mtvoyb, and Invoking 
tlio urn no of Chiist, while others call upon that of Rioses Many, again, who sincerely repeat, 
she, notwithstanding tho lioinousness of their transgressions, merely hontonces to poinotual 
imprisonment.” 

1 Bomaldezco states that guards woro posted at tho gates of tho city of .Seville in order to 
prevent tho emigration of tho Jewish inhabitants, which indeed was forbidden under pain of 
deatli. The tribunal, howovei, had gioator terrors for the in, and many succeeded in effecting 
their cscapo. 
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The «Auto daft" 

The last scene in this dismal tragedy was the “ act of faith ” (auto daft), 1 
the most imposing spectacle, probably, which has been witnessed since the 
ancient Homan triumph, and which, as intimated by a Spanish writer, was 
intended, somewhat profanely, to represent the terrors of the Day of Judg¬ 
ment. lhe proudest grandees of tho land, on this occasion, putting on the 
sable livery of familiars of the Holy Office and bearing aloft its banners, 
condescended to aet as the escort of its ministers ; while the ceremony was 
not unfrequeully .countenanced by the royal presence. It should be stated, 
however, that neither of these acts of condescension — or, more properly, 
humiliation — was witnessed until a period posterior to Isabella’s reign. 
The effect was further heightened by the concourse of ecclesiastics in their 
sacerdotal robes, and ponvpous ceremonial which was intended to consecrate, 
as it were, this bloody sacrifice by the authority of a religion which lias 
expressly declared that it desires mercy and not sacrifice . 2 

The most important actors in the scene were the unfortunate convicts, 
who were now disgorged for tho first time from the dungeons of the tribunal. 
They wore clad in coarse woollen garments, styled sail benitos, brought close 
round tho neck and descending like a frock down to tho knees. These were 
of yellow colour, embroidered with a scarlet cross, and well garnished with 
figures of devils and flames of fire, which, typical of the heretic’s destiny 
hereafter, served to make him more odious in the eyes of the superstitious 
multitude . 8 Tho greater part of the sufferers were condemned to be 
“reconciled,” tho manifold meaningsof which soft phrase have been already 
explained. Those who were to be “ relaxed,” as it was called, were delivered 
over, as impenitent heretics, to the secular arm, in order to expiate their 
off once by the most painful of deaths, with the consciousness, still more 
painful, that they were to leave behind them names branded with infamy, 
and families involved in irretrievable ruin . 4 

It is remarkable that a system so monstrous as that of the Inquisition, 
presenting tho most effectual barrier, probably, that was ever opposed to the 
progress of knowledge, should have been revived at the close of the fifteenth 
century, when the light of civilisation was rapidly advancing over every part 
of Europe. It is more remarkable that it Bhould have occurred in Spain, at 
this time under a government which had displayed great religious indopend- 

f 1 Tho Spanish form is auto de fe, but tho Portuguese form—auto da fe, was the first to 
obtain English usage.] 

2 So says Puigblanch <*3 : Tho inquisitors after the celebration of an auto dafe at Guadaloupo, 
in 1481), -wishing piobably to justify these bloody executions m tho eyes of the people, who had 
not yet become familiar with them, solicited a bign from tho Vngin (whose shrine in that place 
is noted all over Spain) hi testimony of lior nppiobation of the Holy Oflico. Their petition was 
answered by such n profusion of muacles that Dr. Francis Sanctius de la Fuente, who acted as 
scribe on the occasion, became out of breath, and, after lccouling sixty, gavo up in despair, 
unable to keep pace with their marvellous rapidity, according to Paramo.* 

a Voltaire <W romnrks (Essai sur les Maws, Chap, cxl) that “ An Asiatic, arriving at Madrid 
on tho day of an auto da fa, would doubt whether it were a festival, lchgjons celebration, sacrifice, 
or massacre ; it is all of them. They reproach Montezuma with sacrificing human captives to the 
gods. Wliat would he liavo said had be witnessed an auto dafe ? " 

4 The government, at least, cannot bo charged with rennssness in promoting this, \Y e find 
two ordinances in the xoynl collection 0 / praqmdlicas, t> dated In September, 1601 (there must be 
somn eiror I 11 the date of one of them), inhibiting, under pain of confiscation of pvopeity, such as 
had boon “reconciled,” and tlieii childienby the mother’s side, and grnndclnldienby the fathei’s, 
from holding any office in tho privy council, courts of justice, or in tlio municipalities, or any 
other place of trust or honour. They were also excluded from the vocation of notaries, surgerm6, 
and apothecaries. This was visiting the sms of tho fathois, to .an extent unparalleled in modern 
legislation. Tho sovereigns might find a precedent tn a law of Sulla, 
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ence on more than, one occasio n, ancl which, had paid uniform regard to the 
rights of its subjects and pursued a generous policy in reference to their 
intellectual culture. Where, we are tempted to ask, when we behold the 
persecution of an innocent, industrious people for the crime of adhesion 
to the faith of their ancestors—-where was the charity which led the 
old Castilian to reverence valour and virtue m an infidel, though an 01101113', 
where the chivalrous self-devotion which led an Aragonese monarch, three 
centuries before, to give away his life in defence of the persecuted sectaries 
of Provence, where the independent spirit which prompted the Castilian 
nobles, during the very last reign, to reject with scorn the purposed inter¬ 
ference of the pope himself in tlieir concerns, that they wore now reduced to 
bow their necks to a few frantic priests, tho members of an order which, in 
Spain at least, was quite as conspicuous for ignorance as intolerance? True, 
indeed, the Castilians, and the Aragonese subsequently still more, gave such 
evidence of tlvcir aversion to the institution, that it can hardly be believed 
the clergy would have succeeded in fastening it upon them, had they not 
availed themselves of the popular prejudices against tho Jews. 1 Providence, 
however, permitted that the sufferings thus heaped 011 tho beads of this 
unfortunate people should bo requited in full measure to the nation that 
inflicted them. Tho fires of Lho Inquisition, which were lighted exclusively 
for the Jews, were destined eventually to consume tlieir oppressors. They 
were still more deeply avenged in the moral iullucnco of this tribunal, which, 
eating like a pestilent canker into tho heart of tho monarchy at the vory 
lime when ifc was exhibiting a most goodly promise, left it at length a bare 
and sapless trunk. 


Torqucmada and his Successors 

Notwithstanding the persecutions under Torquemada were confined almost 
wholly to tho Jews, Ins activity was such as to furnish abundant precedent, 
in regard to forms of proceeding, for bis successors ; if, indeed, the word 
forms may be applied to the conduct of trials so summary that tho tribunal 
of Toledo alone, under tho superintendence of two inquisitors, disposed of 
3,321 processes in little more than a year. The number of convicts was 
greatly swelled by U10 blunders of the Dominican monks, who acted as 
qualificalors or interpreters of what constituted heresy, and whoso ignorance 
led them frequently to condemn, as heterodox, propositions actually derived 
from tho fathers of the church. The prisoners for life, alone, bccanio so 
numerous that it was necessary to assign them their own houses as tho places 
of their incarceration. 

The data for an accurate calculation of the number of victims sacrificed 
by the Inquisition during this reign are not very satisfactory. Prom such 
as exist, however, Llorcnte has been led to tho most frightful results. In 
this enormous sum of huuuin misery is not included the multitude of orphans, 
who, from the confiscation of tlieir paternal inheritance, were turned over to 
indigence and vice. 2 Many of tlio reconciled were afterwards sentenced as 

1 Tho Aragonese made a manly though ineffectual resistance, from the fli'ht, to the intro¬ 
duction of the Inquisition among them by .Ferdinand. In Castilo, Us cnounons abuses piovnkeil 
the spirited interposition of tlio legislature nfc lho commencement of the following reign Hub 
iL was then too late. 

2 By aiuuticlo of the primitive insti actions, the inquisitors were lequiral to act npmt a small 
portion of tho confiscated estates foi the education and Christian nm-turo of minors, children of tho 
condemned. Llorento ^says that, in the immense numbers of processes which lie had occasion 
to consult, he met with no instance of their attention to tho fate of these uufortunalo orphans I 
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relapsed ; and the curate of Los Palacios cc expresses the charitable wish that 
“the whole accursed race of Jews, mate and female, of twenty years of ago 
and upwards, might be purified with fire and fagot! ” 3 

The vast apparatus of the Inquisition involved so heavy an expenditure, 
that a very small sum comparatively, found its way into the exchequer, to 


counterbalance the great 
detriment resulting to the 
state from the sacrifice of 
tho most active and skilful 
par l o £ its population. All 
temporal interests, how¬ 
ever, were hold light in 
comparison with the pur¬ 
gation of tho land from 
heresy] and such augmen¬ 
tations as tho revenue did 
receive, wo are assured, 
were conscientiously de¬ 
voted “to pious purposes 
and tho Moorish war ” ! 2 

Tho Roman see is 
charged with duplicity, 
characteristic of Alex¬ 
ander VI, in making a 
gainful traffic by tho sale 
of dispensations from tho 
ponallies incurred by such 
as foil under tho ban of the 
Inquisition, provided they 
wero rich enough to pay 
for them, and afterwards 
revoking them, at the in¬ 
stance of the Castilian 
court. Meanwhile, the 
odium excited by the un¬ 
sparing rigour of Torque- 
mada raised up so many 
accusations against him 
that lie was thrice com¬ 
pelled to sond an agent to 
Romo to defend his cause 
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before the pontiff; until, Torqueuapa 

at length, Alexander VI, . . , , , 

in 1494 , moved by these reiterated complaints, appointed four coadjutors, 


i Tornuomada waned war upon freedom of thought in overy form. In 1400-lie caused several 
IlolnoW Bibles to ho publicly burned and some time aftor, more limn six ™ “fsala- 

nrinnfnl learning, on Llio imputation of Judaism, sorcery, or heresy, at the autos da fc oi h< 

° of sclenco. This may remind one of tho similar sentence passed by Lops 

SStaflTiSSfill, about fifty yens before open «»>»***^JTl* 

discordant, o£ deserted houses in Andalusia, Gaubay m puts these at three thpusauci, g 
at four, L. Mnrlnoo » as lugh as flvo thousand. 
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out of a pretended regard to the infirmitios of liis age, to share with him the 
burdens of his office. 

This personage, who is entitled to so high a rank among* those who have 
been the authors of unnnxed evil to their species, was permitted to reach a 
very old age, and to die quietly m his bed. Yet lie lived in such constant 
apprehension of assassination that lie is said to havo kept a reputed unicorn's 
horn always on his table, which was imagined to have the power of detecting 
and neutralising poisons; while, for the more complete protection of his person, 
he was allowed an escort of fifty liorso and two hundred foot in liis progresses 
through the kingdom. 

This maids zeal was of such an extravagant character that it may almost 
shelter itself under the name of insanity. His history may bo thought to 
prove that of all human infirmities, or rather vices, there is none productive 
of more extensive mischief to society than fanaticism. Thu opposite principle 
of atheism, which refuses to recognise the most important sanctions to virtue, 
does not necessarily imply any destitution of just moral perceptions*, that 
is, of a power of discriminating between right and wrong, in its disciples. 
But fanaticism is so far subversive of the most established principles of 
morality, that, under the dangerous maxim, “For the advancement of the 
faith, all means aro lawful,” which Tasso lias rightly, though perhaps iindu- 
signedly, derived from the spirits of hell, it not only excuses, but enjoins the 
commission of tlio most revolting crimes as a sacred duty. The more repug¬ 
nant, indeed, such crimes may be to natural feeling or public Hontimont, the 
greater their merit, from the sacrifice which the commission of them involves. 
Many a bloody page of history attests the fact that fanaticism armed with 
power is the sorest evil which can befall a nation.™ 

Under Charles I (tho emperor Charles V) the oortos sought for a modifi¬ 
cation of the laws of the Inquisition; but under Philip 11 the flames burned 
brightly again, at first in Seville and Valladolid (1559 seq.'). But by the 
end of the seventeenth century all vestiges of the Reformation avcic effaced, 
and the activity of the Inquisition became limited to tho destruction of pro¬ 
hibited books, of which an Index laid been prepared in 1558. IJinlor Charles 
III, in 1770, an edict was passed, securing an accused party from arbitrary 
imprisonment; and other regulations wore passed, curtailing Urn powers of 
the Inquisition, until, in 1808, Joseph Bonaparte abolished it entirely. In 
1814 Ferdinand VII restored it; but the popular rage in 1820 destroyed the 
inquisitor’s palace at Madrid, and tho cortes again abolished it. But in 1825, 
by the efforts of the clergy, another inquisitorial commission was appointed. 
It continued till 1834, when it was finally abolished, and its property applied 
to the payment of the public debt. But it may be a long while before the 
country will revive from the effects of the court which, in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, extinguished her active literary 11 Co and placed this 
nation, so richly endowed, almost outside of the circle of European civilisa¬ 
tion. Spain, it is true, remained free from heresies and religious wars; but 
her rest was the rest of the grave, so far ns religious vitality was concerned. 

The fortunes of tho Inquisition in Portugal were similar to those which 
it had in Spain. In the reign of John VI (1818-1826) it was finally abolished. 
The last relics of the Italian Inquisition disappeared at the unification of tho 
nation. The Congregation of the Inquisition at Home, appointed by Sixtus 
V in 1587, is all that remains of it. In its day it likewise had crushed out 
the Reformation, and had raged the most fearfully m V©nice; but there 
its activity seems to have ceased in 1781, and in 1808 Napoleon abolished it. 
Restored under Pius VII in 1814, it directed its energies to prevent the 
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diffusion of tho Italian Bible, anil to check the introduction of evangelical 
truth. 

_ In the Netherlands, where the Inquisition was first introduced in the 
thirteenth contury, it became a terrible weapon in the time of the Reforma¬ 
tion.. In 1521, Charles V passed a rigorous edict against heretics, and 
appointed Franz van dor Hulsfc inquisitor-general. In 1525 three inquisitors- 
goneral were appointed, in 1537 the number was increased to four, and in 
1515 one was appointed for each of the provinces. According’ to Grotius, a 
hundred thousand victims died under Charles V; according to the prince of 
Orange, fifty thousand. Both computations are probably too large. Under 
Philip II the inquisitors developed the most zeal; and the duke of Alva, in 
1507, appointed the Bloody Council, which proceeded with unheard-of cruelty 
against those whoso wealth excited their avarice, or whose heresy aroused 
their suspicion. In 1573 Alva was recalled ; and three years later the prov¬ 
inces concluded the League of Ghent, whose fifth article abolished the edicts 
against heresy.* 

Torture lasted as late as 1817 in Spain, where Van Ilalen suffered it, not¬ 
withstanding the papal bull of 181G; and, according to Mackenna,* it lasted 
in Spanish America until 1809. 

In conclusion it is possible to present a fairly accurate total of the ruinous 
sweep of tho Inquisition. The historian Llorente* accomplished the seem¬ 
ingly impossible task of unearthing the records. He was a Spanish priest, and 
from 1785 was an officer of the Inquisition in its then milder form. In 1808 
ho became a Uonapartist, and was concerned in the suppression of monastic 
orders. The archives wore at his disposal, ancl he studied them thoroughly. 
IIo fled to Franco on tho Restoration in 1814, and there brought out his 
monumental work in French. His life was not safe oven there, and he suf¬ 
fered much persecution. Ilis work has been convicted of many faults, but 
not of dishonesty, and his conclusions may be quoted with a reasonable 
amount of confidence.« 

Llorcnte's Computation of the Victims of the Inquisition 

In summing up, it appears that tho Spanish Inquisition, during the first 
eighteen years of its existence under Torquemada, condemned 8,800 persons 
to perish in the flames, 6,500, dead or fugitives, to be burned in effigy ; and 
imposed different pains and penalties upon 90,004 who were reconciled ; 
making a total of 105,294 viclims. I propose to lake each tribunal separately 
and to plaoo the number of victims as low as circumstances will permit. 

AVere I guided by tho autos da fd of the Inquisition of Toledo and Sara¬ 
gossa I might triplo the number of victims, for_ in eight years alone 0,341 
were punished by the inquisitors of Seville, which is at the rate of 792 a 
year, not including the many victims of other autos da fd which I have 
found mentioned, but of which I cannot find the reports. Saragossa shows 
almost similar results, and if the same is assumed, of the other tribunals the 
total would be twice as much again as by my reckoning. But I do not wish 
to give anyone grounds for saying that I have tried to exaggerate the evil. 

The second general inquisitor was Diego Deza, a Dominican, tutor to 
tho prince of Asturias, Don Juan, bishop of Zamora, Salamanca, Jaen, 
Valencia, and finally archbishop of Seville. He held the office from tho 
beginning of 1499 to the end of 1506, when he resigned it by order of king 
Ferdinand V, regent of Castile. In his time there were the same twelve 
tribunals in the peninsula as in the time of his predecessor \ therefore 1 
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reckon only 208 burned, 104 burned in effigy, and 4,067 subjected to 
penances, making a total of 4,369 victims a year. This number, multiplied 
by eight makes the number of victims in his time, 1,664 of the first class, 832 
of the second class, and 32,45G of the third class; a total of 34,952 victims. 

Tho third general inquisitor was the cardinal-archbishop Francisco Ximo- 
nes do Cisneros, a Franciscan. Ho held the office from the year 1507 until 
the 8th of November, 1617, when ho died. During that time there was 
a separate offico of general inquisitor of Aragon which was first held by 
Juan Enguera, a Dominican, bishop of Vique. Ho died in 1513 and was 
succeeded by Luis Mercader, a Carthusian, who upon his death on the 1st of 
June, 1516, was succeeded by Cardinal Adriano do Floroncio, then dean 
of Lobania, tutor of Charles V, afterwards bishop of Tortosa, and ultimately 
sovereign pontiff (Adrian VI). In 1513 Cardinal Ximenes de Cisneros 
created a tribunal of the Inquisition for tho bishopric of Cuenca and its 
districts, separating them from the jurisdiction of Murcia in 15IC ; another 
for tho fortress of Oran in Africa, and another for America in tho island of 
Cuba. We will leave the two last out of our calculations, as well as those 
of Caller m the island of Sardinia, and of Palermo ill Sicily, 

The twolve former tribunals of the peninsula produced, according to the 
inscription in Seville, with the modification adopted, 208 burned, 104 burned 
in effigy, 4,057 subjected to penances, a year, making from the year, 1507 to 
1513 inclusive a total of 1,450 of the first class, 728 of the second class, and 
28,399 of the third class. 

The tribunal of Cuenca was established in 1514, and according to my 
method of computation I assign to it 200 of the first class, 200 of tho second, 
and 1,700 of the third, which added to the 208, 104, and4,057 of the other 
twelve tribunals gives a total for that year of 408, 304, and 5,767, In 1515, 
the tribunal of Cuenca is counted as one of tho old tribunals, with only 16 
of the first class, 8 of the socond, and 312 of the third, which added to tho 
total of the other tribunals amounts to 224, 112, and 4,369. In 1516 and 
1517, the result is similar. The total of the eleven years during which 
Ximenes de Cisneros was general inquisitor is 2,536 burned, 1,368 burned in 
effigy, and 47,263 penitents, 61,167 in all. 

Cardinal Adriano, bishop of Tortosa, was tho fourth general inquisitor. 
He was appointed at the beginning of March, 1518, and though ho was 
elected pope on tho 9th of January, 1522, he had no successor as head 
of the Holy Office until the end of 1522; for Adriano issued tho hulls on 
the 10th of September of that year, fourteen days boforo his death. For this 
roason the number of tribunals in the peninsula was not increased for six 
years, but in America one was established at Puerto IUeo for tho West 
Indies in 1519. 

According to the inscription in the castle of Triana, in tho thirteen tribu¬ 
nals of our continent there were every year 224 persons burned, i 12 burned 
in effigy, and 4,369 subjected to penances; consequently tho total for the six 
years was 1,344 of the first class, 672 of the second class, and 26,214 of the 
third class; 28,230 victims in all. 

The fifth general inquisitor was Cardinal Alfonso Manrique, successively 
bishop of Baclajo/, and of Cordova, and archbishop of Seville. In 1521, ho 
ordered the inscription which has guided our calculations for tho preceding 
years to be placed in the castle of Triana in Seville. In this same year tho tri¬ 
bunal of Granada, which had been established tho year before, began to exor¬ 
cise its functions. Although the number of those punished as Judaical 
horclicfl was diminished, there was no lack of victims, their places being sup- 
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phort by Uio Mohammedan Moriscoea, Lutherans, and Sodomites, whose 
punishment, ami that of other criminals, was confided to the inquisitors by 
I opo Clement VII. Manrique died on the 28t)i of September, 1538, having 
established tribunals of the Inquisition in Canaria, Jaen, and Granada, and 
tAVo m America for Tierrafirme (Terra Firma) and the West Indies. It is 
calculated that the yearly victims would be about 10 burned, 5 burned in 
ofljgy, and 50 subjected to penances, a total of 65 victims. There were 
thirteen tribunals in tlm peninsula, two in the adjacent islands, and multi¬ 
plying by tho fifteen years of Manrique’s ministry there were 2,250 of the 
first class, 1,125 of the second class, and 11,250 of the third class, a total of 
14,625 victims. 

[Lierento continues thus his record from inquisitor to inquisitor through 
tho continues. Wo shall omit those till we reach tho last years of the Holy 
Office.’] 

Thirtieth, Felipe Boltmn, bishop of Salamanca, was general inquisitor 
after Quinlano, in 1774. He exorcised this function until he died, winch 
appears to mo to liuvo been about 1783. In his time there were 2 burned, 
none burned in effigy, 16 condemned to public penances, and very many in 
secret without infamy or confiscation. My departure from Madrid for 
Valencia on tho lOLli of August, ] 812, since which I never returned to court, 
prevented mo from completing this catalogue with the exact dates, but the 
substance of my narrative is most exact. The last victim who perished in 
tho flames was a bcata of Seville, on the 7th of November, 1781. She wna 
condemned Cor having a compact and illicit personal intercourse with tho 
devil, and for impenitent donial of tho offence, according to tho trial. Her 
life would havo boon spared lmd she pleaded guilty to the crimes of which 
she was accused. 

Forty-firat, Augustin Rubin do Covallos, bishop of Jaen, knight of the 
grand cross of tho royal Spanish order of Charles III. He immediately suc¬ 
ceeded Beltran and was general inquisitor from 1784 until 1792, when lie 
died. No one was burned in person nor in offigy in his timoj 14 were con¬ 
demned to public penances, and many in secret but without infamy or 
confiscation. Forty-second, Manuol Abad-y-In-Siorra, bishop of Astorga, 
archbishop of .Solimbra and general inquisitor, appointed in 1792. Ho 
resigned in 1794 by order of Charles IV. In his time 16 were condemned 
to public and many to private penances; no one was burned. Forly- 
thivd, Francisco Antonio do Lorcimna, cardinal-archbishop of Toledo, was 
appointed general inquisitor in 1794, and resigned by order of Charles IV in 
1797. In his time 14 were condemned to public and many to private penances; 
no mm wan burned. 

Forty-fourth, Ramon Josef do Aroe, archbishop of Burgos and of Saragossa, 
patriarch of tho Indies, councillor of stale, general director of the Royal 
University of Madrid, and knight of the grand cross of tho royal order of 
Charles ITT. lie was genoral inquisitor from 1798 to 1808. In his time 
20 woro condemned to publio and many to private penances, without infamy 
or confiscation of goods. Ono offigy was burned at Cuenca, but no one was 
burned in person, lor though sentence was pronounced against the curate of 
Hugo, tho general inquisitor and supremo council refused to confirm it, in order 
to prevent its execution. Recapitulation: burned in person, 31,912!; burned 
iu oiligy, 17,659; condemned to sovero penances, 291,450; total, 841,021. 

Mv'design is to calculate) tho number of victims at thelowest figure pos¬ 
sible, and I am convincod that from tho year 1481, when the tribunal was 
established, until the end of tho reign of Philip II, the numbers were much 
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more than I have stated, considering the records of the tribunals of Toledo 
and Saragossa, which did not notably exceed the rest. If we were to add 
the victims punished by the tribunals of Mexico, Lima, Cartagena de las 
Indies (Cartagena in Colombia), Sicily, and in the galleys at sea, the num¬ 
ber would be incalculable. Still more so wore we to count the victims which 
resulted from the attempts to establish the Inquisition in Naples, Milan, 
and Flanders, for all these belonged to Spain, and telt the influence of the 
Spanish tribunal. How many died in their beds of illness caused by the 
infamy which fell upon them through the condemnation of their relations? 
No possible calculation could include all this misery. 

EFFECTS AND INFLUENCES OF THE INQUISITION 

Gcddcs,? in 1714, made this contemporary observation, and his point 
should not be forgotten in an estimate of the far-reaching evils. "By this 
list we see what a terrible havoc is made by the Inquisition in Portugal, and 
especially among the trading people, to the great diminution both of its 
stock in trade and of the number of its current and expert merchants. For 
though there were but four persons burned this year in Lisbon by the Inquisi¬ 
tion, there wore above threescore undone by it. Anyone of a family’s 
being taken up by the Inquisition goes a great way towards ruining it, filling 
them with such horrors as drive them into countries that arc out of the 
reach of the Inquisition.” 

A recent writer, a churchman, Dean Kilchin,^ has said: 

“The hand of the Holy Office was outstretched against all; no lofty 
dignity in church or state, no eminence in art or science, no purity of life, 
could defend from its attacks. It is said to have threatened Charles V and 
Philip II; ii persecuted Archbishop Carranza, head of the church m Spain; 
destroyed De Dominis, archbishop of Spalatro; it smote Galileo, murdered 
Giordano Bruno, attacked Pico di Mirandola, ancl even is said to have 
threatened Cscsar Borgia. With equal vigour, in combination with (ho 
Jesuits, the Inquisition made war on books and learning, religious or secular 
alike; we have seen how baleful was its effect in earlier days on literature 
and art in Provence, and m the time of the Catholic sovereigns on the material 
well-being of Spain. ‘ In the love of Christ and his maid-mother/ says Queen 
Isabella, ‘I have caused groat misery, and have depopulated towns and dis¬ 
tricts, provinces and kingdoms.’” 2* 

A CATHOLIC VIEW OF THE INQUISITION (c. .T IIEFELe) 

The word inquisition with the original signification of an ecclesiastical 
court of faith, was later applied to a stale institution which, on account 
of its real or alleged harshness, has become a by-word in Europe for every¬ 
thing horrible. There is no doubt Hint an ecclesiastical court of inquiry 
existed among the Christians from the beginning, but it is equally certain 
that in the earliest times the penalties for heresy were only ecclesiastical ancl 
clerical without any civil effect. The case was altered when Emperor Con¬ 
stantine appeared as both the proLoctor ancl the secular arm of the church, 
for which reason lie considered it necessary to exile the heretics, who were 
threatening the church with danger, in order to put them out of the way of 
doing harm. More severe punishments than exile were first inflicted upon 
the Catholics by the Armns when their co-religionists Constantins and Yalens 
occupied the throne. The former introduced the practice of imprisoning the 
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orthodox, the latter of drowning them, and Arian princes in the later Germanic 
kingdoms always exercised violence towards those of different faiths 

The connection of church and stale was made much closer by the great 
theocratic idea, emanating from Gregory VII, which aimed at the bringing 
together of all peoples ol the Occident into one theocratic union, the protector 
of which was to bo the pope, in the name of God; blit the members of which 
could naturally be only those who belonged to the church. From this stand¬ 
point, heretics necessarily appeared as criminals of state because, through 
their wrong teaching, they rebelled against God as the king of the theocratic 
union: henoo the civil codes of the middle ages punished heresy with death. 

Whereas, after the time of Constantine the Great, the civil punishments 
of heretics wore inlliclod by the secular rulers, the decision as to whether a 



former sense, iL has existed since the time of the apostles; and, in the latter, 
since Unit of (lonslantino the Great. The actual Inquisition had its beginning 
in the groat synod of Toulouse in 1229. Soon after this synod in southern 
France, we meet especially appointed inquisitors in Italy. Here also heresy 
had ravaged widely and had become so dangerous that even Emperor Fred¬ 
erick IT, who is the last person one could accuse of bigotry, immediately upon 
his coronation and repeatedly afterwards uttered the death penalty against 
heretics. Gradually the episcopal inquisition became changed into a Domini¬ 
can inquisition and was introduced into nearly all the countries of Europe. 
In (he Pyreimenn peninsula likewise, which is here our main subject of interest, 
it came into Castile, Navarro, and Portugal, as well as into Aragon. Castile 
was to become the homo of ilia “Now Inquisition,” as Llorente* calls it,—more 
correctly of the Spanish Inquisition, the direct impulse to which was given by 
a peculiar condition which existed nowhere else than in Spain, 

Already in the first centuries after the birth of Christ, the Jews in Spain 
had become so numerous ancl powerful that they began to think of Jiulaising 
the whole land, flenco it came about that the synod of Eliboris (303-313), 
an old Spanish city in the vicinity of which the later Granada is said to have 
been built, passed a resolution that in the future no Christian landholder was 
to let his fields be blessed by Jews. On the other hand there was no lack of 
attempts on the part of the old Visigolhic kings in Spain to force the Jews to 
become Christians; hut this was forbidden by the fourth council of Toledo, 
in its 57til canon, with the wards: “Hereafter no Jew may be made to accept 
Christianity by force, but those who arc already converted, even though it 
was by force, since they have already received the holy sacraments, must keep 
their lnilh and may in no wise blaspheme or despise it.” 

Much more clangorous than the real Jews were those who were seemingly 
converted to Christianity and whose numbers had increased enormously after 
the persecutions at the end of the 11th century. "While the former had seized 
upon a large pari of the national wealth and the Spanish commerce, the latter 
threatened both the Spanish nationality and the Christian religion, since these 
disguised Jews on the one hand invaded clerical offices and even occupied 
episcopal chairs, while on the other they attained high civil honours, married 
into all noble families and used all these connections, together with their 
wealth, to bring about the victory of Judaism over Spanish nationality ana 
over (ho Christum faith. Many laymen as well as churchmen recognised the 
dinner threatened by the Jews and were convinced that something must be 
done by the government, for which reason repeated requests •were made to 
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Ferdinand and Isabella to take measures against the disguised Jews: it was 
against them that the inquisition was directed later, but never against the 
real Jews. 

Soon after Ferdinand and Isabella had decided to introduce the Inquisition 
into Castile, Pope Sixtus IV, oil November 1st, 1478, gave the ecclesiastical 
permission and allowed the two rulers to appoint two, or three clerical digni¬ 
taries, secular or regular priests, to question and to punish heretics. Two 
royal inquisitors were now appointed lor Seville on the strength of the papal 
bull. In this step we have the beginning of the New or the Spanish state 
inquisition which differs principally from the ecclesiastical institution of the 
same name in the fact that the persons intrusted with the examination and 
the punishment of heretics —whether they were clericals or laymen — appeared 
not as servants of the church but as slate officials who received their appoint¬ 
ment and instructions from the ruling princes. 

There was a second political reason why the Spanish monarchs in every 
way should have favoured an institution which, while appearing to be ecclesias¬ 
tical, was almost continually accused and fought by the heads of the church, 
by the popes and bishops. With the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella the 
transition began from the old stale to the new, from the Germanic lo the 
abstract and absolute. In the old state tlic central or royal power was limited 
by three comparatively free corporations, the nobility, the clergy, and the 
municipalities, and this the more so as these estates wore closely connected 
with powers abroad, the clergy with Rome, the nobility and municipalities 
with their foreign peers, so that the union of the state within itself and there¬ 
with the superiority of the throne was not a little hindered. In both Castile 
and Aragon the inquisition was the most effective means of bringing all sub¬ 
jects, especially the clergy and nobility, under the power of the throne, and 
of perfecting the absolute authority of the sovereign. 

Hence it was that it was precisely the two higher estates which most hated 
the Inquisition and which were persecuted ns its enemies more often than the 
heretics; it was also principally the prelates who were soon involved in 
numerous suits with the new tribunals. The popes also could not fail to see 
that the Spanish Inquisition served the political absolutism much more than 
it did ecclesiastical purism, and lienee they tried to intercept its growth in the 
same degree that they had promoted the old ecclesiastical inquisition. 

This state character of the Spanish Inquisition has also been fully recog¬ 
nised by the more exact historical investigation of modem times, and even 
Rankehas expressed himself lo the same effect ns follows: “We have a 
celebrated book concerning it (the Inquisition) by Llorcnte,* and if I make 
so bold as to say anything in disagreement with such a predecessor lot this be 
an excuse, that that so well informed author wrote in the interest of the 
Alfrmicesados of the Joscphmian government [i.e, the Galhcising faction sup¬ 
porting King Joseph Bonaparte], Jn their interest lie opposes the liberties of 
the Basque provinces, although the latter can hardly be denied. In the same 
interest he secs in the Inquisition also a usurpation of clerical power over state 
authority. If I am not mistaken, however, from the very facts which he 
relates it appears that the Inquisition was a royal court, but one provided with 
clerical weapons.” 

Guizot** agrees with this opinion in the words: “It (the Inquisition) was 
at first more political than religious, and destined to maintain order rather 
than to defend the faith.” 

That the Portuguese Inquisition also was always regarded by the govern¬ 
ment itself as a state institution is shown by an ordinance dated March 20th, 
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, ,? llG . JjKlufaUion is often judged according to standards of the 19th instead 
ot the Join and 16th centuries, and hence it is judged incorrectly. Whereas 
during tho past hundred years it has been the tendency to regard wrong 
boll overs and unbelievers of all lands as the most educated and the noblest 
citizens, the Inquisition on the contrary was based on the mediaeval view that 
erring m re lgion was high treason and that only the advocate of the state 
religion could bo a safe ancl trustworthy citizen. It is natural that the up¬ 
holder of one standpoint cannot possibly judge impartially, events which 
have arisen from the other, unless in giving his judgment lie is able to trans¬ 
port himself from his own time into the other and into its views. 

This is done by every true historian. But the Inquisition is a subject 
which has been most discussed and described by those who give mere phrases 
instead of investigations, mere arbitrary statements instead of critical exami¬ 
nations, more romantic descriptions instead of objective judgments, and who 
fry to replace a lack of knowledge by so called liberally-minded phrases. 
People, of this sort do not remember that the principle, cujus cs t retjio, \ll\m 
ct relit/ip, 1 on which the whole Inquisition rests, was universally recognised in 
olden times, and was so little questioned that Protestants especially upheld it 
and put it into execution. 

Per example in the palatinate, when the Kurfiirst Frederick III, who had 
been a Lutheran until then, went over to Calvinism in 1563, he compelled all 
congregations in his land to take the same step, and exiled everyone who 
would not accept tho Heidelberg catechism. Thirteen years later, in 1576, 
his son Ludwig restored the orthodox Lutheranism, drove out the Calvimstic 
preachers and teachers, and forced his dependents to become Lutheran again. 
The Religious Peace of the year 1555 gave every government the power of 
giving its dependents the alternative of accepting the religion of the sovereign 
or of emigrating, upon paying a certain sum, just as was done in Spain with 
the Jews and Moors; and it is a well-known fact that the Reformation owed 
its spread in Germany in largo measure to this lenient Spanish alternative. 

Furthermore, in judging the Inquisition it is often forgotten that the penal 
code of that time was much more sevcic ancl sanguinary than that of the 19th 
century. Many a trespass which is now atoned for by a slight penalty had at 
that time to lie paid for with blood; and the criminal code of Charles Y of the 
year 1532 is a most speaking witness for the severe criminal justice of the 
period out of which the Spanish Inquisition grew. Also the Carolina , for 
example, indicts punishments on body, life, and limb for blasphemy of God 
and of the Blessed Virgin (§CVI); and witches are punished with death 

i t must also not be overlooked, in judging the Inquisition, that the death 
penalty for heresy was not peculiar to it alone, but was common at that time 
to all lands and confessions. The reformer Buzer said of Michael Servetus, 
in the public pulpit at Strassburg,. that he deserved the most humiliating 
death on account of his article against the Trinity. And that this was not 
merely a strong figure of speech of the Reformers is shown two decades later 

[‘Thismay ljoroughly Irnnslftlocl “Tho man Hint rules llio region, rulos also its religion."] 
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by Calvin, when on October 27th, 1553, lie lmd that very "heretic” slowly 
burned to death at Geneva. That there may remain no doubt that the Pro¬ 
testants of that time wished to punish heresy with death, the “gentle” Me- 
hmchthon wrote on this subject to Calvin, 

"I Iiilvo wsjwl thy nvLiclo, whornin. thou hast refuted in detail the terriblo lilnsphomies of 
Sorvctinuiml thcrofoio I thank the Hon of God who lifts given Lliec tlio victory m (his thy struggle, 
The church is greatly indebted to Uicg for it, now and in all future time, ' I wholly agree with 
thy opinion mul claim that your highness (eine Qbiigkeil) has noted wholly in accordance with 
justice in executing a blnsphomous person aftor a regular examination.” 

In addition I will note that Theodore Tessa also wrote an articlo Dc herrt'kh 
a magistratu (ivilijnmiendis and that many others besides Seryetus, as Valen¬ 
tine Gentilis, Bolsce, Oarlsladt, Gruot, Castollio, the councillor Ameaur, and 
others, could convince themselves through imprisonment, banishment, and 
death that in the Protestant church there was no milder an inquisition than 
in Spain. This is acknowledged even by many Protestants, as for example 
by Prescott** in his history of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

But we clo not need to go back to the 10th century or even to consider the 
terrible mistreatment of the Catholics in England, 1 in order to discover coun¬ 
terparts to the Spanish Inquisition among the Protestants. A remarkable 
case of this kind from the eighteenth century is related by Pfcilschiftcr: In the 
year 1724 at Reiiclsburg a young soldier, because he had wished to make a 
compact with the devil, as an act of royal favour was merely beheaded. Even 
more recently, e.g. in the year 1844, on the third of April the painter J. 0. 
Nilson in Sweden was banished on account of “apostasy from the Lutheran 
faith and of going over to a mistaken religion’* (the Catholic) and was declared 
to have forfeited all civil rights and rights of inheritance; this decision was 
confirmed by the highest court of the land in the year 1845. The unfortunate 
Nilson died in February 1847 at Copenhagen, in poverty. 

I say all this not in reproach but only to show that the Protestants also 
have recognised the sanguinary rule: “Deviation from the state religion is to 
be punished with death.*' If any one had any doubts as to the justice of this 
principle in the IGth and 17th centuries, it seems to mo Unit these doubts 
should first have arisen in the minds of the Protestants, because their own 
apostasy from the church should have taught them to think more leniently of 
other apostates. 

Among the victims of the Inquisition the so-called witches and sorcerers 
held a considerable place, and it would be superfluous to expend many words 
in proving that these unfortunates wore just as severely persecuted in Ger¬ 
many as in Spain and in just as sanguinary a fashion by Protestants as by 
Catholics. Not only a Torqucmada, but also a Benedict Carpzov two hundred 
years later, erected a stake for burning witches. Even the reformer Bo’/a 
reproached the French parliament for being too lax in seeking out witches, 
and Walter Scott acknowledges that the stronger Calvinism grew in England 
the more numerous wore the processes against witches. The Jesuit Frederick 
Spec of Langenfcld overthrew the belief in witches among the Catholics 
seventy years earlier than the Protestant Thomasius, and even in the year 

_ [‘The rentier will find full treatment of Protestant excesses in Iho histories of flernmnv, 
Switzerland, anil England Tlio perseonlion of Onlholics in Km;]and is discussed, in vol XIX, 
pp. 148-1.4), 1 o9-101, 11)9-300, 051-355, 406-108, 414-463, including an account of tortures used 
m England during Elizabeth's reign, and a comparison of hoi cruellies with lhose of “ Woody 
Miuy.” As part of religious history, ono should nlso nn(o tlio porsmilinns nilMoled on dis¬ 
senters by the Chuveh of England, in Scotland and Ireland, ns discussed in tlio histories of those 
countries ] 
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17] 8 the legal faculty of Tubingen condemned a witch to death; indeed just a 
year later than in Spain, was the last witch burned in the canton of Glams by 
a reformed court, in 1782. 1 On the whole, a comparison of the German pro¬ 
cesses against witches with the workings of the Spanish Inquisition, could 
hardly be made to appear to the advantage of the former. 

Moreover it must not be forgotten with all this that the tribunal of the 
Inquisition always delivered only the sentence, that the accused was more or 
less, wholly or partly, or not at all guilty of heresy, blasphemy and the like. 
It itself never condemned to death though its decisions led to this penalty, in 
that the one found “guilty of heresy” by the Holy Office was turned over to 
the secular arm and by this, namely by the council of Castile, was led before 
Lhe highest Spanish court for death or imprisonment. 

The Spanish Inquisition is often declared to be a product of the Roman 
doctrinal despotism, without attention being given to the fact that it was 
precisely the popes who were least inclined to this institution and who at 
nearly all times tried to limit it. Even Llorente,* 5 who can lie accused of par¬ 
tiality to the popes no more than of a Jacobite partiality for the kingdom, 
shows this in almost innumerable instances and examples. 

Stories are told of the cruel torments and toi tures which the unfortunate 


beings in the dungeons of the Inquisition had to suffer, but even the most 
gentle character must not forgot that the torture was used in those days in all 
secular courts in all countries, Unit it even existed legally in many German 
slates in the 19th century and did not go out of general use until about the 
middle of the 18th century, in the courts of inquisition at the same time as in 
the secular courts. Besides execution by fire, sword, quartering, the wheel, 
gallows, and water, the Carolina speaks of burying alive, of tearing with glow¬ 
ing tongs, of cutting off the tongue and ears, of hacking off fingers and the like. 
Of all these ignominious and painful punishments, however, the Inquisition 
knows nothing. Moreover, at a time when in all Europe prisons were dark 
(lamp holes and real graves, full of mould, filth, and pest-breeding smells, the 
Inquisition brought its prisoners, to use the words of Llorejite^ into well 
arched, light and dry rooms where they could make some movement, ho 
more did any prisoner of the Inquisition, as again Llorente testifies, groan 
under the weight of chains, hand cuffs, iron neck bands etc., and Llorente tells 
of only one cm whom fetters were put, in order to keep him from suicide, llio 
prisoners were asked if the gaoler treated them well and good care was also 
taken of the sick. Special buildings, by the name of “penitence houses, 
were erected for the prisoners for life and these were subject to vislalion trom 

'"‘it has furthermore become customary to think of the Inquisition as an 
ever-threal oiling and never-satisfied catcli-and-seizc-institution, whose polyp 
arms greedily grasped the poor unfortunate at the least sign of suspicion, uuc 
this view, which has such a drastic effect in historical romances and m roman- 
tic histories is wholly wrong and mistaken and must be entirely abandonee, 
unless Moronic is to bo accused of partiality for the Inquisition. Jn the tost 
place, every tribunal of the Inquisition began its acttyity 
time of grace and proclaimed public y that: “whoever is conscious'°* 
from the faith but within the fixed time will voluntarily come„ f q n!’< After 
penance, shall be absolved in grace ancl protected from seveie penalty. Atte 


msisounl of Lho mutilation ami elocution of Quakers in Massachusetts.] 
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the expiration or (.lie term, however, the severity of the law was to lie exorcised 
towards the apostates; but again and again were the times of grace renewed 
and lengthened. 

Further, the statutes of the Inquisition regarding young heretics deserve 
attention. “If sons and daughters of heretics, ,J so ordained Torquenmdn, 
"who have fallen into error through the teachings of their parents, and have 
not reached the age of twenty years, themselves apply to be taken back into 
favour, the inquisition shall receive such young people kindly, even if they 
should come after the time of reprieve, shall impose lighter penances upon 
them than upon grown persons and shall take pains that they receive instruc¬ 
tion in the faith and the sacraments of the Holy Mother, the church.” 

It is said that the least expression, often an innocent one, brought an un¬ 
fortunate into the prisons of the Inquisition. Blit the second groat inquisitor, 
Dem, who is considered even stricter than Torquemada himself, issued the 
order on June 17th, 1500 that “no one may be arrested for trivial reasons, not 
even on account of blasphemy which was uttered in anger." There was no 
inclination to take the testimony of any person who happened to make an 
accusation before the tribunal of the Inquisition; on the contrary Llorcnte 
himself tells of cases in which only repeated accusations against a person could 
move the inquisitors to action and they wore very much inclined to ascribe the 
mad behaviour of many heretics to mental aberration. 

Wonderful stories are told of the incomes of the inquisitors, who are said 
to have condemned many only in order to enrich themselves from the confis¬ 
cated goods. It is true that the cause of justice is in a bad way when condem¬ 
nation is to bring a pecuniary profit to the judge and it would have been truly 
a dangerous and disreputable arrangement if the income of the inquisitors had' 
depended on the number of those they condemned. Prescott™ (1,287) would! 
really like to make us believe that such was the case, but we know from 
Llorcnte that the confiscated goods of the condemned fell to the royal treasury, 
and that the Inquisition officers of all kinds had a fixed salary which they 
received quarterly. Hence it comes that blorenle accused the Spanish king of 
avnrioo and not the inquisitors, in which Ranke™™ bears him out. 

Terrible is the picture which we make to ourselves of an auto da jo (actus 
fidci, i.c., " an act of faith”) as if it were nothing else than ail enormous fire and 
a colossal stowing pan, around which the Spaniards sat like cannibals, in order 
to enjoy the spectacle of the roasting and broiling of several hundred unfortu¬ 
nates, four or five times a year. But let me be allowed to state that in the 
first place an auto da fe did not consist of burning and killing but, m part, of 
the exculpation of those who had been falsely accused and in part of the recon¬ 
ciliation of the repentant with the church, and there wove even many autos 
da fc at which nothing burned but the candles which the penitent carried in 
their hands in token of the light of faith rekindled in their hearts. 

Furthermore it must not be overlooked that those who were condemned by 
the Inquisition were not only heretics, but also such as lived in polygamy, 
priests and monks who had married, laymen who exorcised clerical functions, 
deacons who heard confessions and those who falsely gave themselves out to 
be commissioners of the Inquisition, which as we know from Chi Bias happened 
not infrequently. 

If in the little Protestant city of Nordlingcn, as Sol dan shows in his history 
of the witch processes, out of a total population of 0,000, not loss than 35 
witches were burned m the four years from 1500 to 159J; this ratio, applied to 
Spain for four years, would give at least 50,000 witches, whereas Llorenlo him¬ 
self gives the number of those condemned to death by the Inquisition during 
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Hie 330 years of its existence ns only 30,000, including heretics, witches, sorcer¬ 
ers, smugglers and all the rest; this even if we wish to accept Llorente’s figures 
as not exaggerated. 

But I think I may claim and can prove that they are exaggerated. Above 
all we must never forget that Llorente’s figures are not taken from official 
lcgistcrs, not oven from private records, but originated only from a system of 
probable reckonings which in part rests on false premises. Ho himself con¬ 
fesses this unreservedly, and often describes the theory lie has used in his con¬ 
jectural reckoning. Llorente’s arbitrariness and injustice are most clearly 
shown in regard to Ximcnes. Llorente states explicitly that this archbishop 
tried to make the Inquisition less severe, that he removed bad officials, that he 
pardoned many of the accused, etc. Nevertheless, that does not hinder him 
from supposing just as many executions annually under Ximenes as under 
Lean and his helper Lucero, both of whom he repeatedly accuses of the most 
boundless cruelty and severity. That such a reckoning is untrue and unjust 
needs no proof. 

After all these observations we are still far removed from wishing to justify 
the Spanish Inquisition; on the contrary wc would everywhere oppose the 
right of a secular power to interfere with the conscience, but we wished to prove 
that the institution of the Inquisition was not the outrageous monstrosity 
which party passions and lack of knowledge have often made it out to be.™ 


Another Catholic View (Heinrich Bruck) 
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without denying the great influence of the crown upon it. The correct view is 
probably given by Rodrigo n ’ and Orti y LnraJJ The former says (I, 276). 

The tribunals o‘f the Holy Office lmd no secular character of themselves 
They were ecclesiastical tribunals in respect to the cases which they judged 
mid in respect to the authority which created them In respect to the royal 
delegation, however, which was granted to the judges, it may be said that 
they had a mixed character.” Orti y Lara expresses hnnself in like manner. 
According to him (p. 27), “ the Inquisition united the papal sword of the church 
and the secular sword of the king into one single sword. 

The accusation that the Spanish Inquisition was unpopular is just as false 
as the statement that it caused the ruin of sconce and Hteratme in^bpain. 
As Balines testifies (Proleslantwnus and Kathohcismus, L 412, etseq.), tie 
ftiLhoUo kings fulfilled the universal wish of the people by establishing the 
Inquisition; \lx> people were always in sympathy with it, whereas it was op- 
Sd by the nobility and higher clergy The decline o literary activity 
moreover can not have been caused by the Inquisition for the reason that the 
ffolden 'icv of Spanish literature coincided with the time when the Inquisiti 
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assumptions "which arc in wide contrast "with the authorities, and, as the Prot¬ 
estant Pesohclrr says (page 15J), upon a “frivolous calculation from probabili¬ 
ties/' so that lie cannot be trusted in regard to his data. ^ According to Gams VP 
(III, 274) the number of those executed for heresy during the whole period of 
the Inquisition was about four thousand, a number not equal to that of the 
victims of the witch processes in Catholic and Protestant Germany. 53 
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*> D. dk Demos, op. cit. — 0 Matth.vijus i>e Pisano, “De Bello Scpteusi ’’ (in Jose de 
Sri ias ('ollcrcao de linos inedilos de historia Potluqalza ).— Gomes Eanes de Azurara, 
“Oi onion do Condo Doin Pedro do Munozes" (in Jose de Serras Colleccao de livins inedilos de 
histoiia Pnrtugaha). — e S. A. Duniiam, op. cit.— f Antonio Ennics, op. cit.— 1 p Richard 
Major, The Life of Piinoe Henry the Navigator,— h M. M. Busk, op. cit — • Ruy de Pina, 
•' Clu onion do Konliov Roy Dorn Alfonso V" in Academia Peal dos Scienc Agostiniio 
Mangel Vasooncei.i.os, Anncephal(eoscs. — k F. mo Fonseca Benavides, Itainhas de Por- 
t until. — 1 II. Mouse Stephens, The Story of Portugal. — "'Joao P. OliviciiiA'Martins, 
Uistonu de. Portugal.— H Damiao de Goes, Cronica do Senhor Rcy Dom Manoel. 


On a iter Iir. The Fall, the Captivity, and the Revolution 

a A. IIkhcuIjAno, op. cit. — c S. A. Dunham, op. cit.—“ M. M. Busk, op. cit. — e II. M. 
Stephens, op. cit. — J A. Ennes, op. cif.— dl la Clede, op.cit. — Antonio de 
[I EiiiiF.it a, Cron trade las Indian occidcntales.-' PiNinmio Chagas, Ihstona de Portugal. - 
J Dioiio m> Conto, Diulof/os do soldadn practice . — L Deis pi; Menezks, Historia del oiiugal 
lasluurndo. — 1 Auhhht dk Veutot, Jlisloiie de la conjuration de Portugal. 


Chapter IV. Joao IV to Joao YI 
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>—* Slit Nathaniel W. Wit ax ai.i,, Historical Memoirs of my own Times .— J Bonn Mahon, 
History of England .— 1 Ciiarlhh F. Dutfouituaz, Memones. — 1 Jambs C. Murphy, Travels 
in Portugal in the Years 1789-1790. 


Citaiteu V. Tub Nineteenth Century 

6 F. C. SciiLOasuu, Wdtgeschichte. — c .T ubes be Lasthyuie, Lr Portugal ilepim In Hera, 
lulion de 1880. — 4 * WrLLiAM Bollakrt, The IFors of Succession of Portugal and Spain ftom 
1820-18//0. — 4 A. Bijciiot, op. cit. — J IT. M Stephens, op. ct/. — "Ces.vke Cantu, (Jli 
ultimi trenlei annL — h E. Silvehchuys, Le Portugal. 


Appendix A. Tina Inquisition 

b PHiLlPPUS van LlMnoncil, Historia Inquisitionis .— “Gosselin. The Power of the Pope 
during the Middle Ages. — rf J. C. L. Giesei.er, Compendium of Ecclesiastical History. — '■J. 
L. von Mosheim, Institutes of Ecclesiastical History ,— -''Von EineM, Editor of Moslicim.-- 
»II. Milman, History of Latin Christianity. — h Ammianus Mahcelliniis, History nf Home. 
— ‘Ludovicus a Paramo, De Onginc et Proyirssu officii sane tie Inquisitionis.—J John Foxn, 
Acles and Monuments. — ^ J. A. Jji.orente, The History of the Inquisition .— '.Sprengeh, 
AlaUcus Malcficaium. — M W. II. Prescott, Ferdinand and Isabella. — 11 Henry 0 Lea, 
A History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages .— "Becunaldub Gonbalviuh Montanuh, 
Sanctis Inquisitionis Ihspaniac aitcs aliquot detect a. —pNicholaub Eymkrichus, Dncctoi ium 
Inqui&itanm, —« Michael Gf-ddes, Trads against Popery, 17M.—* , Attiaitm*H, Rhetoric. — 

3 Francis Bacon, Novum Organum.— 1 B V. MacKenna, Francisco Moyeii, or the Inquisition in 
South America.— u Joannes aRoyas, Do hacreticis comm quae impUt intentionc et crcdiihtatc .— 
11 Julius Clauuk, Piadica Crunina Finahs, 1(537.—“Wm. Lminow, Tiavcls, 1Ci 32.— a ’ Paulo 
Garcia, Ordcn de Ptoccssor en cl Santo Ohcio, 1G28,—AV. II, Rule, History of the Inquisi¬ 
tion —*Cim. G. Neudeckeh, Article on ''Inquisition’' in Plniip Selin IT's Hcligious Encydo- 
peedw. bused on Herzog's Iical-Encijdopivdia. —Montesquieu, Espnt dcs Lois. — 
Maiuneo, Cosas memoiablcs .—, 00 Andres Bernaldez, lieyes CatdHcos • — rfrf V oltaire, Essai 
suv Ps mantra —“PuiaitLANCir, The Inquisition Unmasked ■—Pragmaticas del Itnjno .— 
ppGauibay, Compcudii. — hh Pui.gar, Reyes Catolicos. — fl J. G. Roniuao, Ihstona wrdadow 
de la Inquisition —it J M. Orti y Lara, La hu/uisicion. — "Dean Kitcihn’s Article on the 
Inquisition in tho Encyclopedia Bi ilannica. — ""“Leopold von Ranke, Ilislotyoj the Popes. — 
»»F. Guizot, Ihsknrc da la Civilisation cn Eutopc. — 00 Carl Joseph IIreelb, ])ci Car¬ 
dinal Xvncncs und die kv cldichen Zustandc Spa mens. —-W’ P. 13. Gams, Kirchnu/rsch ichtc. 
Span-tens .•—Jaime L. Balmes, Protcstantismvs und Katholicismus— rr Oskar Pfhciiel, 
Das Zeilalter dev EntdccLimg. — 88 IIeinuicu Buuck in Wctm und Wcttc'n Kiichcnlcxif.im, 
begun by Joseph, Cardinal Hrrgenrother, continued by Dr. Franz Ivaulkn. 



A 1UIIEF RESUME OF SPANISH HISTORY (711-1902 a.d.) 

111,5 KINGDOM OF ASTURIAS; AFTERWARDS CALLED OF OVIEDO, AND THEN 

OF LEON (711-1037 a.d.) 

711 Huttlo o£ tho Gundalclo and downfall of the Visigothio kingdom in Spain. The 
Moors sproiul over tho peninsula. b 1 

718 F nmT,niln° la f iU A H) , ul ? cLtid ' c . in g, l, y Spanish fugitives who had taken refuge in the 
, £5 n li ° f AflU r\ ftS -- T1 .‘° ^ 00 ^ r ,V'vado the diatiict but are defeated at tho cave 
ot Covadonga and drivon bade. Tho Christiana are left in pence to found the 
kingdom of Asturias. 

722 Leon takon by Pulayo. 

737 Fnvilo, son of Tokyo, succeeds him. 

1 31) Alfomto I, the Catholic, son-in-law of Pelnvn. nmatlv nvtamia iiu inm-itnvir. «AnniM. 


Fruola I makes Oviodo his capital. The harshness of his ride louses his subjects to 
revolt and they put him to death. 

i Aurolio or Aurelius, nephew of Alfonso I, succeeds, and is followed by 

Silo, his brother, who removes his court to Pravia. 
l llattlu of Itoncesvalles, in which the Spaniards ascribe the defeat of Charlemagne to 
Bernardo del Carpio, nephew of Alfonso II. 

Mumogalo tho Uaurpei, to whom was ascribed the pvomiso to pay tho Moors a 
tribute of ono hundred damsds. 

Boimuclo (Voromunclo) I tho Deacon is persuaded to accept the crown, but after 
threo years resigns it. 

Alfonso (XI) tho Chaste establishes his court at Oviedo, and firmly establishes his 
kingdom. T'lio stories of tho exploits of his nephew, Bernardo del Carpio, are 
probably moio fables with n slight foundation of tmth. 

Hnmiio I. Revolts of tho counts Nepatiano and Aldrete suppressed. The Northmen 
land at Corunna mid lavage tho district, ltamno defeats them and burns seventy 
of their slaps, 

Supposed battlo of Clavigo or Claviio, in which Ramiro was said to have defeated tho 
Moors with gioat daughter by the aid of Santiago, who appeared in person on a 
white horse. 

Oiclofio I fortifies his frontier cities and defeats the Moors in several conflicts, notably 
at Albolda, and successfully assorts his authority over his own nobles, Noithmen 
dofenlcd in Galicia. 

Alfonso (III) tho Great. Tho beginning of his reign is disturbed by pretenders and 
other rebels. 

Navarre, which had maintained towards Asturias a fitful allegiance constantly dis¬ 
turbed by Frankish intrigue, is conforrcd on Count Sancho iQigo. Mohammedans 
fiGcpiently defeated by Alfonso, who advances his borders to the Guadian.i. Leon 
becomes the capital. ‘Battle of Zamora and defeat of the Mohammedans. 

Rebellion of Alfonso’*) son Gmoia Nuito Fernandez, count of Castile, and other nobles. 
Tho prince is imprisoned. Rovoll in his favour. Alfonso abdicates and divides his 
territories amongst his threo sons, Ordono receiving Galicia, Fruela Oviedo, and 

H. W.—VOfi. A, a, w flflO 
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010 G-aioia the kingdom of Asturias. Alfonso successfully invados Mohammedan Lorri- 
lory, Ho dies soon jiflor. Garcia nuikes Leon Ins capital and assumes the titlo of 
king of Leon. 

914 Ortlofio II reuni teg Galicia with Leon. 

917 Alhongc stormed and the garrison massacred by Ordono, Koi'ida puichasos peace. 
Fuitlior victories won by Ortlofio over tlie Mohammedans. 

018 Abd ur-llahnian Ilf defeated at San Pedro do Got muz. 

021 Battle of Val do Junquern. Ordono and his Nuviutcmi allies are defeated by Altd nr- 
Rahman, owing lo tlie defection of tlm counts of Castile. Tliey are soized and put to 
death. O vdofio suppresses the rebellion to avenge Ll tom and defeats Uio I\ loors at liio ja. 

023 Fruela II, bi other of Ordono, elected lo the throne. 

025 Alfonso IV. 

9.10 Abdication of Alfonso, lie retires to a monastery. 

931 Attempting soon after to recover lho throne, ho ia taken and blinded by Inn brother, 
Ramii o II. 

(130 Battle of Snnancas. Ramiro defeats Abd ar-llaluuau NT. Roman Gousaluz ami 
Diego Nunez, counts of Castile, revolt. They aio subdued and imprisoned, bub 
thou restored to olhoe. Roman’s daughter Urracaia married to llnmiio's son, who 
succeeds his father as 

1)50 Ordoflo III. Ilia brother Sanoho and Fornau Gonsalcz levolt, and avo aided by the 
jMuvnrre.se. Oidono triumphs over them and quells a Galician lovoll. 

055 Oidolio IV makes himself king l>y gaining over the Loops of 

950 Sanoho (I) the Fat, who rocuvers Ins rights with bhe help of Cordovan troops. 

067 Ramii o III. 

068 TJio Northmen under Gunderecl invade and waste Galicia and groat part of Leon 
during two yoais, till they am finally ovci thrown ami destroyed by tlm count of 
Galicia and their vessels are burned. 

970 Ahmxnsov, regent of Cordova, collects an army against Leon and defeats 

081 Ramiro at Zamora and Simancas. 

982 Indecisive battle of Monterroso between Ramiro and the pretender Bormmto who, on 
the death of Ramiro, succeeds as Benmido or Veremundo (II) the Gouty. His 
reign is occupied by continuous rebellions under Kodiigo Velasquez, Conanoio, 
Gowialo Bciuuidw?., and others, while. Alwwvwsov coastaoUy ivw.voaws his iovvilovy, 
taking city after city, including Coimbra, which ho destroyed, Leon, whose fortifi¬ 
cations he razed, Composlella, whence ho carried off the* gates and bolls of (lie 
shrine oE St. Janies. 

909 AUoubo V (under tlie regency of Gonsalvo). 

1902 Death of Almanw after hi* defeat at the perhaps fabulous battle of Calalaua/av. 
Ordet lostored in tho kingdom of Lean. Tho capital is rebuilt. Beneficial laws 
proclaimed. Sancho Gaicoa, count of Castile, lebels. 

1021 Garcia succeeds Sancho as count of Castile. 

1020 Murder of Gatcia nt his marriage with the princess of Leon. Tho lioiLliom part of 
Cnstilo annexed to Navarro. Alfonso invades Portugal and is killed at the siege of 
Visou. 

1027 Bermudo III. Sancho the Great of Navnne conquers part of Leon. Bormudo wins 
several fortiesses from the Mohammedans. 

1037 Battle of Carrion. Bcnnudo slain in battle with Feidinnnd I, king of Cnstilo, who 
is recognised ns Icing of Leon, Galicia, and ABtunaa, in right of Ins wife, Boimudo's 
sister. 


RISE OE CASTILE (739-1037 ad.) 

739-757 Alfonso T of Leon erects forti esses (ca.i/clla) in tho ancient province of Cantabria, 
called in the eighth century Barduha, ami then Castile. 

860 Rodiigo, count of Castile. 

800 Diego Radrigu.cz, Poicellos, count. 

882 Bmgos founded. 

Gonzalo Fernandez 
Nnno Fernandez. 

932 Fenian Gonsalez rovolU against Ramiro IT of Loon and is defeated and cap tim'd 
by him, but is restored to office. Ills daughter Urmca marries Ramiro's sou 
Oidono (III). 

950 Revolt of Reman against Onlofio ITT with whose brother Sancho he invades Leon, but 
is repulsed. Oidono lepudiatos Urrnca She maivios tho son of Alfonso IV of 
Leon, afterwards Oulofio TV. Roman Gonsalez is cunUtcd by tbo older writers 
with great achievements in tlm struggle with the Moors. 
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Oil 


070 Gaioia Fernandez, count. Ilia son Sfinoho Garces rebels against him. The story of 
the in Ian tea Do Darn, Llieir betrayal to the Moors, their murder and tlie vengeance 
taken by their hnlf-biother Madam, belongs to this leign. 

DOG The Coulovnns defeat and capture Garcia. He dies of his wounds. Sanclio Gances, 
count. 

1021 Gmoia, count, 

1020 Birth of ltuy, or Rodrigo Diaz de Rival-, called el Cid Campeadov (tlie Lord Champion). 
<5avoin betrothed to the danghtci of Alfonso V of Leon with the promise of the 
titlo of king. Garcia murdcicd at the wedding, Sancho the Great of Navarre 
annexes tlio northern part of Castile and assumes the sovereignty of the whole in 
right of his wife, Mu ha lSlvira, Garcia’s sister; and on his death his son 

1035 Foidinand (I) tlio Groat becomes king of Cnstilo with the district between the 
I’isuoi'ga and iho Cca, which had been conquered fiom Leon by Sauclio the Gioat 
and which Bermudo Ill attempts to recover, but is slain m tlie 

1037 Battle of Carrion. Ferdinand, ns the husband of Bermndo’s sister, succeeds to the 
kingdom of Leon, after a alight resistance from tlie population. 


KINGDOMS 01' CASTILE AND LEON (1037-1160 a.d.) 

1037 Far din and (I) the Great, Icing of Leon mid Castile. He establishes his capital at 
Leon ; confirms and adds to tho laws of Alfonso V, subdues the rebellious barons, 
and engages in a wav with his brolhor Garoia III of Navarre, who at tho 

1054 battle of Atapuorca is defeated and slain. 

1055 Ferdinand lakes Cea and oilier fortresses from the Mohammedans. Viseu and Lamego 

takon (1057), and , , _ , r , , , . , . . 

1001 Coimbra. Tim king of Toledo becomes a vassal of Leon, Valencia and Andalusia 

Kir Oti hi q rlnniih 



tho Cid is ill his turn defeated by baiicho. , 7T , . _ ,. . „ 

1071 At tho battle of VaJpollago bmiclio defeats Alfonso A1 mid imprisons him in a 
monastery, whonco ho escapes to lolcdo. Garcia then seizes the lands of Unaca, 
1(7/2 but Vh attacked at Snnlaiom by Sanclio, who is at first defeated and taken prisoner, but 
after wauls released by tho Cid. The Castilians m their turn defeat and capture 
Gaioia, who is oitliov hold prisoner or made tributary. Sancho now besieges Ins 
aimer lliraca in Zamora, but is imassmated bcfoio the wans. 

1073 Alfo mo VI returns, is elected at Burgos, and acknowledged by Leoimese, Castilians 

1077 tl.o Homan ilta.1, but tho npmug of 

1„ 81 wav „gmn ? tho king of M Ho 

to maintain Yaliyo in aid o£ tho Spanish 

10B0 Battle of Zaihika, Yu»ni, ^ Amgon. and Barcelona. Alfonso resumes 

Moors, and defeats tho forces of in all these wavs: after being 

tho offensive. 1 ho Cid is said to 1J ® ..... vi. own account, and after his 
banishod l»y Alfonso ho carried on S 8 iego of Toledo, Mter which he 

restoration to favour’ au klumg many®Moorish chiefs, including tlie 
again waged wni on Ins own acco » V . * g e , ioa( . t \ a nd slam by a rival, 

kings of Saragossa and Valoncm. Iho h ^ j s flnc i famous siege, lie was in 
1001 tho Ci.l laid siege to tlio city ar r ( 10 09) tlie Moors regained possession. 

liS th6 b “ ttk oi Dolea ° 1 ' 


Her second husband 


1109 Ulrica, daughlor of AJfonso VI, flucccQds aSk/vU of Castile and 
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by her fivsfc marriage, inherits Galicia, Domes lie quarrels ami war between Urrnca 
and her husband. A party declines for Alfonso Raymond, and nfler a long' period 
of civil war and anarchy lie is recognised on Urrnea's death as 
112G AUonao (VII) Raymond (also called Alfonso VIIL). Peace arranged between him 
and his stop-father. 

1134 On the lattor’a death at ITagn tho king of Castilo protects Aragon fiom the Moors, and 

occupies several Aragonese fortresses, which he only restores to Aragon as fiefs. 

1135 The rulets of Navarre, Barcelona, and Toulouse do Alfonso homngo. lie assumes tho 

title of emperor of all Spain. War with Navavro and the count oE Portugal. 

1140 Tourney of Valdcvez. Tho Castilian knights defeated by tho Portuguese. Alfonso 
Ilonv'iqwes of Portugal assumes the title of king. Alliance between Castile aiul 
Aragon for the partition of Navarre fails. 

1148 A formal treaty between Alfonso Raymond and Alfonso llonriqucs of Portugal 
recognises tho latter ns king of Portugal 

114(1 Castilo and Aragon como to tho aid of tho Ahnomvids against the Almohads and 
1147 aided by tho fleets of Pisa and Genoa take Almeida. The Christian i'l on tiers are 
advanced to the Sierra Morona. 

1150 Tho knightly order of San Julian del Pevoyro, fttevm-ds called of Alcantara, founded 
to resist tho Moois. 


TEMPORARY SEPARATION OP CASTILE AND LEON (1167-1280 a.d.) 

31f>7 Sanoho III inherits Castile, and Feidhmnd II Leon. 

11138 AHoubo (VIII) (Til of Castile) the Noble succeeds Saucho 111 at the ago of tlireo. 
Ilis minority is occupied by quarrols for the regency leading to civil war between 
the noble houses of Lara and Caslio Ferdinand of Leon also claims the chief 
power and invades the country, while the Navarre so seize soveial border fortresses. 

1109 Cortes of Burgos. Tlio cities send icpiesontatives. 

1170 Anarchy finally ended by Alfonso’s assuming tho government himself when he con¬ 
cludes an alliance with Raymond, regent of Aragon, and marries Eleanor, daughter 
of Henry II of England. 

1178 Order of tlio knights of Santiago founded 

1188 Alfonso IX of Leon succeeds Ferdinand IL Disputes ami hostilities between him 
and the kiug of Castilo. 

1195 Tho two Alfonsos make an alliance against tho Moors, but arc k eve roly duteated at 
Alarcon, whereupon they mako war on eaoh other. 

1187 Peace between. Leon and Castile consolidated by tho marriage of Hero,tigaria, daughter 
of Alfonso of Castile, to Alfonso of Leon. Pope Innocent III, who had aheady dis¬ 
solved tho king of Leon’s mairinge with Teresa of Portugal, excommunicates tho 
sovereign of Leon, and lays the kingdom under an interdict. Aftor a struggle 
of six years the king and queen separate, but their cluldicu urn recognised us 
legitimate. War between tho two Alfonsos. 

1212 Innocent III, aided by Alfonso of Castile, brings about an alliance of tho Christian 
states in the peninsula and, in the great battle of Las Navas do Toloau, tlmy unite 
and inflict a Clashing defeat on tho Mohammedans. On this occasion tlio Spanish 
Christians wero reinforced by largo numbers of crusaders fiom ahioaci. 

1214 Henry I, a minor, succeeds Alfonso VIII of Castile. Bercngarhi is appointed regent, 
but Alvaro Nunez do Laracontiives to suppluut her, and iidea in tyrannical fashion 
till the death of Henry in 1217, when Berengmiasucceeds, but immediately abdicates 
in favour of her son, the heir of Leon. 

1217 Ferdinand (III) the Saint, Ilia father, Alfonso of Leon, supported by Alvaro Nufioz, 
invades Castilo. The nobles rally lound Fculimuul; Alvaro is taken, mid peace 
made with Alfonso. 


CASTILE AND LEON FROM THEIR PERMANENT REUNION TO THE ACCESSION 
OF FERDINAND THE CATHOLIC (1220-1479 a, n.) 

3230 Murcia is invaded by Ferdinand, who is besieging .Tncn when ho hears of his father's 
death. Borengum persuades hia half-sisters to waivo their pi Mansions, and Ferdi¬ 
nand minutes the kingdoms of Castilo and Leon. IIo continues his victorious 
career against tho Moois, takes Cordova, occupies Murcia and part of Andalusia 
(1235), and 
1218 takes Seville. 
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1252 ilhtahS Leai ' uctl) ' Xuicb deiaft “ ta “- jbd '“»" (i 

12 S S! Uft, !°. 1 '» king’s daughter, marries Prince Edward (Edward II of Entrland 
1“°7 L1,() C1I1 6‘ claims the duchy of Swabia, and having wasted large sums in fruitless 
endeavours to secure election to the Gennan Empire, lie replenishes his colters by 
(lohasiin? too cmnarrn. nm , sm'nf.ii>r» tlia .Toiuu nv.,1 ...uu.: ..._ . J 

120:3 
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this an cxcusa to revolt, and clcmand redress of grievances and extinordinai v privi¬ 
leges, which Alfonso weakly concedes. 

1276 Death of the king’s oldest son, the infante Ferdinand dc la Ccida. The cortes 
declaro Ferdinand’s brother Sancho the next heir, to the exclusion of Ferdinand’s 
sons, the infantes do la Cerda, whoso cause is espoused by their uncle, the king of 
Franco. 6 


1281 War lmtwoon Alfonso and Sancho. The nobles rally round Sancho, who makes alli- 
111 ico with the Icings of Aragon and Portugal, and declares himself king. The wai 
is only conoludod by U 10 defeat of Sancho a few months bofoie Alfonso’s death. 
Alfonso is host known for the encouragement lie gave to learning, and the impor¬ 
tant literary productions which bear his name—some of his own work, and others 
compiled by his order. They include tho codo of laws called Las Siete Partidas 
(promulgated m 1268) •, the astronomical work called tho A lfynsine Talks (drawn up 
m 1258) ; tho Cronica General de Espafia, a translation of the Holy Bible, and some 
pooms. 

1281 Bauoho tho Gieat ancl the Brave (or Biavo), The reign is distiubcd by the con¬ 
stant rebellions of the Lavas and the king’s brother Don Juan, and tho infantes dc 
la Cerda, aided by Aragon, and supported by France. 

12D2 Alonzo Pore/, do Guzman tho Good takes Tavifa from the Moors, and maintains it 
against tho omperov of Morocco and Don Juan, lcfusingto surrender even to save 
his son whom Juan murders before tho walls. 

1205 Tho accession of Ferdinand (IV) el Emplnzado (the Summoned) at the age of nine, 
gives fresh impulse to anaroliy. Tho Ilermandod or brotherhood of citizens is 
formed to resist Lite lawless depredations of the nobles. Tho queen-mother, Mniia 
do Molina, recognizes it, and opposes a bold resistance to rival pretenders and 
domestic and foreign enemies. 

1301 Sbo obtains tho papal recognition of her marriage, and of the legitimacy of Ferdi¬ 
nand IV, but nevertheless tho struggles with tuibulcnt baions continue during the 
remainder of tho reign. 

1 805 Treaty of Gampillo puts an ond to the struggle for the succession. Ferdinand begins 
to loign in his own name. 

1310 Trial of Iho Templars at Salamanca. Their solemn acquittal does not prevent the 
suppression of theiv Older in Castile as clsewhcie. 

1312 Mysterious death of Ferdinand, ns was said, by the judgment of God. Alfonso XI, 
an infant, succeeds. Return of anarchy in the struggle for tho regency. 

llHfi Tho regency divided between tho infantes Pedro nnd Juan, tho king’s uncles. 

1311) Both regents slain in battle with the Moors. 

U20 Don Juan Manuel assumes tho icgency. Civil wars with rival claimants. 

132*1 Tho Icing assumes tlui government, but fails to restore order. lie murders his cousin, 
Juan cl 'Puerto, anil by lopudialmg his own wife, daughter of Don Juan Manuel, 
piovokos tlio latter to rebellion. , 

132,S Right of tho oortes to a voice in important affairs of state recognised by the king. 
He undoiLakes for liimsolf and successors to impose no tax without the consent of 


1330 

1340 
1311 
135(1 


1351 

1352 
1363 


Alfonso aided by 


tho oortes. 

Abul Ilakain, omir of Vox, arrives in Spain with a large fumy, 
troops from Aragon and Porlugal defeats him in tho groat 

Duttlo of Salado. Alml llakam llecs to Africa. 

Algoeiras taken by Alfonso after a long fiicgo, , , r , 

Death of Alfonso by tho Black Death at tho siege of Gibraltar. It was to pay foi this 
war that tho (dcavula, a tax of one-twentieth on all sales of real property, was hrst 
granted. Alfonso XI patronised letters, and ordered the continuation of the L tomai 
of Alfonso X which was intrusted to a loyal chronicler. Tho code of Altonso a 
was also brought into usa in this reign. Pedro the Cruel. Leonora de Guzman, 
the late king’s mistress, imprisoned and her sons driven into exile. r . , 

Murder of Leonora do Guzman and of Gareilasso de la Vega, addnntaib of Ustilo. 

Henry of Trastamarn and Don Tollo, Leonora’s sons, revolt and form a league against 

PeS The king marries Blanche do Bourbon, a French.princess, but immediately 
forsakes her for Maria do Padilla, retaining Blanche a prisoner. 
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1354 Fordinand l'oioss de Canlio revolts in rev on go fat the king’s fiil.se man iagn with his 

sister Juana. Tlio citizens of Toledo tulco amis for Blanche, Mooting at Tom 
between Pedro and his biu-ons. Pedro consents to minsUilo Bhinoho. 

1355 Pedro takes Toledo, imprisons Blanche at Signonzn, oxeoiilcs several rebels, and mas- 

sac-ies thy Jewish merchants. The kingdom laid undor an interdict. 

135Q Tom taken by Pedro fiom his mother, llo massacres lior partisans before her eyes. 
Pedro on gages in a Avar with Portugal, in Avhich many Castilian nobles join the 
foreigner. 

1358 Pen Fadvkpw, gvftud-mastov of Santiago and sou of Leonora do (»uv,vmin, slain by 
Podio’s own hand ami his partisans murdered. Murder of Don Juan, infanto of 
Aragon. 

1361 Poringiieso refugees delivered up lu Pedro I of Portugal in exchange for Castilians 

Avho had Aed Lo Portugal, and execution of the persons siirrenderod. Blanche do 
Bourbon poisoned. 

1362 Maria do Padilla dies. Pedro declares lior son b»s laAvful heir. Abu Raid, king of 

Granada, comes to ask Pedro's assistance and is robbed and murdered by him. 

1363 Tim Black prince (of Wales) concludes an alliance Avitli Pcdio the Crnoi to moot a 

threatened invasion of Cantilo from Prance, The French, undei Du (bu-solin, unite 
with the party of llemy of Traatamara, avIio, supported by Aragon, claims Pedro’s 
throne. 

1360 Battle of Borjil. Sir Hugh Calverley, commanding the English Free Company umler 
J)u Guonclin, defeats the Castilians, and Henry is proclaimed at Ouluhoim. Flight 
of Pedio. Henry Lukes peaceful possession of Burgos ami is crowned. Edward the 
Black Prince receives Pedio at Bordeaux and nuvlces a treaty with him Avhich in¬ 
cludes Charles the Bad of Navarro. Edward engages to restore Pedio in return for 
the surrender of certain seaports. Charles promises the army ft froo passage through 
Navarro. The English advanco guard cut to pieces at Anile'/. 

1307 Battle of Navarreto, or Najera, and complete triumph of the English. Henry escapes 
to Aragon. Pedro celebrates his restoration by a series of mimlevs. lie evades lus 
engagements Avitli the Black Prince, and the latter AvitbdraAvs bis troops much 
reduced by famine and disease. 

1309 Henry returns, is welcomed by somo cities and reduces otliovH. Pedro makes alliance 
AVith Muhamntcd V of Granada. The united troops fail to retake Cordova, and 
Muhammad retreats, Pedro on his way to vclioA'c Toledo is invested in MouLiel by 
Henry. In an interview between Iho brothers, a Bluigglo ensues in which floury 
stabs Pedro to death. Hemy II. The king of Portugal claims the throne of Cas¬ 
tile, which is also threatened lw Navarre, Aragon, and Granada. 

1371 A uoav Orffiimice concernin'/ the Administration of Justice regulates criminal nrocednro. 

John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, claims the tlnoua in right of hi.s wife, Coustauza, 
daughter of Pedio the Cruel, 

1372 Battle oil La Rochelle. Henry wins a naval victory over tho English. 

1373 Lisbon besieged by Henry, and tlio king of Portugal forced to inako poaco, 

1370 Juan I makes alliance with France. 

1380 The Castilians sail up tho Thames and destroy the English shipping. Fotdinand of 

Portugal offers John of Gaunt his alliance. 

1381 Tho cai’l of Cambridge an ives in Portugal with a few folloAvcrs, but after soino lighting 

in |Castila returns to England. 

1382 Beatrice, hoivesa of Portugal, miuvios Juan of Castile, but on the death of her fallen 

Ferdinand, her uncle Joito I usurps the Portuguese tin one 
1385 and defeats Juan of Castile iu a gieat battle at Aljubarrota, where the Castilians 
lose ton thousand men. 

J380 John of Gaunt lands in Galicia, is proclaimed king at San lingo, and with the 
1387 help of the king of PoiLugfil takes several fortresses, but is driven to reliant by an 
outbreak of plague in lus aimy. John of Gaunt resigns Ins claims in return for 
iiefs and money and the mamago of bis daughter AVith Juan’s eldest son, who 
receives the title of prince of Asturias, uoav first'assigned to the heir of Cnslilo. 

1350 Henry (HI) the Sickly succeeds at the age of eleven Disputes for the regency, 
1302 Persecutiou of the Jgavs, 

1393 Henry assumes the government himself. lie has somo success in restoring order, and 
ranges himself on tho side of the people against tho nobles. 

1401 Tho corLes of Tordesdlas passes measures for reform of the judicial system. Embassy 
to Tamerlane or Timur. 

1404 Conquest of the Canaries by Joan de Bothencourt, a Norman adventurer, with assist¬ 
ance from Henry, who grants him the title or king. 

1406 Jv\£vn II, one year old, succeeds under the guardianship of his uncle Ferdinand the 
Just. Feidmand restrains the turbulence of tho nobles. 
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H?5 ™ a , L 0, ;r t0 coin V» n page and begius to exercise his influence over Juan. 

111- 1 0 (I ^^ ^| 4 Yo) Lta 110 Cl0WU o£ Atil S qu ’ maintains his influence m Castile till his 

1120 Ilcnry, brother of Alfonso Y of Aragon and Juan II of Navano, desiring to marry 
.Juan s BisUn Cutalmn, seizes tlie king and keeps him prisoner till lie consents to the 


marriage 

1425 Alvaro do Lima, the king’s favourite, made constable of Castile. 
1127 the nobles, jealous of his unbounded influence, league against him 
soon roe ailed. 


lie is exiled, but 


1420 Now league against Alvaro. The kings of Navane and Amgen invade Castile. 

14111 Battle of Iliguerucla and the defeat of the Moors by Do Luna. Ilis vigorous rule 
brings prosperity to Castile. ° 

1450 Now league against Do Luna, and civil war m which the kings of Aragon and Navarre 

join, 

1445 but are defeated by Juan in the battle of Olmedo. 

14511 TJio Icing, prompted by his second wife Isabella of PorLugal, resohes on De Luna’s 
death, lie is seized, tiiod, and executed. 

1451 Homy (IV) the Impotent. Ilis extiavagance and neglect provoke the baions to 

u ill to against him and, aftov several unsuccessful attempts, compel him to set aside 
the infanta Juana, called La Beltvanejn, andiecognisQ Ins brother Alfonso as his 
heir. 

1 165 Not content with this, at a solemn ceremony on the plain of Avila, they declare Henry 
deposed and sot up Alfonso as king. 

1408 A destructive oivil war continues till Alfonso’s death (1468), when his sister Isabella 
(tho Catholic) infuses to take his place, aud contents herself with recognition as 
Henry’s heiress. 

1400 Isabella refuses to marry the heir of Portugal, and marries Fo din and prince of 
Aragon. Henry’s endeavours to secure Juana’s succession pioduce furthei bloodshed, 
llo bequeaths Castile to her in his will. 

1474 Ilenry IV dies, and Isabella (I) the Catholio has herself proclaimed quecu of Castile. 
Ferdinand endeavours to assert his own claims ns representative of the male line, 
lmb is induced to accept a caicfully defined shave in the government The cause of 
Juana la Belli anoja is espoused by many Castilian nobles and by hei uncle Alfonso V 
of Portugal, who proposes to marry her and invades Castile. 

1170 Buttle of 'loro and complete victory of Ferdinand and Isabella. The lebels submit. 
1470 Tioaty with Portugal. Alfonso lououncea Juana nnd she retires to a convent. Death 
of Juan II of Aragon. Ferdinand succeeds him as Ferdinand II. 


TUB KINGDOM OF NAVARRE (711-1516 a.d.) 

Garoia Ximenofl, first legendary king. Elected after tho battle of Guadalete, (711) to 
defend Lho country against the Moors, from whom he recovers considerable lerritoiy, 
From him tho Navairoso writers derive a series of kings who leigncd during tho 
eighth and ninth centuries, hut they seem, like Garcia Ximenea himself, to be purely 
ilotitious personages. During this period the ilistiiot seems to have been aubjeoted 
nillior to Asturias or tho Frankish ompiro, probably the latter. 

778 011 ai lum ague invades Navarro and seizes Pamplona. On his return to I ranee, after 
failing boforo Saragossa, his lenrgunrd under Roland is attacked by troops from 
Spanish Gascony, including Nnvairo and other Spanish stales, both Christian and 
Moor, and totally destroyed in tho pass of Roncesvalles. , 

806 Popin, son of Charlomague, receives the submission of tho Navarrcse and organises tuo 
govonimonl, of tho country. 

Hflfl Snnoho Ifilgo, count (onlled by soino, king) of Navarre. 

89 L Moorish invasion. Garcia I is slain. Portuflo Garces rules during tho minority of 
Garcin’fl son, Snncho Garcos Almvca. 

1)07 PamploJia’lLieged by the Moors during Sanclio’a absence in Gascony. °Ji° re ' 10 J'^ 
it after a rapid winter march across the Pyrenees and wins a great victory. Many 
victories won by Sanoho ovov tho Moors and the kingdom extended southwards. 

[joj Ahd ar-Uftiunan > ni^nvades^Navarre and routs the combined forces of Navarre and 
Leon at Hio Vol-dc-Junquora. The Navarrcse under Sancho defeat Abd ar-Rnlunan s 
forces on Lliolr return from a raid into Gascony. 

025 Gaioia (II), El Tembloso (the Trembler). 
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901 Tito Icing of Navarro in alliance with bVrnan Gonsalez, count of Castile, unsuccess¬ 
fully supports S&noho, prince oE Loon, against, the hitter's bvolliev, Ordoflo III of 
1 , 00 * 1 ). 

9GQ Castile invaded l>y Garoin, and Fonmn taken prisoner. 

970 Sanolio (II), Bl Mayor (The Groat). This Icing -was the most powerful sovereign of 
Christian Spain at this period, Besides being mas lei’ of Nava no, Solnnrbo, and 
1020 Aragon lie conqnorcd Castile after the mmdor of his broi.lier-in.-law, tlio Count Unreia 
1031 and won the custom portion of Leon ns far ns the river Con from Jiormudo Nr. His 
second son Ferdinand married Kevniuclo’s sister and heiress, nnd eventually became 
sovereign of IjCoii and Castilo (1037). Tlio lordship of Kilmgoiza was also anioiig 
Sun cl 10’s acipii si Lions. 

1000 G-nrcfa HI inhoiits Navarro and a small district on tho sooth bank of the Ebro, while 
the rest of tho dominions of Sanolio tho Great are divided among* tho latter's other 
sons. 11 amiro, to whom Aragon had fallen, invndes Navarro ns CVurcia is on a pH- 
grimago to ltnmo, hut is driven back. Garcia then aids Ferdinand, who has suc- 
10-17 cecdcd to Castile, to triumph over Bormudo lit of I-eon. llut when tho lattoi’s 
defeat and death give Ferdinand tho kingdom of Loon, Garoin, turns against liis 
brother and allies iiimsolf with tho emirs ol Haiagossa ami Tudola. 

10.51 Batllo of Alapuoica. Garoin and Ids allies dofoaUul and Garni a slain by Ferdinand, 
who a minxes the Navarreso possessions south of tlio LI no. Han olio III. 

107(1 TvLmto)' of San olio by bis brother Raymond and his aifitev Kvmosinda. Tho muvdovors 
expelled fiom tho kingdom. Tho kings of Aragon and J-oon dispute for tho crown 
of Navarro. Tho king of Leon annexes Rioja. Tlio king of Aragon becomes Icing 
of Navarro under tho name of Banoho (IV) Ramhez. 

101)l Pedro (Pedro I of Aragon). 

1101 Alfonso (Alfonso I of Aragon). On his death without issue the Navarreso refuse lo 
recognise his will bequeathing his kingdom to tho knightly orders of Sb. John and 
the Temple, and elect 

1181 Ctaroia (IV) Ramii oz, a member of tlio old royal house of Navarre, whilo tlio Aragonese 
prefer Alfonso’s brother, Ramiro (I) tho Moult. Alfonso (VII) Raymond of Castilo 
and Leon, who assumon tho title of emporor of all Spain, locoiyos the homage of 
Garcia and llamiro. Garcia becomes a feudatory of Ramiro. Alliance between 
Uavcisv rvnd AHrmso, count ol Portugal, ugniivd, Alfonso RnyiViond. Alfonso Ray¬ 
mond invades Navarro. Garcia acknowledges his supremacy. 

LL-LO Alfonso Raymond makes alliance with Aragon for the partition of Navarro and again 
invades it, while Garcia invades Aragon. After both have won k accesses, Alfonso 
and Garcia make peace. 

I\u0 Banolio (V) the "Wise. Tins Icing’s reign is occupied with obscure and Imjuonlhos¬ 
tilities with the neighbouring stutos of Aragon, Barcelona, and Gitnlilu, 

117G Tho kings of Castilo and Navaira lefor their differences to IIcnvy II id England. Ilia 
1170 decision is not acted upon, bub a later peace between thorn embraces tho same terms. 
HOI Bcrcngariu, daughter of Sancho V, marries Richard I of England. 
ltDl Bunoho (VI) tho Infirm. Ho makes alliance with Castile and Leon against tho Moms. 
HD5 Battle of Alarcon Alfonso VIII of Castilo dofeatod by Yakub Al-mansm*. Quarrels 
amongst the allies. Sancho concludes an alliance with tho Ahnolinds. Alfonso of 
Leon takes Gnipuzcoa, Alava, and Biscay. Alliance of Navan o, Loon, Arttpm, Gas* 
tilo, and Foilugal against the Moors, which leads to tho defeat of a Moorish army 
under Muhammcd au-Nnsir in Hie 
1212 Battle of Las Navas do Tolosa. 

1234. Tlilbaut I (Theobald or Teobaldo), count ol Champagne, elected king. 

1239 Seventh Crusade led by Thibaut to Syria. On tlio defeat of a portion of Hie army hn 
and the other French princes desert their comrades and u'Lu n to .Spain. 

!2o3 Thibaut II. 

1270 Eighth Crusade. Thibaut accompanies St. Louis to the Holy Land and dies on his 

way homo. Homy Cirsbus. 

1271 Joan or Jeanne I succeeds at the age of four. The country reduced to anarchy by 

disputes between native factions and foreign princes respecting tbo disposal of 1 kt 
band. 

1281 Joan niaviies Philip IV of France. 

1.105 Louis Hutin (Louis X of France) succeeds Joan. 

111G Philip I (V ol France) succeeds, to the projudige of the daughter of Louis IfuUn, 

1322 Chari ob I (IV of France), brother of Philip I, Tho Navarreso protest against ibis 
loassortioii of the Salic law and on Charles’ death tlio crown passes lo Louis llutln’s 
daughter, 

1328 Joan II, with hor husband, Philip II (count of iftvreu.x), who ul. i.lioir (•nroindion sign 
a convention securing tho independence of Navarre. Massacre of the Jews. 
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T ot n , C1, ^ los ' vith Edwnml the Black Prince of Wales to restore Pedro the 
cl. Charles plays fast and loose with the rival kings of Castile and seizes 
vatierra and Locvono for himsalf. b 


1101 

1101 


1170 

1180 

1512 


Botiu’i 
Aragon, 

Alliance of 
Cruel. 

SalvaUorra and Logroiio for himself. 

On the accession of Ilonry II Clmvles invades Castile. 

Claims of Navarro to Champagne, Brie, etc., ceded to Franco in exchange for Wont. 
p«lluu\ Charles makes peace with Ilenry II. • b 

Charles accused of plotting to acquit e domains in Gascony. Ills French possessions 
declaredlortoilcd. Iho Castilians mvade Navanc and besiege Pamplona. Charles 
makes alliance ■with the English and on then approach the Castilians rctieat. 

Charles accused o£ plotting to poison the French toyal family. The last lemnius of 
Ins h reach possessions arc seized. 

Charlon (III) tho Noble. 

Dulcodmn of Nemoms granted to the king of Navarre, 

Blnnoho, daughter of Charles the Noble, succeeds with her husband Juan of Aragon, 
lie interferes constantly in the internal troubles of Castile, while Blanche governs 
peaceably during his absence. 

•Tuan appointed regent of Aragon in the absence of Alfonso V. 

Chniloa of 'Vinna miococrts to Navarro, as regent on the dentil of his mother Blanche. 
Tho kingdom is distracted by two paitics, the Beaumonts, partisans of Charles, and 
Iho Agramonts, partisans of his father Juan. 

.Tuan marries .Tiuuia Ilonriquez and appoints his wife co-regent of Navarre. She 
quarrels with Charles. 

ltcvoll, of Charlos. Dirlli of his half-brother Ferdinand (the Catholic). Battle of 
Aybar. .Tuan clefoats and captures Charles. Charles is released and leturns to 
NitvuiTO, lint finding Ins enemies too strong for him ho withdraws to Naples, 

Tuan .succeeds to I,ho tlirouo of Aragon as Tuan II. Misunderstanding between father 
and son continues till 

Charles negotiates for tho hand of Isabella of Castile which was deshed for his half- 
brother Ferdinand of Aragon. Charles is arrested by his father when Catalonia 
revolts in his favour, and Tuan is obliged to 



1313 

1515 


of her father 
distracted by 

the wavs of the Iloaumonts and Agramonts, 

Uloanoi do Foix becomes queen on the death of Tuan and dying immediately after¬ 
wards is succeeded by her ginndson, Fianois Fhcebus de Folx. 

Cnthoiino de Folx. Ferdinand and Isabella endeavour to secure her hand and 
kingdom for their oldest son, but she marries Jean d’Albret. 

Ferdinand tho Oath olio demands tho cession of six Navancso fortresses and a free 
passage through Nava no to facilitate! his invasion of Guienne. Treaty of alliance 
Imlwoou France and Navarre signed at Blois. Ferdinand’s gcncial, the duke of 
Alva, takes Pamplona and occupies tho whole of upper Naval re. Ferdinand a Eng¬ 
lish allies mfuHO to co-opeiato with him for the reduction of the lest of tlio country, 
and on their withdrawal Toan d'Albret with a Frencli army besieges Alva m Pam¬ 
plona, but for lack of provisions is compelled to letreat. 

Tieal.y between Ferdinand and Louis XII of Franco by which the latter abandons 
Navarro. Ferdinand restores order and conciliates the Navavreso towns by con* 
finning their privileges. 

Tlio fiovles of Burgos formally incorporates Navarre into the kingdom ot Unsuie. 


CATALONIA (470-3160 a.d,) 

bestowed on tho northeastern section of Hie- 


'170 (jothnlanta (Catalonia) was the name b« w ,v t « ..v*...-.--- tv; 

pania Taw'nconen.sis in consequence of its occiipation bythe J!Sr rt f*X?riorlitt 


712 


of tho eighth 
. invade Cnta- 

conlury uiiarmmugno.s rroops, uiurrnuiuuanu vi »»»»;'' "‘TT nlu i n< nrf . nKft 

lonin, and conquer a distriet including Barcelona, Lenda, ranagona, and 1 oitosa 
which they call the Mmca Ilispamea or Spanish Slavic. Beia, a native of bo 


puma. iiirinuwuuurtjn ui uuu,Kt.ji,v,ivw w. ''--“I-—. 
Borbm take possession of tho whole Catalonian territory. At tho end o 
eonlnrv Charlemagno’u troops, under command of Louis le lMbonnnire, 
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Gaul, hccmuos count of Haicolona anti tlm Mark, and tyrannises over the country. 
County of ltosello, Ampmias, Husalu, Cordague, Falla rs, ami fJrgol appointed. Fre¬ 
quent cojifhofcy -with tbo Moors in which the Frankish armies join and waste tho 
fioutlioi'ii districts. . . , . , _ r _ 

BH Heath of Charlemagne. Seplhnanm becomes united with the Spanish Mark. 

820 Hera, being deposed for treasonable dealings with A1 Hakim of Cordova, is succeeded 
us duke of SepLimnnin, by Bombard, son of William of TouIouho, who plays an 
impoitant idle in Fiankisk history. _ , 

839 Bernhard aids Pepin, king of Aquitaine, in rebellion against Loins lu Htibonnano 
and is deprived of liis dignities. 

830 Bornhard reinstated in his duchy. 

810 Charles tho Bald succeeds to Catalonia on tho death of Louis lo Ddbmmairc. Born- 
luud ab first refuses ami then oifeia bis allegiance; but afterwards aiming at inde¬ 
pendence is inuidcml by Charles. William, Burnhaid's son, seeks refuge with 
Abd ai-Kalnnan. 

810 Aloclran made count of Barcelona by Cliarlos. William wages successful war against 
him, but is finally murdered. Frankish dominion roslorod. Naiboneiisiau Gaul is 
taken from tho Spanish Mark and added to Toulouse. 

852 Barcelona mtakon l>y tho Moors. They retain possession during twelve years. 

858 Wilfrid X (WUCvodo or HiuiCrUlo I) count of Barcelona. Ua taken possession of 
'Poulouse, etc. Summoned to Nurbonno to justify himself, ho is thoro slain m a 
petty fray and is succeeded by 

872 Salomon, who is muulcved in rovongo for wilfuds danlli by the latter s son. 

B7‘l Wilfred (II) tho Hairy, who successfully i epela the Moors, makes himself independent 
of Franco mul leaves liia territoiy lo his son 

007 Mlro, who bequeaths it to his throe sons, Seniofredo, Oliva, and Miro, imdor tiro 
regency of their uncle Sumurio, count of Urgol. 

050 Senlofiedo. 

007 Borello, son of Suniario. , , ,. ,, . , . ,, 

981 Almansor takes Barcelona, slaughters tho inhabitants, and burns a great part of the 
city. Bovello recovers Barcelona and expels tho invmlurs. 

003 Raymond I repols a Moorish invasion and wins a battle against Suleiman of Coulova 

1000 which places tho usuipcr Muhammod I on tho throne. Tho Catalans take the lead 
in an unsuccessful orusado against tho Mooiish pirates of the Dalaaiio Jslftnds. 

1017 Boiongar I organises tho country and grants privileges to Barcelona and other towns. 

1036 Raymond II wins victories ovor tho Moors of Saragossa and becomes sovcieign of all 
Catalonia. Ho abolishes the old Gothic laws, substituting tho 

1008 Usaacs of Catalonia , and institutes tho Poaco of God in an assembly of the Fs Lutes 
which U the oovlicsl occasion in European history on which deputies arc summoned 
fiom tho towns. By marriage and pmclinse he ucqiiiics ConJIans, Guicassomio, 
Narbonnc, Toutouao, and other Fiench possessions. Bequeaths his dominions to his 
two sons as joint vulora 

1070 Raymond (III) tho Hairy quarrels with Ins hvothov Bevengar. Tim nobles effect a 
settlement whereby oach is to reign alternately for six mouths. Raymond is mm- 
dcrod, piobably at Bovengnr’s instigation. Berengar governs alono as guaidiim for 
Bay mo ml Hi’s bou. 

1082 Raymond IV. Bernard Atto, vicointc do Ue/.ieri, usurps tho lordship of Carcassonne. 
The people appeal to Raymond from his oppioasions. Tic becomes a vassal of Ray¬ 
mond. By maniage and inhciitance Raymond ncqmics Uosnlu (1111), Provence, 
and Cerdagno (1117), and conquers Majorca. Provence passes on his death to his 
son Berengar. 

1131 Raymond V. 

1137 On Raymond's betrothal to Petromlla, daughlci of Ramiro the Monk, king of Aiagon, 
lio is declared heir to the throne of Aiagon and assumes tho adminisli alien of that 
kingdom, 

1150 Marriage of Raymond and Petroui I la confirms union of Catalonia and Aragon. 


THE KINGDOM OF ARAGON FROM ITS RISK TILL ITS UNION WITH CASTILE 

(1036-1171) a.d.) 

1036 On the death of Saneho cl Mayor of Navarro his territories avo divided nmong bis sons, 
and Ramiro I succeeds to a small Pyrenean district called Aragon in tho north¬ 
western corner of tlm modern province in tho ten Rory of tlm itucient Vascoiuw. 
Ramiro by his wavs with the Moors extends his borders, absorbing Sohiavhonnd 
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lUbiigor/.a, and reducing several Moorish governors to the condition of tributaries. 
Ho consents to Adopt the Roman ritual and to send tribute to the none 

Sanoho Ramirez. 1 r 

On tho murder of Sanoho III of Nnvano, Sancho Ramirez and Alfonso Vf of Castile 
invade Navarre, and Sanclm becomes king of Navarre ns Sanoho IV. ire conquers 
Roveral miles from tiio Moois, commences a war with tho enur of Saratrossa. and 
dies wlulo besieging Ilucsca. 

Pecho I. 

Battlo of Alcorn. Podro wins a decisive victory over the Moors of Saragossa and 
thoir Castilian allies, and lakes Huesca. 

Alfonso (I), cl Batallador (tha Fighter), and the Emperor. 

Death of Alfonso VI of Castile. Ilia daughter Unaca, the wife of Alfonso I cl 
Batelladov, sawitwAft, «swl tvew Ivw&Mvri is acknowledged as Alfonso VII oi Leon and 

i Castile. Ho quarrels with liis wife, and constant civil war is tho result to Castile. 

SavagonSft talron by el Batallador after a fivo years’ siege. It becomes the capital of 
Aragon. 

Battle of P.arooa. El Batallador defeats an Almornvid army, takes Tarragona aud 
Calatayud, and invades Andalusia. 

Death of Urvaoiu Castilo is definitely separated fiom Aiagon under Alfonso VII 
(Raymond) of Cnslilo aiul Leon, Urraca’s son by her first husband. 

Bordeaux besieged anil taken by Alfonso I. lie resumes his wai against the Moors. 

Representatives of the cities summoned to the cortes. 

Alfonso is defeated at Fraga and dies soon after, bequeathing his dominions to tho 
knights of tho Temple and St. John. Ilis subjects refuse to lecognise his will 
and his brother, Ramilo (II) the Monk, is persuaded to leave his monastery and 
accept tho crown of Aragon, while tho Navancsc choose Garcia (IV) Ramirez as 
king. 

Potronilln, Ramiro’s infant daughter, betrothed to Raymond, count of Catalonia, who 
is appointed regent of Aragon. Catalonia thus becomes absorbed in Aragon,and 
Ramiro retires to a cloister. 

Navarro invaded by Raymond in conjunction with Alfonso VII of Cnslilo, but without 
success, and on tho conclusion of peace the three sovereigns make alliance against 
tho Moors ami captmo various cibios, Raymond acquiring Fiaga, Lerida, and Tortosa. 

Marriage of Raymond and Petronilla. 

Death of Raymond. Petronilla abdicates in favour of her sou Alfonso II, who acquires 
Roussillon by inheritance and wins Toruel and other fortresses fiom the Moors. In 
this reign cor ton woro hold and attended by the four estates of the realm (1103,1104). 

Pedro II. 

Coronation of Pedro by the pone. Aragon is constituted a papal fief, and Pedro 
promises lo pay tribute to tho holy see, but . 

the estates. of Saragossa repudiate the transaction. 

Tho Albigonsian crusade. Pedro rofusos to declare for cither party, but turns his 
arms against tho Moois and shaies the glory at the great Christian victory of 

Lus Navas do Tolosn. 

lie ondoavoms to mediate between the Albigensians and the crusadeis, but fails and 
lays siege to the latter’s city of Murcfc, wlion lie is slain in a battlo with Simon de 
Monitorl. Jamoo (I) the Conqueror, known as Don Jayme of Aragon fin Cata¬ 
lonian Bn tTaonio, lo Conqueridor), succeeds at the age of six. The usual civil wars 

occupy Ins minority, but finally he triumphs over all rebels. 

Balearic Islands, the haunt of Moorish pirates, attacked and subdued after a four 
years’ war. 

Valencia invaded. 

Conquest of Valencia completed. 


The Moors are guaiftnfceod security and religious 



now in the bands of tho usurper, Charles of Anjou 


Preparations for a crusodo to the Holy Land headed b 7 Th ® .Wit™” 1 § 

back liv a storm, but his son, Feimui Sanchez, proceeds to Acie, Like Altonso a 
of Castilo, James loft a chronicle or commentary of 

by Raymond Munlaner),as well as a book of aphorisms called the Lxbre de baorna, 

pjSS Sa^ThilSS Islands with Roussillon, Montpellier, etc,, are 

converted by tho will of James I into a separate kuigdom of Majorca for Ins younger 
son, James 1 of Majorca. 


Pedro prepares to invade Sicily. 



(520 A iUUEP lUiHUMl'l OP Gl’ANlttlt ltlSTOUV 

1282 'L’l m 3 Sicilian Veaporw, in whioli tlio native* population massacro twenty-eight thousand 

Fionolnnon. Charles o£ Anjou lays hioro to Messina, Pcilro ol Aragon out nos to 
its relief and is proclaimed Icing of Sicily. Roger do Lauria, Pedro's admiral, with 
a few ships dostioys the French fleet. 

1283 The Aragonese cortes protest against tlio Icing’s wars and exact tlio General Privilege, 

tho Magna CJiavta of Aragon, continuing their liberties. The popo excommunicates 
1281 I’odro. Do Laiuia takes Malta and destroys bho fleot in tlio Hay of Naples. The 
popo, Martin IV, proclaims a crusado against Aragon and bestows tho kingdom 
on the French prince, Charles o£ Valois. 'I’ho Arugoucso are roluctant to oppose 
Home. 

1283 Tho crusadois invado the kingdom, hut after taking. and sacking several cities tlio 
army brooks up. Charles of Anjou dies, leaving ins claims to his sou Charles II. 
Pedro dies, leaving Sicily to his younger son James and Aragon to Alfon&o III, 
Majoroa subdued by Alfonso. 

1287 'Tho <l Privilege of Union” granted, authorising armed rebellion against the sovereign 
who shall infringo his subjects’ liberties. 

1291 As a result of negotiations conducted by Edward I of England, Alfonso is reconciled 
to the popo and Sicily is abandoned by James, who immediately aftor, cm tlio death 
of Alfonso, succeeds to Aragon as James II, He makes his brother Frederick 
(Fftduquo) his lieutenant in Sicily. 

1295 Alliance between James and Charles of Anjou. 

1208 The popo invests Jamos with Sardinia and Corsica, occupied at tho time by tlio Geno- 
oso and Pisans. Tho deserted Sicilians givo tho crown to Frederick. Tho king of 
Aragon assists Charles in his attempts to locovor Sicily, but abandons tlio enterprise 
after several successes. 

1802 Peace between Frederick and Charles by which tho former retains Sicily, tlio latter 
Naples, 

1303 Tho Catalan Grand. Company in formed by Roger di Flor from tho disbanded mer¬ 
cenaries (chiefly Aragonese and Catalan) of Frederick and takes service with the 
Greek omporor Andronicus IT. 

1319 Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia declared insopmable. 

1321 Sardinia invaded by James. With tlio aid of tlio grand justice of Arboroa, Marian 
IV, tho Pisans tiro expelled. Tlio grand justice turns Ins arms against tho Avngo- 
UQ 80 and tho war is continued under 

1327 Alfonso IV, when the Genoese assist tlio islanders and ravage tho coasts of Catalonia. 
1330 Pedro IV refuses to recognise the claims of his stepmother, Leonora of Castile, and 
her sons, Juan and Ferdinand, to the appanages assigned them under Alfonso’s will, 
and thus Involves himself in civil disputes and a war with Castile. Ho offends Urn 
clergy by crowning himself instead of being crowned by the archbishop of Saragossa. 
1313 Invasion of Majorca by Pedro. Tho islanders welcome him, closer Ling James It of 
Majorca. Pedro conquers James’ Ficneli possessions. 

1311 Balearic Islands formally annexed to Aragon. 

1317 Attempt of Pedro to secure tho succession to his daughter Conslmua in preference lo 

his brother James, in defiance of tho Salic law as established by James I. League 
of nobles and cities in a union in favor of James, Tho Sardinians backed by the 
Genoese and Pisans seize the occasion to revolt A second union foi mod m Valencia 
under the infante Ferdinand. At tho colics of Saragossa Podio ia compelled lo 
promise to hold annual meetings of the estates, to select Ids ml visors with their 
approval, and to recognise James as Iris heir. Death of James. Pedro wins over 
tho Catalans and at tho 

1318 battle of Epila defeats tlio union. ITo annuls the “Piivilugo of Union” of 1287, but 

enlaigos the powers of the justiciar. Leonora and her son Juan take refuge in 
Castile, where both are subsequently murdered by I’odro tho Chuck 

1349 James of Majorca attempts to recover the Baleauc Islands, but [nils and dies soon 

after. Pedro defeats tlio Sardinian rebels, and allies himself with Venire against 
Genoa. 

1350 The era of Spain cea.sos lo he used in Aingon 

1352 The Venetian and Catalonian fleets defeated by I ho Genoese, who voiunv tlunr 
encouragement o± the Sardinians The Genoese licet defeated in the Tlimcmn 
Bosphorus by the fleets of Catalonia and Venice. 

1351 The Sardinian estates are convoked by Pedro at Cagliari, but fail to pacify tho 

belligerents. 

1359 War with Castile. Tho king of Aragon supports Henry of Trailumum and tho 
other Castilian rebels. 

1383 A peace concluded with Castile in acconbiuce wiLli which Pedro of Ai agon murders 
his own brothei Ferdinand. War with Castile renewed. 
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is pvosooutod by his sister Leonora with whom Pedro effects an agreement in 1386 
Dentil of Frederick king of Sicily. Pedro claims the tin one, but is eventually satisfied 
■with the marriage of the heiress Maria with his grandson Martin. 

Juan X. Trial of tho Icing's stepmother Sybilla for -witchcraft. Some of her friends 
executed. 

Arngouoso troops under the king’s brothei Martin sent to Sicily to quell a revolt 
n gainst tiucou Maria and her husband, Martin’s son, the younger Mai tin. 

Mm tin succeeds to Aragon. The count de Foix, husband of the late king's eldest 
(laughtor, invades the kingdom to assort her rights, hut finds no supporters. Martin, 
having pacified Sioily, Sardinia, and Corsica, returns to Spain. Pope Boniface IX, 
in vovongo for the recognition by Aragon of the anti-pope Benedict XIII (Pedio de 
Luna), confers Sardinia mid Sicily on the count de Mofinots. 

Death of Maiift of Sicily. She is succeeded by her husband, the younger Martin, who, 

: iho following year, marries Blanche, heiress of Navarre. 

Martin of Sicily suppresses the rebellion in Sardinia. He dies without issue, Blanche 
becomes regent of Sicily. ... 

I Interregnum, consequent on the death of Martin of Aragon without direct heirs. 
During two years tlio country is distracted Ivy tho conflicts of jival claimants to the 
throne till, at tho instance of the justiciar .Tuan do Cerda, a commission is selected 
from the cortas of tho three provinces of Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia which 
names tho infante Ferdinand, regent of Castilo, and he receives the crowns of 

Aragon ami Sicily as , „ 

i pm dinnnd (I) the Just. Ho subdues aicbcllion of the count of Urgol and maintains 
tranquillity in tho kingdom till bis death in 
) when ho is miocooded by Ills son Alfonso (V) the Magnanimous, 

! Reduction of Corsica attempted by Alfonso without much success. . 

) Joanna, queen of Naples, adopts Alfonso on condition of Ins defending her dominions 
against tho duke of Anjou, which ho does with success, 
i Joanna quarrels with Alfonso and adopts Louis of Anjou m Ins place. , 

3 Death 0 £ Charles III of Navarre. IIo is succeeded by Blanche and her husband Juan, 
brother of Alfonso of Aragon. . 

r niLii iiDDoi n tod Kicoiil of Aragon. Alfonso sots out to iccovci Isaplcs- 
5 Joanna of Naplos Sics, bequeathing her kingdom to Rend of Anjou. onso besiOMs 
(biota but is defeated in a naval battle. Himself, tho king of Navaut, aval l«s 


ki ^ 0£ ^ aTarr °’ Juan “■ 

T.nsffis c:iS L ws 

•*'** ivo1 casti,e 

Pollm !l!«. ll ” t1i“ CatSl"’offo. 0 tlw orowji to H™ 6 o£ Au j°“ 

■* *>• * *■ *-—* 

i Mavriiyyoof Foidinand with Isabella of Castilo. ^ 

, Death of John of Calabria. Catalonia is gradually reduced. 

! Barcelona submits. _ : „„i. »i, n TiWnnli and masaacie them. Roussillon 


year tho siim for \vhicU ltoussilion was pledged 
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1474 Tho French invade Roussillon. 

1175 Forpigiinu surrenders k) tho French. The inhabitants compelled to emigrate. 

1179 Ho All i ol Juan 11. Ferdinand (II) tho Catholic inherits his dominions which are 
henceforth united with those of Castile. 


ANDORRA. (805-1882 a.u.) 

805 Tho valley of Andorra appears in history as a neutral country, Charlemagne founding 
tho freo state ami placing it under tho lordship of Urgol. 

1170 Suzerainty of Andorra ceded by tho counts of Urgol to tho counts of Castelbo. The 
hoircss of Castelbo marries tiio count do Foix. 

1278 Suzerainty of Andorra divided between tho counts do Foix and the bishops of Uigel. 

1512 On tho extinction of the house of Foix by tho death of Count (burton at tho battle of 
Ravenna, the suzerainty of Andorra passes to lloury d'Albrot, titular heir of Navarre, 

1553 and on tho accession of tho latter’s grandson to tho throne of Franco as Homy IV, 
becomes tho prerogative of the Frond i orown, 

1700 Independence of Andorra recognised, Tho republic voluntarily returns to the French 
allegiance, 

1800 The general counoil, hitherto composed of the aristocracy, becomes oleolivo. 

1882 A permanent deloguLe appointed to represent French authority in Andorra. 


SPAIN AFTER TIIE UNION OF CASTILE AND ARAGON (1470-1002, a.».) 

1480 Cortes of Toledo. Recall of illegal grants by which in Ilom ylV’s loign tho public 

revenues had been alienated in pensions and annuities. The nobles forbidden to 
erect castles or assume the insignia of royalty. Puolliug prohibited. 

1481 TUo InmiUiUon issues an edict requiring tho accusation of heretics, -didos da fd in 

Andalusia. Epidemic of plague. Emigration of Jowa. 

1482 Albania after being captured from the Moots by tho marquis of Cadiz is besieged by 

the Icing of Granada and relieved by Ferdinand. Zalnira seized and its inhabitants 
enslaved by Abul Ilassan, king of Granada. Bull of Pope Sixtus IV punnising tiio 
appointment of Castilians to church dignities in their countiy. Loja unsuccessfully 
besieged by Ferdinand. 

1483 Thomas do Torquomuda inquisitor-gonoral in CastUo and Aragon io reconstitute the 

holy oflico. An insunoction makes Abu Abdallah (Boabilil) king of Gianada. 
Ferdinand's ambassadors assist m negotiating a peace between Ferrara anil Venice. 
The popo declaics a erusado against Granada. Rout in the Axarquia; a small 
Spanish foice is destroyed by Hie troops of Abul llassan. Boabdil invades the 
Christian territory. He is dofealed and taken at the Jonil, released und becomes a 
tributaiy of Foidlnand. Ferdinand and Isabella begin a senes of successful cam¬ 
paigns against Granada and capture one foilicsg after another. 

1484 Inquisition revived in Aragon. Columbus ani yob In Spain. 

1485 Ordenunfas Jtcalcs, a code of Castilian laws, promulgated. A utos da /<’ in Saragossa. 

Murder of the inquisitor, Arbues, by Jewish converts. Sanguinary punishment ol all 
implicated. 

1480 Catalan peasantry, called vassals de t emensa, rolcased fiom serfdom under tho obligation 

of an annual payment. 

1487 Velez Malaga, Malaga, and other cities capitulate to Ferdinand. IIo enslaves tho 

Malagans. 

1488 Alliance botwcon Spain and Maximilian, king of the Homans, against France. 

1489 Baza besieged and taken. A]mom submits. 

1481 Law to prevent tho export of the pi colons metals, Siego and capitulation of Granada. 

Boabdil confined to a nanow district in the Alpujarrus. Tim Granadans guaranteed 
the preservation of tlioir leligion and tlioir libei ty. 

1402 Expulsion of tho Jews fiom Spam. Columbus persuades Isabella to grant him assist¬ 
ance. IIo is made admiral, viceroy, and govornoi-gonmal of all to mimics lie may 
discover. An expedition is fitted out and ho starts on tho Did of August with linen 
vessels, Treaty with France. Charles VI11 engages U> restore Roussillon and 
Cerdagne to Aragon. 

1493 Return of Columbus reporting tho discovery of Hispaniola. Pope Alexander VI issues 
a bull confirming tho sovereigns of Spain in possession of all their discoveiies, past 
and futuio, in the west. A second bull divides the area for Portuguese and Spanish 
discoveries by a lino drawn one hundred leaguos west of tho Azmos. Second ex¬ 
pedition of Columbus with seventeen vessels. 
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1401 Agreementwith Portugal at Tovdcsillas by which the boundary of the Portuguese 
area of discovery is removed 370 leagues west of Cape Veid Islands. The pope con* 
fern the epithet of “ Catholic “ on Ferdinand and Isabella. 

1496 League of Vonico botwecn Spain, Austria, Rome, Milan, aud Venice for the expulsion 

of tho French from Italy. 

1490 Spanish troops undur Gonsalvo de Cordova, the Gieat Captain, restore Ferdinand II of 
Naples to his throne and expel the Fronch. Juana, daughter of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, marries Philip, sou of the emperor Maximilian. Militia ordinance requir¬ 
ing one-twolfth of the malo population between the ages of twenty and forty-live 
to enlist for the mihtaiy aud police service of Spain. Sauto Domingo founded. 
Columbus returns from bis second voyage. 

1497 Death of Juan, only son of Fcidmand and Isabella. 

1498 Third voyage of Columbus. lie lands on the South American continent. The Santa 

Ilevmandad, having restored order in Spain, reduced to the position of an ordinary 
police. 

1499 Xiinonos do Cisneros, archbishop of Toledo, sots about the conversion of the Moors of 

Granada. lie bums tlicir boohs. Insurrection in Granada. Many Moors quit 
Spam. The remainder forcibly converted. 

1600 Francisco BobadUla sent out to investigate affairs in Hispaniola. He imprisons Colum¬ 
bus aiul sends him homo in irons. Tie volt of the Moors in the Alpujanas severely 
repressed. Treaty with Fiance for the partition of Naples. Gonsalvo de Coidova 
recovers St. George m Cophaloma which the Turks had wiested from Venice. A 
navigation act prohibits tlio expectation of goods in foreign ships when Spanish are 
procurable, and forbids the sale of ships to foreigner's. Columbus restored to his 
honours. 


Sixteenth Century 

The Moors of Ronda revolt and .... 

1001 destroy a Spanish foico under Alonso de Aguilar, On Ferdinand s approach they 
submit and are granted tlio allevnativo of exile ov baptism. Gonsalvo de Cordova 

conquers Calabria. ., ,, , „ 

xpulsion fioin Spain of all unconverted Moors. Nicholas do Ovando sent to replace 
Ilobftdilla. Tarcntum occupied bv tlio Great Captain after a long siege.^ I’ouvtn 


1602 Expulsion from Spain of all unconverted Moors. 

” ’ m ' occupied by the Great —— .. a — o- - 

Tho French declare wai against the Spaniards and conquer 

1503 Treaty o?peace with France signed at Lyons. Battle of Cevignola. Gonsalvo defeats 
the French and ocoupios Naples. Tho French invade Roussillon, but arc faced.to 
roll oat by Ferdinand, who lakes several frontier fortresses. Gonsalvo defeats tho 

1604 Pc ace 'of' Lyons° ^Tho French abandon Naples to Spain. Deatli of Isabella. Philip 
I and Juana la Loan or tlio Mad proclaimed her successors in Castile. 1 ci dinand 
assumes the administration in accordance with Isabella a will and ou tho ground o 

iro. jXSSSS^ *•/* 

““ De „^”L“by ],l a ~,,,c 6 0 and I. C,5 

of the Inquisition cxoito disturbances in Andalusia. Heath of lhihp. icroman 

1Mr Ximnnes appo.nted invite-gene,.! 

1B0S VorflSdtoina the league of ^ 

against Vonioo and lotakos five Neapolitan cities pledged to \ en ce. 

iss to tho French f,on 

ir.12 na’uifk jss 2 yss. 

23 en by the Spaniards, Jean d'Albret, 

tr.Hl disoovered by Ponce de Leon. Balboa dk- 

covers the Pacific Ocean. 

1616 Navarro formally incorporated with Law* • ^ « B hlriahop of Saragossa regent 

1510 Ferdinand dies. XunouoH ^gentofC: e, and .% yj proc i a imed king in 

of Aragon. Otaile. I * f* ° ti, c i liq ,Jtion is established in 

Castilo. Fronch invasion of Navarro lopuiseu. - LJ x 
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Or nil, the Canaries, ami tho Now World. Las Casus oLbaiim tho Bending o£ a com¬ 
mission to inquire into tho ill-treatment of Clio Indians in Hispaniola, lb oileols 
litUo. Beaco of Noyou. Franco abandons her claims to Naples. 

1517 Charles lands in Spain and dismisses Ximoncs. . 

1518 Tlio Castilian cortes acknowledge Charles as joint ruler with Ins motliov. Aiagon and 

Catalonia delay to do this. The favour shown his Flemish favourites and their 
oxactions disgust the Spaniards. 

1510 Foidimunl Cortes begins tho conquest of Moxieo. Several lending Castilian oities 
form a confederation to defend their privileges. Death of tho cmpoior Maximilian. 
Charles elected emperor of Germany. 

1520 The oitizona of Valencia rovolt against tho oppressions of the nohlos and are autho¬ 
rised by Charles to continue in arms. They form an association called tlio Gor- 
mandndu (Germania) or biolhorhood. Luther burns tlio papal bull ©xcommunioaling 
him. Tho Castilian cortes with difficulty induced to grant a subsidy. Charles, 
having' appointed Cardinal Adrian of Utrecht his vicoroy, lcavos Spain without 
redressing tho griovaneos submitted to him. Several of tlio cities of Caatilo, under 
tlio leadership ot Juan do Padilla, revolt against their deputies, appoint their own 
magistrates, lovy tioops, and league togothor as tlio “lioly junta.” Padilla goes to 
Juana at Torilosillas. The junta acts in her namo. Tho royalists resouo Juana. 
Tho Gcvmandada in Valencia carries on a successful and desolating war against 
the nobles. 

3521 Buttle of Villalar. Padilla dofoalod, taken, and oxocuted. Valonoia taken and the 
loaders of tho Gcimandada executed. Charles opens the Diet of Worms. Ticaty 
of Cliavles with the popo for tho expulsion of the French from tho Milanese. Tho 
junta breaks up; Toledo holds out for ft timo under Padilla's widow. Its fall sig¬ 
nal isos tho end of tlio freedom of tho Castilian cities. Conquest of Mexico com¬ 
pleted by Corlos. Navarro occupied by tho French. Tlioy invade Castilo. Tho 
Castilians recover Navarro. Tho populace of Majorca, having revolted against tho 
nobles, nro subdued after a long struggle. Treaty with Iloury VIII of Flighted. 
Charles agrees to invade Franco from Spain. Tho omperor's troops drivo the 
French from Milan. Death of Leo X. 

1522 Adrian of Utrcoht elec ted pope ns Adrian VI. Tlio French fail in an attempt to 
recover tho Milanese. Loaguo bcfcweon Charles, tho popo, Venice, and other 
Itoduvn oUAcs ngwiiwt France. 

1528 The cortes grant supplies beforo presonting their petitions. Adrian VI dies. Clomonl 
VII popo. Ferdinand Cortes ompowered to conquer all New Spain. 

1521 Tho counoil of tho Indies formed for tlio administration of the Spanish colonios. Tlio 
Moors of Valencia request permission to cxcroiso their own worship. On being 
rofused many emigrate, and others lovoll and nro not finally suhduod till 152(1. 
Expulsion of tho French from tho Milancso. Francis I of France attempts to 
lccovor it. and is defeated and taken by tho imperial tioops at the 

1525 battle of Pavia. 

1520 The Moors of Granada permitted to pmchaso freedom from tho worst penalties of the 
Inquisition. Treaty of Madrid. Francis resigns his claims in Italy, Flandnis, and 
Artois and concludes a perpotual league with Charles. Holy League of Cognac 
between the pope, Franco, England, Voiiico, and Sforza, duke of Milan, lo restore 
SCorni to the Milanese. Tho popo and the French attack Naples. 

1527 Cliailes’ troops ravage the papal terriloiies and take Homo. Sack of Home. Clement 

taken piisoncr. The cortes lefuso a grant lo Chftiles. 

1528 Tho Froncli besiege Naples, but aio driven by disease to retreat. 

1520 Battle of Landnano. Spaniards defeat tho French. Francis Pr/arro commissioned 
to conquer and govern Pom. Treaty of Cambray called “Tlio Ladies’ I'oace.” 
Francis I agrees to ransom his eons and resign his pretensions to Flanders, Artois, 
and all places in Italy. Charles goes to Italy, makes pcnco with Venice, aiul with 
tho dukes of Milan aud Fenara. 

1530 Charles recoivea tho iron crown of Lombardy and is crowned emperor by the pope. 

Florence taken. Charles makes A loss audio do' Medici its absolute 'ruler, ire 
summons tho Diet of Augsburg to sottlo religious questions and prepare for war 
with tho Turks. 

1531 Ferdinand, brother of Charles, elected king of tho Romans. 

1533 Pissarro establishes liis authority in tho capital of Peru. 

1535 Expedition to Tunis in conjunction with Portugal, Genoa, the pope, aud the knights 
of Malta. Tho usuipor Biubnrossa is oxpollcd and tho king Mnloi Nassau restored 
as a vassal of Spain. Ten thousand Christian slaves released. Francis T invades 
Savoy. _ Its duke appeals to Charles. Death of the duko of Milan. Charles lakes 
possession of tho duchy. Colony of Buenos Ayies founded by Pedro do Mendoza. 
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15S7 

15138 


1588 

In 10 

1511 


Francis occupies Piedmont. Provence invaded by Cliailes, who finds it alieftdy deso* 
luted by tiio Franck, and retreats m disorder. 

French invasion oX Iho NoUiorlands. Trace with Trance. 

It is extended for ten years (Truce of Nice). Mutiny amongst Charles’ Moons in 
Milan, ttioily, and Africa. Their generals bonow money io pacify them. Cortes of 
Toledo. The deputies protest against the exti avagauco of Charles’ foreign wavs, ami 
the noblOH claim tlioif piiviloge of exemption from taxation. Chinks dismisses the 
estates. This was the last occasion on winch nobles and prelates weio summoned. 
The curies was henceforth reduced to a meeting of tlio deputies of eighteen cities, 

Revolt of the citizens of Ghent. 

Charles marches to Ghent, and represses the rebellion with great severity. Order of 
•Jesuits, founded by Ignatius Loyola in 158*1, is confirmed by the pope. * 

Tim ambassadors of Franco murdered by Charles’ governor ut the Milam 


1518 

1518 

lull 


1545 

1517 

jr»r.i 

1558 


lflM 

1555 

irm 



1557 

1558 
1551 ) 


15(10 

15(31 

J500 

15(11 

1585 

150(1 

1507 


1508 


MOO 


1570 

1571 


Pedro do Valdivia. 

Perpignan besieged by Urn Trench and successfully defended by the duke of Alva. 
Alliamm with Ilenvy VIII. War between Charles and Francis in the Netherlands. 
Buttle of Console in Piedmont. 'The imperialists aie defeated by the French. Charles 
invades Franco in conjunction with Henry VIII. Peace of Crespy. Chailea renounces 
all claim to Burgundy and Francis to Naples, Flanders, and Artois. 

Tlio pm in grants Charles half tlio ecclesiastical revenues of Spain. 

Battle of Muhlhoig. Cliailes dofoats tlio Smnlknldic League. 

League bolwoon llenry II of Franco and tlio FiotcsUmt princes of Germany. 

Charles compelled to Jly from Innsbruck. The French seizo Toid, Verdun, and Metz. 
By the LVuoe of Passim, Charles grants religious liberty to the German Protestants. 
Charles bosioftosMotz but, fails to tuko it. 

Charles cedes Naples to his son Philip. Philip marries Mary, queen of England. 

Philip invented with the sovereignty of the Netherlands. 

in .ut . _1...1 -.:n. n.., «.«i.«iUnhrnr tttuiiu na pitfNn tt. Ilia possessions embrace 

"'’s, Tunis, the Berbery 

____, West Indian colonies 

ftucelics arranges five years’.peace 
XvU.li Friuiuu. Charles resigns tlio ompiro to his bioUier Ferdinand and retires to 
Kan YuhU). Pope Paul IV pommdos Honty II of Iranco to break the V™. of 
Vmu'olleH mid excommunicates Hilaries and Philip. Alva invades Lhc papal states, 
Philip visits England and persuades Mary to declare war on France, bb. Uuentm 
cantmod hv .Spaniards and English. Bunco with laid 1A • 

Kiuuusli vidUirv of (fmvelines. Death of Charles V. Death of Mary of England. . 

Tl r ;;r iic .ns S3?lt“ n f t **. *«<■* 

A uJViiS! “ottl to omoso toe Torn dispersed and partly destroyed by a stem. 
IlSKSlStSt ■«— «>» **•““» T, ‘“ Moriseo, forbidden 

to resist the 

The prince Of Oranffo S oos over to toej „ of tc „ D r. The 


iomniingon. ttovou. m. w»« »«»•«>» *** .“‘w ‘ 

and lira flotoolod by the Sownor. Sta’Tta English teas the Spaniel, treasure 

under Don John crush too naval power of Dio rml,s. 
it w - VI)r.. . 1 . 2 S 
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1572 Briol and Mons captured by tho Gwmx. Tho slates of Holland ilooluvo the prince of 

Orange stallholder of Holland, Friesland, and Zealand. SuoeoHsos of Alva. 

1573 Tlio supplies furnished by the Castilian corlos declared a tribute legally duo to the 

sovereign. Defeat ot Alva’s Hoot. Alva recalled. Tunis captured by Don John, 
lie adds to tlio fortillcntumn. 

1574 Tlio Turks recover Tunis and massacre the garrison. 

1570 “Spanish fury” oi saclc of Antwerp by tho Spaniards. By the pacification of Ghent, 
the sovemtonn provinces oi the Netherlands agree to unite to defend iheir liberties 
and expel tl»o Spaniards. Don John sent to govern tho Netherlands. 

1577 By the Perpetual Edict Philip recognises tho Paeilication of Ghent. Tim southern 

provinces of tho Motherlands withdraw irom the union. 

1578 Buttle of Geiubloux. Hon John and Alessandro Favneso defeat tho revolted Nollior- 

lnndoi'fl. Heath of Don John. Death of Sohastian, king of Portugal. Philip claims 
the Ihicmo. 

1570 Union of Utieoht hoLwccn the seven northern provinces of tho Netherlands. 

1580 Death of Iloury of Portugal. Portugal conquered and reduced to a province of Spain. 

Spaniards Join a papal invasion of Belaud and arc mnssaoicd at Sniorwiclc. 

1581 The Netherlands declare their indopendoncc. 

158*1 Earn esc takes Ghent. 

1585 Tho Catholic parly in France, headed by the Guises, forms a league with Philip for 
tlio extirpation of heresy in Franco and tlio Bow Countries. Fnrneso reduces Antwerp. 
England sonds help to tho United Provinces. 

1587 Drake burns the shipping at Cadiz. 

1588 Tbo Spanish Armada sails, is defeated by tlio English, and dispersed by storms. 

1585) Fai'iiOBO repulsed Bom Bergon-op-Zoom. An expedition from England under tho 
Portuguese claimant Don Antonio invades Portugal, pillages Corunna, and retreats. 
Perez arraigned for tho murder of Escovedo. IIo escapes to Aragon and appeals to 
its fueroa (privileges). Ilia prosecution abandoned. 

1500 Tncrcasc of tlio excise on food, termed “tho millions.” Battle of Ivry; Henry TV of 

Franco dafoalH tho league and its Spanish auxiliaries. Philip claims the Fionoh 
tin one for his daughter by Ehzabalh of Valois. A Spanish force under Fni-noso is 
sent to tho relief of Paris, but quarrels with tlio longue. 

1501 Perez arrested by tho Inquisition. The mob rise against it. Perez osenpos (o Fiance. 

Philip punishes the rioters who had attacked tlio Inquisition, its power increases. 
Part of f net os of Aragon abolished. 

1502 Farneso iclioyes Rouen, is desorted by tho longue, ami escapes from Homy IV with 

heavy loss. 

1594 Groningen, tlio last stronghold of tho Spaniards in tho United Provinces, taken by the 
stallholder. 

1590 Cadiz saoked by Essex. 

1597 Tho stallholder dofents tho Spaniauls at Turnhoul Philip repudiates his dobls 

1598 Peace of Vorvms with Henry IV. Death of Philip. The Netlioilands pass to Ids 

daughter Isabella, and tho lost of his possessions lo Ins son Philip III. 

1590 A second, armada sails for England and is beaten hack by a storm. 


Seventeenth Century 

1001 Increase oE “tlio millions.” An expedition sent to assist Tyiono in Ireland Tails. 

1002 Persia joins Spam in a war against Turkey. Plundering of the coast ami islands in 

the Mediteri anoan. 

1001 Peaco with England. Tlio “ nrclichdcos” (Isabella and her husband Albert) capture 
Ostond aftei a tlnco years' siego. 

1005 First part of Don Quixote published. 

1007 Spanish fleet dostioycd in a fight with tho Dutch off Gibraltar. Eight months* Inicn 
with tlio United Provinces. Spain and tho “ archdukes " resign their claims Lo Um 
provinces. 

1009 Twelve years’ truce with tho United Provinces. The Moriscos expelled Bom Spam 
with tlio loss of all property save what they could carry with them. D r Uli timm 
Spain loses her most industrious inhabitants. Homy IV of France organises a 
league against Spain in conjunction with the Italian states, England, the Goi man 
Piotestants, and the United Provinces. 

1610 Murder of Henry IV. 

1012 Philip’s daughter Anne married to Louis XIII and his non Philip to Ehmboth do 
Bourbon. The princesses renounce their respective claims to 11m kingdoms of 
Spam and I ranee. 
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Tho duko of Savoy invades Lombardy and is defeated by II,nojo.se, viceroy of Milan. 

pubYish l ed Cl t0 1Q17 ’ 16111,enco " as si S nei1 alj F*via. Second part of Don 

Hi 17 Alsace ceded to Spain by Feidmaml of Austria. 

1018 Baltic of Gravosa. The duke of Osuna, viceroy of Naples, defeats the Venetian fleet. 
Kali oi Leri 1 ,a, Philip a favourite. The war with Venice continues HU the recall of 
CJiSlltlcl* 

1020 Battle of the White Hill, Spanish troops aid the imperialists to defeat the elector pala- 
1WM t Spaniards under Spmola overran the Palatinate and expel the elector. 

IKI Philip IV succeeds his lather. Olivares become* all-powerful. The cortes of Castile 



the Netherlands. lie takes .Intiers. 

1022 Negotiation with England for the mairingo of the infanta Maria to Prince Charles 
.1nmos I asks for a Spanish army to assist the elector palatine. Charles arrives in 
Madrid. 

Increase of taxation- 


1028 Enormous subsidy demanded by Olivares. Tho cities resist. 

Mamage-lYenty signed. Charles leaves Spain. 

1021 Franco-Dutch alliance. The French drive the Spanish gaviisons from the Valtelline. 

•Spam allied with Tuscany, Parma, Modena, and Genoa. 

102f, Spmola takes Breda. Genoa threatened by the French and saved by Spain. 

1020 Peace of Mmn;on between France and Spam. Tho Valtelline lelinquiflhed to the 
Orisons, 

1028 Spanish treasure ileot captured by the Dutch. 

1020 Pence with England. France and Spain support rival candidates to the tlucliy of 
Mantua. French successes. Spmola sent to Lombardy, 

1080 IIo lays siege to C'nsalc. Death of Spinola. The Buccaneers seize tlio island of 

Tortuga and make it tho headquarters of their pirato bands. 

1081 Treaty of Chorasco with France. 

1082 Frederick Henry of Change expels the Spainauls from the United Ihovinces. Tiie 

archduchess Isaholla resigns in favour of Philip IV. Orange captures Maeshicht. 
Philip makes a treaty with tlio duke of Orleans, in lebellion against France. 

1088 A Spanish army sent to aid Iho emperor. 

1081 Buttle of Nordlingen. Tlio Spainauls under the cardinal infante, luother of Philip, 
aid in defeating tlio Protestant Swedes and Gormans. Treves attacked and the 
elector carried off by the Spaniards. Fiance dcclaies war on Spain and forms an 
alliance with the United Provinces. Joint invasion of the Spanish-Netherlnnds 
lopolled by tho cardinal infante. The Milanese invaded by tlio French. 

1080 Tho Fionoh expelled fiotn the Milanese. 

1087 Loucato unsuccessfully besieged by the Spaniaids. Breda captured by Orange. 

1088 The French under Condc invade Spain ami are totally defeated before Fuentombift. 

Tho Spaniards take Drcnii and Vercclii and lavage Piedmont. 

108!) Alsace falling to Franco on the death of Bernard ot Saxe-Wennar, the communication 
between Italy and the Netherlands is interrupted. Snlsas in ltouasillon taken by 
Condo and recovered by the Spaniards. The Spanish licet takes lefuge in the 
Downs under the neutral flag of England but is attacked and destioyed by Van 
Tromp. Spaniards expelled fiom Piedmont. 

1010 Troops billeted on tho Catalans and levies demanded horn them. Revolt in con- 

soquonce. The insurgents seize Barcelona. Kcvolution in Poitngal. Joflo of 
Brnganza assumes tho crown. He enters into lelations with France, Holland, and 
tho rebels in Catalonia. Los Velez sent to subdue tlio Catalans. He takes Cam- 
1,1-ils and Tairagona, but is repulsed before Barcelona. . 

1011 Discovery of a plot of the duke oE Medina Sidonia and tiie marquis cie Aynmonte m 

conoort with tlio king of Portugal to erect Andalusia into a separate sovereignty. 
Tho rovolted Catalans swear fealty to France. , 

1012 French Loops sent lo aid the Catalans invade Aragon, take Peipignan ancl occupy 

Roussillon. Indecisive battle of Lerida. . , . . fl . 

1018 Disgrace of Olivares. Luis do Haro succeeds lum. The Spaniards invade Champagne 
and mo severely defeated at Rocroi. 'Tlio Spaniards victorious at Leuda. 

KUO Failure of a plot to deliver Barcelona to Philip. . t , _ , , „ . , „ . , h 

10-17 Tho Neapolitans revolt under Mnsnmollo wlio is assassinated. Don John ot Austua 
soul to quiet tlio city. Fresh revolt. Tho duke of Guise amis at the crown but is 
captured and tho insurrection suppressed. 0 , , T 

1018 Lerida successfully resists tlio French. The I ranch defeat the Spaniaids at Lei - 
On tho termination of the Thirty Years’ War by tho Peace of Westphalia, Spam 
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concludes peace with llio United Pinvinoes, acknowledging their iiidepemlonoo and 
leaving them their conquests in Ural unit and Flanders, with Miiestnelil and Breda 
ami llioir acquisitions in Amorica and the Indies. 

1651 Battle of Ivizn Bon John of Austria destroys llio French ilcoi and Besieges Barcelona. 
1052 Barcelona capitulates. Catalonia roLiirna to her allegiance to Spain. The Croat 
Comic goes over tu the Spaniards ami lends their armies in the Spanish Netherlands 
against France. 

1051 Spaniards defeated lieforo Arras. Tho buccaneers sack Now Segovia in Honduras 
and Maracaibo and Gibraltar on the Gulf ot Venezuela. 

1055 Jamaica captured by the, English. 

105(1 Valenciennes, besieged by Turouno, is relieved by Don John and Condif. 

1057 Olivor Cromwell sends troops to aid Tuvonnc. The English exiles join the Spaniards. 

1058 Battle of tha Dunes. The Spaniards defeated. Dunkiilc, Fumes, Gravolines and 

Oudenurdo am render to the Fiencli. 

1050 Battle of Elvas. The Portuguese defeat l)o Ilaro. Devastating war on the frontiers. 
The treaty of tho Pyronoos ends the Fiencli war. Louis X.IV is to mairy the 
infanta Maria Thciosa, who renounces her claims to llio Spanish crown. Spain 
abandons Roussillon, Cortlagno, Aitois, and several border fortiGHSM. Burgundy, 
Charolois, aud Fra nolle- Com to rostoiod to Spain. Franco abandons llio Portuguese. 

1001 Don John invades Portugal. Death of De 11 mo. 

1002 Don John occupies Alomlejo and 

1(1(1!) takes livora. Spaniards dofoalcd at Amogial. 

1001 Portuguese capture Valencia do Aloanlaia aud dofoat the Spaniards at Villaviciosa. 
Don John disgraced. 

1005 Battle of Montes-Claros won by the Portuguese. 'L'liey invade Andalusia. Revolt in 
Valencia and other provinces. Philip dies and is succeeded by his son Climlou II, 
a child of four years, under the regency of his mother Maria Anna of Austria. 
Tho Jesuit Nitbard becomes supremo. 

1000 Louis XIV lays claim to Frauehe-Conile, llninaull, Ilrabant, Artois, etc., in right of 
iiis wife. 

1007 IIo invades the Nell lei lands, and takes several fortresses. 

1008 Treaty with Portugal. Spain recognises the house of Diaganza. Fraud 10 -Comic con- 

qucied by France. England, Sweden, and the Dutch form a triple alliance to pro- 
seivo the Netherlands to Spain. Treaty of Aix-la-Cliapolle (Aaelum). Spain 
abandons to Louis his Flemish conquests. Louis i os to res Fr.uichc-OomtO. 

1(500 Disputes between tho regent and Don John. Ai agon and Catalonia dnclaui for Don 
John. Nithard dismissed. Tho queen forced to shave (Ins government with Dim 
John. 

1071 Panama sacked by tho buccaneers. 

1072 Louis XIV invades Holland. Spam joins Germany in sending troops to Holland. 

1G7‘1 Louis reconquers Frauche-Comld. Indecisive battle of Soneife between the allies and 

tho French. Spanish vietoiy in Roussillon Tlio victorious troops proceed to the 
siege of the molted city of Messmn. Tho Fiencli relievo Moasinn. 

1075 Indecisive action oil Messina between Hie French and the Spamaids and Dutch under 
Da Ruylev. Be Huy lev is killed. Tho French defeat tho allied (led off Palermo 
and rout a Spanish army in Sicily. 

1077 Valenciennes and Cam bray taken by the French Tho Piinco of Orange (Will¬ 

iam III of England) defeated at Jifont-Cassol. Catalonia invaded by the French. 
Chavlos II declared of ago. Bon John contrives tlm disgrace of the qiiccn-moflior 
and her favourite Valenzuela. IIo suppresses the Council of the Indies, and intio- 
duces a few reforms. 

1078 Ceulagno occupied and Ghent and Ypros taken by the French, 'l'liey oviunml.e Sicily. 

Peace of Niiuegucn. Spain surrenders Franche-ComLd and fourteen j'nrti esses of 
tlm Netherlands. 

1070 Death of Don John. 

1080 Eighty-Jivo persons suffer at an auto-da-fe. Raiding expedition of buccaneers on tho 

isthmus of Darien and tho coast of Poiu. 

10SO The French renew tho war. 

1081 They aro repulsed he f oic (1 cron a ami Luke Luxemburg. Truco with Fmueo, Plague 

in Andalusia. 

1083 Oiopesa replaces Mcdina-Celi as prime minister. Cadiz blockaded by France to 
enforce payment for goods confiscated from French mcichants. Earthquakes in 
various places. 

1080 League of Augslniyg between Spain, tho ompne, England and Sweden against France. 
JG89 Revolt in Catalonia. Villa-IIcrmosa defeats tho loliol army under Antonio de Solcr, 
French invasion of Catalonia repulsed. 
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H>90 UiitLla of I'lciU'iis The French defeat the allies. 

KiiJl Molgav succeeds O ropes a. Attempt to reform the finances, Mona and Namur taken 
by tiro French. Barcelona bombarded by Noailles. Urge l taken by Noailles. 

1098 Tlio allies defeated at Neonunden and Mmsaglia. Charles appoints the doctor of 
Bavai ia hoicditary govoinor of this Netherlands. 

10!) I Noailles takes Gcrona, 

I (195 German mercenaries arrive in Catalonia, hut are defeated at Llobregat. 

1097 Cartagena de las Indins sacked by the French and buccaneers Peace of Ryswiek. 

Spain recovers Luxemburg, Mons, Comtiai, and the towns lost in Catalonia, 
Cnatles' declining health draws the attention of Europe to the question of his 
successor. 

1098 Seciol treaty between Franco, England, and Holland for the partition of the Spanish 

dominions. Spain, the Netherlands, Sardinia and the colonies to go to the prince 
of Bavavia*, Naples, Sicily, Finale, and Gnipuzcoa to the dauphin, Lombardy to the 
archduke Charles, second son of the emperor Leopold I. Ohailos appoints as his 
heir the prince of Bavaria, who dies immediately afterwards French intrigues 
louse Spanish opposition to the archduke. 

1700 Second partition treaty between France, England, and Holland for the division of the 
Spanish dominions. Spain, the Netherlands, Sardinia, and the colonies to go to 
the archduke Charles. To the dauphin, Naples, Sicily, Finale, Gnipiucoa, and 
the Milanese. Charles appoints as his heir, Philip, dulcc of Anjou, a grandson of 
Louis NLV. Death of Chailos IL Anjou succeeds ns Philip V. 


Eiyhtmith Century 

1701 Philip arrives in Spain. The emperor protests against his accession. ^ The nobles 
alionated by attempts at financial loform. Philip marries Maria Lomsa of Savoy. 
Tho princess Ovsini obtains snpiemc infhionco over Philip and Mruia. Fueios 
restored to Catalonia. „ 

170'.} Philip goes to Naples. Indecisive battle of Luzzara between Tlnlip and 1 mice Eugene, 
Giand Alliance between England, Holland, Denmark, Austria, and Prussia, against 
Spain and Frnncc. The allies fail before Cadiz, but destroy the Spanish plate fleet 

1701 Tho juohduko Charles lands at Lisbon, and in union with the king of Portugal declares 
wav <m Spain. A French army under Berwick invades 1 ovtivgnl. Charles lands at 
Barcelona, but effects nothing and reUoats. Gibraltar lakcn by Sir Geoigo Rooke. 

1705 Aif'a tLompt to r ecover (hlSfav fails. The allies take Barcelona. Catalonia, Valencia, 

1700 of'Barcelona, Portuguese invasion. Marlborough’s victoiy 

nt llaimlUus leads to the loss of nearly the whole Spanish Netherlands. Chaika 
enlms Madrid. Aragon declares for him. The French driven fiom the Milanese 
and Charles proclaimed. The allies expelled from Cnstile. 

” ffetsSraaS 

■» ®Sis?sss:sS 

tlio hatllo of Villaviciosa. riin ,. lp , S1 , ccee ds him as Charles VL 

1711 Dentil of thoompm-ov J«l* 1. Jh e ai c lidul c^a tr00 , tom Catalonia. 

17112 England withdraws Loin the \ ci-own, and changes tlio law of succession 

" £ 811811 

171:1 s.,« 


On v becomes finance minibter, and 
Sith^QSSi Mali Louisa. The clergy resist an 
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attempt to curb the power of Liu; Inquisition. Spain accedes lo the Peace ol Ulroehl 
bo tween France ami England, Holland, Pinssiti, Savoy, and Portugal, by which 
Philip ia tooognined m Icing o£ Spain; the Spanish .Netherlands, Sardinia, the 
Milanese, and Naples are ceded to Austria, and Sicily Lo Savoy; while England 
retains <jibraltar and Minorca. 

1711 Franco and England send troops to reduce Catalonia. Barcelona taken by storm. 
The privileges of Catalonia abolished, and tho Castilian constitution established 
there. Majorca subinits. Philip marries Elizabeth Faincso, Mho {jamsunbounded 
influonco over* him, in id makes Alberoni, an Italian piiesb, hor chief adviser. Ite 
turns Ins attention to the revival of commerce and industry, economical informs, 
and the reorganisation of tho army mul navy. 

17In Peace with Portugal. Uotonia del Sacramento on the Uio do la Plata ended to her. 

171(1-17 Triple alliance between Franco, England, and Holland lo preserve live provisions 
of the treaty of Utrecht. 

1717 Sardinia occupied Ivy tho Spaniards. 

1718 Triple alliance between tlic emperor, Franco, and England. Tho Spaniards iuvftilo 

.Sicily. Their fleet is destroyed by Byng in a battle ofl Capo Passaro. Alberoni 
eoncorta with count (lortz, minister of Charles XII of Sweden, a Hohoino for a joint 
invasion of Scotland by Sweden ancl Russia, wliich is fiuatrnted by the death of 
Chailos XII. 

1710 Spain invaded by tin 1 Ficneli, A Spanish fleet, sent Lo restore the English pretender, 
dispersed by a storm. The allies ravage tho Spanish coasts. Spanish rove isos 
in vSioily. Holland acccdos to the 'J'riple, now the Quadruple, Alliance. Alboioni 
disgraced. Patino succeeds him. 

1720 Philip accedes Lo the Quadruple Alliance. Sicily ceded to Austria, and Sardinia to 

Savoy. Successful campaign on tho Barbnry const. 

1721 Dofoiisivo alliance with France and England. 

1721 Philip abdicates m far our of his son Jjnia. Death of Uuis. Philip V resumes the 
crown. 

1723 Tho Spanish infanta, the intended queen of Louis XV, sent bade to Spain. Philip's 
agent, Kipnorilft, concludes with tho emperor tho treaty oi Vienna, seeming the suc¬ 
cession of Charles, son of Philip and Elizabeth Fnrneso, lo Parma and Tuscany and 
arranging a commercial alliance. 

172(5 England joins Fumco in the league of Hanover. Administration and disgrace of 

a ver dit 

tar besieged l>y tho Spaniards. The empovoi makes pence with England and 
Fiance, referring tho questions of Parma, Tuscany, and (Iibrnllar to a congiess. 

1728 Philip accepts the terms m the convention of the Pardo. 

1720 Treaty of Seville between Spain, England, anil Fiance, The commereml treaty with 
the empeior abrogated. Philip's son Charles loeognised as lieii to Parma and 
Tuscany. 

17:11 Tlie emperor nuneves Parma, but m lhe second treaty of Vienna accedes to the treaty 
of Seville. Charles succeeds to Pai mn and Piacenza. 

17:52 Oran recovered fioiu tho Moors. 

172:5 Poipotuai Family Compact between Fiance and Spam. France 1 , Spain, and Sardinia 
agree to assort Che claims of Stanislaus Lcczinsky to Poland. 

1731 Charles of Patina takas possession of Naples and is declared king of the Two Sicilies. 
The mining Hermans defeated at IJitonlo. Sicily induced for Charles. The (hu¬ 
mans beaten at Parma. 

17d. r ) Prelim mar ics of Vienna. Fiance and Snidmiu make peace with the empeior. Parma 
to be ceded to Austria and Tuscany lo Francis of Lorraine. 

173(5 Philip and Charles of Sicily accede id the Peace of Vicuna, Charles retaining Sicily. 
1730 War of Jenkins'Ear occasioned by I he disputes of Spanish and English trudeis in 
the West Indies. To meet the expense of the wai, goA r einmeiit pensions and pay¬ 
ments are suspended fov a year, and the ml crest on the public debt ieduced. TVnto 
Hello captiueu by the* English. 

1710 Death of the emperor Charles AT. Philip claims the miocoshioii for his son Don Philip. 
1741 Unsuccessful siege of Cuitagona do las Indias by tho British. They fail Lo conquer 
Cuba. Anson pluudcis Pay La and cuplmus a Spanish ticnanro alup. 

1742 Philip sends troops to invade Austiian Lombardy The king of Sardinia suddenly 
goes over lo tho emperor and drives I,be Spaniards from Lombardy. Thu British 
llent compels the neutrality of Naples. 

17L.5 Alliance of Austria, England, and Sardinia. Spain renews the French alliance m Mm 
Treaty of Fontaine))]can. 

1744 Indecisive battle of Ilycres between tin*. English, French, and Spanish Heels. Unsuc¬ 
cessful siege of Com by the Spaniards. 



17-15 

17-10 

1718 

mo 

1752 

1753 

1764 

1755 

1750 


1701 

1702 
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Tlio French and Spanish overrun tlie Milanese. 

J5 a ?r ®F ani w<H routed at Piacenza and expelled fioin Lombardy. Death 
ol Philip. IBs son, Ferdinand VI, succeeds. y uent “ 

A M ft n L vin°Ti AlX ' la " Cliai5e - Ic 'i 1)011 Philip receivea Pa r ™«, Piacenza, and Guastalln 
Maria Iheresa recognised as successor of Charles VI. 

tl ' C - t , y ° f ATUSgran between Spain and England. Under tho admimstru- 
tiem o£ Caivajal and Ensenada, Spam begins to recover her pvospmty. 

Ircaty of Arnnjuez between Spain, Maria Theiesa, and the dukes of Tuscany, and 
Parma guarantees tho neutrality of Italy. y ’ * u 

Popo Bonojlicb XIV acknowledges by a concordat the Spanish king’s right to make 
ecclesiastical appointments. b ‘ 

Death of Cavvajnl. Richard Wall, an Iiishman, succeeds him. 

-Earth(pinko in Spain. 

Death of Ferdinand. Ilis half-bi other, Charles of Naples, succeeds as Charles III 
Naples uj handed over to Charles’ younger sou, Ferdinand. Charles restores Ara- 
gon And Catalonia some of their privileges and remits arrears of taxes. Snuillaci 
(Enquilaclic) appointed minister of finance. 

Ihiidlatmly compact with France for mutual defence. Consequent war with England. 
1 ortugal refuses to join tho family compact aiul is invaded by the French and Span- 
mids. England sends Coops to Portugal. Tlie Spaniards defeated at Valencia do 
Aloantam and Villa \ ellia. Havana and Manila captuied by the English. Colonia 
do) bttoiamcuto taken from Portugal. 



1707 


Disconlonfc mused against Squillaci by sumptuary laws, foreign innovations, and the 
high price of lucad. Sanguinary revolution in Madrid called the “ Revolt of Esqui- 
Inchc. Do Aranda minister. lie continues the policy of innovation, and 
ox pels tho Jesuit fathers fiom Spain and the colonies, as aiders and abettors of revolu¬ 
tion. 

Louisiana subdued. 



177-1 

1775 

1770 

1777 

1773 

1770 

1780 


1781 

1782 


1783 

1781 

1730 

1783 

1701 


Tho pursuit of Irado declared to involve no loss of rank or pnvilege. 

Tho final blow given to tho Inquisition by a dccrco making civil offences punishable 
by civil li ilmnals only. 

Ceuta and Molilla attacked by tho Moors, The aggressors defeated. A Spanish army 
routed in Algiers. 

The Portuguese attack tho Spaniaids on tho Rio Grande. Colonia del Sacramento 
and tho neighbouring colonics occupied by Spain. 

Grimaldi i opt need by Floridn-lJlnnca. Pence with Portugal. Spain retains Colonia 
del Sacramento. 

Perpetual alliance with Portugal, Privilege of free trade with all American colonies 
save Mexico granted to seven principal Spanish ports. Tho privilege was after¬ 
wards extended to all tho provinces save Biscay. 

Spain offers to mediate between England and her revolted American colonies, On 
her refusal Spain declares war. Gimaltar besieged by the Spaniards, Failure of a 
Franco-Spamsh naval expedition against England. 

Tho principle of the Armed Neutrality announced by Russia and accepted by Spain. 
Rodney defeats the Spanish fleet off Capo St. Vincent, English tranapoit fleet 
captuied. 

Pensacola taken by the Spaniaids. Rebellions in Peiu and Mexico. 

Minoica taken by tho French and Spaniards.. Gibraltar iclieved by IIowo. Treaty 
with Turkey containing commercial provisions, arranging for the exchange of 
slaves and protection for Spanish pilgrims. . . 

Peace with England concluded at Versailles. Spain retains Minorca and Florida- 
Increase of duties on foreign manufactures. 

Tho proceedings of tho Inquisition against grandees and officials subjected to the 
king's approval. ... 

Tioaly with Algiers. The Algerian government guarantees the suppression of piracy. 

Death of Charles III. IIo is succeeded by lus son Charles IV. 

Spain protests against the foundation of tho English settlement at Nootka Sound, 
but Being unsupported by France has to lecogiuse it. This humiliation being 
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aUrilmtcfl to the FvencU Revolution Imds to a lvaeliou against Uboialinm. 
Florida-Blanca urgea tlio European powers to restore Louis X' I. 

1VP2 Dismissal of LTovidn-Blanca. Manuel do Godoy, the queen’s favourite, becomes 
supreme. The Spanish government in lei cedes for Louis XVI. 

17P3 Execution of Louis XVI. Spain joins the First Coalition against Franco. 1'ail mo 
of the invasion of France. 

' . loss of nme, thousand men and BUrrondor 


1791 Thu Spaniards are defeated with the 
I'igueras. Tlio Fronoli invade Spain. 
1705 Treaty of BAlo. Spain nui renders lior 


reaty 
cyacun-lo Spain, 


terrilory in Santo Domingo. The French 


uyuUUIlw % - Cl ill f II « « • 

1700 Alliance hoLween France and Spain m the ticaty of San IIdofonso. Spam joins 
3707 the war against England, and hov fleet is defeated in the battle of t-apu St, \ meent. 
1800 Louinianu ceded to France. 


Nineteenth Century 

1801 Successful invasion of Portugal. Portugal agrees to exclude English forces finm her 
ports. Napoleon oxucls a largo payment bum Portugal anu mujihIn on Spains 
coding Trinidad to England. , 

180.5 Napoleon compels Spain to pay a huge subsidy for the wav \uth England and to 
undertake to secure Portuguese neutrality. 

1805 Spain joins Franco in tlio war. The English defeat the l'reiich and Spin mu do at 
Capo Fillister re and Tuifnlgar. British invasion of Buenos Ayies. 

1800 F 01 dill and, Icing of Naples, expelled from Naples. Spain prepares for war, nut aUer 
Napoleon’s victory at .Ton a renews tlio 

1807 French alliance in tho Treaty of Fontainebleau, arranging Tor the partition of ioitugul. 

Ferdinand, prince of AaluriaB, conspires against the government. Charles asks 
help from Napoleon. The French march into Spain. Reconciliation of Ferdinand 
and Charles. . . , „ , . 

1808 Murat sent to command tho French troops in Spain. Bavcnlonn, J amploiia. and the 

aiorthoi n forties him of Spain occupied l»y tho French. Indignation in Spain and 
riots against Godoy. Charles IV is constrained to abdicate in favom of FoicU- 
31 and VII. Murat occupies Madrid. Charles declares Ins abdication compulsory. 
Meeting of Napoleon and the Spanish royal family ab Bayonne. M 111 at assumes 
-the Spanish government in the name of Charles TV. Ferdinand restores tho crown 
to Charles IV, who vesigns his rights to Napoleon and retires to Home. Napoleon 
makes Joseph Bonaparte king. General revolt against the Fiench throughout 
Spain. Tho French sack Cordova. Sawiffomn and Valencia sucflOflflfiiJJy insist lli/'iii. 
Savago guerilla warfare. Capitulation of Bay leu, twenty thousand French aur- 
leuder. Flight of Joseph. The central junta iiHsumos the government. French 
victories of Burgos, Espinosa, and Tudola. Napoleon onion Madrid, abolishes 
feudalism aiul the fnquisitiou and lustoies Joseph. Tlio Spanish colonies of 
Buenos Ayres, Mexico, Chili, and Venezuela revolt. 

1800 Battle of Conmna ami ictreab of an English army. Napoleon quits Spain. Joseph 
returns. Marshal Lanne.s takes Saragossa by sioun, French victories of Medellin 
and Ciudad-ileal. Sou It commandor-in-chio? of the French in Spain. Wellington is 
sunt to slid the Spaniards and defeats the Fiench at Talavcra. Wellinglon returns 
to Portugal. Span inula defeated at Ocafia. Flight of the coiitrnl junta fioin 
Seville to tlio isle of Leon. Joseph outers Seville. 

1810 Napoleon converts Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre, and Biscay into military governments. 

Juntas formed in tho colonial cities govern in Ferdinand's name, lmt work for 
independence. Tho cortes meet at tho isle of Leon, swear realty to Ferdinand V|T 

1811 as a constitutional inonaich and declare tho abolition of feudalism, tlio privileges of 

the nobles and the tithes of the church* declare tho sovereignty to reside, in the 
people, and draw’ up a constitution called the “ constitution of the year 12." Tho 
cortes 1 of use to giant tho colonies equality of representation and free trade. Most 
of the colonics declare their independence und successfully assert it against Spanish 
troops. Tho cortes conclude a treaty with England, granting her Lee, trade in 
America, and make ‘Wellington comniamloi-in-chiof of (ho Spanish troops in the 
western provinces. Tho French take Tarragona, Murviedro, nn<l Valencia. 

1812 Wellington caplines Badnjoz, defeats Mannont at Salamanca, and ontem Madrid. 

1818 Wellington defeat* Joseph at Yiloria. Napoleon recalls Joseph and names Sunil, 

governor of Spin 11 . Wellington takes San ,Sebastian and Pamplona, Wellington 
invades Franco. 

1811 Fsiclinand VIi returns. lie imprisons the liberal leaders and restores absolutism 
with the pi ivileges of the nobles and clergy. The Inquisition rc-mected, iVi’seeu- 
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181.7 

1810 

1817 

181!) 

1820 


1821 

1822 


lion of partisans o£ Joseph, leaders of the liberal party, and guerilla captains A 
ca mm ilia or comt parly rules supremo and oygauisea a veien of terror. Wars for 
independence in the South American colonies. 

Poiiier’a lcbollion ab Corunna suppressed. Morillo sent to Venezuela. lie crushes 
rebellion and governs vigorously. 

Bio dc la Plata asserts its independence. 

Lnoy_ rebels in Catalonia, is captmed and shot. 

Floiida sold to the United States. Social societies fumed against the government 

Venezuela and Now Gianada declare tlicir union as the Free State of Colombia. An 
army, assembled to conquer Colombia, rebels imdor ltiego and Qiuroga. The revolt 
hprcjtda throughout Spain. Ferdinand compelled to sweiu to the constitution and 
abolish the Inquisition. Cortes and liberal government The moderate party fails. 
Jo. ^strain the radicals. The priests stir up the people against the constitution. 
Djsouler throughout the country. 

Mexico becomes independent. 

Triumph of the radical party. Biego president of the cortes. The clerical arid servile 
(loyal) piuty sots up a regency in Urgel and anna for tlio king. Civil wav in 
Catalonia and Aragon between seryiles and indicate, Congie.ss of Verona, France, 
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1821 

182o 

181)0 

1802 


common people join them. The Fiencli erect a piovisional government in Madrid 
and restore the “legitimate order" of things. The cortes withdraw to Cadiz, but. 
mirroiulcr it to the Fiencli. Ferdinand jesumes despotic power. Execution of 
Diego and other lihoinls, Many go into exile. President Monroe declares the 
tJnilcd States' intention to oppose the interference) of European powers for the 
restoration of Spanish absolutism in America. 

Battle of Ayncueho. Chili and IVru achieve independence by the defeat of tlio 
Spaniards, 

“Commissions of purification" persecute all opponents of despotism. Bessieres’s 
revolt suppressed. 

Ferdinand publishes tlio Pragmatic Sanction of 17S9 which abrogated the Salic law 
of 1713. Birth of Ferdinand's daughter Isabella. 

Illness of Foidinaiul. The queen CluLstiua appointed legent. Ferdinand recalls tlio 
Pragmatic Sanction, thus restoring the lights of his brother Don Carlos. Tlio 
([aeon recalls tlio exiled constitutionalists. Ferdinand cancels his revocation of tlio 
Pragmatic Sanction. Disturbances in favour of Don Carlos. Don Carlos exiled. 

Death of Ferdinand. Christina regent for Isabella II. The northern provinces 
revolt Tor Carlos. Franco and England recognise Isabella. Don Cailos assumes 
the title of Carlos V ldng of Spain. 


1830 


1830 


1837 

JH3H 

133!) 



Mutiny of the guards in favour of the constitution of 1812. The Cmlisls become 
nmsleiH of all noi thorn Spain. Dissension between the rival parties of moderates 
’ radicals, or piogressisls, and anarchy in the southern provinces. Cloisters 


attacked'anil moAk^nmvdoved by the Cimatinos. Semi-vepuhlicau juntas formed 
in the cities. Tho Onrlints defeated at Mencligorria. The wav continues with 
increased savagery. Mondizabnl minister. , , . , 

'L'Ue convent, law of Moiulizabul suppresses the monastic orders, confiscating tiieirgoods. 
Mcndizabal retires. The moderates in power. A British legion defeats the Carhslg 
at Bilbao. At La Granja tlio soldiers foice Christina to promulgate the constitution 
of 1812 and dismiss her ministers. Tlio ChiisHno geneial Eapartero relieves Bilbao, 
The “ royal expedition ” of Don (Carlos to Madrid is driven back to the north. 

Tim constitution modified by the cortes and made less democratic. Carlos enters 

Onsbiic, but is expelled by EspavieYC). 

Tim moderates in powe). Attempts at absolutist reaction. 

Maroto becomes Don Carlos’ chief adviser and opens negotiations with Espa teio 
which lead to the treaty of Boigara, by winch the insurgents agree to lay down 
their arms in return for an amnesty and confiii nation of the Jueros of iNajamiaml 
Biscay. Carlos escapes to France. The n ar continues two yeais longer m Catalonia 
and Valencia. 
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1810 Tho HWiiIh force Christina lo accept Fapavlero ns chief minister. Sho abdicates. 

1841 Espni'tcro rogont. Insurrections in favour of Christina. 

1813 Revolt of Barcelona. General Narvaez occupies Madrid for Christina. Esparto ro 
flees to England. Isabella's majority declared. Christina returns. Reactionary 
policy under French influenco. 

1811 Insiu'icctiou of tho coloured population of Cuba. 

1815 Now constitution increasing tho power of tho crown. 

1810 Louis Philippe prociues tho marriage of Isabella with Francis de Asis and of her sister 
with tho duke of Montpensior. 

1847 Cabrera fails Lo excite a (hivlist rising. 

1850 Amnesty to tho CarlinL h. Revolt in Cuba in favour of union with the United Stales 

suppiossed. 

1851 Fall of Narvaez. Concessions to tho clergy. 

1852 Tho constitution changed in favour of absolutism. Limitation of the freedom of tho 

press. 

1851 Tho moderates and radicals join in a liberal union. Revolts in Barcelona and Madrid. 
Esparloro minister. Attempts to revive internal prosperity. Sale of tho property 
of tiie church, of institutions, uml of the state ordered. 

1850 New constitution. Fsparlero retires. Riots in Madrid and Dm column The old mod- 
oralo party under Narvaez in power. 

1858 Union of modulates mul radicals under tho O’Donnell ministry. 

18(50 Successful expedition to Morocco. The Spaniards win the battles of Teluiui and 
(!uud Kus. Ortega proclaims Don Carlos’ son as Charles VI. Ortega eaplmcd and 
shot. Don (Julies’ sons cuptmcd and compelled Lo venounco their pretensions. 

1801 Santo Domingo declared reunited to Spain. Convention of London. At the instiga¬ 
tion of .Spain, England, Franco, anil Spain agree lo force Mexico to fulfil her obli¬ 
gations. Spanish troops under Prim join in the Mexican expedition. 

18011 Prim’s altitude brings about a mismutcrslmuling with France. Dissolution of the 
O’Donnell cabinet. 

1804 Wav with Santo Domingo. 

1805 A party formed for the union of Spain with Portugal. 

1800 Wav with Peru. Rebellion in Catalonia, Valencia, and Madrid. A new ministry 
under Narvaez and Gonsalo/. Bravo ondeavouva to restrain rebellion by a reign of 
Ionov. 

1808 Tho liberal union, progressists, and democrats uni to against tho government. Revo¬ 
lution. JiiHUigeiits’ victory at tho bridgo of Alcoloa. Flight ol Isabella. Provisional 
government under Prim, 'I'opete, and Oloznga. Disputes as to the fonn of govern¬ 
ment. Religious ordois abolished and toleration piocliiinied. Cuban iumnlection. 
1800 Monarchist majoiity in constituent cor Los. Various candidates for the. throne pio- 
posod. Now constitution diawn up. Serrano becomes regent With Piini as minister. 
Republican and Carlist risings suppiessod. 

1870 Amadoo, duke of Aosta and son of the king of Italy, elected king of Spain. Prim 

assassinated. 

1871 Seri uno and Sagasta ministers. 

1870 Amadco abdicates. Republican government. Constituent assembly meets to draw 
up a fedoial republican constitution. Don Cailos (Charles VII) laim's a Cnrlist 
lobdlion with guerilla warfiuo in the lioitli. The intiansigeiiU's or ... l (.‘pub¬ 

licans in opposition to tho federalists erect imlependenl aovcnunculs in I lie coast 
towns. Cuilftgona becomes the eentro of tho extiunie republicans. Cuba icvolls in 
consequence of tho lmv releasing slaves and seeks union with the United Slates A 
pnvty of Americans landing in Cuba to aid the immgents seized and many ot 
them executed. 

1874 General Pavia occupies the house of iwsombly with troops and declares the corles 

closed. Milituiy dictatorship undcu Serrano and Sagasta. Cartagena simendoi'H lo 
fcheXcdeiahsts. General Martinez. Campos proclaims Alfonso XII, son oL Isahcllit, 

1875 Alfonso returns to Spam. Religious liberty abolished. Tho law of civil inanmgo 

confined to non-Catliolics. The C.u lists driven fiom Catalonia and Valencia. 
Uiget, Viloun, and FsLeila capituhilo. 

1870 New constitution with a minimum of religious toleration; senate paitly elective. 
The Carlist insurrection suppressed. 

1870 Campos ministry. Inundations. Alfonso mairios the. Austrian archduchess Minin 
Christina. Canovus del Castillo ministry. 

1880 Law for abolition of slavery in Culm. 

1881 .Sagasta ministry. Riots in Catalonia over a projected commercial treaty with Fiance. 

1882 The keaty concluded. 
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“Ml ^Havy oulbicaks. Posada Herrera succeeds Sagasta. 

1881 Conservative ministry under Canovaa del Castillo. 

188o JJismito with Germany over Caroline Islands arbitrated by the pope (lSSOL Death 
km Queen Maria Christina regent. Sagasta ministry. * 

1880 Comincicial treaty with England. Birth of Alfonso XIII. Bon Carlos motets 
against tho proclamation ot Alfonso. 03 piotests 

1888 Wxm Zorrilla femes a revolutionary manifesto demanding a new form of government 
10u „ T ° , “Med b y tho people. Republican disturbances. b 

1880 Intiodnction of trial by jury. Great strike in Catalonia. 

1800 Reform of tho constitution. Canovaa del Castillo ministry. 

1802 New commercial tariff and consequent bicak with France. War with Morocco 
Sagasta again minister. 

1898 Explosions produced by mini dusts in Barcelona. 

1891 Legislation against anarchists. Consecration of the first bishop of the Spanish 
reformed church. 1 1 


1895 Penco with Morocco. 

1890 Tho United Stales requests Spain to recognise the independence of Cuba. Indignation 
m Spam. b 

1897 Cuban roform bill passed Cubans lecognised as belligerents by the United Slalcs. 

Canovas del Castillo assassinated by an anarchist. Sagasta ministry. 

1898 Armistice to the Cubans. The piesident of the United States sends a message to 

congress requiring the cml of tho Cuban War. Spain declares the message incom¬ 
patible. with Spanish rights. Bread riots in Spain. Wav with the United States in 
Cuba and the Philippines. The Spaniards defeated in the battles of Manila, San 
iTihui, and Santiago. Santiago surrenders. Martial law proclaimed m Spain. 
Philippine Republic proclaimed. Treaty between Spain and America. Spain 
resigns her rights m Cuba, l’ovto Rico, and her other possessions in the Antilles 
and Philippines. 

1809 Spain left with embarrassed finances. The Sagasta ministry resigns. Sefiov Silvela 
forms tho modern conservative parly. Sefiov Villtivorde effects many financial 
reforms. Caroline Islands sold to Germany. Reform of the navy. 

1900 A now conservative administration formed by General Azcarraga. 


Twentieth Century 

1001 Anti-clerical riots in Madrid and other towns. A Liberal government urnlei Sagasta 
again goes into power. Tho queen in opening tho Coitcs declines that a thorough 
social reorganization of the country is necessary, lliafc its finances must he con¬ 
solidated and its wealth developed. 

1902 Alfonso XTII declared of ago and crowned. Attempt to assassinate Alfonso XHI. 
Silvoln returns to power. Spain concludes treaties of arbitration with nil countries 
of South America except Uhilo. 

1003 Dentil of Sagasta. New cabinet headed by Sefiov Villavcrdi, shortly afterwards replaced 
by Seiior Maura. 

1901 Much political dissension. Attempt to assassinate Scfior Maura. 

1905 International fovryarlm concerning Morocco, 

1900 Marriage of Alfonso XIII to Princess Ena (known as Queen Victoria Eugenic) niece of 
King Edward VII of Great Britain. The Duke of Almodovar represents Spain at 
the Algooims Conference when the pov era agree upon reforms in Morocco. 

1907 Scfior Maura forms a now cabinet Ecclesiastical disturbances at. Barcelona The Pope 
consents to act as godfather to the heir of Spain, ft son, bom May 10th. 
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Tenth Century 

007 Oporto aiul surrounding territory Lakon from tho Moors by Hevinuilo H of Galicia. 


Bh've.nih Century 

1053 Coa and other Xoilrosscs captured from tho Moois by Foriliimml the Great of Cnstilo 
and Loon. 

1057 Ferdinand UIcor Lnauego and Vifwvi 

1001 and Coimbra, and forma tho conquered territory into a country under SoMiundo, a 
Moor. 

1003 Death of Ferdinand. The suzerainty of tho counties of Coiinhta and Oporto passes 
with Galicia to his son Garcia. 

10711 Gaicia's territories le-nnited with Leon and Castile under Allon.so VI. 

1005 Alfonso VI gives Porto Cain (Portugal), consisting of tho Jinfs of Oporto and Coim- 
bra, to Count Heavy of 11 in gundy (Ilcsuneou), who married Urn daughter Tlmiessi, 
1072. 

Twelfth Century 

1100 Death of Alfonso. Urrnca .succeeds to Castile and Loon. Homy inlorferes in I lie 
internal troubles of that kingdom. 

1112 War with Almoiavids. Death of Homy. Theresa regent for her sou Alfonso 1 Ion* 
liques. 

1117 Theresa besieged by Moors nt Coimbra. She gives power to her lover Foidiiiuiul 
Perea dc Travu. 

1121 Urrnca takes Theresa captive. Pence made 

1127 Alfonso VII of Castile conquers Theresa’s realm nnd compels her homage, 

1128 Alfonso Ifcnriques assumes power, defeats mid exiles Theresa. In the next jeura he 

three times invades Galicia and in 

1137 dcfcatB Alfonso VIPs troops at Pcrncja. Peace of Tny. Alfonso llonthpics submits 

to the king of Leon. 

1139 Battle of Ouriquo. Alfonso Jloiiiiques crushes the Moois. A legond was formerly 

current that ho was then hailed us king by his .soldiom. 

1140 The Moois capture and destroy Larin. Tourney of Vuldeve/, Tim Portuguese 

knights defeat the Castilian. Alfonso llcnriques king of Portugal us Alfonao I. 
1148 Pcftco of Zuniorn. Alfonso VII acknowledges Alfonso I as king. Tim latter declares 
himself a vassal of the pope. 

1144: The Moots defeat the Templars at Souve. 

1147 Alfonso I captures Santnrcm and takes Lisbon with the aid of Ihiglmh and other 
crusnclms. Other Moorish cities suncndoi. 

1152 Alfonso repulsed at Alcnccv-do-tial. 

1138 Alfonso captures Aicacci-do-Snl, 

030 
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l L01 Alfonso is defeated by the Moors. 

1 LOU Tlio Moors kite Evorn. 

1107 Alfonso invades Galicia. 

1108 Alfonso besieges Badajoz, is taken prisoner and compelled to relinquish Galician con¬ 

quests 

H70 Alfonso loses Lo the Moots m Alemtejo. 

1171 Alfonso victorious aL Santnrcm, makes seven years’ truce with Moors. 

1172 Makes Ills sou Dom Saneho co-ruler, who lights tlie Moois constantly. 

1184 Dom Saneho crushes and kills Yusuf at Sautarem. 

1180 Alfonso dies and is succeeded by Baiioho I, O Povoadoi (“ City Builder ”). 

1180 Sanclio, aided by crusadew on their way to Palestine, takes Algarve and Snvea from 
the Moors. 

1102 The Moors re-conquer Alemtejo, but aic j epulscd at Sautarem, and peace is made. 
Dom Saneho wages constant war with Alfonso IX of Leon. lie builds many cities. 


TViirfccntfi C'ciduiy 

Sancho’s quarrels with 1'ope Innocent III, respecting jurisdiction oyer priests, culmi¬ 
nate in the siege and escape of the bishop of Oporto. 

Dom Saneho grants the pope’s demands, ic tires to a convent and dies, 

Alfonso II “ the Pat ” succeeds, and summons the first real parliament; lie wars with 
Ids brothers uml sisters and Alfonso IX of Leon. 

Poi tugueso lake pm b in tlio battle of Las Navas do Toloa.i. 

Alcaccr-do-Sal recovered from tlio Moors. Alfonso II is excommunicated for seizing 
church lands. 

Alfonso II dies and is succeeded by the tlmtecn-yeav-old Sanoho II. 

Saneho IL captures Elvas from tlio Moors. 

Saneho reinstates ollic'mls hostile to the clergy and fights the Mooi-3, 

The noiie reconciled. , , . 

Tho pope lays an interdict on Portugal, bub m pacified. 

-1214 Saneho II takos seveial cities from the Moons- 
Tlio noiio deposes Saneho II. Tho clerical party sets up Saneho a hi other, 

Alfonso, who drives Saneho 1 1 into exile, wheie he dies. Alfonso III completes the 

Alfonso'marries Beatrice do Guzman, the natural daughter of Alfonso the Learned of 
Gaslile, so alienating tlio papal faction. Alfonso 111 summons a aorta at Lema. 

Tlio codes forces tlio king to recognize the necessity of obtaining the people a consent 

The popelegftliMS the king's moningo and legitimates his son Dom Diniz, who 
in made king of Algarve. 

A UoiiVq L I IT'di^!^ GruAiIa 1’oiduo-iU fully established and its boundaries defined. Bom 
Piniz HI Rd Lavmdor, established after war With his brother, I enoil of internal 

121)4 Cmnnwvo^lraSywlth Edward 1 of England. 

12i)7 Peace settled with Castile and Leon. 

1300 University founded at Lisbon. 

Fourteenth Century 

i ai o Hiniv founds tlio order of Christ to replace the Templars. 

Ml Ili" wife, l>vovo,.ta a battle belwceu Bill. and !>■» ™ 

1325 Diniz dies and is succeeded by Alfonso IV. 

i-iqii a If on invades Castile! peace made by S». Isabella. a , , 

lil'iO The Portuguese and Castilians defeat the Moons at the river Sa ato. 

SB £ St “ hriM. l)om Ped.», murdered. 

^ «-<*■*» 

fudtives. Tho muvdorera put to death with torture. 

IS 

U171 Pordinand resigns his claims to Castile. 

IS *»» " sain "" l ” 

jioaeo with Ilenvy of liosUunaia. 


1200 

lain 

1211 

1212 

1217 

1223 

1226 

1227 

1228 
1237 
1230 

1245 

1218 

1251 

1201 

1202 

1203 

1277 

1270 
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1383 Tho English, angry at Ferdinand's fickleness, ravage. Poilngnl. Ferdinand dies, 

leaving his wife Leonora regent, against wham the people rise. 

1384 Juftu t of Castile allies himself with her, hut is repulsed at Lisbon. 

1335 The Portuguese proclaim Dam Joilo, grand master of Avia and son of Pedro tho 
Severe, Icing, ns Joao (I) tho Gieat, 'L'lie Portuguese defeat the Castilians at Alju- 
barrola and Valverde. _ 

1380 A perpetual treaty of alliance signed with England. 

1308 Tiles do Castro’s son, Diniz, allonvpls lo ovortlnuw Joao, hut, with English assislauce, 
ho is defeated. 

1'ifieenlh Century 

Mil Peace made with Castile. 

1415 Tho Portuguese! take Ceuta in Africa, their first foreign possession, 

1418 Prince Homy’s captains discover the Madeirns, 

1420 Mndeiraa colonised. 

1432 A zores occupied by Poring ugko. 

1433 A Portuguese ship passes Capo Ho jailor. Joffo dies and is succeeded by Diuuto 

(Edward), who calls a corlos at Evora and pusses llic Lei Mental ordaining the 
reversion to tho crown of lands granted to nobles on Tailuro of male descendants of 
tho grantee. 

1437 Duarte sends an expedition against Tangier. 'Die Portuguese surrounded and saved 

only by Prince Kordinnnd’s oft'ering himself us hostage. 

1438 Duarte dies, Alfonso V the Afiioan, a minor, succeeds. Podio, son of Joflo I, regent. 
1441 Slave-trade hog an by Portuguese. 

1417 Alfonso V comos of age and dismisses Pedro. 

144!) Alfonso V defeats and lulls Pedro at Alfarrobcirn. 

1458 Alfonso takes Alcacer-Scguier, Africa. 

1400 Prince Henry tho navigator dies. Capo Vcrd Islands discovered and settled, 

1402 Pedro do Cintra discovovs Sierra Leone. 

1404 Alfonso icpulsod m Africa. 

1471 Tangier captured by the Portuguese. 

1475 Alfonso marries Juana (Bellranoja) of Cnstilo and claims tlm Castilian crown, 

1470 but is defeated at battle of Toro and concludes with Castile the Licaty of Alcantara 
(1470). Juana retires to a convonl. 

1181 Altonao dies. Joao II tho Perfect. Thecovte.s of Evora determines on an ivupmy 
into titles to estates and the abrogation of the judicial powers of tho nobles. 

1483 Tho duke of Bragauza and other nobles oppose these measures. Braganza executed, 

1484 Diogo Cam discovers tho Congo and Angola. 

1487 Bartholomou Dias discovers the Cape of Good Hope. 

1488 Conunorcial tioaty with England. 

1400 Covillulo enters Abyssinia. 

1403 Pope Alexander V declares tho boundary between Poilugueso and Spanish arena of 

discovery. 

1404 By tlie treaty of Tordcsillus the boundary is readjusted 

1495 Joao II dies without heirs and is succeeded by Emmanuel tho Fortunate, who expels 
the Jews from Portugal as tho condition of Ids marriage with the daughter of 
1407 Ferdinand of Spain. Vasco da Gama discovers Natal. 

1498 Vasco discovers Calicut. 

1500 Cabral discovers Brazil. Factories established at Kamuiuv and Cochin. 


Sixteenth Century 

1501 Ascension Island discovered. Vespucci discovers Rio de la Plata ami Paraguay. 

1502 St Ilolona discovered. Vasco visits India and establishes u factory at Mozambique. 
1505 De Almeida, the first Portuguese viccioy, sent lo India, llis son Lmiren^o discovers 

Ceylon. Mombasa occupiud. 

1500 Massacio of tho New Christians in Lisbon. 

1508 Albnquorquo supersedes Almeida as viceroy in India. 

1510 Albuquerque is repulsed in an attack on Calicut and conquors Goa 

1511 and Malacca. 

1512 Serruo discovers tho Moluccas. 

1515 Albuqucrquo captuies Ormus. Portuguese established at Dtu. 

1517 Andrade settles at Canton. 

1518 Portuguese settlement established in Ceylon. 

1520 Magellan discovers the straits of Magellan. 

1521 Andrade roaches Pekin. Emmanuel dies, and is succeeded by Joao III. lie finds 



1631 


1630 

1530 

1611 

1612 

1610 

1615 

3538 

1610 

1557 


1558 

1600 

3607 

1608 

1678 


1680 

1682 

1681- 

1685 

1580 

1680 

1501 

160(1 

1507 

1508 
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Inquisition established in Portugal. 

Bishopric established at Don. 

SL 4“"Kcl '% “““■ 1?S ‘ eV "° dl C ““- ■>' b»* nn 

Japan discovered by Femfto Mendes Pinto. 

Xavior founds Christian settlements in Tiuvancoro. 

lire Indian viceroy He Castro wins victory of Diu over tlie hing of Gll/eiat 

Bl. Svanci s Xavier goo s to 6 apau. s T l ”*• 

^SdrfjJSS? g0VernOr ' fieaCral 01 IIe f0 "« ls Bahia and governs by 

Factories established at Macao. Joflo III dies, anrl is succeeded by ins three-™ m>M 
gland son i Sebastian, under the regency of his grandmother Catherine and his 
grcaUuiolo Cardinal Ilenry, but under the power ot the biothers Camara. 
Portuguese) settled at Daman. 

Inquisition introduced into India, 

Portuguese established ot Rio do Janeiro after conflicts with French settlers 
nebnstian of ago. 

He invades Africa, and is defeated and killed at Kas^el-Kobir. lie is succeeded bv 
iris Hucrelsm 0nryi Wl °’ * co 1M * tl,at Iie cannot llve calls the cortea to name 

Ilonry dies, Philip TI of Spain is chosen king as Philip I. and defeats his lira! 

Antonio, prior of Crate, at Alcantara, and again in " 1 

the Azores. 

-1686 Two pro Lenders, who claim to be the dead Sebastian, captured. 

Silo Tliiago, Cape Vertl Islands, captured by an English fleet 
Bahm plundered by the. English. 

Combined English and Dutch expedition to “restore” Antonio, wins successes but 
retreats. _ ’ 

Gabriel Espinosa, a third false Sebastian, executed. Philip closes tlie Portuguese 
^ hai bourn to the Dutch. * 

Tho English sack Faro and Fort Arguin and ravage the Azores, 

Tire Dutch lmild a factory on Java and occupy other East Indian possessions, 

Philip IX (HI of Spain) king. 


Seventeenth Ccntunj 

1003 Tidlio, a fourth false Sebastian, captured, 

1(105 Tlio Dutch take Amboyiia and oxpol the Portuguese from the Moluccas, 

1015 The Portuguese defeat tho king of Achin m Malacca, 

1021 Philip III flV of Spam). 

1022 Tho Shall of Persia, aided by the English, recovers Ormus. 

1021 llahiii taken by tho Dutch and recovered. 

3030 (Hindu in lh-av.il talc on by the Dutch. Maurice of Nassau extends the Dutch power 
in Brazil. 

1032 Military post of Tele in Mozambique established. 

3034 An insurrection in Lisbon put down. 

1037 An insurrection m Evora put down. 

101)8 '('ho Dutch lake Portuguese forts in Ceylon. 

IfVVb Tim IVicb MtcMwYam,. The.Iwdwg beew alieuated by the misfortunes 
of 111011' country under .Spanish rule and by the bad faith of their kings, a sudden 
revolution ousts the Spaniards and gives tlie ciown to tho duke of liraganza as 
Joao (IV) the Fortuuate. The assistance affoided by the Jesuits in this revolution 
is rewarded by almost unlimited power in ecclesiastical and great influence in civil 
affairs. 

1011 The covies tmamblea and accepts JoXo IV, France and Holland send fleets. England 
recognises tho king. Gamin ha conspiracy to restore Spanish power betrayed by the 
Spanish marquis Do Aynmonte. The leadeis executed. 

1041 Albuquerque defeats tho Spaniards at Montijo. 

1045 Revolts against Dutch rule in Brazil and consequent breach with Holland, 

1048 Bongiiola and Angola recovered from the Dutch, 
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1030 Tho revolted English fleet uiulor Prince Hupei I. telcos refuge, in I In; Tagus. The Portu¬ 
guese refuse to allow tho pari ia men l nr v adm i ml Blake In outer Mio n\er. Make 
attacks Portuguese merchantmen. 

1052 Commeruml treaty with England, greatly in the lallorVi favour. 

1051 Tlio Dutch expullcd from Biazil. 

j 050 JofloIV dies anil is succeeded by his Mm-leon-yeai-oldson Alfonao VI. Marshal Sebum* 
borg with a picked baud of French olHcors oomo.s to tins avdslaucn of Portugal. 

1058 Tlio Butch take tho lust Portuguese slionghokl in Ceylon. 

1059 Meno/cs defeats tho Spaniards nt Kims. In tlio treaty of the Pyrenees, Fiance 

promises Spain to abandon Portugal. 

1001 Spurnurds ievade Portugal. 

1002 English alliance secured by tho mamtigo of tlio king’s sister with (Jlinrkw II and tlio 

cession of Tungior and Bombay with a grant ol free trade with Portuguese do¬ 
minions. Alfonso VI declares himself of age. 

1003 Tho count of Villa Fior defeats lion John of Austria nt Ameginl and recovers Evora. 
1001 Magalliltoa defeats tho Spaniards ut Ciudad Itodiigo. The Dutch take the Portuguese 

soLlloinouts on the coast of Malabar. 

1005 Tho Portuguese crush the Snailiards at MoutesJ Haros. 

1(100 The king mairios Llie French princess Marie d’Aumale. 

1007 Alfonso’s excesses load to a revolution in favour of lii.s lirothor Dorn Pedro. Alfonso 

imprisoned. Tlio queen granted a divorce. 

1008 Bom Pedro recognised as regent. Spain recognises PoitugaPs iudepmulonce. Tho 

queen marries Bom Pedro. 

1083 The king dies in prison. Bom Pedro succeeds us Foclio II. 

1098 Portuguese expelled from Mombasa. 


I'JiilhtcP.nlh Cm turn 

1703 Paul Methuen, the English ambassador, negotiates I bo Methuen treaty which semiies 
preference to Portuguese over French wines in England, and forms the basis of the 
subsequent friendship between tho two countries. Pm legal recognises the archduke 
Charles, tho English .candidate to tho Spanish throne. 

1701 Avehduko Charles arrives in Lisbon with English forces and with Poilugueso aid 

successfully invades Spain. 

170(3 Death of Pedro IT. Jono V succeeds. Jouo V muter influence of Cadavnl coiiLiuiu'H 
tlio war with Philip V of Spain. 

1707 Tho allied forces of Portuguese, Dutch, and English defeated hy the Spaniards at 
Alin ansa. 

1700 Portuguese under Fronteira defeated at Oaift. 

1711 A French fleet under Dugnay-Trouin bombards ami pillages Kin de Janeiio, Brazil. 
1715 Peaoo with Spain. 

1717 Portuguese licet dofcate Tinks off Capo Malapan. 

1728 Mombasa recovered by Portuguese, 

1730 llassein and Thana on the west const of India lost to Porlugal. 

1710 Mombasa again lost. 

1750 Joito dies niul is succeeded by Joed who leaves tho chief government to Pointed. 
Tho latter chocks the Inquisition, improves the navy and finance. Cotonia del 
Sacramento coded to Spain m oxohango for territory in Paraguay. 

1753 Revolt again si the transference of territory in Scmlh 'America attributed to Jesuit 
instigation, llovolt suppressed. 

1755 Tho gionb earthquake at Liabon destroys foity thousand iuliubituntH. Oh.ii lured com¬ 
pany established to Undo with Brazil. 

1757 Pombal expels the Jesuits from court. 

1758 Pombal persuades the pope to decree tlio confiscation of mcroh.mdiso belonging In 

Jesuits. Mysterious Tavora plot, ami attempt on Josd’s life. 

1759 Tho Josuils chaiged with tlio plot and expelled fiom Portuguese loriilories. .Now 

Goa replaces Old Goa as capital of the Poring homo Indies. 

1700 The nope permits Josd’s daughter to many her uncle Pedro. 

1702 The Spanhuds invade Portugal and capturo Braganza and Almeida with aid of Eng¬ 

lish under Burgoyne and Count Schaumburg-Lippo. The Spaniards me beaten at 
Valencia do Alcantara and Villa Volha and 

1703 peace made. Schamnburg-Lippo remains lo re-organiso the Portuguese army. 

1709 Pombal saves Josd from assassination. 

1773 Pombal issues a decreo providing for tho futmn abolition of slavery in Portugal. 
Clement XIY abolishes tho Jesuit older. 
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, aua . 8 husband and eldest son die and 
1 1 88 nor mind gives way. 

1702 “itevTulioT J ° n ° “° tS aa rege " fc and puts domi s y™P^l*er B With the Preach 

)V£ w^SSV j?i'“ W‘ l “ th f disastrous war with France, 
ma t -n G u ty ? f Bflle ’ b ,P? m mftke9 a separate peace with France. 

}?nn V lh S P a , lu aveited b y th ® arrival of English aid, 

17UU Dorn Jono declared regent. 

1800 Luojro Bonwparto at fladrid offers Portugal impossible terms of peace with Spain and 


Nineteenth Century 


1801 Oliyenza, Campo Mayor, etc., taken by the French anil Spaniards. Fran co-Spanish 
rictones of Arronohcs and Flor da Rosa. Peace with Spain and France with largo 
cessions by Poi tngal. Napoleon sends Lannea as minister, and Portugal consents 
lo , demands. 1 ortugal’a neutrality recognised by Fiance. b 

lSO'i Napoleon requires Portugal to join the Continental System and exclude British ves- 
sola ilom , *' er P orts ; The Portuguese government hesitates 

1807 1* ranee and Spain sign the treaty of Fontainebleau, agreeing to conquer and divide 

lor tngal. Jnuot and Caraffa invade Portugal; Taranco and Solano occupy the 
south. Hie people welcome them. On English advice Bom Joao nanie9 a council 
t ° l u T‘? y ' an “ aaiIs tor aiazil F«t as the French enter Lisbon. 

1808 Junot declares that the houso of Braganza 1ms ceased to reign, and divides Portugal 

into military provinces. Junot leaves Lisbon, and the legency calls on the people 
to rmo; revolts against the French in many places and appeal to England. Sir 
Arthur Wellesley (later Duke of Wellington) arrives with English troops. Welles¬ 
ley defeats La Horde at llolujft and Junot atYimeiro, Convention of Cintra by 
which Junot agrees to evacuate Portugal. 

1800 Soil It takes and plundeis Oporto, but is expelled by Wellesley, who invades Spain but 
retreats after winning the battle of Talavera. Beresford organises tho X’oi tugueso 
ai my. The English ambassador added to the regency, 

181b Mnssena conmn'wioned to reconquer Portugal; he takes Almeida. ■Wellington detents 
Massdua at Busnco and rallies to the lines of Tories Yeclras, which ho defends for 
_ moro than a yonv against all attacks 

1811 till Mrtssdna is compelled to retreat, when lie is followed by Wellington and defeated 

at Fuoutos do Ouoro. Wellington withdraws to Portugal. 

1812 Wellington again invades Spain. 

1811 End of Poninsular War. England grants Portuguese suffciers £100,000. The Portu¬ 
guese court remains in Brazil, while Portugal is left in the hands of Beresford and 
the English. Great discontent excited by tho treatment of Portugal ns a province 
ol England. 

1815 Portuguese monarchy given the title of the United Kingdom of Portugal, Brazil, and 
the Algarvos. Patriotic agitations and scciet societies formed to restore the Portu¬ 
guese to their position as a nation. 

1810 Maria I dies, and tho regent becomes king as Jodo YI. 

1817 Monte Video occupied by tUo Portuguese, General do Andrade's plot for revolt 

against tho English betrayed and the leaders executed. Revolts in Brazil put 
down 

1818 Seveio edicts against clubs and secret societies in Portugal. The agitation against 

foieign rule incioascs. 

1820 Borcsfoid goes to Brazil. Rising in Oporto. The English are expelled and a new 
legency and assembly formed, which abolishes the Inquisition. and draws up a 
constitution, afterwards known ns tho constitution of 1822, constituting the cortes 


as one elective chamber. 

1821 Jodo VI returns from Brazil. The queen Carlota Joaquina and heT second soil Bom. 
Miguel bocoino tho centra of absolutist reaction and are expelled from Lisbon. 
Disputes between Poi tugueso and Brazilian deputies in .the cortes. 

3822 Binv.il secures independence under Jodo’s son Pedio, who is chosen emperor as Pedro I. 
1828 A rebellion in Tras-os-Montes. Jodo revises the constitution. A Brazilian fleet 
defeats tho Povtaguese. , , ... 

1821 Tho Icing's son Miguel revolts, but the revolt is suppressed by trie energy ot Uio 
foreign ambassadors, and n new constitution establishes the cortes in their ancient 
form, divided into tlueo estates. 

H. W.— VOI,. X. 2T 
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1825 Tho. loyal family goes to Brazil, where Joito in accepted an emperor, thou abdicates iu 
favour of Pedro, acknowledging the independence of Brazil. 

1820 Joilo YI dies. PocUoIV grants a constitutional charier. Ho abdicates llm throno 
of Portugal in favour of bis daughter Maiia II (Maria da Gloria) aged seven, who 
is under the regency o£ her aunt Isabella Marin. Miguel swears fidelity to the con¬ 
stitution. Marquis of Ghaves raises an insurrection for Miguel. Miguel is betrothed 
to Maria. English troops onllod in to keep order. 

1827 Miguel made legont and English troops with(lmw. 

1828 Miguel exiles bis ouomioa. Miguel proclaims himself king and abolishes pailiammil. 

Miguel’s foices capture Madeira. 

1829 Miguol dofoated by constitutionalists ul Toreeirn. 

1880 A council of regency under Villa Elov (Teiwivft), Palmollu, etc., appointed for 
Maria in the Azores. 

J831 Dom Pedro resigns tho crown of Brazil to bis son, and meeting Maria in London 
prepares to overthrow Miguol. Insurrection against Miguol put down. 

1882 Pedro takes Oporto and is besieged there by Miguol who is defeated. Miguel's fleet 
beftton by Sartoriiis. 

1838 Saldanlia victorious aL Oporto. Pedro’s lloe.L under Napier defeats Miguel at Capo 
St. Vincent. Lisbon occupied for Pedro. Maria II proclaimed queen and the 
clmvtor of 1820 rosloved. 

183d Quadruplo alliance of Portugal, Spain, England, anil Franco to ox pel Miguol and tho 
Spanish pretender Eon Carlos. Saldanlia defeats Miguclites at Torres and Novas. 
Napier \educes Boira. Villa Elov overruns Tras-os-MonUia and is victorious at 
Assoieoira. Miguol surrondois at Evora and goes into exile. 'J’ho cortcs abolishes 
tho orders of friars. Miihbiioiph in Lisbon. Tho queon declared of ago. J)oin 
Pudio dies. Tluj ministry under Palmnlla deals severely with Miguelilos, causing 
frequont insurrections. The ministry by repudiation destroys national credit. 

18'15 Maria da CJloiia marries Prince Augustus of Loiiolitouliorg. Prince consort dies. 

1830 Maria marries Ferdinand of Saxe-Ooburg. September revolution at Lisbon under 

Caldeiia 

1888 compels tho grant of tho now constitution of 1838, based on that of 1822. 

1812 Costa Cabral succeeds in abolishing tho constitution of 1838, and substituting tho 
char tor of 1820. 

1840 S& da Bamleim leads an inauviecUon of tho Soptombrists (or partisans of tho consti¬ 
tution of 1838), called tho war of Maria da Eonlo or “ minima." Costa Cabral lines 
to Spain. Royal troops victorious at Evorn. English ships anive. Bandoira de¬ 
feated by Saldanlia at Ton os Yedras. 

1847 Insurgents take Oporto. England, France, and Spain agree to inlm vent*, lbindeii a unr- 
remlcrs Oporto yields to royal tioops. Convention of (banuda arranges amnesty. 

1850 Amei ican float collects claims. 

1851 Saldauha laises an insuneclion. Oporto declares for Saldanlia. Ho is made prime 

minister. 

1852 The Cortes loviscs the constitution, and queen and prince royal sweat allegiance to it. 

Public debt funded. 

1853 Mmia II dies, leaving her husband an regent for her son FoiUo V. 

1854 Royal slaves freed. 

1855 Tho king comes of ago. 

1853 Saldanlia ministry resigns. Eiist railway opened. 

1857 Favor ravages Lisbon. Tho Fiench slave-ship C/ttules-at-Cicoi'f/cs soizod. 

1858 Tho Eioncli government threatens war; the ship is released and Poilngal compelled 

to pay compensation. 

1801 Pedro (lies of cholera and is succeeded l>y Ins brother Lulz I. 

1802 Duke of Louie prime minister. Linz marries the daughter of the king of IIilly. 

1864 Portugal protects ConJedcralo privateers and has difficulties with tho United Stales. 

1865 The colonics receive constitutional puvilogns. 

1860 Tho Spanish general Piim ouleied out of Poitngnh 

1800 Saldauha, objecting to the Dulco of Lould, compels his dismissal (1870) and forms a 
numaily. lie is soon after sent as ambassador Lo England. 

1870 Financial panic. 

1878-1S83 The house of peeis loses hereditary privileges. 

1880 Calcination in honour of Camocns and Vasco da Gaum. 

1883 Routes Pereira do Mello prime minister. 

1887 Macao, hitherto leased to Portugal, foimnlly coded by Chinn. Delagoa Buy Railway 
confiscated by Portuguese government, 

1889 Riots at Opoito King Luiz (lies and is succeeded by Carlos I. Dillicultie.s with 
England over rival claims in East Africa, 
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1800 England threatens war and Portugal yields under protest. Riots result. England 
and United States leinonstmte against seizure of Delagoa Railway. The question 
submitted to Swiss arbitration, Collisions between English and Portuguese troops 
in East Africa. 

1S01 Military revolt in Oporto. British steamer seized and stopped. Agreement arrived 
at with Great Britain. Financial panic. 

1892 Largo reductions in expenditures. Great storms. 

1893 Renewed activity among the Miguelistas— supporters of Dom Miguel. 

1804 Railway dispute with France. Celebration of 500th anniveisary of birth of Priucc 

Ilcnry tho Navigator. War with nations near Lomen 90 Maiquea. 

1805 Electoral refouns. House of peers remodelled and made to consist of twelve bishops, 

tlio princes of the blood loyal, and ninety members nominated by the king. 
Portuguese under Colonel Galhardo victorious in the war near Louronco Marques. 
1897 '100th amuYMBtuy of Vasco da Gama’s first voyage. 

1800 Portugal umiains neutral during the Boer War, but permits the British to searcli for 
contraband of war imported via Lonremjo Marques. 

1.900 Dolagoa Bay Railway award. Tho Portuguese government retains the railway, but 
has to pay compensation. 

Tu'enlinf/i Century 

1001 The king, to commemorate the opening of the new century, giants a general amnesty 
to all convicted of political and press offences. The king visits London in order to 
attend Queen Victoria’s funeral ceremony m London, but on account of disturb¬ 
ances at homo has to hurry back. Riots at Oporto, 

1902 Horn Carlos visits tho king oi England find on his lolum the king of Spain, and 

re-enters Lisbon amid acclamation. Financial conditions cause much trouble through¬ 
out Portugal. „ . . 

1903 Tho cabinet resigns, February 27th. A new cabinet is formed on the following day. 

King Edward of England visits Lisbon. Portuguese troops at Oporto mutiny and 
proclaim the Republic. 

1901 Activity in colonics. Disaster to a Portuguese force in Angola. Treaty with Hollaud 
affecting Timor Island. 
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TION OF THE PRESENT HISTORY; "WITH CRITICAL AND MOtffiAPHICAL 
NOTES 

Abaron, Pedro de, Los lleyes de Aragon, 1684. —Addison, J., Charles the Third of 
Spain, London, 1900,—Alboroni, 6., Caidinal, Testament politique du Cardinal Alberoni 
leeucilli do divers imSmoiies, lettrcs et entrotiens do Son Eminence tradnit d’ 1'Italien par 
lo comte do 11. II. M., Lausanne, 1758. — Alfaro, Compendio dc la historia de Espalin, Madrid, 
1800-1802,vols.—•Alfonso X, Las qiinlro partes onteras de la ordiuca de lisp ana, edited 
by Florida do Ocampo, Zamora, 1511; Los quatio libras primeros de la crdnica general de 
Kspnna; Dooumontos (lu la dp oca de Don Alfonso el Sabio, Real Academia de la historia, 
Madrid, 1851. 

To Alfonso X, known an tlio Learned, Spanish language and literature owe an enormous 
debt. Ho was llio first to talco the Castilian tongue, ns the official language, and he made use 
of it in his own writings. Numerous are the literary works which bear Ids name and weie, 
some written by liirn, some compiled under his direction. The chief that concern us lieie me 
of two classes, historical and legislative. Of the former class the principal is the ISsloria de 
JCsyanna or Cionica r/eiieral. 'fliore is a dispute as to how much of this «as written by 
Alfonso himself. Some authorities credit linn with tho whole. It extends from the creation 
to Alfonso’s own accession and is based partly on older histories, partly on tradition and 
poo lie logoi ids of which it is a peifeob storehouse. Of the Siele Part Idas, which boloug to 
till) hocoihI class and wore called by Alfonso El Setenario, Ticknorsays that they '■ do not 
always road like n collection of statutes. . . . They often seem lather to be a series of 
t,realises on legislation, morals, and religion divided with great founality into Parts, TitLcs, 
and Laws.” 

A1 Mnltknil, Analcctos do la lustorin liternrin y polftica de los ttrabes de EspaHa, Leipsic, 
1855-1858, 4 vols.; History of tho Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain, translated, with notes 
by J’asouul do (iaynngos, London, 1810-18-18, 2 vols. 

Abul-Ahbns Ahmad ibn Mohammed Al Makkari, the Arab historian, was born about 1585 
nt Tlomcon in Algeria. About 1020 lie settled at Cairo, having been exiled from his own 
country, —why is not known. Ills history was undertaken in response to a lequest from his 
lriends at Damascus who had been deeply interested by the oral descriptions of the doings 
of tlio Spanish Aiabs with which ho had entertained them when on a visit to Damascus in 
11)28. lie (lied in 1081. 

Altainira y Ciovea, R., Historia de Bspnna y de la civilizacidh espaiiola, Barcelona, 
11)08-1002. Tho two volumes thus far completed extend to 1470. — Amicia, E. de, Spain, 
Now York, 1881. — Angliicra, Pietro Marlire d', Opus epistolarum, Alcald, 1580, Strasburg, 
1801. — AnnnloB Complutenses, in Florez’s Eapaiia Sagrada, 

Annaks Compluieases. The word Complutonsos is derived from Complntum, the Roman 
uamo for Alcald de Ileimies. The anonymous wi iter of this brief historical summary wrote 
i it tho twolflh contury. 

Annnlos Tolodanos, in Florez’s Espana Sagrada. . ,. 

Annalcs Toledanos . The author of the early portion of theso aunals of Toledo lived m 
Dio thirteenth contury, 
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Antonio, N., Bibliotheca Ilispana nova, 1500-U5H1, Madrid, 1788-1788, 2 vols.; Biblio- 
teca Jliapana veins, Madrid, 1788, 2 vols. 

-Nicolas Antonio >vna born at Seville in 1017, and educated there and at the university of 
Salamanca. Ho nfterwavdH returned to Seville whore ho diow on tlio trcniHums of Lho library 
of tho monastery of San Benito in tho composition of his Bibliotheca Ilispnnu which forms 
a literary lmtoiy, the first part of whioli extends to 1500, tho second (winch appeared in 
1(172) to 1070. In 10. r )'l Philip IV sent Antonio to Romojis his gonem!ttguni. lie iifler- 
w;tuls filled tho ofiico of agent to tho Spanish Inquisition.’ Ho died in 1(181. 

ArmBliong, 13,, Elisabeth Furnese, “Lho termagant of Spain,” London, 1802. —Asoh- 
bnoh, ,T., Gosclnohto dor WestgoLon, Frankfort, 1827; (leschichtodoi Oimnmjadon in Spanion, 
Vienna, 1880, 2 vols.; Gcsehichte Span ions nml Povtugnls '/nr /oil dor Almoviwidon vmd 
Almohudflii, Finnkforl, IH8;)-18;)7, 2 vols. — Aulnoy, M» U. .1. do 11. d’, Uehtlioii du voyage 
d’Espagno, Paris, 1GD0; roprint as Lacourot hi villa do Madrid ii la fm du 17° sii-cln, Pans, 
187(J,2vola.— Avila, G, G.do, IlisUuia do Salamanca, Bnhimuucu, IfiOfi; llisloviu, do lavidft 
yhochos del ley Don Ilcnriquo III do Castilla, Madrid, 1(188; Teulrn echisinslieo do la 
mlntitiva iglosm do las Indian Ocoidcnlalos, Madrid, 1(110-1015(5,2 vols.; Historm do In viday 
hecho-H dol lnnnarca Don Felipo Ilf, in Mendoza's Monaiquiii do Espafiu, Madrid, 1770— 
Avila y zdfiiga, Luis <Ir», (Jonioniavio do la guerrn. <lo Aiomana hoelm pm* Curios V on 151(1 
V 1517, Madrid, 1518, 1852. — Ayala, P, Lopez do, Crdnieas do lus royes do Castilla, Don 
Pedio, Don Enrique II, Don Juan 1, Don Enrique III, Madrid, 1781,2 vols.; in Iiiblioioca 
do an tores Espuuolcs, Madrid, 1875. 

Bcilro fjiijiczttc A j/ala t celebrated as knight, poet, und historian, was horn in 1882, and 
died in U07. Ilo outerod tho service of Pedro Lho Cruel of Castile ami sided with tho king 
in the latter's earlier struggles with his revolted hnitluiva and uoblos, distinguishing him¬ 
self chiofiy by his oxploih oil tho sea. When King Pedro was driven out by his brother 
Henry of Trnstamni'R, Ayala joined Ilemy. Ilo was taken prisoner by Lho English at 
Navarrolo, but aflorwavds ransomed. Under lloury If and .Juan II ins filled impoitant 
ofilcos. At tho Battle of Aljubarrotu he was captured by Lho Poitugueso and released only 
on payment of an enormous ransom. Translutions from Isidore of Seville, Boccaccio, Titus 
Livius, etc., are among his writings as well us a liouliso on lho duties of icings and nobles, 
called lil Rhiuulo tic l'nlucio, but tlio chief of his works is tho (Jmncan, This is writlen 
with elegance and simplicity of stylo and much skill m delineation of ohoraolor. He is 
accused of unduly bloclcomng the charaotor of King Podro, 

Baonllai y Stinnn, Marques do San Folipo, Vioento, Comoulavios do la guerrado 13 span a 
liastft ol A ilo 1725, Genoa, 2 vols. 

Vicente Bacall ur u Hanna was a Spaniard born in Sardinia about 1(1(10. Under Cl miles 
ll beheld various diplomatic posts. In tho war of tlio Spanish Succession ho sided willi 
Philip V and was created Marquis of San Fciipo by tli.it monarch. Besides Ills histmy of 
tho war of aucoesoion ho left ft history of tho Jewish monarchy. 

Bakbuyzon van dun Brink, R. C., Analyno d’nn mmiusont conUnnporam snv in rot.mi to 
do Charles <iuint, 'L’ho Ifnguo, 1812. — Bsuoniua, C., Amiahis eeclosiasLiei, Antwerp, KKH- 
1005,12 vols, 

Caisar Bamnasy tlio gioat ecclesiastical historian, was born in lho kingdom of Maples in 
1538, and died at Homo, 1(107. IBs Anmihw Ncrlasiaslici worn written as an answer on holm] I’ 
of tho Church of Romo to tho Piolcslanl history called tlio Afiu/iMntri/ Cnilitviex, Ihmmius 
bcoamo a cardinal in 150(1 and subsequently librarian of tho Vatican.' 

Bauingarton, Ilornmim, Gesehiohto Spaniens zur Zoit dor fnuiztisimilton Itovolution, 
llovlin, 1851; Gosoliichlo SpaniciiH vom Ausbrueh dor I'ranzosisolien RevolnUon, Leipsic, 
1805-1871, 8 vols.; Goschichlo Karls V, Stuttgait, 1885-1802. 

Ifermanii ilnnmiinrten was bom at Losso m Brunswick in 1825, and between tho years 
1812 and ^ 1848 studied philology and history at no less than live universities, namely -hum, 
Halle, Loipsic, Bonn, and GGLLingoii. Ilo then became a teacher in tho gymnasium at Brume 
wiolc, aiulliom 1850-1852 was editor of the lleichnzeUung in that city, Butin 1852 lie resumed 
his historical studies at Heidelberg and subsequently at Munich. Ihuo lie was associated 
With tho starting of the HUdileutschen Zcitunrj. fn 1801 he bcoamo prolessor of history and 
literature at the Karlsruhe Polylochnicuin and in 1872 in tho university of Strnsburg. His 
works in cl udo various political writings, but those oil Spanish history hem cited are his chief 
title to fame. 

. Jfo^gaitner, A., “ Dor Cid in dor Geschichlc,” in Slinunon nus Mima Lmieli, Freiburg- 
uii-Bi-eisgaii, 181)8. 

Alexander Baume/artncr was tho son of tho colobratod fltatosmau and savant, Andreas 
Baumgartner- In 1800 ho entovod tlio Order of Jesuits and subsequently taught in their 
col leges at Poldkirch and Stonyhnvsl. After tho abolition of tho order ho retired to Holland 
anti do voted himself to literature, becoming part editor of the periodical, Slinunon mis 
Maria Laacli. 
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Baudier, M,, Via de Xinffiiies, Pavia, 1635.— Baudrillart, A., Philippe V et la cour de 
France, Paris, 1800, 2 vols.— Beooatini, Storia del regno di Carlo 111, Veuice, 1700.— 
Benavides, Memorins del ley Ferdinand IV de Castilla, Madrid, I860, 2 vols.—Bergen- 
roth, G., and de GayangOB (P.), Calendar of State Papers, relating to negotiations between 
England and Spain, 1485-1543, London, 18G2-1895,G vols. — Bermejo, 1, A., Histoiia anec- 
dotioa y secreln do la Corto do Cailos IV, Madrid [1894-1895], 2 vols. — Bermudez de 
Castro, S., Antonio Perez, Madrid, 1842. — BernAldez, A., Ilistoua de los reyes catolicos Fer¬ 
nando y Dona Isabel in Bibliofilos Aiulaluccs, Seville, 1870, 2 vols. 

Andrtfs Bei ndldez, known as “the Curate of Los Palacios," lived in tholaBt half of the 
fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth century, and was Cura of the town of Los 
Palacios from 1488-1513, and afterwards chaplain to Archbishop Diego de Deza. lie was 
pvcdont at many of the scenes he describes and acquainted with ninny of the great men of 
Ilia day, including Columbus. lie shows consideiablo knowledge of foreign affairs, and 
gives many details not reported by his contemporaries. 

Borsani, Storia del Cardcmde Alberom, Piacenza, 1872. —Berwick, duke of, Mdnioires, 
Paris, 1778, — Biblioteoa de autores cspanolcs, Madrid, 1840, etc.—Blaqul&re, E., Histori¬ 
cal Review of the Spanish Revolution, London, 1822. — Bleda, J., Crdnica de los inoros de 
lispafia, Valencia, 1818, 2 vols, 
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whom he was vehemently opposed, It was he who, l» conjunction with the archbishop ol 
Valenoin, persuaded Philip III to issue the deciee of 1609, ordering the Moiiscos to leave 
Spanish territory. 

BofauiU, A de, Ilistoria cn'tica do Catalmta, Parcelonn, 1870-1879, 9 vols — Bollaert, 
W,, Wars of Succession of Portugal and Spain from 1820 to 1840, London, 1870, 2 vols.— 
Borrego, A., Anales del reinado do Isabel II; Histoiia dc las cortes de Espaiia duvnute el 
siglo XIX, Madrid, 1885. . . % , 

Andrea Borrego, bom in 1801, was minister of fmanco m Spam in 1840. He was one of 
those who snppoitcd the idea of n union between Spain and Portugal. Besides the books 
horo mentioned, lie wioto works on political economy. 

Bsiz Martinez, J., Ilistoria do los leves do Sobraibe, Aragon y Navarra.—Burgoa,F. J. 
dc, Anales del icinado de Dona Isabel II, 1860-1852, 0 vols. . 

Ft a» cisco Javier de Burgos, born 1778, died 1840, was a Spanish politician distinguished 
as a writer in tlio two opposite fields of poetry and economics. Being expelled from hisseab 
in tlio upper house on a chargo afterwards disproved, he devoted Inmself to tho composition 
of a history of the icign midoi which he had held office. v T . „ 0 

Burke,U. R., History of Spain till the death of 1-oidmand tlieCathol ic,Lonaonl 89 c, - 
vols. —Buron, It, Compendio do la histona ciftica do la luquisicidn de Espnna, Ians, 1823, 
2 vols.-Busk, M. NT., Tho History of Spain and Portugal, London, 1833. 

Cabrera de Cdrdoba, L, Itclaciones de las cosns suredidns en la corte do Espafia desde 
1590 hasla 1614 1807; Felipe Scgundo, Madrid, 1619, 187C-18/8, 4 vols.-—Ca deron de la 
Baron F E. .1 The AltacM in Madrid, or, Skctohes of the Court of Isabella II (trans. 
from the German!. Now York, 185 G.-Calvo MarooB, AT., Regimen Piementario de 


tugal, 1814. - Campuna, U, viaa uo jjo ^~ cwUllo, A Histoiia de 
Bilbao par l'armeo Carlisle c n 1874,1Pa ,1876 in hasta la nrnerte 


tho death of Ctinovas. . , » ;n n born in Malaga in 1828 and was the son 

Tho statesman, Antonio lia was not eighteen when he attempted 

of u professor in tho nw»l eolleoe of■ Sft * J Jed mi(1 he had to accept a small post 

to start a periodical called la Joven Mai ga, . * to p Uvna Usm and published 

on tho Mftdud Aranjuoz railway- Bi credited with a considerable share in a 

Ida first and chief historical work. Ctaovaa is gej d) but in ^ blch the 

periodical called El Mvmflago ,, of i, y prom j nen t peisons not excluding royalty, 

most vioionl attacks wove.directed ng as y. P ^ M w p], p ie authorship of the 

CTuoyns was credited not i a consider^ tUe cavteg at M find various offices of 

man if cslo of ^lanznnarefliafA)- H rovo lution of 1808 anil during the reign of King 
state in succession, lie hold aloot iiom T f 0 f the exiled sovereigns ; but after 

Amftdco, though ho made a brilliant ”P . , bringing about tho'return of Alfonso XII, 

Amadco’srotiioniont ho was chiefly mstmneiRaliu b ging a 1890 - 1803 , and m 

amtog ...oat of whose roign * ™ r | ^ofof Cuban insurrection. In 

“ “»” 0hiSt (AUg " 81 ’ 18 “ 7) ' 
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Capefigue, B. II, R., Ianbello do Caatillc, 18G0, — Cnrbpijal, L. G. <le, Ilfatom do Espiuitt, 
M. S.; Annies del 1 ay Don Fernando ol Caltilico.— Caivajnl, La Kspiula do los Bdrbones, 
1844, 4 vols. — CaBftdo, F. S., Ilistoria do Kspaiia.— Cnsaa, 1). rlu las, Ilistona general do 
las Indins, Madrid, 1876-1878; Brcvisaima rolncidn do la desfcruccidn do Ins India*, Seville, 
1662, in Coleccioii do documoulos indditos, vol. 7, Madrid, 1870* _ 

Bartolome tie las Casas or Casa us was of Fionoh descent. His father, Francisco Oimita, 
was in Hispaniola with Columbus in Ht)S, and to turned to Sevilla with it fortunu in 1600. 
In the same year Bnrlolonid, who had been boin in 1474, wont to Salamanca, wliero ho 
studied juri&pradenca. lie then went to Hispaniola with the governor, Nicolas Ovando, 
and in 1610 took holy orders. In 1512 he returned to Spam It) piotosL ngtimsl the ill Uont- 
mont of the natives ol the West Indies by the Spaniards. Through Uio inlluonoo of Cardi¬ 
nal Ximenos ho obtained the nomination of special cuimnissioncrs to impure into the 
abuses of authority, Ho was himself appointed to aol ns llioir advisor. The colonists proved 
too poworful ftiul tliQ mission failed in its object. Las Casas, expelled from Ilinjianioln, 
returned to Spain. After some ditliculty bo obtained tho acceptance of his suggestions for 
improving tho government of tho West Indies, tho chief of which was the unfortunate ojio ol' 
tho substitution of negro for native labour, lie returned to America and this time succeeded 
in obtaining bettor tioalmonl for the Indians, who wore finally declared fu*e by a royal edict 
of 16-l.i IIo died nt Madi id in 15(10. 

Ca$iii, M.i Bibliotheca ambigo-hispana o.sciirialounis, Madrid, 1750-1770, 2 vols. 

Afickad Casin was bom in 'I’tipoli, Syria, m 1710. By lmth ho wan a Nyio-Maionito and 
bis lifo was chiofly devoted to orionlal studies though in 1734 ho look holy'oidovs. In 1740 
ho was appointed librarian of tho Kacoiiah His llihlinlhvca consults ofoxlmuU from and 
m tides on tho Arabian documents in tho library of tho ICHcorial. 

Oast elm, E., Ilistoria del afio 1883, Madrid, 1881; Discursos Pai lumen Inrios, Madrid, 
1886, 4 vols. 

JSmllia Castclaru llipott, ftolobmlcd (isolator, writer, and statesman. was born lit Cadi/, in 
1882. ilo took liisdcgtoo of doctor of philosopiiy in hit) twenty-second year. He was editor 
of various newspapers in succession and an eloquent exponent of republican ideas which be 
continued to bo after succeeding to tho chair of Spanish History in the Uuivcrsidnd Central 
(1858), till tho govoniinon.li foiccd him to losigu. lie shared in the revolution of 1811(1 and 
was consequently condemned to death. Ho oho apod to Paris, whore ho remained (ill the 
revolution of 1868 made possible his return to Madrid, when ho became one of the leaders 
of tho ropublioan party and headed the opposition during the leign of King Aniaderi, on 
whoso resignation Castclar attained the chief power under tho republic. lie govei nod ably, 
but his republicanism baoamo suspected, and curly in 1874 ho was overthrown by a veto of 
want of cou(Idouco, lie relived for a. time to Paris, bat noon lotuvucd to Spain mid icsuiivd 
bis political career as deputy to the cor lea. Ilia numoioim works include novels and speeches 
on various political questions. 

Castillo, 1). Enriquez, do, Crdnica del voy Hon llrimqno cl Quarto, Madrid, 1787.— 
Castro, A. Gotne/. dc, lie rebus gestis Frnnoisei .limonii. — CnuUo y Rosai, A. do, El condo 
duquo de Olivnrea y el roy Felipe IV, Cadiz and Madrid, 184(1; Histmia do los judfo.H on 
Espana, Cadiz and Madrid, 1817; Ilistoria do los piote.slaides Kspailolcs, Cadiz inul 
Madiid, 1851; Examon fltosiJlico sobio la deoudenm do Espiifui, Cadi/, and Madrid, 11152. 
— Cnvanilles y Conti, A. C., Ilistoria dc Espana (to the reign of Philip II), Madrid, 18(10- 
1804, 5 vols.—-Cospoden y MenoaoB, Cr.dc, Ilistoria do Don Felipe JII,LiHhon,1031.-- 
Cevalloe, I*., ExposicWn do los hechos y niaquinacicmos quo han prcpauulo la muirpuoidn 
do la coronado Espana, Madikl, 1808; History of the practices and inaoliimiUomi which led 
to the uauipation of the ciowu of Spain, London, 1808,— Clmby, C de, Excornl.os lnsloricos 
c collecflto do doauroon toa vclativos a guoira diinomminda da peninsula, Lisbon, 10(13.— 
Chateaubriand, F. R, A. de, Guerra d’Espngiui do 1828, Paris, 1888; Le C.cngrcs do Vet one, 
Paris, 1830, 2 vols, — Cherbuliez, V. C., L’Fspagno politique, Pftiis, 1871. ~ Chi onion 
Aiboldonsie in Flihcz’s Espnfm Sngnula 

Cliranicon Alhelthnsa. This in tho work of two authors; the first, an anonymous monk 
of Albelda, wrote in tho ninth century. His portion extends from tlio foundation of Kmnc 
to the roigii of Alfonso Ilf. The second author was tho monk Vigila, of the same monastery, 
who coming a century Inter continued the narrative down to the year 1)7(3. lie is Iho earliest 
authority for the history of Navario, 

Chronioon Conimbrioenae in Florez's Espnfia Sagrftda—Clnonioon Moieimoonso. 
—-Churton, E,, Gtingora, mi historical and cnliaul essay on tlio times of Philip IIT mid 
Philip IV, London, 1802, 2 vols. — Ciroomt, A. M. J. E., llisLoire (los Morns Miutojares et 
dos Moresques, on des Arabcs d'Espagno sous la domination dua ehuRians, Paris, 181.1-lH'lfi, 
3 vols. —Cia!Ice, Letters concerning tho stato of Spain, London, 1703.— Chuko, II. B.,Tho 
Cid Campeador and the Waning of tlio Ciosccnt in tlio West, New York, 1807, in Heines of 
the Nanons—Clemenoin, D., Ebcio clo la reum cnWlvca Dona Isabella, in Mem. Academia, 
1821 . — Clinton, II. R., Tlio War m the Peninsula, London, 1878, — Coloooidn dc doau- 
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uocumcntoa lucditos relativos al descubnimento, conquistay oigamzacion de las antosuaa 
pnsesiouesGspanolefl ics Ultramar. Second Series published by the Royal Academy of History, 
^ 71 1 Vftno 88, vols. — Coleocidn de libras oapafioles raios y curiosos, Madrid, 
1871-1892. Coloocidn legi&lativa do Espana, Madrid, 1816 (in progress), 330 vols. — Col- 
molro, M., Keyes cnstianos desde Alfonso VI liasta Alfonso XI, Madrid, 1893. — Colme- 
naien, I), de, Historia de Segovia y compendio de la liistoria de Castilla, Segovia, 1637-1847, 
— Condo. J. A., liistoria de la dommacidn de los Aiabcs en Espafla, Madrid, 18^0-18^1 
'•} vols.; English translation by Sirs, J. Foster, London, I860,3 vols. History of the Domin¬ 
ion of the Arabs in Spain, London, 1854, 8 vols, 

Jose Anlonio Comh (1705-1820), was at one time regalded as the great authority on the 
history of the Spanish Arabs. He was educated at the University of Salamanca, a mem¬ 
ber of various learned societies, and for long conseniador of the Escorial library. In 1814 
he was exiled for political reasons and he died in great poverty. Modern students of the 
history of tho Spanish Arabs have convicted Comic of many evrois and faults of judgnieut, 
but It is acknowledged that he was a laborious scholar. 


11 inuiiiuii.T UL vuu Junyn ui kjpmu ui olio uuuac Ul DUU1 U01I, JjOUUOH, lOlO, 0 VOlfl. — UrOBlCa 

de Don Alvaro dc Lima, Milan, 1510, Madrid, 178L— Cxdnica del rev Don Rodrigo, Alcala, 
10H7 — Ouiiy, J. L. M., Constitutional Government m Spain, New York, 188D.—Cushing, 
Caleb, Reminiscences of Spain, 1833,2 vola. — Custine, M. dc, L’Espagnc sous Ferdinand VII, 
Pans, 1838, 4 vols. 

Dahn, F., Dio Kdnigo dev Gornmiieii, Wuizburg and Leipsic, 1861-1895. — Danvlla y 
Collado, M., liistoria del lteinado do Carlos III, Mndrid, 1893-1896, 0 vols. — Daumefc, G., 
Etude sur rallmnco do la Franco et do la Castille an XIV C ct nu XV C siecles, Paris, 1808.— 
De Labia, It. 3VL, liistoria do las relaciones internacionnles de Espafin, Madiid, 1897 j 
La Crisis colonial on Eapann, Madrid, 1902, —De la EsooBura y Hevia, A., Inicio crftico 
del feudal ismo en Espafin, Madrid, 1856. — Del Cantillo, A., Tratados, convciuos y dccln- 
racioncs do pa/ y do conicrcio quo hail hccho con las potoncias extraineias los moimrcos 
espafioles do la Casa do Ilombon, 1700-1842, Madrid, 1843. — Deaclot, B., Crdnica del rey 
En Pore in (Jhroniquos dlrangin-cs relatives aux expeditions fran^nises pendant Ie XIII" 
Hibclo, Orleans, 1870, 

Bernardo Dcsclot, one of tho greatest of Catalan historians, lived in the reigns of James I 
and Pedro IN of Aragon. Little is known of his Jifo. He wrote the story of the events of 
bin own day in the Catalan language, and prefixed tho linirativo by a shoit account of the 
counts of Barcelona and lcingH of Aragon preceding James I. 

DqbcIo vises d\i Do go it, G., L’Espngno do l'ancicn regime, Paris, 1897 (m progress, 
2 vols. nliOttily published). — Deaonneaux, J. L. R, Abicge clnonologiquc do I’histoire 
d’Espagno et do Portugal, 1758, 5 vols. — DieicltB, G., Geschichte Spamene, Berlin, 1895- 
1896 2 vols. — Dillon, J. T., History of the Reign of Pedio the Cruel, 1788,2 vols.—Doohez 
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n nave aux doouments, I860; Ilistoivo ties Musulmans d'Espagne juaqu’h la conqucte de 
I'Audftlousio par leg Alnioravides, Leyden, 1801, 4 vols . , . _ , 

Reinhart f>ozt/, an eminent Dutch orientalist of French extiaction was born in Leyden in 
1820 and died Llicio in 1883. lie wan an extraordinary linguist and wiote almost equally 


was the flrstlo shake tho high reputation of the Historian uonao oy poinung ouuiu» mm.er- 
OUN errors, Dozy's historical investigations were made in the archives of various countries, 
especially of course in Spain. He edited a number of the works of Al ab writers with com- 
Imid rrlossiirios and published a dictionaiy of the names of Arab garments,. 


garments, 
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Eckstein, F., Egpagne, considerations sur son pawaS, son present, son avonir, 1830.— 
Elliot, F. M., Olcl ComL Life in Spain, London, 1803, 2 vols.; La Espafin, dol niglo XIX, 
Miuhid, 1885-1897, 3 vols. A series of historical loo Lives delivered in the Mhunomn of 
Madrid. — Evorliard Nidart, p. J, 3 Varins obrns eormspondiontes it la legoiiom do 1ft leinjt 
Dona Maria Ana de Neobtng; sneosos do Don Juan do Austria (in Somannrio Eriulilo), 1788. 

Pabrioiufl, A. IC., La, premifcio invasion dos Normnmls dans I’Espagnn Musulnmno on 
844, Lisbon, 1892,— Ferunld, J.JC., Tho Spaniard in History, Now York, 1898.-Fointm- 
NuEles, Condo do, Vida do Carlos III, published by A. Morel-Fa tin and A- Pa/, y Me Hu, 
Madiid, 1898, 2 vols, — Penei del Rio, A., Exitmon hisldrico ctflk’t) del loinndo dn Don 
Pudio do Castilla, 1950; Historic del roiimdo de Carlos Til de Espafia, Madrid, 1850, 1 vols. — 
Foireraa, J. de, Synopsis liiatorica cronoWgimi do Espaiia, Madrid, .1775-1781, 17 vols,— 
Field, II. M., Old Spain and Now Spain, London, 1888. — Fldrose, Enrique, Memorias do 
Ins roynas cutdlicas, nifitorin gonoaldgica do la cuaiv real do Castilla y do Leon, Madrid, 1701, 
1790,2 vols.; Espafia Sagrada loatro goognlflco-hiatdrico do la iglesia de Kspafia, Madrid, 
1747, 51 vols.; Llavo Material, Madrid, 17*13, 1700; Espafia earpotann, Medullas do his 
colonial), numicipios y pueblos an tig nos do Espufin, Madrid, 1757. 

El Padre Enrique Eldrez, lusLerian, avclnoologist, theologian, and numismatist, was born 
at Valladolid in 1701, and entered tho order of St. AngusUno in Ins lUluonth year. His 
EspaTut Sa gratia is the work most usefully consulted in studying the history and antiqui¬ 
ties of Spain, containing, as it does, so many doouimmh, notices and illustrations hearing on 
the snlqect, and greatly valued for the high critical faculty and scrupulous cave exhibited by 
its author. l ,l ldim left also works oil theology and a Lioatiso on botany and tho natural 
sciences. IIo was corresponding member of llio French Acadomy of insorij>tionH and brllra- 
lelh e.f, and. enjoyed the friendship of many prominent men of his ago. IIo died in 1773. 

Foinoron, Ilisloiro de Philippe TT, Paris, 1991-1882, *1 vols. — Foiatoi, ,1„ Chronicle of 
James T, translated from tlm Catalan, London, 1883, 2 vols. — Foulohd-Dolboso, H,, 
Bibliographic (lea voyages on Kspagno ot en Portugal, Paris, 1898. —Foy, M. S., Histoire do 
la guerre de la pemiisnlo sous Napoleon, Paris, 1827, *1 vols. —FrolaaEut, John, Ohroniqucs 
do Franco, d’Ahglotorro, d’Ecosso, d’Hspagno, do llrelagno, Paris, 1809-1888, 8 vols. (truim. 
T. JolmcH, London, 1857,2 vols.). — Frouclo, ,J. A., Tho Spanish Story of tho Armada, 1802. 

Gnohnrd, L, Correspond augo do Pliilippe II sur les a Fair os dos Pays-Bas, Brussels, 
1848-1871), 5 vols.; Rotraito ot inort do Charles Quint, 1851-1855; Don Carlos et Philippe 
IT, Brussels, 1803, 1807, 2 vols.; Relations dos Ambnssadeurs VdnRions buy Charles V el, 
Philippe II. 

Louis Prosper Gael and, the Bolgian historian, bom at Paris in 1800, died at Brussels, 
1885, wan keeper of the Belgian archives, to which appointment Uo succeeded in 1820. 
besides putting in order tho existing archives ho greatly added to tho documents contained 
in them and caused researches to bo mado llnoliglumt Europe for papers which might 
throw light on Belgian history. His works arc valued bolh for their impartial historical 
spirit and their literary stylo us well as for tho fresh light they throw on tho periods with 
which they deal. 

Gnllenga, A.,Iberian RominiseoncoH, 1883,2 vols.-— Gaioin, J. C., Castilla y Lnnn dimuito 
los veinados do Podio I, Enrique II, Juan 1, Enrique 111, Madrid, 181) 1. — G-'mcllnoj, S. It,, 
Narrative of tho Spanish Mairiago Treaty, Spanish and English, London, 1859; I’linen 
Charles and the Spanish Marriage, 1017-1023, London, 1809,2 vols. — Gniibny y Zamnllou, 
K, Los qum'cnbi libroa del compondio histovia! do ias chidinons y universal histovia du 
Espafin, Antwerp, 1571, Barcelona, 1028, 1 vols. 

Esteban dr (Jnribay y Zarudina (1525-1599) was appointed by Philip II us chronicler of 
his ivigu. lie was a laborious col lector of historical information, who, though extremely 
credulous, served to some extent as a model to Mariana and other hmiouaim, 

GnyaiigOB, P. do, History of the Mohammedan dynasties in Spain, London, lBlO, 2 vols.; 
Historic do los royes do (Iianadu, Paris, 1812; Carlas del Cardinal Cisneros, Madrid, 1807; 
Carlas y rolnciones do Ilernan Cortes al empomdor Carlos V, Paris, 1870. — Gobhardt, 
Histovia general do Espafia, Barcelona, 1807, 7 vols. — GoddoH, M., Wars of the Comimms 
of Castile in tho reign of Clmrlos V, 1730. — George, A., Memoirs of tho Queens <J Spam, 
London, 1850. — Gibbon, K, Decline and Fall of tho Homan Empiro, London, 1853. — 
Glovio, P., Ilistoria sui tompovis l-18*Mr>*l7, Florence, 1518,2 vols—Godoy, M., Miimoinw, 
Palis, 1839-1811, (j vols.; partial translation, London, 1830, 2 vols.— Gdmoz do Aitoolio 
y Moro, J , Guerra de la imUipcndeiioia 1808-1811, Madrid, 1808-1883, 5 vols.; Ilistoria del 
Roinado do Carlos IV, Madrid, 1893. 

General Jnsc Gdmcz de Ar/pche y Moro was bom at Madrid in 1821 and entered the 
artillery in 18*10. lie took an active part in the events of July, 1850, siding with O'Donnell, 
IIo was under-secretary in the ministry of war in 18(15 and 1808, ami in 1878 became aide- 
de-camp to Alfonso XII. In 1885 lie was elected senator for - Guipu^con. 
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Oronsnlez, T,, Apuntanuentos pm a la historia del rey Don Felipe Seguiido por lo 
tociWito a ftUfi relacioTies con la rein a Isabel de Inglatena.—Grabinaki, J. de, Amddea de 
Savoie, due d'Aoslo, voi d'Espag'no.— Graetz, II., Gesehichte dev Judeu, Berlin and Lcipsic, 
1853-1870, U vols.; 1888-188!), 3 vols. — Granvella, Cardinal A. P., Papiers d’etat du Car¬ 
dinal Granvollft in Co] lection des documents inedits sur l’histoire de France, Paris, 1841-lgfll, 
0 vola.; Covvoapoiulance du Cardinal Granvella, 1505-15SG, Brussels, 1878-1802, 0 vols.— 
GunrcUa, ,J. M., La cour do Ronieet Decline d’Espagne. — Gueira, Caida y ruinadel imperio 
visigdtico, Madrid, 1883. — Guizot, F. P. G., Un projet de manage royal, 1863. — Guzman, 
F. 1*010'/; de, Crimea del serenissimo principe, Don Juan II, Logrono, 1517, Valencia, 1776. 


HHbler,I)iovvivtschartliclio Bliite Spaniensim 10. Jalirlmndcrt, Berlin, 1888.—Hale, E. E. 
and K., The Story of Spain in Story of the Nations, New York, 1891. — Harcourt, Henri 
duo cl’, Av (men unit des Bourbons an fctono cl’Espagnc, Pm is, 1870, 2 vols,—Hare, A., 
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Heunlngtion, 0 F., 'Hie most fltmirog events of a twelvemonth's Campaign with Zum*ua- 
oarvegiu, Philadelphia, 1830, 2 vols. — Herrera y Tordeeillas, A. de, Iiistoria general del 
mundn del tiompo del Sefior Bey Don Felipe II, Madiid, 1001-1612,3 vols,; Histona genernl 
do los JieclioH do los Castellanos en Ins islas y tierra finite del mar oedano, Madiid, 1601- 
1(5if), 1728, 4 vols.*, Tvatado relation y discurso histonco de los rnovimientos de Aragon. 

Antonio de Hen a a y Tordesillas lived fioin 1549 to 1025. He studied in Spain and Italy, 
vvlicro 1 10 attracted the attention of Vcspnsiano di Gonzaga, who being appointed viceroy of 
Nnvavro and Valencia, made Ilcrrera his privato secretary and afterwards lccommended 
him to Philip II, with the result that Hevreva was appointed chief chronicler for America 
and a chronicler for Castilo. lie fulfilled these offices during theieigna of the three Philips 
and acquired a European reputation for capacity and exactitude. The second of the works 
above mentioned is Lho chief of many. Part of it is merely a condensation of that of Las 
CdHftH, lmt fov lho event* of Ins own time he is a most valuable authority, and he had the 

advantage of access to documents of all lands. , 

. . r\ r\- • _ An otninfinln.. TMrtflrifl. 1861—1879. fl Vflls.— 


Srnnhn Vienna, 1874 .-“Houghton, A., Les Origines de la Restoration des Bourbons en 
Esnaguo. — Howard, O. O., Jsabolla of Castilo, New York, 189 L—Hubbard, N. G., IIis- 
toiro oontoniporaino de l’Esirngno, Paris, 1860-1883, 6 vols.— Huber, V. A., Die Gesehichte 
dee Gid, Bremen, 1820; Chronica del Cid, Marburg, 1ML—Huegel, G. W., Spaiuen und 
die Revolution, 1821. —Huerta, F, II, Sobro qual do. los leyes godos fad y delio contarse 
pvituovo do las do su nncidn en Esparta m Academia de 1ft lmtoria, Memonas, 1706, 
HiiKliGB, T. M., Revelations of Spain in 1845, London, lSio, 2 vols.-Hume, M.S, 
PhiUn [l of Spain, London, 1845,2 vole.; Spain, its Greatness and Decay, Cambridge, 189 (, 
Mod eri i Shmiii, 1788-1898, London and New Yoilc, 1899 m Story of the M.B The 
Snuiii.sli Pcoplo, their Origin, Growth, and Influenco, Isew lork, 1901.-Hurtado 
Mendoza, 1)., sco Mernlozct, 1). Ilurtndo de. 

LESubfe 

uoiilm-y. ^h<> 


Now Y 
Madrid 


of Seville, 

ffomb where ho was born becoming jealous of his remarkable learning 

lien towed g.eat pains on his SrdSfchfii&ti hwame bishopof Seville. Hewas 

shut him UP m iv jmimahsry. Ou Lea ' loft us works which, besides the 

include a l»ud o£ geneuai of 

„l Pacensia. Pa, Ml. 

Isidor Pacenm was bishop of Fax » q.j „ ve i a to wrote in the eighth century. 

» - - - «■* “ aud 

Ib a chroMcm extendiug to the year lo-l a.p. 
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Janor, R, Condicidu social do los Moriscocs do Eapnila miuhuh do an expulsion y pon- 
eccnencinN quo on ol dvdou cconomico oala produjo, in Aaddenda da hi Ihatoi'Uq Madrid, 
1857. — Jimdnez ao Rada, It-, soo Ximoiios Tolotamw, Rode.rituis. — Jonnuoa lliclnronfUN, 
Chronicon, in Fldrcy/s lCspniia Saginda. 

Joannes Mclurcmis lived in tho last half of the sixth century. llm bn'lhplmm was 
Sanlarcm, but lie derived his surname fiom (ho Latin form of Vafolnni (in Cntnloniji), of 
which ho was abbot, lie ftftorwnrds been mo bishop of Genma. llis Chrmucon continues 
that of Idn-fcius down to tho year 51)0, 

Jones, Sir J. T„ Journals of sieves curried on under tho Dulco of Wellington in Spam, 
Loudon, 18*18, il yuLs, —Jordnnoo, Do Oiigino Gotlmruni, AugHbmg, 1515, Venire, 17111). 
— Julian, St., IJistoria Regis Wambio in Flmez’s Espafia Sngmda.—• Junlti, )’. do, and 
J. Ib V(U’onio (editors), ChiGnicti del fumuso cuvulloro Did Rny Die/. (Jnnipuadnr, 155JJ. 

Kaommol, 0,, IllustrlerU) Woltgoflchiohle, Durnmladt, 1850, 10 vein.— KriyoorlliiB, M., 
GcBcliiolito dor Judon in Spniiioii und Portugal, Berlin, 18(11-1807, 2 Vols. 

LaFuonto, V. do, Juana la looa viudienda do In nota do lnmijUu—Lnfuoiite y Alcrtutani, 
M., Ilintoiia do Granada.—Lafuento y ZumAllon, M., ILisloviu gemsiul do Enpufm, Madrid, 
1705, mi. 

MotIcsla Uifnente y ZmmUloa (180(1-180(1) look liis degreo of bachelor of theology nf Urn 
iinivorslty of Valladolid in 1888, and a[lm\VUV(ln miowiiuvely filled olinii* of philosophy, 
rhetoric, and Li loo logy. In 1887 he removed to Madrid, wheus ho published a periodical 
entitled Fray Gauwlio, through which hi* ullackod oxwl inff abuses, ndvoenled reforms, and 
sot hi.mfa.df ugahwt the Oarliot wave. This publication soon attained a wide rivcnhilimi, 
and wan continued till 1810, after which Lafurnlo turned Iiih n lion lion to liin //istorin. lie 
subsequently became a deputy to Urn curies for Aslorgu, and in 18(10 mouther of tho rummil 
of state. Ito was also a member of vat ions jumdt-mit'rt. _ 

Landau, RL, Geschichto Kaiser Karin VI els Ktinig von Kpumeii, StillIgnrt. 18MI).-~ 
Lano-Poole, 8., and A. Gilman, The Story of the Moors in Spurn (Story of (lie Nations), 
New York, 181)1. — Las CaaaH, kco Gn.sus. — Latlibiuy, T., Tho Spanisli Armada, London, 
1810—Latimer, E. \V., Spain in tho Ninelooulh Century, Clueugo, 1807.- -Latom, A. T. 
do, L’Eapagno rcligimmo ot lit to mire, Piiria, 18(12. —Laughton, J. K., Slain Papers relating 
to tho Defeat of tho Spanish Armada, London, ISO l, 2 vole. --Lauum, W., Goiiohiohlo 
Spaulons voiii Stui7.o Ifliihcdlas bis zur 'riironbunleipfiing Alfonsos, Loipsie, 1877, 2 vols.;-* 
Ijavlgno, G, do L’Espngno et 1« Portugal, 1855. — Ltiwionoo, E„ Dominie, and tho Inquisi¬ 
tion, in Historical Studios, New Yoik, 1H7J — Lon, II. ()., Chapters liom the leligious 
history at Spain connected with Um Inquisition, IMiihulrlpliin, 181)0,- Logiollo, A., La 
diplomatic fvaiufiUHo H la successum d'Kapague, 1(158-1725, I’m is, IKHH 18112. J vols.-- 
Lombko, P. W, and Bohiifor, II., Geschichto von Spanlen, Gothu, 1881 1H|K), 5 vnls. 
LomoB, D, A,, Ilislorm goueral do Portugal, 1715-1781)—LoopoUl, Spaini'iis 11 urge rk ring, 
lianoven’, 187(5.—Lov.o dol Pozo, J., Apologia del my Don Pedro do GiihUHii nonfmino A 
la Crdnicft do Ayala. — Limboioh, l*. van, llistonn Inquisitions, Amsterdam, UID2; History 
of Uio fiiquiRition (abridged), London, 1810, 

Philip van JAmlmeh , a prominent Dutch theologian, was born in KM) and died in 1712- 
IIo was professor of theology at the seminary of the icnionstninls m Amslmdaiii, Ilis 
IlhlarUi consists of a lecord of wniluiices given by the. Inquisition of 'Polllouse, ami is pie- 
coded by an account of the oiigin mul methods of the. Imposition. 

Lloionto, J. A (Opinion do l’l'Ispagne mir l’nujuisilion, 1812; Menmires pour smvir 5 
riiisloiio du la revolution d’Espagno, Piuis, L8L7, dyols.; Ilistoue mitiqim do I'inquiiutiou 
d’Espagoc, Paris, 1817-1818,1 vols.; History of tho Inquisition of Spain (abridged), Lon¬ 
don, 1827. 

Jucui ylu(oiu'o fJnrenle, born 175(1, was a Rpiumh pi hist wlm became general setneinry t* 
tile inquisition in 1788. A scheme for the reform of Unit tribunal which he dimvup was 
about to bo executed whonlho fall of the lihoial miiiislor .Jovnllauos pummted its nmlisatiou. 
Tn tho war with Franco Llovcnto sided with the Donapartints and became a member of the 
council of state of King Josoph, On the abolition of the inquisition (I HOD) f.loieiilowas 
commissioned to investigate its aichivcs and write its Inslory. 'Plum he laid access to mate¬ 
rials now no longer in existence. On the lOhlonitinii of the Bomhrms Lloronlu was him min'd, 
uiul it was while in oxiio at Paris that his colei waled Ilixtnire rrititjur tlv I'fni/uisillan appeared 
in l'loncli and was soon translated into Gorman, English, Dutch, Italian ami .Spanish. Ha 
success was groat, but it drow down a persecution of the author who on llm publication of a 
b°°h called Partocuts polititjiies tics popes (1822) was ordered to quit Franco, lie died from 
tlio ofreets of tho hurried journey to Madrid. 

Londondoriy, Marquio of, soo Stowart. — Loienznna, Caidinnl, fJollfidio Kaiietoruiu 
1 ,lt, n l ! n t ° l c . c,0sinj Tolodftino, Rfadrid, 1782-178:5 —Lonvillo, 0. A. d’A., Mdmoires ne.iretu 
aur I ctab 1msem.cnt dc la muison do Bom bon on Espagno, 1818.—-Low oil, ,J. H., lioprossionn 
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of Spain. — Luo as Tudenais, Ciirouicon Mimdi, m Schott’s Hispani® Illustretaj, Frankfort, 

1 « 0 ». 

fAtcus de Tuy, or Lucas Tudensis, was a Spanish prelate who died in 1288. Ifis Chronicon t 
which was finished in 1230, was written by command of the great queen Bcrengana. It 
consists of four hooka: the fust contains the Six Ages of the World of St. Isidore, with 
additions; the second, Isidore’s treatise on the origin of the Roths, Spaniaids, and Suavi; 
the third, the spuiions chionicle of San Iidefonso and St. Julian’s history, The fourth 
extends from tho time of Pelayo to tho conquest of Cordova. When tho work was trans¬ 
lated into Spanish, in tho eud of tho thirteenth or beginning of tho fourteenth century, a 
continuation extending to 1252 was added. 

Luna, M. do, La verdadera historia del roy Don Rodrigo, Valencia, 1606. 

Miguel <le Luna was a Morisco who einbiaced Catholicism and became interpreter to 
Philip II. Ilis history purports to he a translation from an Aral) chronicler of tho eighth 
oontnry, but was lontly based on old romances and has no authoritative value. 



Ilistorift general do Espafia, Valencia, 1783-1706, 0 vols.; in Biblioteoa de autores espanoles, 
Madrid, 1851, published in various later editions; English translation by J. S. Stephens, 

London, 161)0. , rv i 

Juan de Mariana, one of the most famous of Spanish historians, was born near ialavera 
in 1530, and in 1551 became a member of tho Society of Jesus. r lwo years later he went to 
Romo, where he filled a chair in the Jesuit college. After visiting Sicily rwu lecturing on 

iimself into the 
j i?i his writings 

on philosophy, politics, finance, and religion, aim m tno last monuonea rim freedom of his 
opinions exposed him to some suspicion from Ins older, and he was even 
inquisition. Ilis history has enjoyed immense populai lty and is still much adnmed, tliough 

it is acknowledged that ho often confuses fact and fable. MnrHanf M 

Mnrineo, Lucio, Obra do las cosas memorables do Lspnnu, Alcala, 1533 .—Marliam, Ai. 
do, Hifltoiro politique do l'Espagno moderne, Paris, 1840,2 vols. ? lld 

Iliatovitv del vcbulWu y castigo do los Moviscos del leyno de Gmnada, Hadiid, 1660, and 

in * native of Granada who flourished 3 

and Egypt.° Ilia TIistoria dellebelion is the narrative of an eye-witness and tho language 
pure though tho style suffers from the too great length oftlms®ntences^ m Marlna 

p U^a.Slh.Vji.dril'lfel. 8 vols.i Ensayo WsMnoo-crtti™ 

uZa jBSSflTir!iMU y aSTt m2” oSade SXu+* 1788-1805; 

retired to Far. am Ilia 

^" s the lu,thra c “™ s Ws 

t., 0, ,r. m.j »*. £$E**SSEStftt 

0. do, l’Espagno modenio, Paris, l&wL m ™ ™ ,fc 0 ° fi io de la Jnqnisicidn de Cartagena de 

GuSt\lo Granada lieolift por el roy Felipe family and was born in 

Diego Hurtado de Mendoza A lt yr 0 f Angle. 

Granada about 1503. II w oaibese Italian wavs and was employed by Chailes 

(Pietro Martirod’Anglnera). Ho Ravine displeased Philip II he wna compelled 

in various important (bpbmati^ S ri P \ ing J had taken advantage 

to retire to Granada. He was to make a valuable collection of maim- 

of his position as ambassador to tho Grand im* to rnaxo 
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scripts which ho presented, to Philip TI for the Esoorial library. "When no Ion ft or permitted 
to engage in affairs of state ho devoted himself tn literary voiles which include poems mid 
translations from Anatolic, For collecting informftliou tor his (jiierra do. Granada ho had 
the advantage of residence on the spot “and a knowledge of tlio inner workings of ilio 
government. The hook also ranks high for its literary stylo. 

Mendndez. y pelayo, Til, Ilishmn do loa Iloleiodoxon espanoles, Madrid, IRHfl. 

Marcellino Mctaulez <j Pelayo, a contemporary literary antic, historian, and philosopher, 
horn in 1850, and noted for his prodigious memory. His work exhibits a decided tendency 
lo iillvamontamsin, and lm lias written in defence of the Inquisition. 11 is talents were 
early developed and ho had already a scholar's reputation before 1m was out of liin^ teens. 
At 21 he was appointed to the clmu of oiitical hintory of Spanish Lit mature of llio IfaonlLy 
of philosophy and letters at Madrid. In 1881) he became a member of the Spanish Academy 
of Language, in 1882 of that of History, and afterwards of those of moral sciences, of 
politics, and of the fine arts. Since then ho has become diioclor of the national library in 
Madrid, and of tlm entire system of public archives, imimhuuh, and libraries in Spain, 

MdrlmSo, P., Ilistolre do Lon Vfcdio I, Paris, 1865; Tmiishitiou 18l!i—Mignot, P. A. AT., 
Negotiations rolntivos ii la succession d'JOspagno sous Louis XTV, Pans, 1885-1812, A vols.; 
Antonio Perez el Philippo If, Paris, 1815; Translation, London, 18*1(1; Charles Quint, mui 
abdication, son sejour ot sa inorfc an monastbre do YttBlo, Vans, 1851; lUvahUi do Francois 1 
cl (le Charles Quint, Paris, 1875, 2 vols 

Francois Auguste J fane Mujnet, the French historian, was born in 1751) at Aix where ho 
subsequently studied fov tlio law. In the earlier part of liis cuvet* r lie, made a reputation as 
a liberal journalist ami was associated wiLIx tho National, but after 1880 lm devoted himself 
wholly to history. Hero his studies were by no means confined to Spanish subjects, his 
chief work being a history of tlm French Revolution. 

Mingoto y Tfuagoiift, l>, (leognUlft de Espniin y huh (Jolonias, Leon, 18S7— Minn toll, 
*T. M. von, Spumon uml seine forlsclireitcnde Eiilwiokulnng, Berlin, 1852.—Mirnfloion, 
Marques do, Apuntos hisldricos oviLicos para esenhir la histoiiii do In rovolue.hin do Kspufui 
desdo cl nno .1820-1828 fMadrid'), 18111; Momorias para escribir la hisloria de los siete 
prnnoros ail os del roinado de fsahrl fl, Madrid, 18-18-1814, 2 vols.; (lontiimaeidn de las 
momorias del reiuado do fsabol II. — Mho, M.Luh Conslilucionos do lOsmifia, Madrid, 
1821, 2 vols—hlodoz, P., Dicqciimu'io googiilfico-osladfstioo-histdrico do Kspnfia y huh 
poscsioues do Ultramar, Madrid, 1818-1850, 11 vols.—.Monoadn, 1<\ de, Comlo do Osunu, 
Expedition do low Catalanos y Aragoneses contra. Griogos y Tuvco.h, Barcelona, 1021), 1842; 
Madrid, 1883. 

Francisco dc J1 foncada, Condo do Usunn, a mombor of an old Catalan family, was born in 
1580 and died in 10115. llo filled various important public oflicos as councillor of war, 
governor of Flanders, and ambassador to the emperor Ferdinand If. In the low countries 
ho twico dofoatod tho Prince of Orange. Ilis J C.cpntidm tin ailnlunes ?/ uniyonnrs is an 
accountot the expedition under llogor do Flor (died 1805) on bolialf of tlin Byzantines, Ho 
derived his materials from Zurita and Muiifcaner, tlm lnttor a conlomporaiy of Flm. Many of 
tiio adventures dosoiibcd appeal quite incredible M’ho laiiguago is pure and the stylo Ilowmg. 

Monclejar, G, L, Marques de, Momorias llistdrioas del xoi Alonso ol Sabio, Madrid, 
1777. — Monrosa Sanolicz, J. M"., Ilistot’ia legal de Kspaila desdo la domiimeion goila 
hnsta nueslros (lias, Madrid, 1841, 2 vols—Montejo, B., Sobro la indejiioulmicia do Castilla, 
in Memoriaa do la Real Academia do la Historia. — Montesa y Mamlquo, Hiuloria do la 
logislncnin de Hspafui, Madrid, 1801, 1801, 7 vols. — MoiciIgb, A. de, (’rdniea Gomual do 
Lspinuv, AlcaVi, 157*1-1577, Madrid, 171)1; Opusculos Castellanos, Madrid, 17til, l\ vols. 
t Ambrosia dc Morales f 1518-11501) was appointed in 157*1 chronicler of tlm kingdoms of 
Clastilo and continued the Cionioa general de lCsjmna of Floriitn de Ocampo. ilis work 
lacks arrangement 

Moiol-Fntlo, A., riispagne an XVI ot XVII nieole, Paris, 1878, Eludes sur rMspague, 
Paris, 1890-1805, 2 vols ; Catalogue dos inaimsonts espagnoles du IhblioLlmqiie National, 
laiis, 1881 —Morel, .T., Retires aur I’inquisition, —Motloy, J, L., Tlio Rise ol tlm Dill,eh 
Republic, London, 1850,1880, 3 vols. — Motiy, C„ do, Don Carlos ot Philippo II, Paris, 1888 , 
Jeanne la Folio (Revue dos dome blondes). — Mtlllor, W., Politischo Gesohiehte der 
ncuesfcen Vm it, 1870-1800, Stuttgart, 1800. —Mufioz Maldonado, J., 1 listeria (le la giiorra 
do la hidopen-doncia de Espaha contm Napoleon Bonaparte desdo 1808 it IBM, Madrid, J HUH. 
3 vols. 

Jose il/i inns Maldonado (1807-1275) was fiscal minister in (lie Royal Council of Mm 
OKiel's duimg ton years _ Umler Isabella TI ho was several times elected dignity for 
Guadalajai a, .Tadn and Ciudad Real, and afterwards became senator, but was more dis¬ 
tinguished as a jurisconsult and as a writer, though ratlior industrious than biilliant. 

Muff ok y Romero, Dicciouavio bihliogvdfieo UinUhico, Madrid, 1805 — Mvmtanoi, It., 

i-r l om ll .^ ul rtf y, 1Jon ^‘ nn,ne l» 1 'bner, Rcy H Arago c de molts do sow deaccndents. Vulouoid, 
J.U58, bln fig art, 18 PL 
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■ ttgauiot uulu j. ui-jca unci meeKs ana in other n 

piasoa. Uis chvonicle thaueforo describes events in ■which, he himself shared, 
alive in ldoO. 

Muriel, A. IIistoria de Carlos IV, Madid, 1894-1805, 6 vols.; Constitutes, vols 29-31 
of Uie Momorial-lnstonco-espaiial, published by the Real Academia dc la Historia. 

Napier, W. F. History of the War in the Peninsula, 1807-1814, London, 1828-1810, 
0 veils.,, 18JO, Navarrote, M. 1* erunndez do, Coloccidn de documentos indditon para la 
'"Mr* Espafin, Madrid, 1812, etc. — Norvo, G., Baron de, Kistoirc d’Espagno, l 1 axis, 
187°, 4 ■vols.; Isabelto la catholiquo remo d’Espagne, Pans, 1874; Translation bv T. Temple 
Must, London, 1807.— Norman, \V. W., Philip II king of Spain, with an account of the 
condition ot Spam, the Netherlands and the American colonies in, Historical Studies, New 
York, 1808. — Novianima Itecapilacidn de los leges de Espafia, Paris, 184C, 6 vols. — Nueva 
Goloccion do documontoa ineditos para la historia de Espnfia y de sua Indian edited by F. de 
Zabftllnu'U and others, Madrid, 1802 ft., C vols. — Nnttez de Castro, A., Coidnica Gothics, 
C’nstillamv y Austriaoa, Madrid, 1789-1790,7 vols. 


Ober, P. A., History for young readers; Spain, New York, 1899. — Ocampo, F. de, Los 

iliono l)ltl<i,U nitnnv/io In r> mnninl ,1 n r I __ 1 E Jl 



and 1590, was commis- 

. w x , as lie commenced with 

the time of the Hood lie only managed to lining it down to the time of the Scipios. In 
spito of much credulity and an unpleasmg style the book has been much esteemed by anti¬ 
quarians. Together with the works of Morales and Sandoval it wag published at Madrid 
in 1791, uudor the title of Coronica General de Espaha 

Olivnrt, Marques do, Colcccion de los tratados. .. intern scion ales celebradosper nuestros 
Rolnovnos con los estadoa oxtranjeros, dcstle el rcinado de Dona Isabel IT, Madrid, 1890 if.. 
It) vols—Oman, C. W. Cl., History of the Peninsular Wav, London, 1901, 2 vols. (work not 
completed). — Ortiz y Sanz, J., uompondio cronoldgico de la historia de Espnfia, Madrid, 
1796-1803, 7 vols. —Oviedo y Valdes, G. Fernandez de, Qumquagenas, in Ileal Academia 
do la Ilistoiia, Madrid, 1880. 

Pnlaolos, Cura do los, see Berndldez,— Faquis, A., and Docltez, Histoiie d’Espagne 
ot do Portugal, Paris, 1844-1848,2 vols. — Parmele, M, P., A Short History of Spain, New 
V,M-lr 1 nriH—Polltoor do Oaaav y Tovar, J., Annales de la monarqnfa de Espafia despuds 


XIUIIU IUU Jw V IUIU J. Illlimi AJAf JLSC/A.1KMJ ) '' 

II. KtmUnnl Granvolla am spanisohom Ilof® 1579-1586, Berlin, 1891.—Piohot, A,, CUro- 
jijquo do Charles Quint, 1853. — Fidal, P.J., marques de, Historia do las altoracionea de 
Aragon on el roinftdo do Felipe II, 1802-1803,3 vols. 

Pedi o Jomf Pidal (1800-1806), distinguished both in litcratiue and in politics, studied law 
and philosophy at Oviedo. The activity with which he supported the liberal party, 1820- 
1H2I, caused liun to bo condemned to imprisonment in the reaction of 1824, but he escaped 
his Mmlonco, and m 1828 was pardoned. In 1838 he was elected to the cortes whereha was 
distin gnishml for his oratory. Successively piesidenl of the congress, minister of the iutei lor 
and oi jiisUce, ho was active in reforming the administration and in 1851 was mstiumental 
in bringing about an understanding between the Spanish and Papal courts. lie left numerous 
works on jurisprudence, language, and literatmo. „ . . 

Fit ala, A., Analos dc la guorra civil, 1858; Historia de la gucira civil y delos parti do a 
liberal v cavlisla (with an account of Espaitero’s regency), Madrid, 1890, 3 vols,; Historia 
eon tempo utneft, Madrid, 1875-1880; 1893-1895, 0 vols.; El rey en Madrid y en piovmcms, 
1871 

A t,lonio Pirala , a contemporary historian, born 1824, lie filled various minor offices in 
the administration and wns secretary to King Amadeo. His writings include contributions 
to various large publications as well as some insignificant ones on religious subjects, but 
ll-io most important aie those historical works mentioned above. 

Plummer, M. W., Contemporary Spain ns shown by her novelists, 

Polybius, General History, London, 1693, 2 vols. — Pradt D. D., 

la revolution d'Eupagno, Faria, 1816. - Prescott, W. II., History of ftrimud and Is M , 
Boston and London, 1838, 1889; History of the Reign of Philip H, Boston and London, 
1865-1858, 3 vols. 
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William Ilicklinff Prescott was born in Salom, Massachusetts, in 17f>0. IIo wns educated 
fifc Harvard College'and in 1811 began to study for tho law, but an aooiilonl having nffoofcod 
his Bight ho was temporarily obliged to givo up all work, ami was nevor again ablo to use 
bis oyea for long at a time. lie devoted himself to the study of history and litoiaturc, hav¬ 
ing books read aloud to him. George Ticknor was Lho first to diioot his attention to Spanish 
history which attracted him ns an unexplored as well as rich field. I'm the composition of 
\m Ferdinand and Isabella ho had collected a great number of origiunlflonumonts and ila 
publication brought him immedinto fame, not only in America and England, but in tho 
greater part of Kuiopo. Continuing his luboms ho produced the Conquest of AFevit'.o, the 
Comment, of Pent, and two volumes of a history of Philip II and revised Koln'i lson’s Charles 
V. IIo died in 1850, boforo Lho publication of the third volume of Philip U. 

Procopius, Do hollo Gothico, Augsburg, 11)70; Translation by li. Jlolmoft, London, 

1800._Pulsar, Fernando del, Ct union do los royosoatdlieos Don Fordimvndo y Dofin Isabel, 

Saragossa, 1507, Valonoia, 1780; Los Claros vaiones do ICspufia y las troinla y dos cm tun, 
Madrid, 1776. — Puyol y Alonso, J. f La vida polilion on Espafift, Madrid, 1800. 

Quintana, M. <L, vidas do espafiolos oolobvas, Madrid, ifiQ7-18!Vl, 8 vols. 

Ramiro II, lluatraoWn dol roynado do Ramiro II ilo Aragon, in Academia do la historia, 
Memories. — Raynal, (}. T. P,, Ilistoiro dcs dslnblissemouCs ot du comnieree ties Europeans 
dans los donx ludos, Paris, 1771, ‘1 vols. —Real Academia do in Hitttorln, Mmmrrms, 
Madrid, 1700-1888; Memorial hisldrieo espanol; Oolcroidu do dooumnn ton, opUHtmlos y 
[tntiguedadcs, Madrid, 1861-181)8; Cahllogo do las olmm puhlicadiw por la Real Academia, 
Madrid, 1001_Reynold,II., Ilistoiro d’Espuguo dojmi« lamort do Charles Ill, Paris, IHH0. 

Rioo y Amat, lliafcona polftica o piirlamontftria do Espaiia, Madrid, IN(I(MHO 0 , 0 vols. 

— Rlou, J. Amador do los, Los Judins on Esparto, Madrid, 171)0 ; Las I iv/as hinldrloas do la 
peninsula Iborica; IJistoria Crftiea do hi liloinlurn rspafioin, Madrid, 1801 [8(10, 7 vuIh. 

Jo se Amador de los JKos (1818-1878) was educated at Cordova and afterwaida at San 
Isidro do Madrid, during which timo ho mippui-tod his whole family by. painting. 1 In after¬ 
wards distinguished himself ah tho univomty of Seville. Ilia JCstudios solnti los iudtos do 
BspaM, published 1818, won him odinission into the Academia do la Ilintorin, ami h1m> the 
appointment to tho chair of critical history of literature nt the Univorsulad Central, llenides 
his historical works ho wrote on arohitootuvo and oil Spanish liloraturo and published some 
volumes of poems, 

Riuoo, It. P. M., La Castilla y ol mas famoso Castellano, Madiid, 1700, 8 vols.; Gosha 
I-todovim CampidocLi. — Roboitaou, W., History of the reign of Chai’U'H V, London, 1701), 
1850. 

William Itoberlson, a Scotch minister and tho son of a Scotch minister was born at Ihn Lh- 
wiolc, Midlothian, in 1701. IIo attained considorablo ominoneo in Urn Scotch ohm oh as 
loader of tho “ moderate" party. IIis first lustmical work, Tim History of Scotland, was 
published in 1768, when ho at onoo boeamo famous. In 1761) ho was appointed eliuplnin of 
Stirling Castle, in 1700 piinuipal of Edinburgh University, and in 1701 icing’s histm'io- 
grnphoi. IIis History of Charles V appeared in J7(»!). ft is his greatest work, tho fruit of 
a careful.study or that monarch’s reign, and was a standard book; hut its value is now 
gioutly diminished owing to lho fact that Robertson had not acee-is (o many sou iwh of 
information which aro open to modem research, 

Rooon, A. J. N. do, Mdmoiros sur la gunvro des Fran^ais mi Kspugne, Paris, 18M, 1815, 

— Rodilguoz Villa, A , La roina Doiia .Juana la looa, Madrid, 181)0,- -Romoy, C., IhsLoiio 
d’Espagne, Pans, 181)0-1860, 0 vols—Rose, II, J., Among tho Spanish People, London, 
1877., U vols. — Roaoll, C., Ordnicns do los royos do Castilla, in continuation of Maiiaim, m 
Bibliotccado nutor&s,oapafioles, Madrid, 1876-1878.—Roaooouw Butul-Hilaivo, N., Uisloho 
d’Espagne juscpi’jila mort do Ferdinand VII, Paris, 1HM-187I), I-IvoIh —RouoHot doJVfiHuy, 
J., Ilistouo puhliquo ot socicMo do liv cour do Madrid dopuis l'uvrtnomont du roi Philippe, 
1710. —Rule, IV. N-, History of tho Inquisition, London, 1B7<1, 2 void. 

Saavedia y Fajardo, 1). ]*\ de, Corona ftdtien Caslollana y Austrirtfift, in llibliohioa do 
autmes cspanoles, Madrid, 1858 Bairns de Baxanda, I 1 ., Clave do la Esparto, Sagiiul.v, 1858. 

— Sala, G., Epitoino do los principios y progresos do las guevias do Catiilnrtn, KMO-lill 1. - 
Eialazm y Mendoza, P, do, fthmurqufa do Rspaiia; On'gnu do las dignidades leglarea do 
Castilla y Loon, 1018. — Salmon, P., La rcvolucidn do Eupnfia do 1808. — Snmpivo Aatoii- 
oensis, continuation of Citron icon of SobasliamiH .SahnanlieenHiH in Fibre /,’h Espnfin Sagiiula. 

— Sanchez, T. A., and others, Cantares dol Old Cftmpeadov conooidos cam ol nomine do 
poenmdolCid, 1804, —Banohez do Toaa, J., Del podcr naval on Espaiin, Madrid, 181 ) 8 .— 
Sanilovfll, P do, Historia de la vida y heclios dol ompomdor Carlos V, Valladolid, 1(101- 
1000; Liftiislaled by John Stevens, London, 1708, ItiBtoria do los royos do Castilla y de 
Leon, Pamplona, 1015, Madrid, 1702.— San Felipe, Mai rpios do, see liacnllar y Snnim.— 
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naischo IlaUnuadl in Iielmoll's Wdigeschichte, Leipsic and Vienna, 1D00. — Sebaatlanus 
SalmantioenaiB, Uuomcon Rogum Legioneusium, in Florez’s Espafia Sagrada 

tebastiun was bishop of Salamanca (whence the epithet, Salmanticcnsis) in the ninth 
con bury. IIo wrote his chronicle by command of Alfonso HI, whose reign is the last 
described in it. It begins with the history of the Gothic lung Recesuinto (reigned 010- 
87™ A.D.) and is tho chief authority for the rise of the kingdom of Asturias. 

Sddillot, L. A., Histoiie grintfrale des Arabes, Paris, 1851. —Beve, IS., La situation 
ceonouiujuG do l’Espagno, Pans, 1887.— Shaw, Sir Charles, Personal memoirs and cone- 
spondeneo . . . comprising a narrative of the Avar for constitutional liberty in Portugal and 
.Spain, London, 1887, 2 vols.—Siguenza, J. de, Histoila do la orden dc San Geroiiimo, 
Mmli id, 1000. — Silos, Monk of (Monachus Silensia) in Fldrez'a Iispann, Sagrada. 

The j\fonk of Silos was admitted to that convent in the latter half of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury. IIis real name is unknown. The Chronicle which he wrote in Latin began with a 
short account of tho ancestors of Alfonso YI, followed by a histoiy of that sovereign’s reign, 
hut tho purl relating to Alfonso VI is lost. The fragment which remains is highly valued 
ns tho work of a careful writer who had access to many ancient and authentic documents. 
Kt, Isidore of Seville, Sebastian of Salamanca, and Sampiro aie his guides for the earhei 
portion. 

fliwmoucli, ,T. C. L., He la litWratuYc du midi de VEuvope, Paris, 1813-1829, 4 vols.; 
TraiiHlation hy ltoscoe, London, 1818, 2 vols.—Booiedad de bibliofiloa espaflolea, Madrid 
— Bomeivlllo, A,, A NimnLive of tho British Auxiliary Legion witli Incidents of the lVnr 
in Spain, Glasgow, 1837. — Southey, U., Chronicle of the Old, 1808, Lowell, 181G ; History 
of tho Peninsular War, 1823-1832, <3 vols. — Stanhope, P. II., The Court of Spain under 



London, 18H3. — Stinda, lA, l)o Bello Bolgico ab excessu Carli Y, Rome, 1032, Ratisbon, 
1751. — Strobol, 10. II., Tho Spanish Revolution, 1808-1875, Boston, 1898. — Suohot, L. G., 
duo (PAlhutdra, Muinoiica sur los etuupagueg eti Espagne depute 1808 juaqu’eu 1814, Pans, 

1 HIM, 2 vols.; Tianslation, London, 1820— SymondB, J. A., Renaissance in Italy, Catholic 
Reaction, London, 1880, 2 vols.; Ronaissanco in Italy, Italian Literatuie, London, 1882, 

2 vols. 

Tapia, 10. de, Ilistoria do la civilizacio'n esnatlola, Madrid, 1810, 4 vols. — Ternaux- 

'r r > y. -r> . -» nn t m r t> t> .i_ t> -_J- tj _' 



(Jonnan tianslation by Gulins, Leipsic, 1852-1807. — Toieno, J. M. Q., conde de. Ilistoria 
del Jevantamiento, guerrit y revolution do lispafia, Madrid, 1885, 5 vols.; Madiid, 1872.— 
Torquomnda, T. do, and otliois, Copilaoion do las instrucoionea del oflcio de la sancta 
iiitpUNicKhi, 1570_Tiuba, fiber deu Zug Kaiser Karls V gegen Algier, Vienna, 1890. 

Ullon, M. do, Disorlaoidn sobro clorfgen v natria de los godos; sobre el principio dc la 
inonnrquht godu on Kspafia, in Academia de fa nisfcoria, Momorias, 1797. 

Vnlltuliuus do BotoniciyOi', A., Vida interioi (lei rev Don Felipe II, 1788.— Valles. 
Huron do los, Tho Career of Don Carlos, London, 1835, —Valiae, comte de, Don Carlos 1 U 
]-|Wno Curbs to 1872-1870, Paris, 1870, 2 vols. - Vaiillas, A, Politique dePeiduiand. 
— Vault, L<\ E. do, Mtiuoiras militaiios lolatifsh la succession d ISspagne sous LouisXn, 
I’m is, l WMMWW, 11 vols.-Vein Figueioa y Zufliga, A. de, Conde do la Roca, Elm Don 
IVdro dnfendido, Madrid, 1 (i-18. —Viardot, L„ Histone dos Arabes et des Mores d Espagne, 
Piuis. 2 vols.—Viollot, A., IUatouo des Bouibons en Espagne, 0 ^ ,J 

K .vihiS—VaumBnir, It., Poema del CM, Halle, 1879.-Va.Uler, Lee lies 
Ouhlidos (Balearic Isles), Paris, 1S03 (trails. London, 1800). 

Wallin. S. T., Spain: her institutions, politics and pnblic men, Boston, 18^.—Walton, 
n, .‘A. .one ,nd l — low o _ WntHon. R.. Ilistorv of 
\Y 
tho 
17H0, 

from tho Moorish Conquest to win run or 'TAfiotrsOO" lV vols.-Weiss, C., 

I!’Espaj^ua dopuia^to rfe^io do Philipp II iusqu' k Pavfeneme.it des Bombons, 1844,2 vols.- 
2u 
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Whitehonsa, II. It., The Sacrifice ol a Throne, Life of Amadous, Duke of Aosta, sometime 
King of Spain, Mew Yoilc, 1807. —Wellesley, Richard 0., Marquis of, DesimUfiies and eoi- 
respondoneo . . during his . . . mission to Spain ... in 1800, edited by Montgomery 
Martin, London, 1888. — Willcens, Goschichlo ties Bpanidchon ITotestnntismuH ini 1(1 Jalir- 
hnndeit, Giitersloh, 1887.—Williams, L., London and, Tho Land <»£ the Dons, New York, 
1808.—Wilson, The Downfall of Spain: Naval History of the Spanisli-Amenonn War, 
London, 1800. — Wolf, F., Additions to Julius’ (lornian Translation of Ticknor’s Ilislory 
of Spanish LituvaUne, Lcipsic, 1852-1807. — Wiight, \\ r ., Ou Urn Author! tkw for tho His¬ 
tory of the Dominion of the Arabs in Spain. —WulBn, Chronica ltogurn (folhorum. 

Ximenes Toletanua, Rodoricus, Chronica ltcrmn in 1 fispaniu (icslurum, published as 
Crdnica do Espana del Arzobispo Don ltodrigo Jmnhiez de Rada in Coleocidn do doeu- 
monlos iuedit/js para la historia do Kspafia, vol. CV, Madrid, 1808. 

Rodriqo Jimenez de Rada was a warlike Spanish pi elate born in Nnvuno abnuL 117(1. 
In llilO iio liooamo archbishop of Toledo, m which capacity ho took an uotivo part m the 
crusades against tho Moors and especially distinguished himself at tho great battle of Las 
Navas do Tolosa, As a statesman ho was also eminent in the days of l'Vrd in anil III, 
especially exorcising tho chief influence in Castilian aft'ahs. Notwithstanding ho found 
time to earn a great leputfttion for learning. Tho woilc known as the Chumica mam in 
lltsjtania Geshirum was called by himself Jlisloria G'othica. Rodrigo died in 1217. 

Yrlarto, C\, Les Tableaux de In guorro, 1870. 

Zamoia y Caballeio, 1). 1C., 1 [is tori a general do ICspafia y de huh poscsioues de IJltia- 
nmr, Mad lid, 1878-187'i, 0 vols. — Zuiita y Castio, (SoiTmiiuo do, Anuies do la Corona do 
Aragon, SimigoHsn, 1502-1001, 1010-1021. 

Gn-dinmo Zurita i/ Castro belonged to a noblo Castilian family, and was horn in 1512. 
lie was employed by tho Inquisitor Cieuoval ou important imbhiouh and tUumgh Ida iniluouce 
was appointed first chronicler of tho kingdom of Aragon (1518). He visited Sicily, Naples, 
and Homo in search of material for his work. On bis return ho was commissmned by 
Philip II to put in order tho documents in tho archives at Hinmuoas. lie devoted thirty 
years to tho composition of his Anales. The work covors tho period from tho Mussulman 
invasion to 1510, and gives an accurate picture of tho development of the constitution of 
Aragon. Zurita is accused of being stilf and formal in Htylo and too diffuse, but on tho 
other hand his woilc is noted lor impartiality of judgment and for scholarship. 
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Aoacleniia Real Dub Soienciaa, Collec^ilo dos Principles auctcues da llisloria IWlU- 
giic/n, Lisbon, 180(1, etc., 8 vois,; llistoiia Poiluguezu, Collee^fio do Noticius para a 
Jlistona o gcogiafia das Na^ocs ultraniarmas, Lisbon, 1812-185(1, 7 vols.— Aoonhoiio, 
C.R., Chromcon dosltoisde PoiLugal, Lisbon, 1821. — Adamson, John, Hihlioleea lusitaim, 
or Catalogue of books and tracts relating to the luxury, litoiuUu-e, and poetry of Pm legal, 
Newcastle, 1880; Limitana lllustrata, Newcastle, 1812-1810, 2 vols, — Albuquoiquo, A. de, 
Commentaries, Lisbon, 1557, Hrd edition, 177-1, L vols. — Albuquoiquo Ribafila, Andre do, 
Relaiplo da victoria quo aleancor do Caalolliaiio Amlre ile Albuquoiquo entre avont'lies n 
a&siunar —AliBon, Sir A , History of Europe, Edinburgh and London, 1888 -18-12, 10 vols- 
— Almeida-G-arrott, J. 11. da S- L., Portugal lia Halanipi da visconde d’lOimipu — Alvaros, 
Da Cunha, Ciiniiianin.de Portugal pehi provincia do Aleiutego, 10(18. — Alvaios, Kr. ,Joi1o, 
Cinomea dos feitos, vida e mortc do Haute Sanito l)um Fernando, Lisbon, 1527 -Alvoe 
Nogmora, E, Evolucoes da civilistu;{lo om Portugal.—Andiadu, F, Chronica do 
.JoiloUl, Lisbon, 16111, — Andiade, Francisco, Chronica do Hoy Dorn ,folio 111, Lisbon, 

16!8-Andrade, J. de, Vida do l)oui Juito do Castro, Lisbon, 1671Anauyinovui, 

History of Kingdom of Portugal ... by a person of quality, London, 1(501; Memoirs ol 
the Court oi Portugal and of tho administration of Count il'Oezrns, London, 1765; Lo 
Portugal availt et apres 181(1, Pans, 1817; las Portugal et la France an Congo, Paris, 1881; 
"Explanation of the true and lawful light and title of the most excellent Piinee Anthonie, 
first of tliat uamo King of Portugal, Leyden, 1585, Relation historique de la Dihiouverle do 
ITsle do Mndoru, Paris, 1671; Account of the Court of Portugal imdor the reign of Horn 
Pedro II, London, 1700; Anecdotes du Miuistine do S. J. Carvalho snr Id ibgno de Joseph 1, 
Warsaw, 17S4, Mdmohcs de Sdbastien .lose do Carvalho, Marquis de Ponilmh IU-uhshIh and 
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Lisbon, 1784; Lea Francois en Portugal, Lisbon, 1808, Mernoria para a Ihstoria das 
Inquira<foon dos primoiros de Portugal, 181G. —Aranha, Brito, Bibliographic des onvragw 
portugaiH pom seryir f» I’ctude des villes, des villages, des monuments . . du Poitugal, 

Azores, Miulbve, Lisbon, 1000—Aubert de Bertaelt d’Aubery, R., Histoiro de la con¬ 
juration do Portugal en 1040, Amsterdam, 1080.— Authors (various), Papers respecting 
Iho relations between Great Britain and Poitugal presented to both Houses of Parliament 
by command of his Majesty, June, 1820, Papers as to the succession, London, 1828-1830, 
2 vols. — Azevedo, Z. de, Epitome da Hiatoria Portugueza. — Azurara, Gomez Eanes de, 
Glivomea d’El ltoi i)om Jofiol, Lisbon, 1044; Chronica de Senhor Key Dom Pedro Monezes, 
in Correa de Sorrns' CoIIeetjflo, Lisbon, 1700-1824. 

Oomez Manes do Azuvuiu was born in the first half of the fifteenth century. He was 
appointed Keeper of the 'L’orro do Tombo in 1454, and wrote numcious works relating to the 
voyages and foreign conquests of Portugal. The date of bis death is unknown. 



, 1830 — Barbosa 
-Barbosa de Pinho 

iiotu, J HI uiiuij^u iiunusiiiUt u&ouuii| luju-iuui i iuii3i r — Barboea Machado, see 
Machado.— Bari os Cunha, J, G., Ilistoria da Liberdade cm Portugal, Lisbon, 1800.— 
B«uroe, P. Andre, Vida do Apostelico Pndie Antonio Vieyia da Compania de Jesus, Lisbon, 
L7‘1G. — Bairoa, Joito do, Decada Primeira da Asm, Lisbon, 1563-1508, vols. I, II, III, 
vol. 1V, Madrid, 1015; 2nd edition, Lisbon, 1628. 

Joao da Jinn os, called the Portuguese Livy, was born in 1406. He was educated in the 
piilmso of the Icing, Dom Manool, and at the age of twenty was honoured by the king’s 

... .......... A i.i * it ?% /tiiir r\C T»/Tin T r\!\ A TT T I i n lirtl/1 1 ini XAvf Q fr nbO 



AinslOHlam, 1017. — ■Bknmt, U., TAO JUistonc OI tuo nmime UL tuu 
to Urn Grow no of CatiLoll, cle., London, 1000.-Bollaert, W, The Wars of .Succession of 
Spain and Portugal from 1820-1840, London, | 870 . —Borges, C., Manuel Portugal regen- 
ovado. — Boiges de Castro, Jose Ferreira, cvnd J. Judioe Biker, Golleccao dos Jradados, 

. i ...i... ii _ i _j.../.*. /lnoiini Lisbon, 1850—1858.—Boteiho 

del reino de Portugal; pocma 
_ e al, m Dnruy’s “ Histoire Univor- 

hoIIo," 1 'ftriH, ltim; Iona.— Buuieiwca, i-., ...Spanish and Portuguese 

London, 1828,2 voh>.-Bianco, M. lb, Portugal o os estrangenos, LiBrito' 
— Bimuiao, V. A., Moiiaroliia Lusitaim, Parto III, IV, V, VI, Lisbon, 1000-1761. 

Ki. Bmnardo do, Mouarchm Lusitnua, Parte ML Lisbon, 1000. m _ rnTV worlt 

Jkmtulo do Brito was bom in 1500; died 1017. His^life was clevoted Jo ^lary^ork. 
Bi ookwoll, (i, Thu National and Political Hmtoiy of 1 brtugal, London, i720. Brown 
,r. M. Historical Review of the Revolutions of Portugal since 

War, 1827 . —Bulhoes, L. do, Les Colonies Portugiieses, 1878. - Busk, M. M., lhe mston 
of Spain and Portugal, London, 1838. 


Lisbon 

da India wins Portuguezes, Uonnbra, iimi-iuoi; ' 

History of tho Discovery and Conquest oi the India at 

ihuian f•apeak Castaneda was Al was the first historian of 

ago began Ins history, wluch occupied him He died at Coimbra in 

India and bis work has been translated into many languages. 

Soft 5* 


an early 
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Historia PoiiUgncsa 1820-1808. — Cliat>y, 0, tie, ExcorpLos historicos relatives » Ouomi 
donominnda dr- Peninsula, o a nntoriorcs <lo 1801, do lloussilon o Cataluiia, Lisbon, 1803. — 
Chagas, P, (sec Coideiro, L.). — CJIinnibeilayne, 15., Rise and Fall of Count Olivares, 
London, 1658.— Cherniont, JL de, Kuimnniio Olnonologico da IIisLoria do Portugal, etc. ~ 
Chronioon Complutonae, in Pldre/.’s Espafiattagriula. —■ Cliroiiiconlmalfcaiium, in Fibre/,\s 
lisp ml a Bogratln— Claudio dei CojioelQao, Pr., Cabinoto Historic©. — Ccolho dti Roohn, 
M. A., Enanio sobro a lliatoiifi do (lovono o da Logisln^ilo do Portugal. — Colbntoh, «b, 
Court of Portugal under Reign o£ Pedio II, London, 1701). — Couostnggio, (J-. do t\, Doll' 
Uuionedol Uoguo di Portogallo alia Cot on a di CunLiglin, Yonico, 1692—Conto, A. M. do, 
Uolrujsto llwlonoa darevoliujtto tlo Algarve contra os FmncG/.oa, oLe.— Cordoiio, L., IIiHtot ia 
do Portugal (in !)7 parts by various authors), Lisbon, 1877-188;), — Cold olio, Li., Ruins do 
Historia Poituguoza. *—Cornicle do Saavedra, J., ICstndo do Portugal on el anno do 1R()(). — 
Coiroa do la dor da, Fumoisco, Catastrophe do Portugal, Lisbon, 1609. — Coiroa dn Bonn, 
.load, lUstoviu, Porlugueza, Lisbon, 1700-1810, 11 vola. ; Collecqito do Livros InodiLos do 
Historia Porluguezn, Lisbon, 1790-1824, 5 vola. 

Jos is Piuncisco Correa da ,S'erra, was boru at Sorpa, June 0th, 1700; (liod .Soptomhor lltli, 
1823, lie was distinguished as a naturalist, politician, nnd historian, and in his collodions 
luw preserved many of the ancient eluouiclcs and biographies, 

Costa, II. .T. (In, Historia do Portugal, London, 1801).—Costa, Quintain Tgiwoio dn, 
Annual dn Mann ha PorUgue/.a. — Cowtinbo, M. de L., Rdlexaes sabre a aeoliuua' , as do. 
Alfonso IJonrlques Cortes de Lamoco, etc. — Couto, Diogo do, Decadtis da Asia, Lisbon, 
1736, H 'yoIh.j Vida do Paulo do Lima Povoiva, Lisbon, 1705*, Dialog os Bold ado Pamlico, 
Lisbon, 1790. 

Diogo do Couto was born at Lisbon in 1512. At the age of H ho wont to India, where 
for ton years ho especially distinguished himself. JJo afterwards returned to literary labours 
and was chosen to continue the History of Juno th Bun-os, with tho title of Ckronistu Mor 
da India IIo died at (Jon, in 1010. 

CiEvwinrd, O,, Portugal (old and now), London, 1880. 

D'Antaa, M., Lbs Faux Don Stibustion, Paris, 18Q0. — Danveis, Frederick C., The 
Portuguese hi India, London, 1894, 2 yoIh. — Daunoey, J. } A Compendious Chronicle of Uio 
Kingdom of Portugal from Alfonso the first king, to Alfonso Vi, London, 11501 —Denio, 
Jcnii-Perdinand, R'csmmd do I’hisloiro litlurairo du Poitugnl, Paris, 1826; Portugal, in 
LTJnivors PiUorcsqiu*, Paiis, IB JO. 

Jeun-Fonlimmd Denis was born at Paris, August 13tl», 1798. Much of his early life was 
spent in travel aiul the study ol the lUoraluro of Spain and Portugal In 1«:)» he hecitnm 
connected with the ndministialion of Lho libraries of Paris and passed Hie lenmmdei of his 
life in literary work, lie was a volpndnotis writer upon Irishmen! and lilerary subjects 

Dumouiioz, ChmloH Francois, Elat present du loyamno de Portugal, hmisinme, I7flii; 
lliiirdnug, l7f)7; Mdmnircs, llatnbiug, 1791, 2 vul«.j Camjiagnos do JWmdohfd de Sebombnrg 
on Portugal dopuis I’liuiido 16(12 jiiMjii' on I(168, London, 1807. 

Charles Francois Ihunouuez, was born at Canibnii, Franco, January 2r>tb, 1739. lie rose 
to high ranlr in the Fieucli army, but. in 1703 was duven lido exile, liml until bis death in 
1823, resided in England. His Alemonen are uvaluablu contribution lo Mm military histoiy 
of Ins poi iod. 

Dunham, S. Aslloy, History of Spam and Portugal, London, 18112-1803. 

Ernies, Antonio, sco Cordoiro, L. 

Faloay, J. A.» L’etnt nclnel do la inoiiaiohio nortuguiso —Faiinhcitf, K„ Lelh'rs during 
liiy embassies in .Spain nnd Portugal, London, 1702. — Fax in y Sousa, M do, Asia Porlu* 
guosd, Lisbon, 1006-1(575, 3 voln., Emopn Portugnc.sn, Lisbon, 1678-1686, 3 vols.; Afi ion 
I’oituguosn, Lisbon, 1(581; Historia dol reyno de Portugal, Brussels, 1730; History ol 
Poilugul from fcho first ages of tho world to 1640; translated and continued Lo 1698 by 
John Stevens, London, 1698. 

Manacl de Fanu y Sousa, was born in 1590, ami at an early age evinced rmnnrlcablo 
literary ability. ILo became secretary to tho Bishop of Oporto and afterwards-wont (o Spam 
upon the invitation of tlio Secretary of State oC Philip IV. Returning to Lisbon in 1628, 
he accompanied tho Povluguoso aiuoassiwlov to Uonio and was vechived by the pope in a very 
flattering manner. Tho Inst fifteen years of liislifo were spent at Madrid in the. eonipomtum 
of his history, He is also celoluated as a commentator of Canuwns and left mmuwmin 
works. Died in 1640. 

FaiU, M. Sevftvim do, Noticiaa de Portugal, Lisbon, 1624. 

Monad Sauer bn deFcuia, a celebrated Portuguese anticpiaiy wns hoi n at Lisbon. Ho 
studied at Evora, where ho caily distinguished him self and beenmo the possessor of n library 
much celebiated at tho time for the rare works it contained. 

- r - - 1 ) 
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Figuoirool, A. do Cotito de Caatollo Bramo, Memoiing g Observances nnlitarcs e politicos 
do Portugal.— Fldioz, Enrique, Espaua Sagrada, teatio geographico-histouco de la iglesia 
do ICspafia, Madrid, 1717-1773.—Fonseoa Benevides, J. F., Las Remhas de Portugal, 
Lisbon, 1873-1870, 2 vols.— Fiauciaco de 9. Luis, Memoiias Historicas e Chionologicnsdo 
(Joudo D. Ilonrique; Indico Cluonologico das Navegaroes Viagens e dos Portuguezas, etc.; 
Memorin cm quo rctmcfcada origom do nome de Portugal, etc. — Fiauciaco de Santa Marla, 
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